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SOME 

AC     COUNT 

OF        THE 

LIFE  of  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL. 

THOUGH  writers  in  general  afibrd 
but  very  fcanty  materials  to  the  Bio- 
grapher, yet  it  might  have  rcafooably  beea 
expcSkcd,  that  Machiavel  would  have 
proved  an  exception  to  this  obfervation  i  for, 
exclufive  of  his  adive  fpirit  and  the  perpetual 
agixations  his  country  laboured  under  at  that 
period,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  pub- 
lic charaders,  and  confequently  became,  in 
fome  degree  conneAed  with  the  hiHory  of 
thofe  times. 

His   fame   alfo  as  a  writer  of  extraordi- 

naiy  abilities,    which  was  never  called    in 

A  3  queftlon 
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vi    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE 

question  till  feveral  years  after  his  death, 
might  have  induced  fome  perfon  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation  to  coilefl:  the  memoirs  of 
his  life,  a  circumftance  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  many  authors  of  inferior  genius.  But 
either  the  confulions'  of  tho  times,  and  the 
little  attention  paid  to  literary  merit,  or  the 
calumnies  which  fome  years  after  hts  death 
were  thrown  upon  his  charai!ter  and  writings 
by  feveral  religious  Orders»  have  deprived 
him  of  this  honour.  Even  &is  cotempo- 
rary  Paulus  Jovius,  that  profefTed  coHeflor 
of  anecdotes,  has  given  himfelf  no  trou- 
ble on  this  fubjea,  and  records  little  more 
than  the  falfehoods  and  invcflives  of  the  Ec- 
tlefiaftics, 

Niccolo  Machiavelli,  the  fon  of  Bernardo, 
and  Bartolomea  the  daughter  of  Stefano 
Nelli,  was  born  at  Florence  the  3d  of  May, 
1469  i  both  his  patents  were  dcfcended  from 
noble  families,  who  had  filled  with  dignity 
the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate  ;  and  as  his  fa- 
ther followed  the  profcffion  of  the  law,   it 

is 
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is  probable  that  he  intended  his  fon  for  the 
iUme  employment.  But  as  young  minds  arti 
frequently  captivated  with  the  fpleódor  of  i 
military  life,  and  as  the  profcflion  of  arms 
at  that  period  was  attended  with  great  ho- 
nours and  emoluments,  princes  becdmiag  fre^ 
quetltly  tributary  to  generals  and  partizaos, 
it  is  fomewhat  more  than  probable  that  he 
fpcat  his  earlier  y^rs  in  the  field,  where 
he  acquired  that  profound  knowledge  io  thd 
art  of  war,  which  he  has  difplayed  in  his 
very  iogeiiiòus  trdatife  on  that  fubjeil.  We 
may  alfo  conjecture  that  his  poems  and  plays 
were  fome  of  his  firfl  produdioas  ;  and  alfo 
the  Marriage  of  Bclphegor,  which,  in  point 
of  0;yle,  humour,  aad  invention,  is  efteemed 
at  leaft  equal  to  any  of  the  novels  of  Boc- 
cace,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  powers  in  this 
fpecies  of  writing.  His  comedies  are  very 
elegant,  the  language  pure,  and  the  dialogue 
fpirited  ;  but  the  many  indecencies  they 
contain*  is  a  great  abatement  of  their  merit  : 
they  were,  however,  frequently  exhibited, 
A4  and 
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and  cveii  at  Rome  by  rfie  ipàrikular  'com- 
mand of  the  pope,  which  is  a  ftrDng|>roof 
of  the  corrupt  talie  of 'the  age.  It  is  very 
probable  that  -the  liberty  our  author  took 
with  the  Bcdefiaftics  ii>  his  phy  called 
IlFrath  was  in  a  great  mcafiire  the  occa- 
fioh  of  that  virulent  perfecution  his  works 
fell  tinder  feveral  years  aftct  his  deceafc,  and 
vhich  terminated  in  the  condeninati<m  of  his 
Prince  in  1592. 

His  poetical, pftrformaBccs  al-c  hafty  incor* 
reit  compofitions,  but  inter^crfed  with. 
maoy-ftrokes  of  genius. 

The  diflenfions  ^hich  the  republic  of 
Florence  at  this  time  laboured  junder,  ren- 
dered it  no  difficult  matter  for  a  perfon  of 
Machiavel's  parts  and  afliye  fpirit  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ilatc  j  accordingly  w<  find 
him*  in  1502,  employed  in  an  émbafly  to 
duke  Vaventine;  and  it  is  a  itrong  proof  of 
his  great  penetration  and  abilities,  that  h« 
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i^òndaGbcà  his  ncgbciattenfi  both  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  faftioufl  Florentines,  and  tifo 
that  of  C»fer  Borgia,  the  moft  bafe  imdin- 
fidfous  msin  of  that  ago.  Oor'author  has 
been  cenfured  for  having  an  intimale  con- 
nexion with  this  prince,  and  for*  being  a 
friend'to  his  principles  and  deligns-j  but  his 
letters,  during  this  employ,  fnfficicnily  dear 
his  charafter  from  thsfe  infinuations,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  fupcrior  even  to  the 
artifices  of  Borgia. 

In  1503  he  was  fent  in  a  public  charac- 
ter to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which  he  con- 
duced himfelf  with  great  addrefs,  and  his 
letters  on  this  fubjedt  are  looked  upon  as  fine 
models  for  public  bufinefs.  In  this  year  he 
was  alfo  fecretary  to  the  council  of  Aate,  and 
conveyed  their  inHrudions  toTebalducciMa- 
lefpini>  commilTary  of  the  Florentine  troops 
employed  againft  Pifa. 

Ip  1504  he  went  ambaiTaior  to  the  court 
of  France. 

In 
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In  1505  he  was  fent  by  the  republic  to  fo^ 
licit  Gianpaolo  Baglioni  to  take  upon  bimi 
the  command  of  their  troops  which  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Pifanfi  ini  the  preceding 
campaign.' 

in  1506.  the  republic  fent  him  atnbafladoi' 
to  Rome,  and  he  attended,  Julius  the  Second; 
in  his  expedition  againft  Perugia  and  ficH 
logna; 

In  the  years  15 10  and  1511  we  find  him 
in  the  office  of  fccretary  of  ftate,  in  which 
,  he  acquits  himfelf  with  great  elegance  and 
preciGon  }  and  hisletters.  during  this  employ- 
ment, flièw  his  difpofition  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  is  colledled 
from  his  political  writings  j  for  he  here  ap- 
pears to  be  a  perfon  of  the  utmofl  candour, 
moderation,  and  integrity  of  heart. 

From  the  above  period  to  his  death  he 

was  probably  out  of  favour  with  the  rcign- 

■  ing  failion  in  the  ftate  ;  and,  retiring  from 

publie 
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public  life,  employed  hunielf  in  writing  t^  . 
Hiftory  of  Florence,  the  Prince,  and  tlrtj^Po- 
litical  DilTertations   on  the  Firfl:  Decad  of 
Livy,  which  remain  lafting  monuments  of  his 
abilities.    '         ,  '  - 

■:,::  f    ■         - 

'"In  theHiftc|Ey  ofFloreoce,  his  violent  an^ 
tipathy  to  a  monarfhieal  government  iafap- 
pofed  to  have  induced  him  fomctimes  to 
rwerv&  from'  truth;  and  thofe-  diabolical 
jnaxims  which  have  been  fo'  frequently  and 
.  fo  juftly  cenfured  in  his  Prince^  undoubtedly 
had  their  ofigtn  from  the  fame  powerful 
principle,  and  ought  to  bccpnfidercd  rather' 
as  an  exaggerated  portrait  of  the  princes  of 
that  age,  and  as  an  incitement  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  be  zealous  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  than  as  a  fyftem  'of  policy  for  tl^e  in- 
Arui^ionof  future  princes. 

His  Political  Difcourfes  are  the  moft  cor- 
reiS  and  elegant  of  his  works;  and  though 
they  contain  fome  exceptionable  paflagcs,  yet 

they 
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-they  abound  with  deep  refearches  and  moll 
excellent  ioftradions. 


Though  our  author  was  one  of  the  firft 
perfons  of  the  age  both  in  literary  and  poll* 
tical  acquirenents  )  and  though  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  confiderable  depart- 
ments in  the  iUte,  yet  be  neither  met  with 
!the  oiuDtenance  and  fupport  of  the  great,  nor 
received  -any  confiderabk  reward  for  his  fcr- 
vices,  of  which  be  very  apathetically  com- 
plains in  one  of  his  dedications.  He  died 
in  very  low  circumftances,  July  aa,  1527. 
ia  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
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TRANSLATORS  PREFACE. 

T'  H  E  generality  of  Readers,  cfpecially 
tfaofè  of  a  volatile  turn,  are  apt  to  over- 
look Prefaces,  as  nothing  more  than- dumber 
and  rabbid)  ;  or  at  beft,  but  as  Offices  and 
Out>houiè&  to  the  main  Fabrick  :  and  per* 
baps,  if  any  ihould  by  chance  ca^  their  eyes 
over  thit.  they  may  fee  no  great  reafon  to  al- 
ter thciropinion.  There  are  feme  other  pre- 
fat<»y  Difcourfcs,  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  work,  cqlleéted  and  tranf- 
latcd  £ro[A  different  writers  and  languages, 
which  are  not  only  very  curious  and  iiltereft- 
ing,  hut  absolutely  ntceflary  to  be  read  by- 
thofe  that  would  have  a  clear  comprehenfion 
c^  the  enfuing  Trcatifes  ;  and  as  fuch,  the 
iEditor  begs  leave  (o  reeofnmend  them  to 
pernfal  of  every  one  defirous  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  fcope  and  te- 
jiour  of  Machiavcl*8  writiogc.  A  ftiort  Pre- 
amble, therefore,  and  that  chiefly  relative  to 
the  execution  of  thia,  and  ibme  other  Englifh 
verfioni  of  bis  Works^  may  fuffice  at  pre&nt. 
In  the  year  I588,  his  &ven  Books  of  tAe 
Art  of  War  \iCTefet  forth  in  BngU/h  (as  the 
Tranflator  calls  it)  by  one  Peter  Withorne, 
or  Whitehomc»^  who  ilylcshim&lf  a  Student 
at  Gray's  Inn:  a  fample  of  which  performance 
is  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  thofe  Dialogues 
ia  the  fourth  Volume  of  this  Tranilatioo  $ 

and 
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xif  TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE, 
and  therefore,  h  is  not  neceffary  tofay  any 
more  dfit  in  this  place,  than  that  the're  is  not 
fo  much  as  one  Note  throughout  the  whole, 
nor  any  Plan  that  is  intelligihle  j  and  (lla«  the 
language  is  ib  obfolcte,  that  nobody  can  niw 
for^n  any  judgment  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  tranflated,  after  malting  all  reafonabic  al- 
lowances for  the  Idiom  of  the  times- 

The  next  piece  that  is  neceffary  to  be  men- 
..tioned  here,  is  a  TranJUtion  of  the ^cUtkat 
mfcourfei  upon  Livj,  by  E.  Dacret,  printed  ut 
'  Ltnilon,  in  the  year  1636  j   in  whicV  there  is 
here  and  there  a  Note,  though  feldom  much 
"to  the  purpofe  :   the'  moft  pertinent  of  them 
are  inferred  in  this  lerfion,  and  fet  down  in 
their  refpeftive  places  to  the  Author's  account. 
But  as  there  was  an  interval  of  no  mori:  than 
forty-eight  years  betwixt  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  and  the  other  juft  now  mentioned, 
there  feems  to  have  been  but  little  improve- 
ment made  in  our  language,  during  that  pe- 
riod ;  to  fay  nothing  of  its  other  defeds. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  much  more  cannot 
be  faid  in  this  refpeft,  (though  fomcthing  in- 
deed) in  behalf  of  an  Englifh  Tranflation  of 
all  Machiavel's  profc  writings,  firft  pnUifliéd 
at  London,  in  the  year  167JJ  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  1680,  and  again  in 
1694,  without  the  leaft  alteration  or  amend- 
ment {though  full  of  errors  and  other  fiolts) 
and  without  any  body's  name  to  it.  At  the 
condufion  of  it,  there  is  a  Lttter  addreffed  to 
Zanobi 
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2anobi  BuoDdelmonte,  fai^  to  be  written  by 
Machiave}  himfelf,  in  yJA^ation  of  his  writ- 
ings and- principles;  w^iqli  is  a  mod  bitter 
invedive  againft  the  Clergy,  and  at  the  fame 
time»  a  bold  ilroke  at  Monarchy  :  but  as  tt  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  either  in  any  Italian  Edì-  ' 
tion  of  his  works,  or  foreign  tranllation  of 
them,  and  feems  not  only  to  be  of  more  mo- 
dern date,  but  calculated  by  fome  atrabilair 
writer,  to  ferve  certain  particular  purpofes  in 
the  lad  century,  one  may  juftly  be  allowed,  I 
think,  to  reje^  it.  Upon  which  accoant,  it 
is  omitted  in  this  verlion  :  for  in  a  Perform- 
ance, intituled,  ji  Tranjlation  of  Mac/iiavefs 
Works,  it  muft  have  been  a  fhamelefs  thing 
to  inferi  a  Piece  as  tranflated  from  Machiavel, 
by  aperfon  who  never  faw  theOriginal  himfelf, 
nornever  heard  of  any  other  man  that  did. 

But  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of 
the  TranQation  of  all  Machiavel's  profe 
works,  juil  now  faìd  to  be  firft  pubHfhed  at 
London  in  the  year  1675.  The  language  in 
general,  is  potir  and  jejune,  full  of  vulgarifms, 
l^uaint  fayings,  and  what  the  Italians  call  U 
moda  baffo,  or  low-life  exprefHon.  But  that 
is  not  the  word  of  it  :  for  the  meaning  of  the 
Author  is  very  often  grofsly  miftaken  \  of 
which  the  Reader  may  take_the  following  in- 
Aances  iu.the  Hiilory  of  Florence,  out  of  num- 
berlefs  others  in  every  part  of  the  work.  In 
the  fecond  book  of  that  Hiftory,  the  Author 
iays,  **  I  Fiorentini  dopoquefta  rotta  Sforza- 
rono le  loro  torri  all  intorno,  et  il  Re  Robert 
Mando 
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Mando  per  loro  Capitano  il  Conte  di  Andria, 
detto  il  Conte  Ndrel^il  per  i  portaqnentì  del 
quale,  crreropcrcfatì  fia  naturale  a  i  Fiorentini 
che  o^nijieto  rmcrefca,  &  ogni  accidente  divid<t, 
la  Citta,  non  oftante  la  guerra  haveva  con  Hu- 
guccione,  in  amici  £c  nemici  del  Re  fi  divìfe  :" 
vrltìcb  the  óld'Englidi  TranOator  hu  errone- 
oufly  rendered  in  this  inftnner.  *'  After  this 
difaÀcf,  Tb«  Florentines  fortì&ed  at  home  as 
mach  as  theycoald^  and  King  Robert  fent  then& 
a  new  General,  calledCount  di  Andrea,  with 
the  Title  of  Count  Novello.  By  his  deport- 
ment (or  rather  by  the  genins  of  the  Floren- 
tines, whofe  property  it  is  to  increafe  upon 
every  fettlement,  and  to  faH  afterwards  into 
fa£lions  upon  every  accident)  notwit^ftanding 
riieif  preient  warwi'th  Uguccione,  they  dìvìdec) 
again,  and  feme  were  for  King  Robert,  and 
fbrac  agaiaft  faim."  But  furely  it  might  have 
been  more  properly  thus  tranflated.  **  After 
this  overthrovTé  the  Florentines  began  to  for- 
tify all  the  towns  and  caftles  round  about 
them,  and  applied  to  King  Robert  foranbther 
General  :  upon  which  he  fent  thorn  the  Count 
di  Andria,  commonly  called  Count  Novello  ; 
whofe  behaviour,  added  to  the  impatient  tem- 
perar the  Florentines  (which  is  Jian  tired  o£ 
any  form  of  government,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  fadions  upon  every  accident)  occafioncd 
the  City  to  divide  agun,  notwifhÀanding  the 
war  they  were  engaged  in  with  Hugnccione  : 
ième  declared  for  King  Robert,  and  fome  a- 
^inft  him." 

.    Again, 
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Again,  in  the  fourth  Book*  Machi.ivel  Ciys, 
**  A  chi  ricorreranno  eglino  ora  p  ,r  aiuto  ?  A 
Papa  Martino,  Aato  a  contemplazione  di  Brac- 
cio Arazìaco  da  loro  ?"  **  To  whom  (fays  the 
old  TraaOator)  wilt  they  now  addrefs  for  fup- 
plies  ?  To  Pope  Martin  ì  Bracciecan  he  witnefs 
.  how  they  u  Ged  hiai  before."  Which  fliould  have 
been  rendered  in  tfats  manner*  or  fomething 
like  it  :  **  To  whom  will  they  now  have  re- 
courfe  for  aflifiance  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom 
they  have  Jb  vilely  abufed,  only  to  gratify 
Braccio  da  Montone  ?"  Acontemplazitne  being 
an  Italiaa  phrafe,  which  fignifiés^òr  the  plea* 
Jitt-tt  ^rttt^ation,  or  fatisffiBim  of  any  one  i  on 
account  9f't  qr  nj.  foa^eratian  (fffucA  a  perfon 
or  thing.. 

The  lad  inftancc  I  {hall  quote,  is»  from  the 
feveatb  Book  «rf"  the  fame  Hiftory,  where  the 
followiog  paffagc  occurs.  **  Carlo  Vifconte, 
perche  s'  era  pofio  piu  propinquo  alia  porta, 
£e  e^tfoòogli  il  Duca  pafiato  avanti,  quando  da 
i  Compagni  fii  aSalìto*  non  lo  potette  ferire 
d'avuti  ;  ma  con  duoi  colpi  la  Schiena  fic  la 
fpaUa  gli  trafifle^''  which  is  thus  tranllated, 
'*  Carlo  Vifconte  being  placed  nearer  the 
door,  the  dake  was  pafl  him  before  he  was  af- 
faulted*  and  therefore  he  could  not  ftrike  him 
àefor^bevas  dead:  hgwever,  hemuji  do  his  part, 
and  with  a  Schme  gave  him  two  deep  wounds 
upon  his  iboulder."  Now,  what  in  the  name 
of  wonder  is  a  Schiite?  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  was  fome  dreadful  murdering  v.'ea- 
Yot.  \,  a  pan 
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pon  like  a  Batcher's  Cleaver,  or  fomelfaing  of 
that  kind.  Tremble  not,  gentle  keider.  itt< 
noioch  matter.  Indeed,  I  betleve  itìsuàthirig 
at  all  :  ior  the  vfOfdSehineu  not  to  ht  found 
in  any  Diétionaiy-  The  meaping  is  pFaioIy 
this  :  "  Carlo  Vìlconte,  who  flood  nearer  the 
door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke  had  pafied  bo* 
fore  he  was  attacked  by  his  accomplices,  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  flriking  him  in  the 
forepart  of  his  èodjr,  gave  him  a  flab  in  the  hackt 
and  another  in  the  Ihoulder."  Miflakes  and 
unwarrantable  liberties  of  this  fort,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almoil  every  page  :  fo  that  it 
would  be  not  only  an  endlefs  but  unnecefibry 
taikto  colled  them;  as  any  Reader  muft  be 
pretty  well  fatisfied  already  with  thefe  fpe* 
cimens. 

In  the  prefentT^anflation,  the  Editor  may 
truly  fay,  that  no  pains  have  been  fpared  to 
make  h  acceptable  to  the  Public  :  for  which 
reafon,  he  is  not  altogether  without  hope  it 
will  be  looked  upon  with  candour.  Theftyl* 
of  the  Author,  indeed,  (not  with  Handing  th« 
encomiums  which  have  been  bedowed  upon 
him  in  that  refpeft  by  ibme  writers)  is  gene- 
rally Ihort,  broken,  fententious,  and  difficult 
to  connca  in  common  fwriods  ;  his  tranfitionJ 
arefudden;  his  meaningoftcndeep,  abftrufe, 
and  intricate;  his  argumentation  clofe  and 
Tevere.  But  great  care  has  been  taken  to  elu- 
cidate hi?  meaning,  to  explain  dark  and  dif- 
^cult  paifages,  to  conned  his  periods,  and  to 

give 
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gire  Ibi  argvoients  therr  full  ibope  b^xhead- 
ditioa  of  XotcB,  piflersatiom,  and  Flfln^i 
where  they  febn»d'necc&ry  ;  u.  well  as  of 
fevetal  otJMr  piece*  tranflfttcd  ft9»di0^BTcut 
langoagc^s,  and  never  tiefore  .pubUtbeid  in  the 
EnglUh  tfi^uci  t  of  which,  fome  osùition  has 
been  already, ma^e.;  and,  if  fh4  .Ti'4>^a|Qr:  h^ 
now  andit^ien  iut^ulged  hn^fejf  in  a^  Qiodetj^fó 
and  j-earoQ^blQ  .:nO>  pf  cirauo^^uMonf  it  is 
hoped  it  T^l;l^f.  .ejc^ttfedjfifleo  it.  would 
otherwififj^c  befniaEip<>db]e«>  dn  the  au- 
tborjuff^cc^;;^;  .,,.;.  ■    j^.^-i   .. 

As^fo  tkt  f\ttt,Ì3£r  sa^rit».  of  .deoiefiti^^tbo 
Aatbftr»;4ìl4e  .needs  ^o  be  added  b$:re;:'  the 
Eea^fc  will. find  what  has  been  fatd  both  for 
and.againtl  hi»  Writings^  faiily  and  impartial- 
ly laid  before  him  elfewhere,  and  is  left  tojudge 
for  bimfdfi  ^fothing  has  ;b0en  either  paU 
Iiatfd^o^,4g^vatje4:  it  i$,tr9.e,;where  hia 
Principile^  ar^  ;l}a^e  .tct  ejfceptipD  (^t  i^  fotno 
P^'^fti'^ifiJWW^iui.ylFithflta^CpriaUtaftfeem 
to  ha  .|'g){-the$r.beff«,b^frv.x:ombaU^jM0  viti/t\ 
and  ap,i4fifj4ÓF0acuaipK^jf0r  tbo'poùfoaran. 
otberi^  ^.|Mrp>h()  k^laffiedithoaghiOotJuAly> 
bìi^à)fia^ìp^,mfi^^^tT  has  bpej)  riridkated.' 
Mtfsftil^è^V'Jndft^,  '.aiid  -«M«it  .»Pi:flB«fc, 
h^^-bf^q,  fiifA ^iU,are^  ih9ftp»!ed:ù^a-!htni>;. 
whip^r[^pvvjB;)n<;h^Ì9ever  iheyi  tnay  bind  to. 
Jn^pc5^^E\^.Uj5Ì|Og),fiani.h*vfc  ^Q^cffcAinpòn 

•SVftPF'Mttì^iTirMiiJatoricwbo.iiflaltwiihìft 

-^  a  2  dillance 
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diflance,  and  {uhjc&  to  human  feelings,  doei 
not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  either  :  and 
though  hois  reqliUe,howiJ)endcr  atitle  he  has 
to  one,  he  would  willingly,  if  poUible,  eicape 
thepther.  .    ,  ,       .   ._    , 


'>M 


.*:tio.,;..s.  ^,' 
,r.,i  io  !,:■:,■,  >  I 
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DEDICATORY    EPISTLE 


POPE     CLEMENT     VH.  • 


fioLY   FaTHERj 

AS  your  HoUnefs  vras  pleaTed  to  lay  your 
commands  upon  me,  to  write  a  Hiflory 
of  Florence,  long  before  yout  Exaltation  to 
thti  Pontificate,  I  accordingly  applied  myfelf 

*  Thi»  Poatif,  witofè  Name  iraa  Jnlio  dtf  Medici,  wa» 
fin  to  Jnliano,  killed  at  Florence,  by  the  Pazzi,  in  14.78.  Set 
fiwiVIlL  rfthit  Hiftarj.  He  was  a  Knight  of  Rhodet, 
aAcfwards  raxAt  Cardinal  by  his  Uncle,  Leo  %.  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Adrian  VI.  in  1523.  His  Pontificate  was  diftin- 
goiOicd  by  feverel  confideraUc  Events.  All  Germany  wu 
dhided  aboot  the  new  Doéìrìne  preached  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther ;  and  Clement,  dreading  the  power  of  Charles  V.  har- 
ing  entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  and  Venetians, 
wrote  in  very  haughty  terms  to  that  Empcrcv,  who  anfwcred 
bim  in  the  lame  Ayle.  Bilt  the  Colonni,  who  wefe  of  the 
Imperial  party,  ri/lng  againft  the  Pope,  dtcd  his  Holinefs  to 
^^ar  before  a  general  Council,  which  Charles  intended  to 
call  at  Spire,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  CalUc  of  St. 
AagclQ,ÌDi526.  ThenextyeUfCharlesof  Bourbon>thc£in* 

8  3  t« 
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to  it  i*ith  the  utmoffi  cafe'  and  atteritioiv 
and'  with  ail  '  fhe'  ab?Ilties  w^Mtll'i'Nature 
and  Expferidafce  have  afforded 'nate;' tfcat  I 
might'flieW'my  rcadlli^fs 'to.obey  yttu  ift 
e«7y'4fciù*.  *  tìut  after  T'had^'biì^f^ht  it 
iliiwA^ttì'- the  time  when"  tfie'ileiftfi-:  óFtte 
illuftrWtìì^  UdfèAzo'  de*  'Mcdicrg^  i-  acvr 
■  tatti 'fó'tltóìfìait-s  of' Italy/  and ifòund  Ihe 
E9cifÌèo\*4Hieh' afterwards  hàppen*;d,'"  grew 
1ò  ^  ihwoffitìg  'àrid  importàjir,  -that  ttièy 'dc- 
■  ''lì    ai    s'liq:-:  .i    ■     /  ■  ■  ;;     !■      Cv.;    .  ,1  ri' 

perC^'^^^iatrK  tacile  aàid^plmidnei'Ronie,  Mi^oUigèd'^ 
Pt>BG0Ì>9TiMO'<?(^  J?UW»  for  ^  T^i4)iiPd  J%r^fi}^^V 
fll  U)c  Tfl^els  of  gdd  and  filvqr  that  belonged  to  thf  Qtnrchet 
were  mcitc^  down"  aijd  coined,  a'n^'t^c  vacant 'Cardinal'l 
£Nt^  IblJ'^f^pdUJd  Au^bn.  Ré&éeà  òAcr  t^ncdStW* 
It'was  I^al«tfi^dsi,  tbtRhiì-BriUti^  and,<Mia»xCai:- 
diwdS,;**»^.  KOia».  priibocisitì.Ow  GafUft  »[(<tf^'1^ 
«r^  *fi,  *•?  conjìnFdt'U  ite  nipncy  ,va5  MÌdj  ^nd^aftff 
wards  gotoNaplas,  or  Gatcta,  'dlf  tic  EmpcróA  nir'tbcc 
plcaCure'wàs 'k^wti. -  In  tlrè  yeai"i52g,  lie  tnadtf  a piÈace 
«itiiiliatpfiiàpaoivlby  mntwrugebaWxt'.  JUdnuler  tl«' 
(i)^dicv,Gf;tt«^dJPykc.o^Xurcany,  apd  ldffg»i|9,.9ttailqB'« 
qa^ral  daugbwr^  wbich  alliance  i^u  ?iterwards  confirmed 
by  tnc'tààrtiage'óf  Càtbeiine  de'  UTedid  io  HcarylS.  Kin^ 
of  France.  During  thefe  tran&iUAu,  '  Hc«rf  VIU.  ot 
El^Uqdt'^div^rved  ,lw'.  Wifei  C(t(acinr  of  Awfbìp,  aa^ 
««fi  Cjai^inpiunicAC»^  by  Clement  fox  fc  doing.:  .«pen 
which,  be :3ec(aj-edhinifdf ^Ì/m^  y"  /i/  Ciip-ch  in  hit  mm 
tùiminiòàit 'arid  pròifioceit  the  Reforni^risn,  «faicfa 'be  had, 
tin  ft<ei^>  ap{x>fkd.'  PJiriHtf,  Mnii'itM/ i^  aif  Pm/  Aowi. 
ltwa*Mtl,^i.ttii»-P'Ope,  wbilftJic  wuiif-prifeqj  A|^ 
nm-fsl^frrart.  Tbough  Machi^vol  waa  mfich.fHeeiried 
by  hini,-fe  atlad  incurred  faia  heavy  dirptealfurc,on  afulpi* 
dòti  of  being  «tiga^  with  the  Soderini  in  a  confpiracy 
tigaùift:biii);  amijorning  whidi,'the  Reader  wiU'macr.witii 
bmejotber  anecdotes  in  the  coutfe  of  this  work. 

6  ierved 
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{erred  to  be  related  ia  a  higher  {tyle,  and 
morcy  fpirited  manner.  I  refolved  to  pre- 
/en,t  what.  1  had  already  digcded,.  In  one 
Volume,  at  your  Holinefs's  fect.j  that  Co 
youroighii  b|LVe  a  tafte  at  leaA  of  t^e  fruit 
vrfiif^  yi9U  yourTclf  planted,  and-aniearnefl: 
of  my  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  naturity, 
,  In  the  perufal  of  it,  your  Holincfs  will 
ific  to  vhat  havock  and  di^rat^ions  our 
C(|tu^5g  wsw'cxpofisdfor  many  agw  ^;er  the 
declènfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
Wt^if,  hovr.  efua  it.  varied  its.  form  of  go- 
<««t4Hneftt  1  »yd  to  how  many  diiferenrc  People 
>ft(!'.  ^XÌtìdeE;  it  became -ftibjeft/  Yqù  <viU 
*f^":hqw  the  Pope»,  your  Predcceflbrs,  the 
Veaetiaiiff,  the  Sovereigosof  Kaplcs,  and 
ilAc'&likeé  of  Mikif;  by  turns  cat3^  to  bear 
'tìfe,  xMcf  thlt  in  this-  Provìricé:  .  Too'  will 
jfef;3fotK:Patavc  City,  after  it  haJJ.iha^noff 
'Ao^y^Bt-of' ihc  Emperors,  'laboqFLàg.  under 
éòmiiìtàA  '  ffiftdrds'  and  civil-  diffcftfibn*,  tiJl 
tììe'gó^CTpmcnt  of  it  happily  féll/ih'to  ihe 
sbaad&'of yaur iiunity.  .  ,  ,    ,  ,    ,- 

Bmi-iaii  yoar  ììcÀintCs  (eqiiaily  defpifing 
■fletterli',  and  cfteeming  juft  pràifè)-  ftri,éHy 
enjoined  ipe  to  avoid  all  kind  of  adulation, 
«èdn  M  saxy  ,tinie  J  should  have'  occafion  to 
ilièntiioO^  ^the  names  of  your  Anfdftòrs,  I 
am  'ifraid.I  fliaH,  fccm  to  have  tranlgfeflcd 
that  command,  when  I  extol  the  virtue  and 
liberality  of  Giovanni,  the  prudence  of  Co- 
iimo,  the  affability  of  Pietro,  the  magnifi- 
a  4  cence 
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Fpr  wjiicb,,  apd,  all  otb^  fwff^^^^tjiflfliy; 
ajUjear  in:any  vvifc  fullouvRf  ^ffgnfiyj;,  ii* 
the  coprf^  .of   this  wprk,,  I.-njpft.  tiumbjy 
intrcat  your  HoHnefs  to  admit  my.£^^9^^ 
when  I  .Cay,  that  it  was  notpoffiWf  to.^void 
It/  ,Fof  ps  I  found  all, tile  Mepioifs-ftf^thofif 
iifnés  fuU  of  their  mprit|aQd  praiicEKllhouljd 
jviftly  be    accufed  ei^hfr.of  dev^tiI^|;  fr.oa» 
truth, , if!  I  repref«nte(à  them  io. any,  other 
^ight,  or  of  extreme,, eijvy. if  Ipaffed.thcm 
oyer  19  fiance.     And  if  there  wa»  any  pri-* 
vate,  òr    ^mbitipue-  view  concealed   under 
,tlieir  glòrioÙE  cndflivours  to  fcrpc  their  Coun- 
try, as^.fciiK  have  , not  fcruplcd  to  hint,,  I 
da  Dot.'ihink  myfclf  at  ,,iibartjr  to  fay.  fo.j 
as    t'batlias   not  appeared  to  nie.    Ind^c^ 
U  u>ay  .ea'fily'  be  perceived,  th^t  in.  aU  other 
■jparis  d'f'this  Hiftory,   I  have  never  cndc»- 
vr'ii'red   to' iKrow  ,a  veil,  of  ,Hpnc.fty  over 
^'i'''foaii  dqeq,.  Jiot .  to  celu^niatc .  pny  00c 
'that  was  worthy  of;  praJfe,.  by  iqef^y.io- 
iinuating    tha^   it  was  done  to   ferve,  fomc 
'vile  purùore.'.   How  littlq  I  have  b^en.guilty 
of  flatteripg  qny  one,,  will  more,  particular- 
ly .appear  in  the  fpceche^  and  harangues  to 
tbe  public',   and.;  in  my   private    refledions 
and  olji^rervAtions  ;   wjaich    are  ,  always,  deli- 
vered .without  rcftraint  or,  refervc,  and'  in  a 
nia.uiier  confiilent   vvith  the  aftions,  charac- 
ti;r, 'and  temper, of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks, 
or  is   fpoken   of:    and  1   have    at  the   lame 
y  time 
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time 'iludiòuQ/' endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
odions  tarati-  of  diftih&ioa  and  party  Ail- 
ferencsj'  as  onbeifbBiing  the  dignity  of  Hif- 
*5f^,''  ihij  of  viry  ftnall  account  in  tlii  fup- 
port'ofifrorii'.  :   "^      ■ 

■  l'ft)'-bit'''certaM]f,'.thei-efore,  ■  \»hò.  xéads 
ihlsI'lfBHiy'xviin  cahdclur,  will  upjiraid  me 
as'af'Sytophaiic  and'Timc-ferver;  'èlpecially 
tiftynliiiflilds  tliat  I  have   made  but  Jiltle 
VHtlfttioh;bf  yoif  rttlier':  for,' indeidi'lie,  ytas 
IMtòhfedi'aivair  frftm'us  k  !fo  itnn^atui-e  «n 
iS.Xkild'wlien  bis  Reputation  was  but  juft 
Be^nlii^  to  fpread  itfelf  amongft.  mankind, 
«bat-'r'iSght  òtherWifc'havs  been  thought 
'txià~^'u&ìi  tb  his  Virtues.      Neverthelefs, 
if  he 'hid  Kid  nothing  elfe  'to  loaft  of,  the 
OUtt^  aloiS'of  tóving  given,  your  flblinefs 
l(}>tUi!'^«brl9,'is-.iufflcient  t? .balance  all  the 
VjfémXilAoai  of  (lis  Ancejim,  and  wiìì  add 
■tóin^tóSftr  ages  of  Fame  to  his  mcmo^y>  thaa 
'the  iéfiflev'àf'ènccóf  his.'Deftiny'lb'  envipui^ 
c\iii'art^artfr«to  his  Life.    '    ,'  '    ' 
■  '"i  KWeledBeayblii-ed,  tìóly.Father,  as  much 
àS'Eciibfà  (witHoIlt  dbing  violence  to  truth), 
td-'fi^'nothin^  that  ihight  offend  any  one  ; 
arid'ytrt'  perhaps  Ihave  pleaied  no  one.  And, 
■indeed;'!  fliall  hot  beatali  furpfifc4,"fif /that 
JhoulS^bt'the  cafe':  'lince  it  is  almb^  impof- 
fible'fbr  ^  inin  to  'write  a  Hiftory  of  his  own 
tlfflCffi  «ilhoùt  giving  offence' to  many.  How- 
ever, I'Cbme  boldly  into  the  Field  :"  for  as  I 
have  been  honoured  with  your  Countenance, 

and 
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utd  preferred  t^  your  Bounty,  I  am  not  «ÌCb^ 
<ìàt  fa^K;  duti  lÀalt'liki^ife  £aéffi«afe<-««w 
der  the  fAnAìon  of  your  favourable  epinioR 
«od  gecat  iwìSà^va^-  ,  iatbis  €<>li6()bn^  ISt^^ 
purfue  my  Undertaking  with  the  fame  ^irit 
mfé  alfterity  dufi  i  Jbtiire  -prixfsededitbss  £iir,  if 
life  and  health  continue,  and  your  Holinefe 
fiaH  Toàchfa^  tik  Ibppore  mc  witbijft)br  ^tx>- 
ttdtìon^  .  ■  .-    •  ■■■-,  S  "'. 


^  B  V  E  R- 


b,  Google 
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noiniqo  aldeijcvil  il'ov  "  '  :  :  "..u;  .•;."-  L 
Jniq'l  smei  sci)  ì'\an  ■  ■  -  ,  ;  ■  if  ■:.,'  v.;:  ■.■'':i-',; 
sbnifcH  li-'ov  b; --:    ,-..■    ;■         •;  \..'k.  '..'.- ■'    ' 

«^  iSoi^lùvealhlo  «if  riff  i^fef^  ^«^^tK» 
XV  o^y  ^pear  a  little  ^rj  at  &-ftnfi^« 
to  tbofe  thM  are  not  acquùntcd  with  its  me*. 
fit,  it  ieems  neceiìàty  in  fame  meoTure  to  pre* 
niiii^  that  tbc  intenfts  and  cttacccna  of  that 
Ripublic  were  ib  ioliiDatd|;f  connedcd  asd 
intennovcft  with  thole  of  the  rcA  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  impoffibie  to  fpeak  of  one,  without 
^eqaoot  mentioa  of  the  other.  For  here  wa 
iaùà,  find  many  things  that  relate  to  the  Popes, 
thcRepnfatie  of  Venice^  tiie  Dtitdiy  of  Milan* 
a&d  leverai  other  con£derable  Stacca  ;  which 
ahogethec  make  ahnoft  a  contpletc  Hiftor)! 
itf  ItahjT,  diving  a  peciod  tha;t  has  not  had 
nuich. light  thrown  upon  it,  though  Tcryfec- 
tHe  in  rooaackable  eventt. 

With- regard  to  Flotanco  alone»  the  Reader 
wonld  have  no  occafion  to  complain  of  being 
neither  improved  nor  cntcftained  by  the  Hif> 

•  There  had  been  fcreral  5d"»Qn8  of  this  FreiKh  Tranih- 
tion  before.  The  Tranflator's  name  was  Tctard,  a  French 
RcAieee  and  PbyCeian  at  the  Hague.  He  was  si  native  of 
SiSiflf  aJ&if'Df  theFamHr  of  MonCeur  Tetvd,  a  MiniSer 
4tere,  who  made  a.good  deal  of  noife  in  the  French  Synodf, 
u  the  (iinc  of  tbe  CoDtrovcify  concerning  Uniwrfat  Gractj 
at  Saumur. 
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toriii  ADVERtlSBMEWt* 
mry  .of.  iti  if  fac  met  with  nocbiog  a/xi  tbiin  à 
detail  of  the  conduft  by  wbi'ch  thc^ìiotlféet 
Medici,  from  ajnercantile.  coaditSon,  at/kft 
exalted  it&if  to:  ibvereign  gcduteut-iOicIiBa^ 
thoritjr.  -■■...  ^  ;■.-•■.;     . 

-  Bat-tbcrfeate  many  odiar  «dmiratUdl.eilèQsr 
to  be  fearat  frokn  it,  lobkh  miy  be  ii^  great 
HÌC  toibch  as  are  catted-tO'tbetgovenimenc^^ 
SicfiufaUcs.  They'will  i(se<:frhat- in»iiiis>artf 
mofl  .catpiidièat  to  f preferve-the  Libertkb  of  a. 
i«ee:Sute:,"  and:  to  frustrato  <he  fttt«mptft  ^ 
Ambiition  to  :ljiib««rt  th«n«  They  willjShd 
tlùfe  wilcs'OXpofed  to  the  wcvld,- which -de- 
figning'men  trave  pra^fed- for  that  purpole: 
sndthis  may  be  fo  far  of  u(c  u  to  deter  others 
framtrtdding  in  the  fame  Sieps)  Wben  they 
pevceite,'  that  the  Mine  is  already  fprung,  and 
'thtife' dangerous  Atti&ces  now-  clearly  feral 
tbrobghJby  every  one.  They  will  learn  from 
•ho:pvòce(Jdyn^s  of  the  Florentin«s>  to  judge 
<i^eh«  views  and  inclioationt  by  which  tfa* 
itvetBÌ'àtgixvt  of  mankind  arc«^ated.\For 
as  The  gotnernmeot  of  their  City  vras  fucceffire^ 
lyio'the  hands  of  the  Qrandees»  thcNobillly, 
■theiC<utrfflone!r8yand  th«  Plebeians,  tbe  pre- 
Awninani  paffion  of  every  one  -of  thefe  dif- 
ferent OdVernórà  wilt  plataly  appear  Co  be  the 
feni  B  J  ■  dtid  that' whatfoeter  tntiy  be  the  rank  or 
«ondìtiòn'of  thcffe  that  are  ^t  thb  hélmof  fuch 
8t4tefl,  tbeformbf  Oovernrndnt-wiH  always 
degenerate  inlO'  infuppoftftbie;  Tyranny,  if 
they  are''not'reftrai*Pil8d  by  good  Lawi.  and 
thofc 
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Tro-TTTHEiHEiXICER..  un? 
tliDfitiixan  mùaMined  in^thde  foli:  force 
«odjuigMtib  •  -l'.-  .  -  .:.-.: 
t.-ASithO'AntthoE  abounds  with  paHticainV! 
iqmdgfLaadttflc&ioita  in  all  his  tithes'  nrotksj 
iiG  has  not  been  fparing  of  them  in  thist-ttpH^ 
tmSpiabie  Hnugncs  ;  oC  whidi^tbcrcàre 
«la^  that'maf  feiw  ibr  excclleDiiinodeia,'  in 
IÌM!iÙaCiirìceoin£bSnoss^  tiO'fuofa  asarejom^afi» 
«^a.-thsntdnubHleatidn  of  public  affidisi  fnd 
^Siff  ftsRettMesiQccafion;  toi  avail  th^mfslKcs 
<|S  S)fil«iKe;in  inaTÌng:th«ilai&oas;andaf> 
ftAÌ4ll»/o{-.it»n. .  And  'Iboiigh  .this  HUktaf 
]9^.'|tQffibl/-.berShoilghft  toQ.hmit^dand'Bk* 
Cltari<>iifc<idrby  partisnlar  peiilsn».,  l)w  very 
IMkK^^MKbiavd.vviilftilDiefuScienttai»' 
99ltH9Wii'it>.tp>)^e. notice  and  edeem^of  the 
publ^jiif&lsMiMtllers  always  Aanp  iirak 
«wk«ntJSeniw«p»R:<faNr  wo(ks„agidiftiii>' 
gli>fl>itliisi>>if»m:«ll  others  :' and  if  the  f  adi 
t|ati0n)r/slMt))  iajhist  ihouldsothexli^mdd 
ABAiwU;  «teniftiog  t«  any  .other  people  «a 
th%  ftdntkrtj&^yet  the  jtidiciooamameEiii 
«biijl)t)M)!  Me  «olle&ed  and  digefted<  by  a  man 
,iir)i6ilèl**ttknfl*ihow  b«th  to  ohufo  hinnfclf, 
wipfifUmtotShPihets,  whatmsaoMaiireful 
ani  sr«((hy  of  .Bblprvwion  in  :Hifloijr>  wiU 
«il'SJisdpwfcft^ti  ^pfsilii  ilx  »  wfpficaaUe  light. 
.10  Mivfiu^WithmlMleiitlnitj  iondatteo- 
i(i«<SXc,W*dil«i(B  'pfofcnt.-  whif;^;  xelawa.the 
'T<ra4]&4£QPS)C^mwire.8i)d,por^picacioue;pQ9- 
|iIe*(D»wt'*P^""'S'^  «diraaiiagef&pi»  it.  In 
piy  opiiiipnà  1^8  from.  alau)ft-apy«tl>rri.whilt- 
focyer. 
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■n  ADYERTIJlBWEWjIt 
Sotttc.  But  M  I»  fifth  m\  rrit>0i  IWtJafti  af 
Book»,  except  thpfc  is  vrbi^  «  qn«aM'DÌ'  M>f 
irpiU  at  kaft,  il  drtie{|<4  Wfpp  <^,j)n?«»fl»t 
one  tnn,  thej'  «niij  Witw  •mofc  tintmh}"»» 
if  ^  they  plcaft^  with  leM'Rg  <}a>»ne«i  ari  An 
bridgeineKtsafChroMlitgyiiwltercJtioMaaMkA- 
volatioai  and  ,I>«wb<>11«  of  ftei^  ^iqpiM(& 
aad  facb  aftani^uog  SiwnUr  a«<«r  yi.  attf 
fitgp:  fiwn«rhifh  they  niii  i«o«vp  juA  a 
xiillph  ^ufuaiop  and  impcoTenupt  nl  4n<e 
igncoant  peoplp;  oh?  fit  woadcrins  at  tbq 
ftrange  gehurs  of  puppets  upoa  a  Aoge  (as 
«ell  they  may),  «bìù  they  know  tutbidg  of 
th&  feere^  Ifùngf  that.,  pal  thefa  id-  nyettoc^ 
Qui  autbofi-  indeed^:  is.  not  altogether  fo  ièn* 
teatious'as-  Cornelini  Tacitas  j  but  yet  be  en«> 
teri  fa  deep  into  aaiurs  of  fafi,  and  Ipyi  «pe^; 
the  lompte  .canfetof  them  with  io  imscb  per " 
fpkoity^tl^^fciho  Reader  himielf  wiU-natutafc-, 
ly^rawi. proper  copciufioas.  i  And  ^rhaps; 
ihi»  ip^sy;  bcthe  belter  yftfottiuti^^  ip/arm, 
ihejuf^aiefti:  for  fiu^  io«i^ks<  »1^iflÌ^e'J 
tioo9.  ^a.  ^ceqi^tfifbe-.  tl^  rejCul^  of  .pat/ o.wr>  .reàH '. 
fooingii  cpiupynly  ple%l<  at  jt^f,  afidiinalp? j 
a  decjp^f,  ifltfrisffioD, ,  A»n.  thoife  t^l  fln),  /o^,. 

■Jheftf  fflayi.fcp  fsme,  ,pBriij(p^,«!)Si  WM):; 
thinkjW^^njii  fiicBiBftajHW'i"  !t)»Mi -jWift'SI'f 

fliHMi»j,i  iBiit  <(¥fl!y-,«««»iif>,ftot,jc^paltl5-!rfrfiife> 

tipg))jfliipg.wbM  are  the  ,*oft::pfapv  BWlflr'. 

riaU-<0|;;rqch.a  compt>fil»oB»  laodjtlKtftif^biJo 

...,-.  really 
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realfto'iaMl  "Wn  j^' great  drference  ««ft* 

VriaeMriiiMliig'titlnftlime  nevetbieen  oiled 
id  qlrtBtelk  -  CWlers,  rtrj  likely,  who  art 
R»d)"ntMtWr1ii(tt  thefé  endowment,' «ik 
nhPtb'USIf  Se'{«réivailnl  upon,  to  ma!ke  (Hk 
fiMe<«>^e)fB<Mlt  In  regatd  »  tfce  gooSnefiòF 
Wlftart:  tna  u  (he  Reader  i^fll  Bnd  thaf 
Mate  iawei»ifi»f  diftuiTediii  ihe  Pltface  to 
feii^^diliUI  BlfcMli^bs,  and  other  detached 
rtJcei'k)tth}»Wwk,  let  it  fufBcéatprefcnf,  fe 
^R«e  fcrtfàrfrK»Wi  proof  of  his  iiitegrily  and 
tó*ée*r(rath;''i«  fptalcing  fo  Mdly  of  tht 
WAlflffi.'thr^gh  the  whole  Morfrof  a  Hifto- 
ry.-^ediciìW*  <d  oiit  of  the  moft  potterfiil  of 
tKtn;  whiyiKas  of  the  -Horfe  of  Mediti  tooi 
aitd!had-been  hia  great  Patron  and  Benef^iAor'. 
For»  iMlf  kotrtent  with  relating  many'  of  thoft 
horrible  troths  with  which  the  Lives  of  the. 
Pdpé^abotind»  he  fays,  ia  hisfiril  Book,  after 
a  ^ééital  bf  the  mii^ries  and  diilraaions  his 
Country  had  already  groaned  under,  **  that  all 
the'Wutz  which  Foreigners  afterwards  made 
upon  Italy,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  Popes; 
and  mbft  of  '  th«  ièverai  inundations  of  Bar- 
barians that  poured- themfelves'iAtb^  it,' in  a 
great  ni^fure  occafioned  -by  ttìeir  ificTicment 
and  infitfgation  i-which  pràfticei  biiing  conti- 
imedirbrft  to'tAiJ  timst  have' fo 'long kept,  and 
ftill  keep  My  v/eik  aoddiWded:"  ThisWas 
but  an  'àUléWprd  manner,  fofai<i'  'may  think, 
pf  paying  court  to  fuch  a  fOiitif  as' Cle- 
ment 
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wxa  ADVERTISEMENT,  &c. 
men*  VII.  lod  eTp^liOly  in  fo  great  a  Politi- 
cian as  MacliiaTel.  Even  our  common  Pa- 
/otkUi  CtA'^i^  Paris.-  wlo.li! l!MlMhU« 
with  more  politeneA.  They  fay  iiner  and 
^ndtbBKrihiitga  M  their  idilreSèa  to^  fift 
ArchMliop,  than  patitaci  they  «Uuld  «ofto 
t)M4t*ioiir  himfalf,  andliis  holy  Apoffies;  if 
thty  ver&  new  upon  caMh, 

>^at'Iw«óld>nfir'fMni  tHis  Sttifhrei*, 
«hata'MM^  who  dùca  ta  (peak  the  Whttft 
truth  "in  Tucb  delicate  eirctfmftances.  Catifttot 
be  fufpedcdofeillHIiriippfeffihgordifguiBiig 
it  upon  any  other  occafion,  out  of  puiillapi- 
inity  or  j^rivate  JxUcreA  ;  fq  tluK  ll^w  de$r 
cient  feaaec  he  mtfafftttjUt  fdiiwpeo|lle  n 
aCoilt1?tf,heceftalhly  tteferves  great  applanfe 
from'cvvy  0(ie,a^  a»  Hiflqiian  whp  h»,writ; 
Mf>  '««boaud'jnpjtitiidity  .«nd  i^u4  i* 

■IWM''- !■■'  ■■•..-•■".■       ■  ■■<  ■:.■     • 
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AUTHORS  INTJIODUCTJON. 

f  HEN  I  firft  refoWed  io  Write  tbb 
,  ,  Hiftory  aiid  Tr»af«àions  of  (he  Flo- 
uepooc*,  Jsotb  «t  bootfraod  atwMd»  it  «w Aif 
tlefigD  to  bave  begna  wHh  the  Yew  14^4,  «t 
wb^cb  tii93;c ,  the  Family  of  Medici,  by  the 
naeiUs  <^  Co&po,  sad  bta  father  GioTànni»  bad 
4tfi^^c;<j  .«t^eiuec  begrec  of  «utfaority  tb«B 
«iqr^Sli^i'ii^ia'eiioei- imagining  that"*  Leo- 

'•LeónàiJo  Aretino  was  oiie  of  the'raòftlcamed  men  of 
tftfiftWMltCfenhffy,  ind  rticìéftorcr  ttftheCreA  Tongue 
i«  lal|Cit^<l(ir'litnoceai  VU.  mnfa  iihs  Seeretary  «f  the 
Briefi^  nxtdy  on  zccount  ^  iih  metiu  wfa|cb  cffice  tie  dif- 
cEurgcd  -with  great  credit,  during  the  Reign  of  that  Pontif, 
aU Oie  fbbr'n&ct.  '  He  attended  Pope  John  XXIII.  at  the 
CbiiMl  «»CcMfti«i1a  'I4i3>  iii  wu  irftenrardf 'Sebreb- 
rfi  or,  M  Siine  hj.  Chancellor  to  the  Republic  ef  Tlbrenee, 
b^  which  he  imafled  great  nches.  A  ntaloguc  of  the  booki 
h:^rrote>  vhicb  were  many,  maj  be  fcen  in  Gefner*»  BH- 
StAuM,  aod  ia  Baretti*)  Italién  Libratj^  a  Terj'  nfeful  worV, 
fWifcwJ  \rj  the  Author  at  London,  in  1757  ;  in  which  be 
&ft}  ttwaa  reported^  thattbii  I^eonardo  had  {bund  apùaot 
Tnlfy,  intitnled,  D*  Gkria,  that  he  made  nfe  of  it  in  fcwne 
ofhii  Latin  worki,  and  then  deflroyed  it.  The  Florentines 
were  to  pleafied  with  hb  Hlffory  of  Florence,  that  when  he 
died,  the;  buried  him  wkh  a  chaplet  of  lanrd  round  his 
bead,  and  a  cof»y  of  that  hook  Uid  upon  hislreaft.  There 
is  ftill  a  marble  moanment  to  be  fecn  over  his  grave,  in  the 
Qarch  di  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  It  is  laid,  that  a  copy 
of  Ida  Letters  was  foBod  finne  year*  ago  amongft  the  ma- 
a«kripts  of  Ac  pnMic  Library  at  Oxford,  in  wfaitih  àtat  are 
^^imkat  have  never  yet  been  printed,  fie  died  at  the  age  of 
ftmry-fbar,  in  the  yeari444.  "^^  infcription  upon  his  mo- 

Vol,  I.  b  nardo 
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nardo  d'Arezzo,  anjl  Marco  Poggio  *.  two  ex- 
celient'Hiftbriins/Jiad'Brve'a  a  pariiÌc3li?"aGr 

..  ■  '  ,./,i  '.  ■  ■'-  ,,.'r  -.t^q  t,-:rli  oi.-ji 
nuqnyjt,flpss,Jii(v  great: honour,  h  ^^,{<f\^OfHf<;^j'^§^^cc 
the  d»tii  o^LconardCr,  Hillor,y  is  ìp  mo^irning,'  El^uei^ce  ia 
bccdtatì  tntÀc,  Vhc  Orcéi:  and'Làtìh  Mu'fes  art  in'Wti.  ^^- 
IjlUa-IÙtiJtai.-f.  J65..  L'ar)f«l'iP*^iWt*^-brri.fÌ?j.CqiI 
*  SqfMicaU  hint  ^3cc>ol[tto».^rBTdilc)()lt«o{)o^g^pt,->& 

otlicr  PÒ^s^  aa  he  himfclt  faya.  From  KoiQchew^a  recaU^ 
toClarcnce,  it  the  age  of  irevcnty-four,to  Ijiccéed'hisfrìeiiO) 
i;e<»idrd6rft*he<»ffi«bfGynMllor'tothàfTe^tfKit:^?ftk*i 
beetirwii:^ iìitirnaiely-  aci^aaiiiml-with  kì&i'(halii^~l{ii.ltft, 
and  jvrojc  j( ci?ii<iue  upoahia ■works-  tìi^)^^^ì]fi^^^ 
Cdcraklci  but  bi^ genius  faupcal,  as  appeaufrom  his  ìnTCf;- 
tìves  agailiftLaureniìila  Valla,  land'his  Hiftofv  of'FIorenCc 
il  nòe  l«4ked  upon  to  be  chhbr  ciridid^  et  ende}  '■  ^hiWiì* 
atMwIcdittidiCtwtneilÙQffnftfvi».  he  ani)  M«btisiìi(as  rfa; 
Uttp  fayfkin,h'S  .■V«/'«"7/^y'(«^.  Wm.  Ì-.Bafl.i^  ji;0 
difcoveicd  fcvcral  old  mamifcript?,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  (Jal^, 
about  tWenty  miles  from  that  City,  and  parcicularlya  pcrféfl 
one  tt  C^imillìD^B  works  j  ^t  nbwa  of  which:  was  ««tiA*^ 
With  ff^i  I^H«  by  tbe  lÀUraiit  M-  liwy,  ^  vp  fi^tpgUffi 
«opy  bt^orC'i Though  it  is  faid,  there  is  on.e^  t|lC:^OfilQ^n 
Ijllrary  above  500  years  old,  a^id  feveral  of  very  ancient  date 
in  tfiéPi-èlìcli  King's.  In  his  craVeh  through  GernrartyVUfc 
tnnfc^UMd  ìhk  boois  oi  TìAlj  De^MiHu^' Jt  Légiiki\ì*[ùdbi 

hcpyblifhed^  aiijidicd  in  (h^year  145Q,  at  the  ^g^-tjf,  cigt»^. 
It  is  faia,  this  Poggio  fold  a  Manu/cript  of  Livy't  works, 
very foirly  tranrcrib^d  Witb  his  Own  hdnd,  for  ilo  crbWiia^tD 
the  ceiek-aaid' f^iaoinia»  Stìaaxaj.ta^  Aij(i»tiiai  Kingrcf 
Naples^  Ui>(WB^ifil),,fh?  S«f|Cffry),iini»Jef(^r,tp|h^SiWUr 
jefty,  faj?,  "li«irK\t  yop,  of  you^  great  wifdojn,  to  1|:C  me 
know,  t^hether  roggio  or  1  ail  the  more  prudent  part  ;  he 
indifpcJing^of  Li>y,  to  purehifc*  farm  H«ar  'BìtiHnéiiilf  tf 
wbo  fdUn  ICJtatcito  buythpcafithor,.:!!!  hiR  tiRn^rfvnttng. 
Yow^.diKSla?n(}.nioddly  ^pcour?gc,p)C|^o,_?i^}ioi|  ti>is,(aT 
miliar  cjueftion."  Gailoit  trattf  its  Bibliatlni^ueL,  ^.  j 54.,  155. 
This  Alphonfo  Was  a  iowr  ctf  Letters,  and  ga*e'PBg'gW-i 
large  fUtn  of  moaey  for  1  traofiatkuk  of  ^DOjrh0ii\iiCyrò- 

count 
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fere  that   dctioo.     ^ut  afterwards,    having 

;ffl)éiÈÈ^H^f;^^or'3'crtHey.haaprc)ce 
ì-n^ghfi.r-^Gomaffind.  my.'.oivn  by  itnitàtiog 
AcHuisl'ftwnitl'tbiyiiad  beertfbry  accufàtem- 
^èA^ìiihìfèì^^i^ìm>Ti 'bPtHe  -tt-ars- vWi!eh"the 
'F1(ò^i|i|Ìtìft^fi'àd  beén  engaged  ih  with'i^r'e'ign.' 
ffjril^pcsapà  fexai^  ;  but  that  they  w«recìth« 
.liOtì^TftleiUtaUnbcriling  thetr-cfviIdìfiòn£on« 
fflftf^'^tìitffftifc^  'inimdfiticsv  '  ariif'-thè/fòhfc-' 
^ef^"^  theÀi,  or  had  touched  upon  then?| 
ififjfetwurfVy  and 'fupcrficìal  a  inAnn«f«' that 
IJiCEìn«iildaKi  ivtas'  nshtyerih'  thc'  kafV  ^^oBted 
^i;  AfertSafed  by'it';- which,  r'fQp|iofe;;thcy 
JE(^i^,|^tbf^^]É^ccaiife  they"  thought  t&o-t'ppcuf- 
s^»Q$9  tuhnt'txìAwg  and  in£gmfi08nti>thiut 
^>ró«fcy^of'*seÌwg  i«o«»Klftd  ;  or  ont'àf-ffnt  'oP 
tìffPtfffi?^^  thé'acfcèrtdants  óTfiicH  às^h^|;mouÌd 
-h^v^j^lp^ft  (jtljerwifc  obliged  tprngnrit^'/vritb. 
diifl>Qn«^  ^vBatbtWhitfa  reafc^s^i&frd  iaia^i  boi 
tìtt3Wttì'W%fo''Witho(rf-6fB:n(Jé;ilèefrfi(o'be' 
■i(tifej^<lcfiè^  unworthy,  offb  grèàf  mèii.'''  Fbr' 
yfef^Opxer  Ì9ì  either ,.,infìfn(aiy,e  ;Qir,flht9ctainf 
ìag'ih  bitA«^i^  pcÌRcapaJly  refulcs^A-dm  a  deaf 
:rfS'tìrt?iì?«rt*ritìalnaiTàticm  òf  Firai.J  Kany^ 
rya"£|i9g||2an  be  offervicato  fiich 'as  govern 
^«pM^ìfwrit^.muA.bic  that. chiefly  which  lays 
0piM^iiv6l'ft'cau(es'0f>'di<rcard  anddiViliohs  in 
tHétf//'Sy"vthith'they  may  grow  wife  a r  the 
iìffù^eiììf  others,  and  learn  to  prefcrve  peace 
anUììbaitifiaìXy  at  home  :/  if  exaaQp]««  drawn 
b  2  from 

JflU'.-- 
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iflMMffocfi  ^._  W.h«9»s  ji|i<^  »4b«0n«h»tin« 

■;SIH°n8ftSfesNB4>i)ify;,tb(;AcoMb,l!sf»LWt:tJ!M! 
;l!Jyh9'5yi:WAA?Pif«*'!W  .Mftltt>S,l|iA«)lS-, 
,t)>rij(f,4i5  giji^iii)s,3nii  rtw  Ji<:pp;*i  («igMliBi- 

>i°','i,'l??»i>PVi'it''4.  IJHHStidkitM  iiiiW , i«<o 

not,t9,t?,()aj5^iclj4  m  U)fl  hift9«y  ,«fi W  PW- 
plf  t)(jt ,,flas , cjf fc?i«)5Ì,(ft\our .li»»),, , , Awl, 
W  ,™J-..RI'in'P!''-.'lt»'(i.ing:.M<!ni9nftNtO<-  tie 
.,ftfCflgH),ijf,fH"f,Citjy,fo„j:lss^,jas:,»beo/&Bs 

fubvcrted 

u,.i,z__t,,  Google 


I  »■««.»  DUCT  rots      Tuacni 
ihfiiil  iigBiii  fB<)bJMs^::th«i<\^f«]òiMJ  Pittli- 

«idiiibnAioty  ^«'the^ouiùtloA  of  tbMifeMt 
i>abftUti(^^i|tii)>,tli^tt  ilt«JtAÌI%rili^  of <?§£!- 

!die4S«6aF  bf.'àié  m^tt  '  Rni.H'À&iléS.'ìl 

tWu^  (littten''»fV>tHlf  iyèitt  òf  >i1«;  Brrtpl^ij, 
iwiiMMlim^illwk^MU  'd'ave  bien'SiéWja'ilb'- 
*ti'0*'f«Skd«V     Pop»  H  wìH -Ktfé*«;  fljat 

:«iKU««dii»ÙN  Aem, 'tte'éuéjiiJs'' £t^  thcfe 
1h4tkW*lii6«éiì«'p4iré(!«)?pòf'it,'>'WAé'a6feto 
nS&'iftì  »MÌ)'  "isf '«««tir-  th«t«Ìii4-'fbot*  and 
i«»«t»8»i(fti<lr«)b«iit'f-«rrfic*horttcÀtWfthtìr 
nmn  eimUtisifìiHtK  ixptéìtìbn  àgàlhrfÀrez- 
«Kj  t«ihì^  «vgi'ili  tli^  ^afbe^i  the  baftle  of 
iBlAip>M(Htì.''"-Aii(l'af«rwarii«i'  !n''the  war 
.■iHttpiMiinpfVifcdtfli  Duke  of  Milan,  when 
-itiip  wiifc^bHgéd'  to  truft  to  dint  a^'  money 
■•■dloiSll^àWrjf-fthce!  '(as  their  own  were 
-si""''"'.  then 
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&«^s^in9king-?a  iìtEihtir  di^ìxyi^sxè-ìXhtit 

.  ftaàtlfctìufìtgOìtaLdacaii- it  V  ■■  -U  -/rn  rirynì 
-iihfiiit^dtG'.'BO-  rotfoniiil'.thesKfoTCiuvhyilho 
ct9f^S!\fiaà{.pr3$òcÈt.óSitho  -dviL'DJ0aótkin3 
1v}Hfìhhif>F)eRediÈn  thitsìRepiifaJib»  fljdukbrìaf 
Wjihodgtù  wftf  {4iy.bf  a  Vaio  ute;  atui-  partactAui 
felttttQO.  '.'.-  ^d'ìé  iheùs  'Obble  Atucbors,  wex9 
d^terjlaÀifyàrttit'oiiìly  by  the  iear  a£thiurtÌDg 
1^0  .«liìnnctry^-iómc  whom  ihoyiboiilldEao** 
(Bfiarilytbc.otiliged  to  fpeakiof^  ihe^nrìdolijF 
mfAook  tbrc^metticr,  and  fliew  tlkeiji  mere  not 
jufficionUyf  aw&rc  of  chat  latent /ambisio» 
whiph'Ì6Kii4turally  implanted  io  ali meBiitad' 
tiuainj)^»  of  having  cheir'own  naA^ici  andi 
tbtf&}«£.tJt«irA»c«nors  trsQrtnitted.'to.Ho^éi^. 
Mty.,  Nor  did  ithey. recoiled  that  mnnyà  Whd 
nover  hndr.afiy.opportgnity  of  {ìgaalisìng^ 
thcmffil^tes  hy  vittpousand  laudable  atchkvtì' 
monta>  hsvÀ  èodeavoured- to  perpetuato  thcìr 
m^nvM^by  thè  moft  &agitÌous  and  dcteilablcì 
means. tf-.  .  .Neither  did  they  .conlidex  chat 

.  *  A'Ooitì  fiiftttampcd  by  theFÌQTtìntm«.'  "fliat  <rf  P«l 
lemipnid-ikity-»  "»:tt)  «baix  ss.  6à.  Stdrìivgcitbatirof 
France  is.  6d.  of  Germany  38.  4d,  of  Spaiti  4s.  44  of  Hoi* 
landfffild  Poland  2*.  of  Savoy  3d.  hilf-pcnnyj  ofGoWfa, 
llie  liaft  it  mod  jutobably  meant  hert.  ' ,  ' 

f  As  Eroftratus.who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Dbiia.aL  Ep^  ■ 
Tus,  wbich  was  rcclconed  the  mofl;  magnificoit  ftru£iurc  in 

tranfac- 
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isr;T'R!pi)UX:Tjii<)fr.   «xri» 

btaognrStbtlieinv  fiMh 'ié  :[faotfeTctf  ^llvtP^rtd 

iùSsmyogptxv- ike'-Aiiatii  'whii^tàik  if&tvét 

wvitcflocibritedL  tTfaeie  con&dwaiicifSS'^firtfA 

begJD  my  Hi-ftory  frotHtfae'  TeTy^faaluàk^tì 
oCtonrCity.  Aod  fiDce  it  is  not  my  itttfcn- 
tionto^traikrcribc  what  has  been  albcódy'fitìb- 
)ifhdd>by  othors,  1  Ihall  relate  ~fpcii>lhirtg^ 
oofy-'tsi happened  withm  tbeCiiy  tto^^e  year 
f  43-4,,-  takang  no  further  noiioe  of  ibreign 
tnn&i3i<ins  than  what  will  be  abiohitely  ne- 
cofiàrJly  for  a  better  UTiderilatiding  of  whdt 
oicbrred  at  home  :  after  which  peridd^  Ifhdl 
gtrea  didind  account  both  of  ofild  ind  thd 
«tfacr-  -  And  that  the  Reader  m«y  iiave  a 
dtearcaoid  moird.extsa6veprorpe£l:both<\Mays 
ividi»iHiftory>  before  I  con>e  to  iveiaijofthe 
dSyu^of''P\wvaco,  I  wiHnievr''b)i«i»hbiJmeani9 
Italy  bfttfitne  fubj£à  to  thofe  Prlnbes  vVlio  g&ur 
temod'ic.  that  time:  all  whrch..wi)Mb<''iti- 
ekHitd'in  tb&  four  lirft  bookSi!  TbS'^fìnft 
fhall'  oontaJQ  a  brief  rccitstof  che  Iprlnoi- 
pal  «vMtB  that  happened  in'  IC'dly  from  i che 
d6Òteiti3on  of  the  Roman  Empire  ioÌhe<yeaF 
14434,  .The  fc,cQiid,,a  general.accoflnK  «f-  af- 
fains-frooi  div foandation  of  Florenceito  the 
.     -Mt-,  <..■.-■  ..■■■.,,    ■>,..-  ; 

theiÉéiW.:!.' A' grca*  author  obfcrves,.  Uwc,  .*•  riie'kiva.or 
ricbetAnd  plcafiire  is  not  6>  prcdomioaot  aaianglt  dian^io^* 
ia^fjcpèn^mtbt tbirft «£ &me."  .-;>,  -    ;  r 

-::  ■.■i.-.-J.rr        ■      .     .     .■  „v  !■.■  Wfir 
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il       THE    AUTHOR*!.   *a 

wir  -that  wM  commenced  «gtiht  «ke  ftp», 
after  the  EzptdfioD  of  tbcDahe  tS  A<I««M. 
The  tUrd  will  condode  with  the  dewb  of 
IradifMU  King  of  Nj^ks  :  nd  ia  ihcfoatth 
wéOull  tfrire  at  the  year  1434.  Afterwbi<h 
we  (ball  igire  apatticolar  narntiveof  all  pro- 
ceedioga,  both  within  aod  without  the  City* 
fill  we  opme  down  V  oor  own  time». 
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A  tt  G  u  M  E  K  t.  ; 

32i*  Rmun  Empire  raimd  ijy  inundatioHs  of  Barha. 
rians.     Tbe  Wtfiem  Getbs  the  firfi  invaders  of  it. 

•  Rome  taken  andfacktd  iy  them  under  the  cctHmand  of 
jìlàric.  Tbe  Huns  invade^  ftafy*  take  Aqvileia  under 
tbe  cenduS  of  Attila,  and  advance  to  RoAit  ;  but  re- . 
tire  at  tbe  requefi  of  tbe  Pope.  The  frfi  refidenct  of 
tbe  Roman  empere*"s  at  Ravenna.  Odoacet  caufes 
itimfdf  to  be  ftyled  King  of  Rome,  and  is  the  firjt  of 
tbe  Barbarians  that  theugbt  of  fixing  in  Italy.     The 

■  Empire  is  eantoned  out  into  ftveral  di^fions.  TbeO' 
doric  invades  Itahf,  kills  Odeacer,  calls  himfelf  King  of 
Rome-,  ani  holds  bis  refidence  at  Rnvemta:  His  great 
eSieMj  and  death.  BeUfarius  appointed  General  for 
tbe  Emperor  Jujliman.  He  is  recalled  and  fucceeded 
by  Narjes,  or  Narfetety  an  Eunach.  Longintts  changes 
the  form  of  government  in  Itafy.  Tbe  Lotiìhàrds  in- 
^ifiàf^ii  Jiider  their  King  Alboin,  wbo  is  Oflerwardt 
ifff^^nated  iy  Almacbild,  at  the  inJOgation  of  bis  own 
wife,  Tbe  Bijhops  of  Rome  begin  to  extend  ibeir  au- 
tbority.  Tbe  Eafiern  Empire  ruined  tn  tbe  time  of 
tbe  Esnperor  HeracUks.  ,  Charlemagne  exempts  the 
Pope  from  all  human  JurjfdiSlion,  and  is  cbofen  Em- 

■  peror  of  tbe  Wefi.     Tbe  original  of  Cardinals.    .Of-   , 
porco  being  eleStd  Pope  is  ammed  of  bis  name,  and 

■■    tboMges  it\   wbicb  atfiom  »  felhwed  iy  fucceeding 
Voi.L  B  Popes, 
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Popes.    The  erigimi  of  Pi/a.     The  fiate  of  Ita^  in 
the  year  9^1.     Pfie  Gregtry  y.Js  drfven  A|  ef 
Rattte,-  hut  teturm  thither.  '  He  deprives  the  Remans 
of  the  power  of  chujing  their  Emperors^  and  confers 
it  upon  Six  Princes  ef  Gvrthatrfy  who  are  afterwards 
called  Eleflors.    Nicholas  II.  deprives  the  Romans  cf 
thtir  ri^bf  of  ipprovirig'  the  Pipes  v^hen  tltSìèdt  ami^ 
reduces  the  eleMon  to  tie  fuffrages  of  Cardinals  only. 
An  Anlipepe  is  fet  up,  which  caufts  a  fchifm  in  (be 
■Cimrch.     A  quarrel  beivtsixt  the  Emperor  Henry  IV, 
and  the  Pope  gives  rife  to  the  Gutlpb  and  Gbiheline 
FaSiens.     The  original  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.   The 
firft  Crufade  àgainfi' the  Saracens  "promoted  by  Ur- 
ban II.     Why  fojalkd.    Another  Anfip^e.     The  pe- 
nance enjojrted  Henry  It.  Kihg  of  England,  upon  tbt 
templaijjts  made  about  the  murder  ef  Thomas  Btckell' 
'.'  Archhifhop  of  Canterbury,     The  ordfrj,  ^f  St.  Dtmittic 
and  St.  Francis  infiitutedin  theyear  1218.     JiC'/ifle 
of  King  of  Jerufalea  iransfirred  to  (be  Kings  of  If  a~ 
pies.     The  Houfe  ef  Efit  became  Lords  of  Ferrara. 
The  Gnelphs/tde  with  the  Church,  tbt  Ghibelrnes  with 
the  Emperor.  '  Thefrji  mnlion  made  of  Pepe's-  Ne- 
phews.    Cele/line  V.  refigns  the  Pontificate  te  Bevi' 
face  yill.  The  Jubilee  mftituted  by  £oniface,  ami.et 
fir  fi  appointed  te  he  celebrated  every  bundrUth  year. 
Ckment  VI.  removes-  with  his  Court  into  Franciintbe 
.  year  1036.     The  Vi/comi^  a  great  famiy  iftA€lan, 
become  Princes  ef  that  city  by  thf  txpui^eit.  af  the 
Torri.     Thefirfi  Date  of  Milan.    The  Buhikm  falls 
to  the  SfoTzas.     The  original  cf  the  Venetians^  .  Con- 
dia  ceded  to  them  by   the-  French.     Nicolò  di  Lo- 
renzo, under  the  tiìie  of  Tribune^,  m^kes  bim0f  jthe 
thief  Mugifirate  of  Rome.     The  Jubilee  rediiced.  to 
■  fifty  years.    Avignon  given  to  the  Pope  hy  .the  .^ueen 
of  Naples.     Gregory  XI.  returns  with  bisGeurt.  to  ' 
Rome,  after  it  bad  refided/eventy-one  years  in  France. 
Ckifient  VI L  Antipope.     Great  guns  firft  ufedinjbe 
vsar  betwixt  the  Geneefe  and  the  Venetians.     Tfyee 
Popes  at  one-time.     The^^jfeen  of  Napks  calli  ixJhe 
.   K.'hg  ff  Arragon  to  her  i{^a»t<t  adfpts  Jnm,  «nd 
,  .  '  .        ^  ,  .i  ■:.  'makes 
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wakes  Braccio  de  Montone  ber  General,  'thejiate  of 
Italf  at  that  lime.  A  cbara£ìer  of  tbefeveral  Princtt 
and  chief  Commanders. 

THE  people  who  inhabit  the  Northern  parts 
that  lie  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
'living  in  a  healthful  and  proline  climate, 
oftin  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  yaft  numbers  of 
them  aft  forced  to  leave  their  native  country,  and. 
go  in  f<arch  of  new  Iiabications.     For  whep  any  one 
of  thofe  provinces  begins  to  grow  too  populous,  and 
wants  to  difburtheh  itfelf,  the  following  method  is 
obfervcd  :  In  the  fiift  place,  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  each  of  which  there  is'  an  equal  propor. 
tion  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.     After  this,  they  call  lots  ;  and  that  divi- 
0òn,  which  the  lot  falls  Upon  quits  the  country,  and 
goes  to  feck  its  Fortune,  leaving  the  other  two  more 
room  and  liberty  to  enjoy  their  pofTcflions  at  home. 
■  Thcfe  demigrations  proved  the  dcftruftion  o£  the 
ftoman  empire  ;  to  which  the  emperors  themfclves 
a>fo  did  not  a  little  contribute.    For  when  they  aban- 
doned Rome,  the  ancient  feat  of  their  government, 
and  went  to  reiide  at  Conflantinople,  the  wefterii 
parts  of  the  Empire  became  weak  and  dcfencelefa, 
being  f^r  removed  from  their  infpection,    and  con- 
lequendy  more  liable  to  be  plundered  both  by  their* 
own  fubfiitutes  and  the  incurfions  of  foreign  enemies.  -~ 
And  indeed,  if  the  inilotence  and  pufìUanimìty  of 
.    the  Princes,  the  perfidy  of  their  Minifters,  the  fury, 
ftpcngth,  and  obfiinacy  of  the  Invaders,  had  been 
in  any  degree  lefs  than  they  were,  an  Empire  fo 
powerful,  and  founded  in  the  blood  of  fo  many 
brave  men,  could  not  well .  have  been  fubvQrted  : 
lince  it  was  not  till  after  -many  of  thcfe  inundations 
chat  its  ruin  was  finally  accomplilhed. 

The  firft  of  thelc  Northern  nations  that  invaded 
she  empire,  aftei  the  *  Cimbri  (who  were  fubdued 

*  ThtCe  people,  ucordms  to  Cluver.  at  firit  cune  from  the  «w 
trnnity  of  tba  North,  aad  tben  polTel&d  the  whole  of  that  large 
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by  Marias  a  Roman  Citizen)  were  the  Vifìgoths, 
that  is,  the  Weflern  Goths,  to  whom  the  Emperors, 
after  leverai  battles  fought  upon  the  confines  of  the 
empire,  at  la((  aOigned  the  country  that  extends  ic- 
felt  along,  the  banlcs  of  the  Danube  for  their  habi- 
tation ;  of  which  they  maintained  the  pofTeflion  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  And  though  they  after- 
wards often  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces  at  differ-^ 
ent  times  and  upon  various  occafìons,  they  were  as 
often  repelled  by  the  power  of  the  emperors.  Theo- 
dofius,  to  his  great  honour,  was  the  1a(k  that  de- 
feated and  entirely  reduced  them  to  obedience  :  af- 
ter whichy^  they  did  not  chufe  any  other  King  of 
their  own  to  reign  over  them,  as  they  ufed  to  do  t>c- 
fore,  but  voluntarily  fubmicted  to  his  govemment, 
received  His  pay,  and  fought  under  his  banners. 
Sut  when  that  Prince  died,  and  his'  two  fons  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius  were  left  heirs  to  the  crdwn,  tho* 
not  to  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  their  father, 

psninruU  nhich  extefidi  itrdf  into  tbe  German  ocean,  formerly 
called  Cimbrla  Chtrfonerk»,  iind  nov  Jathnd.  And  thi*  opinion 
it  confirmed  by  tlie  teftlmaniet  of  Velleiui  PatCrculu»,  Eucropìvi, 
and  Oroliiis-  They  left  this  angle  about  the  year  Cjg  of  Romci  or 
594Dorthe  world,  either  becauJe  the  fea  had  encroached  upoiL  ir, 
or  that  it  wd)  not  any  longer  capable  of  fuftaininK  fo  vaft  a  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants,  who,  as  Tome  fay,  amounted  at  that  time  to 
above  ;oo,ooo,  belides  ivomcii  and  childreo  {  and  joining  witb  the 
qutcaft  of  fever^  other  lotions,  ibe^  over-ran  all  Germany,  Iftria, 
Sclavonia,  the  country  cf  the  Grifoni,  uid  &nitE«rUnd  i  from 
«'hence  they  Fell  into  Dauphini,  Langaedoc,  and  Frpvcnce,  and 
Jaft  of  all  into  Italy.  The  Romana  being  afhiniftiM  at  fuch  fwAtma 
of  Barbariani,  fent  out  their  armici  againft  thetn,  which  were  oficB 
defeated  i  but  at  laft  Marius  beat  thero  near  Arici  in  the  plain*  of 
Camargue,  and  afterward*  gave  them  a  total  overriirow  betwixt  Alx 
and  St.  Maximjn.  The  monnmentt  of  which  viftory  are  yet  to  be 
leen  upon  the  fame  road,  where  the  Raman*  erefled  pyramid*  in 
knemory  of  thiadecifTve  battle,  fought  in  tbe  year  of  Rome  65a, 
«nd  tpi  yearc  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  autbort  fay  the 
Cimbriani  firft  invented  drums  :  but  that,  if  it  i*  worth  their  while, 
IE  left  to  the  difquifìtions  of  the  curiou*.  Strabo  fayi,  they  ftretcb- 
«d  the  lluaa  of  animals  over  their  open  charioti  in  time  of  war,  and 
beat  them  with  Iticks  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  fight.  They  were  a 
very  fierce  and  warlike  people,  large  of  ilature,  and  sfed  to  re- 
tffuee,  fays  Valerins  Maximus,  over  any  of  their  relationa  or  friendf 
that  fellin  battle,  and  to  nuke  great  lamentation  over  thofe  that 
died  of  ficknefi  -,  looking  upon  the  one  as  a  glorious  and  bappr 
death,  the  other  a*  infvnoui  and  difhonourable. 

the 
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the  times,  like  the  Emperors,  began  to  alter  for  che 

Theodofius  had  appointed  three  Governors  to  pre- 
fide over  the  three  parts  of  the  empire,  RufEnus 
over  the  Eaft,  Stilico  over  the  Weft,  and  Gildo  over 
the  Sot^th;  but,  after  his  death,  they  all  refolved 
to  drop  the  title  of  governors,  and  alTume  the  Ibve- 
reign  dominion  over  thofe  provincps  themfelves. 
Gildo  and  Ruffinus  were  foon  fupprefTed  :  but  Sti- 
lico concealing  his  ambition  with  more  artifice,  en- 
deavoured to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  and' 
confidence  of  the  new  Emperors,  with  a  defign, 
howeveV,  to  perplex  and  embarrafs  their  af^jrs,  that 
jb  he  might  afterwards  the  more  eafily  fucceed  in 
hts  attempts.  To  ftir  up  the  Vifigoths  againft  them, 
he  advifea  the  Emperors  to  retrench  their  former 
pay  ;  and  left  that  nation  alone  niould  not  be  able 
to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  empire,  he  likewife  in- 
cited the  Bargundians,  Franks,  Vandals,  and  Alans, 
(Northern  people  Itkethc  others,  and  already  in  mo- 
tion to  feek  new  habitations)  to  invade  the  Roman 
provinces. 

The  Vifigoths,  therefore,  feeing  their  ufua!  fub- 
fidias  reduced,  determined  to  redrefs  themfelves. 
For  which  purpofc,  they  made  Alaric  their  King, 
under  whofe  conduél  they  invaded  the  empire,  and 
after  many  enterprtzes,  not  only  took  and  facked 
Rome  ilfelf,  but  over-ran  all  the  reft  of  Italy.  Not 
long  after  thefe  vi£torious  atchievements  Alaric  died, 
and  was  fucfceded  by  Ataulph,  who  marrying  Pla- 
cidia,  fifter  to  the  Emperors,  promifed  them,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  alliance,  to  march  with  an  army  to' 
the  relief  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  provinces  were' 
then  much  harrafled  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Van* 
dalSj-Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Franks.  The  Van- 
dals who  had  feized  upon  that  part  of  Spain  called 
Betica,  being  now  bard  prelfed  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  Vifigoths,  were  called  over  by  Bo-' 
BÌ£ice,  (who  at  that  time  governed  Africa  in  the 
luune  of  the  Soiperors)  to  cwne .  and  fettle  there  :• 
B  3  far 
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for  as  he  was  the;i  in  open  rebellion  bisq^fiflf,-  hit  w«|; 
afraid  of  beipg  called  to  account  and  puniflied  far, 
it  by  thofc  Princes.  The  Vafld^lp,  therefore,  wil- 
lingly embarked  in  this  enterpfiic,  foe  the  nnfww^ 
abovementioned,  and  under  the  b^oocr^  of  Gtiaferic 
their  King  made  a  d&fcent  upon  the  coafl  of  Africa^ 
In  the  mean  time  TheqdòfiuB,  the  foaof  Area-, 
dius,  fucceeded  to  the  empire  ;  but  as  he  gave  Uitf^ 
felf  little  troubk  about  the  aSak's  of  the  Weft,  thcfe- 
new  intruders  began  to  think  of  eftabliQiing  thefn-: 
fclves  in  their  acquifitìons.  Accordingly,  the  Vwi-, 
Jais  foon  made  themfelveq  makers. of  Africa,  fhC' 
Alans  and  Vifigoths  of  Spain,  and  the  Franks  *nd 
Burgundians  not  only  over-ran  Gaul,  but  give 
names  to  the  places  of  which  they  had  refpedtively 
pofTefTed  thenifelves,  calling  one  part  of  it  France, 
and  the  other  Burgundy.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers inviting  others  to  invade  the  empire,  the 
Huns  feized  upon  Pannonta,  '  a  .province  on  this  lidc 
the  Danube,  and  gave  it  the  ndme  of  Hungary. 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  And  what  ftill  in-- 
creafcd  thefe  misfortunes,  was,  that  the  Emperor 
feeing  himfelf  attacked  in  To  many  different  places, 
began  to  treat,  hrft  with  the  Vandals,  tnd  then  with 
the  Franks,  in  order  to  leflcn  the  number  of  his 
-  enemies,  which  very  much  dimtaifhed  his  own 
power  and  authority,  and  at  the  fame  time  added 
conQderable  ftrength  and  reputation  to  the  Barba- 
rians. Nor  was  the  ifland  of  Britain,  now  called 
England,  exempt  from  its  fliarc  in  thefe  troubles, . 
For  the  Britons  beginning  to  grow  apprehenHve  of 
the  people  that  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  feeing 
the  Emperor  not  able  to  protect  them,  called  jn  the; 
Angli,  a  German  nation,  to  their  sjfiftànce.  The 
Angli,  accordingly,  under  Vortiger  their  Kingt 
undertook  to  defend  them,,  and  for  fome  time  be* 
Slaved  like  faithful  allies,  but  afterwards  drove  tfaeta 
out  of  the  idand,.  and  taking  poflcAion  of  it  diem-, 
felves  gave  it  the  napie  of  EngUod.  B^ng  thus  ex-* 
pcUed  their  coyau-y,  and  become  defpetaxe  by  ne* 
.  ■  ccffity, 
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Ceffity,  die  Bnt«ii  refolved  to  invade  Tome  other, 
though  they  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  own  : 
and  with  this  refolucion  having^palTsd  the  Tea,  they 
poflbOèd  themfelvcs  of  that  part  which  lies  upon  the 
coaft  of  France,  and  called  ic  Brctagnc,  or  Britany. 
The  Huns  who,  as  we  faid  before,  had  fetzed  tipon 
Pannonia,  joining  with  divers  other  peofile,  as  the 
Zcpidi,  Enili,  Turing),  and  Oftrogoths,  or  Eaftern 
Gothsi  put  themfelvcs  in  motion  once  more,  and  wenc 
in  queft  of  frelh  quarters.  But  not  being  able  to 
force  their  way  into  France,  which  was  then  bravely 
defended,  by  the  Barbarians,  they  penetrated  into 
Italy  under  tlw  conduà  of  their  King  Attila,  who 
hoc  long  before  had  murdered  his  brother  Bleda  '; 
by  which  he  rid  himlèlf  of  aH  partnerfhip  in  the 
government,  and  became  fo  powerful  that  he  re- 
duced Andane  King'  of  the  Zepidi^  and  Velamir 
King  of  the  Oftrt^oths,  into  a  fort  of  fubjedlion  to 
him.  And  having  thus  got  footing  in  Italy  he  in- 
Tcftcd  •  Aquileia  ;.  before  which  place  he  centinued 
two  years  without  molcftation,  and  during  the  fiege 
not  only  laid  wafte  the  whole  country  round  about 
it,  but  totally  difperfed  the  inhabitants,  which,  as 
we  fliall  relate  in  its  proper  place,  'firft  gave  nfe  to 
the  city  of  Venice,  After  he  had  taken  and  demo- 
lifhed  Aquileia  and  many  other  cities,  he  advanced 
towards  Rome,  which  he  fpared  however  out  of  re- 
verence to  the  t  Pope,  whom  he  held  in  fo  great 
veneration,  that  at  his  interceflion  only  he  withdrew 
out  of  Italy  into  Auftria,  where  he  died  ^.     Aft» 

•  Thenpital  of  Frinii,  formerly  a  city  of  great  eminence,  but 
nttw  very  mucb  decayed.  It  is  at  prefenf  Aibjtft  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  tkeugb  the  Patriarch  it  appointed  by  the  Venetiani. 

f  Leo  I.  cammonly  called  St.  Leoj  he  enjoyed  the  poniiGcate 
bom  tbc  year 440  till  46t. 

%  He  wu  called  tAt  Scourri  of  Gei,  Gnce  there  waa  hardly  any  nation 
in  Bnrope  that  did  not  ftel  the  weight  of  hii  armt.  The  peacs 
which  he  made  with  Theodolini  the  yoonger  vat  very  diflionotirable 
to  that  emperor  I  for  he  obliged  him  to  adrancefìx  thoiifand  pound 
weigbt  of  gold  in  ready  money,  and  promife  to  pay  liim  a  thou&nd 
pound  weight  every  y«r  for  the  future.  So  that  the  eaftem  erapir** 
sotwiibfUndiDg  the  fpecioni  nimc  of  penfion,  wlticti  wai  pTC*  to 
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{lis  death,  Vclatnir  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  and 
^me  chief's  of  the  other  nations  took  up  anTis  againft 
Xenric  and  Euric  the  fons  of  Attila,  one  of  whom 
they  killed,  and  drove  the  other  wkb  all  the  Hutu 
over  the  i^lanuhe  again  into  their  own  country  :  up- 
on which  the  Oftrogoths  and  Zepidi  eftablifhed 
themfclves  in  Fannoni»;  and  thcEruli  and  Turiogi 
(:ontinued  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

After  Attila  had  left  Italy,  Vatentinian  then  Em-  • 
peror  of  the  Weft,  rcfolvcd  to  attempt  the  reftora» 
tion  of  that  empire  to  its  former  greatnefs  and  fplen-< 
dor  ;  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  it 
with  more  eufc  and  conveoience  againft  the  irrup- 
tions of  che  Barbarians,  he  chofe  Ravenna  inftead 
of  Rome  for  the  place  of  his  refidencc  Thefe  ca- 
lamities which  the  Weftern  empire  fuftained,  had 
often  obliged  the  Emperor  who  rejided  at  Conftan- 
tinople  to  give  the  government'  of  it  to  other  pco- 

thls  exaSion,  In  faA  became  tributary  to  tbe  Hunt.  MaÌmbou>|h 
Hill.de  rAnanifme.  Tom.  ili,  p.4.  The  fame  author  fayi.  Hill,  de  St, 
S.eon.  1.  iii.  p.  «10  that  Attila  having  leen  a  pifiure  at  Milan,  which 
rtprefented  an  emperor  fitting  upon  bii  throne  with  ScjthÌRDi  i* 
chaini  under  bis  fèet,  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and  another  to  bf 
put  op  in  it)  room,  wherein  he  himfeir  waa  drawn,  liltinE  upon  a 
throne  furraunded  with  emperort  loaded  vrith  bagt  of  fìlver  and 
gold,  which  the)^  came  to  empty  at  iiit  Teet  in  a  very  rubmifliv* 
inanner  ;  intimiiing  by  thii,  that  as  he  had  obliged  Theodnfiu*  fc- 
ven  or  eight  yean  before  to  pap  him  tribute,  lie  would  force  the 
Emperor  valentinian  to  do  the  fame,  in  order  (o  favo  hit  life  and  , 
the  miferablc  remain»  of  the  empire.  It  it  fajd  he  deGjned  to  have 
eftablifhed  bit  own  language  in  the  empire  upon  the  ruint  of  the 
Roman.  Alcyoniut  in  bit  Medicei  Legat ut  introduce!  Giovanni 
fle'Medici  fpeaking  in  the  following  manner,  "  There  ii  preferve4 
'in  our  Library  a  book  written  in  Oitek  by  an  unknown  author, 
concerning  the  wars  of  tbe  Gotht  in  Italy,  t  remember  to  have 
fead  in  it,  that  King  Attila,  after  hii  viftorie»,  being  refolved  to 
propagate  the  Gothic  tongue,  publilKed  an  edi&  to  prohibit  all  peik 
font  ftom  fpeaking  Latin,'  and  Cent  for  teacbert  out  of  hii  own 
.f;ountJ7  to  inJlrufl  tb;  Italiani  in  the  Gothic  lanraage."  This  fort 
of  ambilion  feemi  to  have  been  common  to  molt  conquerort.  The 
Greek»,  Romani,  TuiV'*  Moon,  Normant,  and  many  other  na- 
tions attempted  fC,  and  Tome  of  jhem  with  fiiccefi.  TheFrvnch  ia 
tliefe  ttmes  are  extending  their  language  at  a  great  rate,  and  en- 
deavouring by  all  manner  of  artiScei  tu  make  iC  become  general 
thronjhout  Eurooe  at  leaft.  Thit  (Tinte  wa»  either  fuffocated  by  an 
—ion  of  blood  from  bit  nofe,  a»  fome  fay  t  or  murdered  by  b^ 
1  accDidin^  to  othen,  oq  hit  wc4dii|j  night. 
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pic,  as  a  charge  attended  with'too  great  trouble  and 
expence.  Indeed  the  Romans  themfelves,  when 
they  faw  they  were  thus  Qtghted  and  abandoned,' 
often  created  Emperors  to  defend  them,  without 
his  permìflìon  to  do  Co  :  and  (bmetìmes  private  per- 
foDS,  availing  themfelves  bf  their  own  intereft  or 
authority,  ufurpcd  the  Imperial  dignity  :  as  it  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  when  Maxi- 
mus,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  feized  upon  it,  and  forced 
his  widow  Eudoxa  to  marry  him  ì  who  being  o(  ' 
royal  extradion  and  difdaining  the  embraces  of  s 
private  ekiien,  in  revenge  for  fo  violent  an  outrage, 
fecretly  encouraged  Genfrric,  King  of  the  Vandals, 
and  at  that  time  -mailer  of  Africa,  to  invade  Italy, 
by  rcprcfentiDg  how  eafy  and  glorious  the  conqueft 
ct  it  would  be  to  him*.  That  Prince  accordingly, 
being  animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  an  acquiti- 
tion,  made  a  fudden  defcent  upon  Italy,  and  end- 
ing Rome  deferted,  he  (acked  it,  and  continued 
there  fourteen  days.  He  likewife  took  and  plun- 
dered many  other  towns,  and  having  glutted  both 
faimrelf  and  his  army  with  fpoll,  returned  into  A- 

*  Petroniui  Muimui,  Grsndbn  t»  Flavio*  Marnai  ClemeiUt 
vu  at  firft  a  Raman  feoator.  He  bad  a  «cry  beautiful  wife»  with 
whom  Valentinian  in.  fell  ia  love,  and  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  debauch  ber.  But  that  EmpcrorbaTÌDg  won  all  the  mo- 
ney that  Ma^imuf  bad,  and  hia  ring  befidei,  one  night  at  pUy,fent 
ibe  ling  ai  from  MaxJmui  hLmfelf,  Tor  hi>  v:i(e  to  came  to  the  pa- 
lace, where  he  ravithed  her.  Maxima»  however  dilTembled  nit 
knowledge  of  tbe  f»&,  and  concealed  hii  refeniment  till  be  bad  an 
uppoftunity  of  revenging  binfelf,  which  he  ^d  not  long  after,  by 
«uDng  rheEmperor  tobe  difpatched  in-tbe  CatnpuiMartiu»  !  after 
which,  he  feisea  the  empire,  married  the  £mpre&  Eudoxa  by  force, 
ptMted  bii  own  fon  Caifar,  and  married  him  to  EudoKa  ibe  Eioftr 
for'»  daughter.  But  having  told  the  Empicf»  one  night,  that  it  wa» 
.br  the  love  of  her  tòat  be  had  killed  the  Emperor,  Oie  wat  lb  in- 
ttnled  at  it,  becaufe  (he  knew  the  contrai-y,  that  (he  Tent  to  intmt 
Cenleric  King  of  the  AMcan  Vafidala  to  deliver  her  from  the  ty-' 
rant  who  kept  her  a*  bit  wile  by  force.  Genferic  came,  according 
tohcrinvitatioi],  and  Maxiau*  fled  from  Rome,  but  wa*  purfued 
and  ftoned  to  death  bv  the  people,  or  killed  by  a  foUier  a>  Tome  fay, 
and  afierwardi  pulled  to  piecei  by  the  Empreli  and  her  ferranti  and 
ihrown  into  the  Tiber.  But  flie  herfelf  and  her  daughter!  were 
tarried  aw^jf  ptifonen  b^  tbe  ««i<{ueror,    Procop-  <1«  bell,  VamUh 
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&ica.  U{>on.  bis  departure,  Maximus  bc'uig  nov 
i^eadi  the  Romans  returned  to  the  city  and  made 
choice  of  one  Avitus,  a  Ronun,  for  their  Emperor. 
After  this  and  many  other  revolutions  both  within 
Italy  and  without  it,  and  after  the  death  of  feveral 
Emperors,  the  empire  of  Conftaminople  fell  iato 
tbeoaiids  of  2^no-,  and  that  of  Rome,  by  intrigue 
and  underhand  praflioes,  toOreftes  and  his  fon  Au- 
ffuftulus. .  But.  whilft  they  were  making  prepara- 
uoiu  to  maintain  It  by  force,  they  were  invaded  by 
the  -Eruli  and  Turingi,  who,  as  we  have  related, 
had  repafled  the  Daoutie  after  the  death  pf  Attila, 
and  fettletl  thecpfclves  again  in  thctr  former  habita- 
tions on  the  other  Gde  of  that  river.  Thcfe  nations 
having  confederated  themfelves  afrefli,  under  the 
command  of  Odoaccr,  for  this  expedition,  left  their 
own  country  to  the  LiOngobardi»  or  Lomb^ds,  ao- 
other  northern  nation,  who  took  poQelTiOQ  of 'it  un- 
der the  conduci:  of  Godoglio  their  King,  and  were 
the  lall  that  invaded  Italy,  as  Hiall  be  Ihcwn  here- 
after. 

Odoacer  having  entered  Italy,  not  long  after  de-: 
feated  and  killed  Orcftes  in  a  battle- near  Pavia  i 
but  Auguftulus  ihade  his  efcape.  After  this'  vìe- 
tory,  Odoacer  changing  the  title  both  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  government,  aboliHicd  the  name  of 
Emperor  and  Empire,  caufed  himlelf  to  be  ftyled 
Kiftg  if  Reme,  and  was  the  firft  chieftain  pf  thofe 
nations  which  then  over-ran  the  world,  that  refolved 
to  fix  in  Italy  :  for  all  the  reft  before  him,  either 
out  of  an  apprehenQon  tliat  they  (hould  not  be  able 
to  maintain  a  territory  that  might  fo  eafily  be  fuc- 
coured  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  or  for  feme 
other  private  rcafon,  had  contented  themfelves  with 
ravaging  and  plundering  it,  and  then  always  retired 
to  feek  fome  other  country  to  live  in,  which  ihcjr 
thought  more  tenable. 

In  this  manner  then,  the. ancient  Roman  empire 
was  cantoned  out  under  the  following  princes  and 
people.     Zeno  refìding  at  Conftantinople,  governed 

the 
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the  wfide  tinnire  of  ibeCaft:  the  Oftrogótht  we>re 
p9&0cd  of  ^  Mocfia  flnd.Paononìa  :  cbe  Vifigoths, 
StHvi  and  Al«ns  of  Spain  and  Galcony  :  the  Va»* 
dais  of  Afrka  :  ^e  Franks  and  Burgundians  o£ 
Gaul:  and  the  Eruli  and  Twringi  .of  Italy.  The 
Kiagdom  of  theOflu^gotfis  was  devolved  apoB  Ve-' 
lamir^s  nephew  Theodoric,  who  being  in  amity  with 
Zeno,  the  Eaftern  Empcror,  wrote  to  him,  "■  Xhac 
bis  Oftrt^ochs  being  fuperior  in  valour  to  tUI  other 
oatioin,  thought  k  hard  and  unjuft  to  be  inferior  co 
them  in  extent  of  territory  and  command  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  ioopolTile  for  him  to  confine  them  withja- 
the  narn>w  Jiaiics  of  Fannonta  :  that  as  he  was  coo- 
{eqoontJy  under  a  necefiity  ,of  complying  with  their 
deures,  and  of  fuffering  them  to  uke  up  arms,  in 
order  to  provide  themselves  with  larger  and  more 
convenient  territories,  he  thought  fie  to  give  him 
Qmely  notice  of  it  ;  that  fo  he  might  avert  the  dan- 
ger if  he  pleafed»  by  voluntarily  aiTigning  chem  fome 
country,  where,  -  by  his  favour,  they  might  live 
with  more  comfort  and  reputation."  Zeno  there- 
fore, partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly  out  of  a  deGre 
of  driving  Odoacer  out  of  Italy,  gave  Theodoric 
free  leave  to  march  againd  him  and  wreft  it  out  of 
his  hands  if  he  was  able.  This  ofier  he  accepted, 
and  immediately  quitting  Pannooia,  where  he  left 
hb  allies  the  Zepidi,  he  entered  Italy,  killed  Odoa- 
cer and.  his  fon,  and  after  his  example,  not  only 
called  himfetf  Xtiv^' o/" /fcflif,  but  took  up  his  re(i- 
dence  at  Ravenna,  for  the  fame  realbns  that  had  be- 
fore prevailed  upon  Valentinian  to  do  lb. 

Theodoric  was  a  great  and  excellent  Prince  both 
io  the  Arts  of  war  and  peace  :  in  the  former  he  aU 
ways  came  off  vìiftorìous,  and  -  in  the  latter,  was 
continually  doing  good  to  the  cities  and  people  that 
were  fubje£t  to  him.  He  diftribuced  his  Oftrogoths 
through  the  feveral  towns,  and  fet  chiefs  over  them, 
>  to  lead  them  in  time  of  war,  and  to  adoiinifter  juf- 

*  Now  called  Bofnk  and  EervU.' 
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tice  ÌQ  the  intervals  of  peace.  He  cnlar^d  Ra- 
venna, repaired  Rome,  and  redorcd  all  its  honours 
and  privileges,  except  its  military,  difcipline.  -  He 
kept  all  the  Barbarian  Princes,  who  had  cantoned 
out  the  Eeipire,  in  due  bounds,  without  the  noifeor 
tumult  of  war,  merely  by  his  own  wifdom  and  au- 
thority. He  built  feveraf  towns  and  fortreffes  -  be- 
twixt the  extremity  of  the  Adrtatick  and  the  Alps, 
to  obftru£t  any  future  tncurfion  of  Barbarians  into 
Italy.  If  fo  many  great  virtues  had  not  been  ful- 
licd  by  Ibme  cruelcies  he  was  guilty  of  towards  the 
Utter  end  of  his  life  (amongftwhich  may  be  num- 
bered the  putting  Symmachus  and  Boetius  to  death, 
though  virtuous  and  innocent  men,  out  of  a  fufpi* 
cion  that  they  were  confpiring  to  depofe  him)  his 
'  memory  would  have  been  every  way  unblemiflied' 
and  worthy  of-  being  held  in  the  higheft  honour.- 
By  his  valour  and  goodnefs,  not  only  Rome  and 
Italy,  but  all  the  other  parrs  of  the  Weftcrn  Em- 
pire,  were  freed  from  the  continual  devaftations  to 
which  they  had  been  fubjedt  for  fo  many  years,  by 
the  repeated  irruptiont  of  Barbarians,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reduced  into  good  order.  Certainly,  if 
any  times  were  ever  to  be  called  wretched  in  Iraly. 
and  the  other  provinces  that  were  thus  over-run, 
they  were  thofe  thu  intervened  betwixt  the  reigns  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  Theodoric  : 
ibr  if  we  conGder  the  calamitous  confcquences  that 
generally  enfue  upon  a  change  of  Prince  or  form  of 
government  either  in  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth, 
when  effefted,  not  by  external  force,  but  by  civil- 
diffentions,  (in  which,  experience  has  fufficiently 
ihewn  us  that  the  leaft  alterations  have  proved  fatal 
to  fuch  ftates,  though  exceeding  powerful)  we  may 
eafiiy  conceive  how  much  Italy  and  the  reft  of  th© 
Roman  provinces  muft  have  fuffered  in  thofe  days, 
when  they  were  forced  to  change,  not  only  their 
Princes  and  form  of  government,  but  their  laws^ 
cufloms,  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  ha- 
bit, and  even  their  very  names.    To  rcfieft  only 

upon 
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upon  any  one  of  thefe  circumftancei,  is  enougb  to 
make  the  ftouteft  man  tremble,  much  more  toe  feo> 
iog  and  enduring  them  all.  But  if  tbey  proved  the-  ' 
deftrudion  -of  fonie  cities,  they  Hkewife  occafioned' 
the  foundation  and  augmentation  of  many  nvire.' 
In  the  number  of  chofe  that  were  deftroyed,  wr 
nay  reckon  Aquileia,  Luni,  Chiuft,  Popoionic»- 
Fiefoli,  and  fome  others  :  amoogft  thofe  that  «ere; 
new  built,  were  Venice,  Siena^  Ferrara,  Aquila,  and 
many  more,  both  towns  and  caftlcs,  which,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  I  (hall  here  qm  it.  Thofe  that  fìx>ia 
fm^l  bcginniags  became  great  and  relpedabic,  were 
Florence,  Genoa,  Fifa,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Bo« 
k>gD«  :  10  all  which  may  be  added,  theruia  and  in- 
fiauration  of  Rome,  and  feveral  other  citiet,  which 
were  denwltlhed  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  Thefe  de- 
vaftaitcHis  and  reiterated  incurOoiu  of  new  people 
produced  new  languages,  as  appears  from  thofe  now 
vied  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which,  being  cdn^ 
pounded  of  that  of  their  invaderà  and  the  ancient 
Roman,  are  very  di^rent  A«m  what  they  were  be- 
fore. No»  only  provinces,  bat  rivers,  feas,  and 
mCQK  likewife  loiK  their  names  :  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  being  full  of  fuch  as  are  altDg<;iher  unlike 
the  old  ones.  To  omit  many  others,  we  Ihall  only 
inftance  the  Po,,  Garda,  and  Archipelago,  in  the 
firll  cafe  :  and  with  regard  to  the  proper  names  of  ' 
pxtiy  infload  of  Cxfar,  Pompey,  Sec  thofe  of  Pe- 
ter, John,  Matthew,  &c.  now  took:  place.*  But 
amongft  9ÌI  thcfe  revolutions  and  changes,  that  c^ 
Religion  was  of  the  greateft  confequence:  for  the 
.cullom  and  prefcription  pleaded  by  Paganifm  againft 
the  Miracles  of  Chridianity,  produced  very .  greu 
tumults  and  dilTenGons  amongft  men,  which  yet 
wouldnot  have  been  fo  fatal  if  the  Chriftian  Church 
had  continued  united.  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  that  of  Ravenna,  bring  at  variance^ 
and  the  Hereticks  and  Caiholicks  fiercely  oppóPing 
each  other,  occafioned  infinite  confufion  and  mifery 
in  the  world  :   as  Afric;»  in  particblar  can  teftify, 

'    which    , 
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ichidh&fiéred  njodi  more  from  the  Spirk  and  Effi*£b 
of  Ariuiifm  (a  doétruie  efpoitfcd  b^  che  Vandals) 
dun  frvm  their  natural  ferocity,  or  any  opprcflive 
dilpoGcioD  peculiar  to  that  people.  Whilft  men' 
lived  expofed  to  fuch  dreadful  peifecutions,  the  ter- 
ror and  dgcAuiT-of  their  heans  were  legible  in  their 
cauiuenances-:  for  beQdes  the  numberlefs  afiliftions 
they  otherwife  endured,  many  were  deprived  of  ali 
Hccoucle  to  the  mercies  of  God,  the  furett  refuge  in 
adverfity  and  difirefs:  for  as  chey  were  uncertain  to 
what  Being  they  oogbi  to  addrcfs  thèmfelyes  for 
proteftioii}  they  róiferabty  died  without  any  hope  or 
comfort;.    ■ 

Thcodoric- therefore  defervcd  no'  finali  return  of 
«hanks, ,  as  Jic  was  the  firft  that  gave  them  aity  ref- 
pitc  from  fo  great  Evils,  and  iif  ftored  Italy  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  Grandeur,  during  the  thirty-eight  years 
wbticK' he  reigned  thare,  that  hardly  any  thing  was 
to  be  fiien  of  its.  former  derolation.  .  But  when  he 
(tied,  and  the  gorertimeiit  devolved  upon  Athalric^ 
the  jbn'<^  his  danghteit  Amalafcntha,  its  evil  dcf- 
iiny  being  noryet  OMàted,  it  fooo  relapfed'into  the 
'fame  miferable  cohdiiton  it  had  been  in  before.  For 
Athalric  dying  not  long  aftet-  his  grandfather,  the 
Idngdoro  reverted  to  his  mother,  who  was  b<^rayed, 
and  putto decth  by-Theodate,  a minifter  whom  (he 
■  had 'employed  to  afllft  her  in  thegovernmemof  the 
ftate.  After  which,  he  feezed  upon  the  kingd&m 
himfclf,  to  the  Infinite  difguft  of  the  Oftrogorhs  • 
a  circumftance  that  etKOuraged  the  Emperor  Jufti- 
nian  to  atteoipt  the  difpafTklllng  hiin-of  Italy.  For 
which  purpow,  he  appointed  Belifarius  his  comman^ 
dcr  in  chief  for  that  Expedition,  who  had  already 
driven  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa,  and  reduced  it  to 
its  former  obedience  to  the  Empire.  That  general 
accordingly,  in  the  firft  place  made  hiftifetf  matter 
sf  Sicily  ;  from  whence  he  tranfported  his  army  in- 
to Italy,  and  there  recovered  Naples  and  Rome. 
Upon  which,  the  Goths  feeing  the  havock  he  daily 
made  amon^  chem,  laid  hands  on  their  King  Theo- 
date, 
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due,  and  hartng  put  him  to  deatiK  as  tke  «Mhar 
snd  ofxaroui:  of  it,  they^  let  up  Vhigcft  in  iA»  ftead  ^  -■ 
vho,  after -feveral  (kirmilhcs,  waff  at  kft  bttficged' 
aad  taken  prìfoaer  in  Ravenna  by  Bclifaiid<:  Bat 
the  latter  not  havii^  gained-  acomplète  vidory»  -^m 
recalled  by  Juftiman,  and  ftKCeeded  iii  his  ctMnmaadi 
by  Johannes  and  Vitalis,  wo  generals  fo  nluch  in<^ 
ferior  to  him  bcitb  in  valour  and  conduft,  that  che 
Goths  recovered;  their  Ipirits  and 'made  cbt^ceof 
Hdovados»  at  that  timC'  governor  of  -Verona,  tc 
rule  over  them.  That  Prince  being  killed'fooh  af- 
ter, the  reins  of  goviernttient  fell  into  the  funds  o^ 
Totila,  who  '  routed  the  Emperor's  forces,  regained 
Tufcany,  and  ftripped  the  Imperial  geherals  of  al- 
oioft  every  fiate  that  Betifarius  had- recovered.'  JuV- 
tinian,  therefore,  thought -fit  to -fend  htm  back 
again  into  Italy:  but  as  he  came  only  with  an  tit-' 
confiderable  force,  he  rather  loft  the  repufailion  he 
had  acquired' -before,  than  made  any  additìoivto ir; 
For,  whilft  he  lay  with  hit  army  at  Otlia,  Totila  bc^  ' 
fieged  Rome  and  toojt'  iti  as  if  vreret  before  his  fabe  : 
but,  coofidering  he  co^d- not  well  maintain  it^  and 
that  it  would  be  dbngemufi  to  leave  it  behihdhftti 
in  the  condition  it  then  was,  be  demoKffied  -  the 
grtanr  part  of  the  city,  difjiArtid  the  «itizene,  cari 
ried  the  fenators  aldng  with  him,  and  malting  )ie>^ 
tie  iccoiinc->of  BeHfarius,  advanced  with  hì^  army 
into  Calabria,  to  cut  ofFlhe  fupplies  that  were  com- 
ing out  of  Gfeece  to  reinfórte  hitn.  BclifariuSj 
however,  fiwing  Rome  abamdoned  in'  this  manner; 
lefolved  to. attempt  fomoth^ng  that  might  re-eftabli(h 
his  reputation  ;  and  haying  once  more  taken  pqflcf- 
lion  of  that  ctry,  ruinous  as  it  was,  he  rebuilt  the 
walla  with  the  utotoft  expedition,  and  theii  fcnt  to 
invite  the  injiabitants  to  return  to  it.  But  for; 
t-une  did  not  favour  fo  meritorious  an  utulertak- 
tng  :  for  Juftittian,  being  at  that  time  invaded  by 
the  Partbia^!,  was  obliged  to  recall  him.  So  thac 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign,  he 
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*  qtiitced  Italy»  and  left  that  province  to  tite  mere/ 
<^  Totila,  who  retook  Rpmcf  but  did  not  exerciftt 
the  fame  rigour  upon  it  that  he  had  done  before  : 
for  being  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  St.  Bcnedi^ 
(a  perfon  in  thofe  days  held  in  great  veneration  for 
bis  fanAity)  tnftead  of  puUing  ii,  down  again,  he  im- 
iDcdiately  began  to  repair  the  ruins» 

In  tht  mean  time,  Juftinian  had  made  a. peace 
with  the  Parthiana,  and.refolving  to  fend  frelb  fuc* 
cours.ÌBCo  Italy,  was  prcventedtby  a  new  alarm  from 
the  Sciavi,  another  northern,  natìofì,  who  had  paff^- 
the  Daoobe,  and  fallen  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  ;  To 
that  Totita  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  almoft  all 
Italy.  But  as  foon  as  the  Emperor  had  repelled  the 
Sciavi,  he  fent  another  army  into  Italy,  under  the 
eonduft  of  Narfcs  or  Narfetes,  an  eunuch,  .but  a 
commander  of  great  experience.  At  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  be  defeated  and  killed  Totila;  after  whofe. 
(leath,  the  remainder  of  the  Goths  retired  into  Fa- 
via,  and  made  Tela  King  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Narfetes,  after  bis  victory,  took  Rome  again, 
and  th^n  marching  againft  .Teia,  not  only  engaged, 
but  routed  and  killed  bini  near  Noccra  :  by  which 
overthrow  the  Name  of  the  Goths  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  Italy,  after  they  had  reigned  there  for 
the  ipace  of  feventy  years,  that  is,  from  the  dme 
of  their  King  Theodoric  to  that  of  Teia.  But  Italy 
had  fcarcelf  treed  itfelf  from  their  yoke,  when  Juf*  • 
ti'nian  died,  and  was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Juftinus, 
who,  at  the  inftigation  of  hU  wife  Sophia,  recalled 
Karfctea  out  of  Italy,  and  fent  Longinus  thither  to 

•  He  afterward»  acquired  great  glory  in  tlie  Panhian  and  many 
olher  wars.  It  Ìi  faid  by  CrinirOs;  Volaterran,  and  oilier  Latin 
writer*,  thst  being  secured  of  confiiiring  againft  Juftinian,  he  wu 
not  only  deprived  of  ail  his  employ  menti,  but  had  hli  eyei  put 
out  by  iliat  Prince  in  ibe  year  j5t,  and  was  reduced  to  fucEi  a  de- 
gree of  poverty,  tliat  he  was  forced  to  beg  his  bre«d  in  tlie  ftreett 
of  Conftantinople.  On  cLe  contrary,  the  author  of  "  The  Mixed 
Hiflory  of  Conftantinople."  Cedremis,  Alciat,  and  other),  fay,  that 
he  bs()  not  hie  eyei  put  out,  that  tte  wi*  reftored  to  all  hii  employ, 
menti  the  year  following,  and  died  in  ^an  at  CooAantinople,  in  545, 
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fupqftdehim.  Longiniis,  after  the  example' of  his 
|>redecedbrs,  kept  his  rcfidence  at  Ravenna,  but  in-. 
trodueed  a. Dew  form  of  government  into  Italy,  not 
appoicting  governors  over  ProvinceSi  as  the  Goths 
had  done,  t}ut  fetting  up  a  Chief  in  cver^  city  and 
tt>WQ  of  any  note,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  Nor  did 
tie  make  any  diftinAion  betwixt  Rome  and  the  other 
cities  in  this  reform  :  for  tbolilhing  the  names  and 
feuthwity  of  confuls  and  fenate,  which  had  conti- 
tiued  till  that  limei  tie  yearly  feot  a  Duke  from  Ra- 
vesna  of  his  owtl. nomination,  to  take  upon  him  tha 
government  of  it,  which  was  called  the  Duchy,  or 
Duke4om  of  Rome.  But  he  that  prefidcd  at  Ra- 
venna, and  more  immediately  reprcfenced  the  Em- 
peror, having  the  fuperiniandance  of  all  ItaJy  com- 
mitted to  hia  charge,  was  called  the  Exarch.  This 
new  divifìon  not  only  facilitated,  but  exceedingly 
haftened  the  ruin  of  Italy,  by  giving  the  lombarda 
an  opportunity  of  poflelÉng  themfelves  of  it.  Nar- 
fetes  was  very  much  difgufted  at  the  Emperor  fof 
depriving  him  of  the  government  of  that  Province* 
which  he  had  bravely  recovered  at  the  expence  of 
his  .Own  blood:  and  Sophia  not  thinking  it  a  fuffi- 
cieQf  difgrace  to  get  him  recalled,  had  alfo  made 
ufe  of  fomc  tauQta  and  contemptuous  expreflìons  \ 
fending  him  word,  ihatfie  wantedbim  at  home  tefpin 
as  ether  Eunuchs  did* .  At  which  he  was  fo  outra- 
geoully  provoked,  that  he  incited  Alboin,  who  then 

■  Tliit  general,  bo*evcr,  though  To  nnworthily  6,\tgncti,  and 
defignedfor  a  fplnfterbjr  woibanifh  malice  alid  petulance,  feft  man/ 
■obw  cncei  of  hit  prowelt  ia  Italy  :  of  which,  the  rollowing  in- 
ftription  iipiin  a  bridge,  about  ihiee  luilei  from  Rome,  may  ferva 
U  one  telllmany. 

Quam  bene  currati  direfl*  eft  femita  Ponti*, 

AlqHt  inteiTuptumcontinttaturiter! 
Calcamui  japidat  fubjefti  gurgitii  undaa. 

Et  Hbet  IratK  ctTùtn  murmur  aqua:. 
Ile  igicnr  facilea  in  gaudia  veftra  Quiritet, 

Et  Narfein  refonani,  plaufui  ubique  canati 
Q^pocuit  rigid»  Gothorum  fubdere  mentcs, 
El  docwt  durum  flumina  fern  )ugura. 
See  a.JBbok,  cslUd,  iDtajpiionuip  MMrìcwum  Dtleélui.    oab- 
lifbed  in  I7jl.  , 
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i<eign9d  over  the  L.otnbards  in  Pattnoliit,  t6  cottie 
and  invade  Italy. 

The  l^oiiihards,  as  we  have  already  related,  liad 
taken  poHèAìon  of  fuch  places  u^n  the  Dairabe  as 
*cre  abandoned  by  the  Enili  and  Turing!,  *hen 
Odoaeer    their  King    conduded  them  into  halyl 
There  they  eoniinaed  fome  time,  till  the  kttfgdom 
tell  ihtO  the  hands  of  Albcnn,  a  fierce  andniter^ 
prizing  man,  who  pafled  the  Danube,  engaged  Co- 
nimund,  King  of  the  ?cpidi,  a  people  fettled  iti  l*att- 
hotila,  «hd  not  only  dneaCed  hitn,  but  made  hhrr- 
felf  mafter  of  ell  that  country.     And  though  he 
married  Rofamond,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ctmi«- 
muiid,  ivhotn  he  found  amongft  the  prifoners  that 
■were  taken,  yet  fuch  was  the  favagenefe  and  inhu> 
ttianity  of  his  nature,  that  he  ordered  a  cup  to  be 
imade  of  her  father's  fkull,  out  of  which  he  fome^ 
xitnes  drahk  in  memory  of  that  viAory.    Bot  being 
invited  into  Italy  by  Narferes,  with  whom  he  had 
tontrafted   a  friehdfhip  during  the  wat  with  tht 
•Goths,  he  left  Pannonia  to  the  HuTis,  (who,  as  wte 
ha*e  (hewn,  returned  into  their  own  country  after 
the  death  of  Attila)  marched  into  Italy,  and  Snttìng 
it  caritoned  out  into  fo  many  diviftons,  he  made 
-himfelf  mafter  of  Pavia,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenaa, 
all  Tufcany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Flaminia,  now 
Called  Romagna.     And  imagining,  from  the  greai- 
^nefs  and  fuddennefs  of  his  conqudfts,  that  all  Italy 
was  now  in  a  manner  his  own,  he  made  a.  magnifi- 
cent banquet  ac  Verona  -,  at  which  he  got  drunk,  and 
filling  the  Ikull  of  Cunimund  with  wine,  be  caufed 
it  to  be  prefented  to  Rofamond  his  queen,  who  fat 
over-againft  him  at  the  table,  laying  (loud  enoush 
to  be  heard  by  ber)  Ibaly  upon fo }<rffui  m  eccaj!eti,Jbe 
fijould  drink  XDftb  ber  Father.     Stung  to  the  quick  at 
fo  cruel  a  farcafm,  Ihe  fecretly  vowed  revenge  ;  and 
knowing  that  Almachild,  a  noble  and  brave  young 
Lombard,  had  an  amour  ^witfa  one  of  her  women, 
fte  .prevaUed  upon  her  to  contrive  that  Iheherfelf 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  lying  with  him  io  her 
_        -  ,         _        ■    (lead: 
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ItMd  t  ft>r  «hich  purpofe  he  was  introdtjced  In»  a 
dcHc  néra,  whet-e  he.laf  with  Rofamond,  fuppofing 
it  had  been  her  maid.  After  which,  Ihe  difcovereu 
bttfAf  t«d  told  him,  it  was  now  in  his  option  cither 
to  kUl  Alborn  and  cvqay  her  and  the  Kingdom,  or 
to  be  pot  to  death  by  him  for  violating  his  bed. 
AlmaChild  tberefbrc  agreed  to  kill  his  matter:  but 
tóer  tìiey  tiadperpeirarcd  the  mgrder,  8nding  they 
«tv4  K>t  likely  to  maintain  poflefTion  of  the  King= 
AMa^  bet  mtbcr  to  be  munjercd  by  the  Lombards, 
ow  df  the  affcffion  they  bore  to  Altroin,  they  fle4 
*«h  iM  Mi  treafnre  to  Longinus  aj  Ravenna,  who  ' 
«t»i»ed  them  wkh  mach  honour. 

SJuringthefc  troubles,  Juftinus  the  Efflpcror  died, 
«tid  Tibeiiui  was  ekiSed  in  liis  ftcad  ;  who,  being 
«iig«ge<l  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  could  not  fend 
4ny  relief  into  Italy.  Longings  therefore,  think- 
Mg  fbis  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  himfelf  King  ^ 
the  Lombards,  and  of  all  Italy,  by  the  hdp  of  Ro- 
■fxMOhd  «nd  her  trcafure,  communicated  his  defign 
10  her,  pcKuading  her  to  difpatch  Almachild,  and 
afcerwBtds  cd  cake  himfelf  for  her  hulband  :  which 
•prapofal 'flie  accepted,  and  having  prepared  a  cup  of 
poifoned  wine  for  that  purpofe,  Ihe  gave  it  to  Alma- 
Chikt  wkh  her  own  hands,  as  he  came  thirft^  out  of 
the  bath  :  whotraving  drank  about  half  of  it,  and 
'Ending  it  began  to  operate.  Toon  perceived  what  fhe 
had  girea  him,  and  thereupon  immediately  forced 
ittr  to  drink  the  reft  of  the  potion  herfclf,  of  which 
cbey  'both  died  in  a  few  hours,  and  Longinus  loft 
fell  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  obtaining  the 
Kingdom  :  for  the  Lombards  affembling  at  Pavia, 
which  they  had  ttow  made  the  feat  of  their  govern- 
ment, chofc  CIcfi  for  their  King,  who  rebuilt  Imola, 
R  tewtithit  had  been  demolifliKl  by  Narfetes.  He 
Itkewife  reduced  Rimini,  and  almoft  all  the  country 
betwixt  that  place  and  Rome,  but  died  in  the  midft 
«f  his  vifioi'tesi  This  CleG  treated  not  only  ftrang- 
crfi,  but  eveh  the  Lombards  tbcmfelves,  with  fuch  a 
^iegree  Qf  figovr  and  cruelty,  that  they  now  grow- 
C  2  ing 
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ing  wearjr  of  a  inonarchical  government,  dctcrmÌDcd 
to  have  no  more  kings,  tflà  appointed  thirty  DHktt 
to  rule  over  them. 

This  change  of  their  Conftiiution  was  the  ceca- 
fion  that  the  Lombarfls  could  never  thoroughly 
fubdue  Italy,  nor  extend  their  conqpefts  any,  farther 
than  Benevento  :  for  as  to  the  cides  of  Rome,  Ra- 
venna, Cremona,  Maniua,  Padua,  Montfelice, 
Parma,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Porli,  and  Cefena,  fomc 
of  them  defended  themfclves  a  confiderable  ùme, 
and  others  never  came  under  their  dominion  at  all. 
For  as  they  had  no  Kings,  they  were  Icfs  difpofed 
to  war;  and  when  they  afterwards  created  Kingy 
again,  (he  tafte  which  they  had  had  of  liberty  made 
thicm  Icfs  obedient  to  their  Prince,  mpre  apt  to 
quarrel  amongtl  themfclves,  and  not  only  checked 
the  courfe  of  their  vi£lories  at  firll,'  bur,,  in  the  end, 
was  the  caufe  of  their  being  totally  driven  out  ti 
Italy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lonpbards  b^ing.  thus  !:irciffl!!i- 
ilanced,  the  Romans  and  Longinus  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  them  :  and  it -was  a^eed  that  aU 
parties  fhould  lay  down  their  arms  and  enjoy  what 
they  were  rcfpcftively  pofTeHed  of. 

About  this  time  the  Bifhops  of  Romelikewife  be- 
gan to  afTume  a  greater  degree  of  authority  than 
ever  they  had  done, before..  The  firft  fucccflbrs  of 
St.  Peter  having  been  held  in  thehighcft  veneration 
for  the  fandity  of  their  lives  and  the  Miracles  they 
wrought,  their  Examples  gave  fuch  credit  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  that  many  Princes  embraced  it 
to  put  an  end  to  thofe  evils  and  dillraftions  which 
then  reigned  in  the  world.  And  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  being  converted  amongft  the  reft,  and  quit- 
ting that  Capital  to  hold  his  refidence  at  Conftan- 
tiiiople,  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  decline  (as  «e 
have  obferved  before),  whilll  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  daily  gathered  freth  ftrength  and 
grew  more  powerful.  Neverthelels,  as  all  luly  wys 
fubjed  to  the  dominion  either  of  the  Emperors  or 
.   ^  Kings, 
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Kings,  rill  the  coming  iti  of  the  Lombards,  the  BÌ-' 
ihc^s  of  that  See  took  upon  Themfclvcs  no  other 
Authority  than  what  was  given  them  out  of  reve- 
rence tO^their  learning  and  the  hollnefs  of  their  lives  : 
in  civil  affairs  thcjr  were  ftill  fubjefl  to  thofe  Princes, 
who  often  employed  them  as  their  Miniftcrs,  and 
fometimes  put  them  to  death  fur  mal-adminiftration. 
But  what  gave  them  fomething  iroré  weight  in  the 
aflbirs  of  Italy  was  the  rcfolbtion  taken  by  Theodo-  ' 
rie.  King  of  the  Goths,  to  remove  the  feat  of  hi» 
Government  to  Ravenna  :  for  as  Rome  was  thereby  , 
.  left  deftttute  of  a  Prince,  the  Romans  were  obliged,' 
for  their  own  fafery,  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
protedion  of  the  Pope.  This,  however,  did  not 
make  any  gre^t  addicion  to  their  authority  :  for  the 
only  point  they  gained  at  ihar  time,  was,  that  the 
Church  of  Ravenna  fhould  acknowledge  ìtfelf  fub- 
jeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  at  Rome*.  But  after 
the  Lombards  had  invaded  Italy  and  divided  it  into 
leverai  diftritìs,  the  Pope  took  that  opportunity  of 
enlai^ng  bis  power:  for  as  he  was  the  chief  per(bn 
and  in  a  manner  the  Head  of  Rome,  both  the  Em- 

.  "  Rome  iio»er  recovered  the  fatal  blow  it  received  from  Con- 
flaMiine'i  chinginK  the  feat  of  the  Empire,  Glonr  ajid  the  love  of 
their  country  no  longer  animated  the  breafti  of  Romans  ;  their 
counge  loft  iti  vigour  >  the  Art*  Tuntc  into  decay  ;  and  nothing  ivaa 
beard  in  the  placCi  ichicb  h»d  been  the  refiilenceof  tbeScipioi  and 
CeTart,  but  difputei  and  endlcA  contention!  betwixt  the  Rilhojii  and 
ttcuiu  Judgei.  Afier  Juftinian'a  time  it  wa»  governed  by  a  Vice- 
lOf,  under  the  title  of  Eiarch,  who  no  longer  regarded  it  as  the 
capitai  of  Italy  ;  but  living  at  Ravenna,  from  thence  fenc  hii  orderi 
re  the  Roman*.  The  Bifliop  indeed  daily  augmented  hi*  authority 
in  thde  timet  of  Barbariroi:  the  power  of  the  Chnrcb  increalea. 
and  Uie  PrefeA  of  Rome  wi*  not  able  to  oppofe  the  pretenGoni  of  a 
perfon  that  were  conftantly  fupported  by  tlie  fanfltty  of  his  pro- 
idSon.  In  Tiin  did  the  Church  of  Ravenna  difpuic  ■  thoufand  pri- 
«itccet  with  that  of  Rome  t  the  lalier  mt  acltnowUdgeU  by  »ll  lb» 
Cbrifiiati*  of  the  Well  at  their  common  Mother  i  they  confullcd 
ber,  they  petitioned  her  lo  fend  them  Piftort,  and  whilft  the  Citjr 
wai  it  fubjetliofi  the  fiilbop  ruled  abroad. 

In  thii  eighth  Centgry,  the  Pope)  firft  conceived  thedefìgn  of 
malcing  themfeivet  mafters  of  Rome,  and  faw  that  whit  woula  bave 
heen  ctecmed  &  revolt  and  an  ineffeftual  fedition  at  another  time, 
mÌKbt  now  hex  Revolution  excufable  by  iti  neccflity,  and  illuftrioui 
by  It*  filccefi.    See  Voltaire'*  General  Hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  1. 
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neror  *f  Conflranrinoplc  «nd  the  Lsmbardti  (hewed 
him  great  refpeft.  So  that  the  Romans,  by  the  Itv 
tcreft  of  the  P9f>c»  began  to  confederate  theoiielvcs 
with  LongtnuB  and  the  Lombards,  not  as  fubjcé^s,' 
bui  ^s  friends  and  equals)  and  the  Popes  ciitefing 
iftio  an  alliance  fonnocisies  with  the  Lomfatfrds,  tati 
foo^ticnes  with  the  Greeks,  daily  becamo  mora  and 
more  refpedable  and  of  greater  importance.  Bue 
the  Eailern  Empire  (bon  after  fell  to  decay  uodrr 
tho  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  whofe  time  the  Sciavi,  a 

E  copte  beforementioned,  invaded  IDyria  ^aìn  ì  and 
aving  made  thcmfelves  mafters  of  tfaat  Country, 
calWd  it  Sclavonia  after  their  own  name  :  the  other 
lyhcr  parts  «f  the  Empire  were  Ukewife  attacked, 
firft  by.the  Pcrfians,  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  ouc 
9ut  of  Arabia,  under  the  commaiKl  of  Mahomet, 
and  litft  of  all  by  the  Turks  who  diftnembered  it 
ef  Syria,  Africa,  and  Egypt.  Upon  which  the  Popes 
Uthg  the  Emperors  no  longer  able  to  protei  them 
upon  occafion,  and  the  power  of  the  ijombards  ftill 
jncrealing,  thought  it  high  time  to  look  out  for 
new  friends  and  confederates,  and  fqr  that  purpolb 
applied  to  the  Kings  of  France.  So  that  all  the 
wan,  which  foreigners  afterwards  made  upon  Itaty, 
were  chiefly  owing  to  the  Popes,  and  rooft  of  the 
leverai  inundations  of  Barbarians  that  pouted 
i;hemfelvcs  into  it,  were,  in  a  great  meafure  occ«- 
fiooed  by  their  incitement  ana  inftigation-,  which 
praftices  being  continued  even  to  this  time,  have  f» 
long  kept,  and  (Till  keep,  Italy  weak  and  divided. 
However,  in  relating  the  events  that -happeoed  be> 
Twixt  thofe  times  and  our  own,  I  ihall  enlarge  no 
farther  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  but  procoxl 
to  give  an  account  of  the  eraltatioii  of  the  Pomifi 
and  other  Princes  that  governed  luly  till  the  inva-- 
fion  of  Charles  Vllt.  Kinged  France:  and  ftew 
nor  only  how  the  Popes  became  formidable  and  re- 
vered, at  fìrft  by  their  EeclefiaAical  cenfuret»  then 
by  joirxing  temporal  arms  to  thofc  fpirituat  wesponi» 

and 
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tGtd  ìmBIj  by  adding  *  lodulgences  to  them  ì  but  ìikt:- 
wiie  how,  by  nukmg  ap  iU  ufe  of  ihac  terror  and.' 
revercDCO,  with  which  they  bad  inTpired  mankind,, 
ihey  have  eotirdy  loft  th£  one,  and  lie  at  the  difere- 
tion  and  courtcfy  of  the  world  for  the  other. 

But  to  refume  the  method  we  at  firft  propofed.. 
Gregory  III.  being  advanced  to  the  Papacy,  and 
AtHolphus  or  Aftolpbus  made  King  over  the  Lom- 
barda» the  latter,  contrary  to  exprefs  agreement, 
fcized  upon  Ravenna  and  made  war  upon  the  Pope. 
Upon  wVich.  Gregory  feeing  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  fo  debilitated  by  the  abovementioned 
lofles,  defpatred  of  any  adiftance  from  that  quarter  : 
and  oot  daring  to  confide  in  the  Lombards,  who 
bad  already  deceived  him  inore  than  once,  he  ha^t 
«cour&  to  Pepin,  who,  from  being  Lord  of  Au- 
itria  and  Brabant,  was  become  King  of  France,  no^ 
io  much  by  his  own  valour,  as  by  that  of  his  grand- 
father Pepin,  and  his  father  Charles  Martel.  Fot 
Charles,  beiog  Regent  pf  France,  gave  the  Saracen^ 
that  memorale  overthrow  near  Touri  upon  thtt 
Loire,  wherein  above  two  hundred  tboufand  of  thetn 
wcK  killed  t  :  upon  which  his  fon  Pepin,  in  confider- 

•  A  perpetual  !»:(  upon  credulity  and  fuperftkion  j  and  an  in. 
«thnilliblr  fevrce  oF  richet  to  the  Romifh  ChurCh.  The  word 
fJA^n-  wnaOKft  >k«m,  figniliri  a  rwniflion  a£  puni&meBt  dot 
M  SiD,  granted  ay  thf  Churcli,  ajid  tuppolcd  to  faie  the  Sinner 
from  Purgatory.  They  found  their  notion  of  Indotgencei  upon  thè 
infinite  treafurt  of  the  meriti  of  Jefni  Chrift,  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and 
aJIUU  SaiM»)  wkklitbry  fupimft  rha  Ch<wch  bai  a  ri^kt  to  di|lri> 
butfl  by  viniM  of  ttM  Ctmmivien  t/  Saiali.  The  Jubilee  grants  » 
pIcBVy  indtilgtr^E*  forali  manntr  of  crimei.  Their  Cafuift»  fay 
that  a  plenaFy  indMl^nce  does  notajway*  jtFove  eStflual,  fit 
wa»t  of  coni^yi«e  wb  the  condition!  upon  which  U  wit  granted. 
It  baa  beta  •  ramno»  praftice  with  the  Popu  to  grant  Indut- 
guwc*  for  tt»  auirpation  of  Uerciicki.  Thi4i>  Clerpent  XIL  ia 
«Menf  kcl^llt  (ayt,  "  That  we  nuy  llir  up  and  enconrage  Af 
Faithful  tfl  citerniuAtE  lAii  ua^radoui  Crivj  afjhrlern  nvreltÀti  (the 
Cc«enn«i«,  the»  in  arm*  agamft  Lewii  XIV.)  we  fredy  grant  an4 


iodoigt  the  fuU  rcmiflioa  of  Sim,  «hatevtr  they  nuy  be,  relyinj 
ipon  that  power  of  tmdiag  mti  k^ag,  which  our  Lord  conftrretf 
M  hi*  G^ief  Apoflle)  t»  thofe  that  ball  lift  tbenlclvet  in  thl>  SatrH 


Mililim,  if  tliey  bU  in  battle." 

f  AcciwdiBg  to  Analbtfiui,  Panini  Diiconnii  4nd  leverai  other 
UftoriaH,  th«[B  W41-C  thne  huAdrtd  *nd  kvcnty,  9;  tbf ec  huudrod 
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ation  of  the  father's  bravery  and  his  own  great  re- 
putation, was  afterwards  made  fovereign  of  the 
kingdom.  To  him,  as  we  bave  faid,  the  Pope  ap^ 
plied  for  fuccour  againft  the  Lombards,  which  he 
readily  promifcd,  but  fenc  him  word  at  the  fame 
time,  *'  he  was  very  defirous  of  firft  feeing  his  Ho- 
lincfs  in  France,  that  he  might  pay  his  duty  to  him 
in  pcrfon."  Upon  this  invitation  Gregory  fet  out 
for  France,  and  paffed  through  the  quarters  of  the 
Lombards  without  the  leaft  impediment  or  molefta- 
tion,  though  he  was  then  at  war  with  them  :  fo 
great  was  their  reverence  and  veneration  for  Religion 
at  that  time. 

At  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  that  Prince,  and  after  fome  time 
lent  back  with  an  army  into  Italy,  which  laid  iiege 
to  Pavia,  and  reduced  the  Lombards  to  fuch  dif- 
trefs,  that  Ailloiphus  was  obligt-d  to  accept  of  the 
terms  that  were  granted  him  by  the  trench,  at  the 
intercelTion  of  the  Pope,  who  faid,  "  he  did  not  de- 
lire the  death  of  his  Hnemy,  but  rather  that  he 
fliould  be  converted  and  live."  In  this  agreement, 
Aiftolphus  promifed  to  reftore  all  the  towns  he  had 
taken  from  the  Church.  But  as  foon  as  Pepin's  army 
was  returned  into  France,  he  rcfufed  to  perform  his 
engagement,  which  forced  the  Pope  co  make  a  fe- 
cond  application  to  Pepin,  who  fent  another  army 

vnd  reTfniyTfivethouTand  Saracena  killed,  *nd  but  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  French.  Bur  in  this  they  have  followed  in  exaraented  «c- 
count  which  wm  Tent  to  the  Pope  after  (he  battle,  by  fiiidt»  Duke 
of  Aquitain,  one  oF  the  French  grtifraU.  But  Father  Labbt,  Me- 
cerai,  Cordemoi,  nn<i  the  <<cll  hiAorians,  oho  fix  the  date  of  thU 
battle  in  l he  year  75!,  fiy  plainlf,  ihst  the  Saracen  army  (which 
poured  itfctf  out  of  Spain  into  France  at  that  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abde'raina,  governor  of  Spain  for  Ifcham,  Caliph  of  the 
Earncens)  confilled  but  of  fcui-fcore,  or,  at  the  rioft,  a  bunitrcd 
ithoufand  men  t  tliat  tbry  finight  til)  night  witho<it  giving  way,  and 
were  not  purfiied'  tbc  next  day,  when  newt  waa  brought  that  thej 
had  marched  away  a'l  night.  Niw  it  ii  impoflìble  that  fuch  a  pro- 
diijiout  n:iiinht(;r  ftiould  have  been  mide  in  an  army  that  flood  iti 
groiipd,  or  lb  many  hundred  thoitfand  men  be  put  to  the  ftinrd, 
éxwi>(  they  fled  and  Ivero  pUrfocd.  and  had  no  <iu»r*er  jjiv  • 
fbem,  Tfac  forme):  HccovAt  Ihercfbrf  mu(t  be  Jookid  upor  -t.  .... 
DMRtic, 
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into  Italy,  overcame  the  Lombards,  took  Ravenna^ 
and  gave  it  to  the  Pope  with  all  the  other  territories 
under  that  Exarchate,  and  the  country  of  Urbino 
and  la  Marca  befidcs  ;  though  much  againft  the  in- 
clination of  the  Grecian  Emperor.  Whilft  thefe 
things  were  carrying  into  execution,  Aiftolphus 
died,  and  Defiderius,  a  Lombard,  who  was  then 
JDuke  of  Tufcany,  taking  up  arms  to  fecure  the 
fucceflion  of  the  Kingdom  to  himfelf,  follicited  the 
afliftance  of  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe,  promifing 
'  him  his  friendfliip  in  return  for  the  future }  which 
the  Pope  granted,  and  he  was  not  oppofed  by  any 
other  competitor.  And  indeed  Defiderius  for  a 
while  obferved  his  promifc  with  the  utmoft  pun&u- 
ality,  and  fairly  rcfigned  thofe  terricoriea  to  the 
pope  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  agree- 
ment made  with  Pepin  :  nor  were  there  any  more 
Exarchs  fcnt  from  Coolant  inopie  to  Ravenna,  which 
was  afterwards  goverhcrd  according  to  the  will  arid 
difcretion  of  the  Pope  alone.  Not  long  after,  Pe- 
pin died,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Charles,  who, 
from  the  grcatncfs  of  his  atchievcments,  was  called 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

About  the  fame  time  Theodore  the  firlt  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Papal  Chair,  and  quarrelling  with 
Defiderius  was  befiegcd  by  him  in  Rome  ■,  which 
obliged  him  to  apply  for  help  to  Charles,  who,  paO*- 
ing  the  Alps,  (hut  up  Defiderius  and  his  Sons  iti 
Pavia,  took  ihcm  prifoncrs,  fent  them  to  France, 
and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  the  Pope  at  Rome,  where 
he  declared  and  adjudged,  tbat  'tis  Helmefi,  being 
Ge^i  yUary  was  mtfubjeS  to  any  kumanjurifdiWon  : 
in  return  for  which  favour,  the  Pope  and  the  Peo- 
ple'of  Rome  unanimoudy  made  him  Emperor*.  - 

*  Abcbiarcl  Tremi  to  hive  made  a  miftake  here  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope  in  wticf:  Pontificate  ihii  event  happened,  whicb  vm  Z4- 
cluiy,  and  not  Theodore  tlie  Grft.  Voltaire  leti  t)ii(  mUter  in  ■ 
cicaier  liplit  in  hit  General  Hi  ftory  of  Europe,  Vul.  I.  p.  jj.  '*  Pope 
Gregory  III.  Jays  he,  wu  the  hrft  who  conceived  the  defign  of 
waking  nCe  of  the  arm*  of  France  to  wreft  Italy  out  of  the  Danda 
«f  the  £jBfttmt  and  tbc  Li)int»rds.    Hit  iawt&ir  Zacbiry  ackoow- 

So 
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So  that  Rome  began  to  have  an  emperor  of  the 
Wed  again  ;  and  though  the  Popes  ufed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperors  before  that  time»  the  Em- 
peror now,  on  the  concrary,  was  obliged  to  be  be- 
holden to  the  Pope  for  bis  Eleflion  :  by  which  the 
En^u'e  began  to  lofe  its  power  and  dignity,  and  the 
Church  to  advancé^  itfclf  and  extend  ics  authority 
daily  more  and  more  over  temporal  Princes.  The 
Lombards  had  been  in  Italy  two  hundred  and"  twenty- 
two  years^  and  now  retained  nothing  of  the  Barba- 
rians, except  their  Name  ;  fo  that  Charlemagne,  be- 
ing deGrous  to  new-model  Italy  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Leo  the  third»  was  content  that  they  fliould  not 
only  ftilt  inhabit,  but  alfo  give  name  to  that  part  of 
it  where  they  had  been  bred,  and  call  it  Lombardy. 
And  that  the  Roman  Nan:»  might  ftill  be  refpeded 
by  them»  he  ordained  that  all  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lay  neareft  them  and  was  under  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  fhoutd  thenceforth  be  called  Romagna. 
He  likewife  made  his  fon  Pepin  King  of  Italy,  and 
extended  his  JurifdiAion  as  far  as  Benevento  :  whitft 
all  the  reft  of  it  was  fuffered  to  contìnue  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Grecian  Emperor,  with  whom  be 
had  entered  into  a  compofuion. 

Mgrà  Ttfta,  tba  Hfarpcr  ef  the  Cro\nt  of  PrancC)  m  lawflil  So- 
TtccigK-  It  hM  been  pr*t*nded  that  Fcpin,  wb»  wai  tbeo  odJj 
Prime  Minifter,  fent  fij-ft  to  alk  the  Pope,  which  wai  tlie  worthier 
of  the  wo  to  lit  upon  tKe  throne,  he  who  took  no  care  at  nit  of  the 
Kingdom,  orbe  wbt  ^rereed  it  with  niCdoi»,  and  ophetd  it  ìwv 
hii  valoor  (  and  th.it  the  Pope,  who  flood  in  need  of  Pepin'*  al- 
fillauce,  determined  in  favour  of  the  laller.  Tt  has  never  been 
ffoiti  indeed  that  (hit  firce  nai  really  afted  i  but  it  i*  cert«ia 
(bat  Pope  Stephen  Iti.  the  next  fuccelfor  but  one  to  Zachary, 
caLled  Pefùn  to  hit  fuccoiir  ;  that  he  fo;^ed  a  letter  from  St.  Peter, 
addrelled  ftvm  Heaven  to  Pepin  and  his  fbii  )  tliat  h«  came  mto 
France  and  gaTS  the  royal  VnSien  to  Pepin,  the  lirft  anoiaTKl 
King  iji  Europe,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dennis.  He  likewife  forbad 
the  mndi,  on  pain  of  Excom  muni  rati  on,  erer  to  chnfc  a  King  nf 
any  other  family.  Whilft  thii  Bilhop.  expelled  from  Italy  and 
forced  to  becomes  rupplicsnttn  a  foreign  country,  had  the  courage 
to  give  law  to  Nationa,  hia  Policy  prompted  him  to  afiiime  im  au- 
thority which  fecured  Pepii):  and  that  Friitce,  ino*dcr  toenf«y 
Khn  was  not  hii  rif  ht  without  diAurhance  or  moteftation,  tolhtM 
t^e  Pope  to  ufitrp  prero^^nivei  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Thit  Bilhop  wa*  the  fìrtt  Chrìflian  Friefr  ihit  became  a  ttmporM 
lord,  and  that  wM-ybced  i»  the  rank  of  Prince», 

Dur- 
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Drnii^  UhIc  iranQi&ions,  Faftal  the  firft  nu 
dc<^  Fope  I  tod  the  Parochial  Cl^eey  of  Rcmca 
oa  accouK  of  their  being  i^earefl  the  p^oa  of  the 
Pope  «nd  ready  «thand  upoo  every  EuAion,  begaa 
to  call  tJieeifeivoK*  CardinaUy  (in  order  ta  add  fomc 
DigBuy  to  their  power  by  a  Ipleodid  title)  aod  af- 
liuned  fo  touch  AuthatitVi  cfpecially  after  ihcy  had, 
excluded  the  fuffrages  c^  the  Laity,  that  it  hardly 
ever  happened  that  a  Pope  was  elected  who  was  hoc 
One  of- their  Body.  So  that  when-Pafcal  died,  Eu* 
gcoius  (the  fccond  Poacif  of  that  name)  Cardinal 
of  Santa  Sabina*  was  chofen  by  them  to  fucceed 
him  :  md  Itaiy  being  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Frencii,  in  fomc  mcafure  chaond  ha  face  and 
CooAitutioo,  by  the  Popes  having  tScen  upon,  them- 
felvTs  greater  authority  in  tenoporai  affairs»  and  the 
French  introducing  the  Titles  of  Count  and  MzN 
quis,  as  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  bad  done 
that  (»f  Duke  before.  After  fome  others  -f  Ofporco* 
a  Roman,  fuccceded  to  the  Papacy,  who  being 
afhamed  of  ta  ugly  a  name,  afliiméd  th«  of  Scrgius  ; 
which  firft  |ave  rile  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Popca 
ehanging  iteu  lumes,  as  they  now  always  do  at  their 
Ekaion. 

]«  the  Bean  time  Charlemagne  died,  and  wax 
fucceedcd  by  bis  fon  Lewis  :  but  after  his  death, 
there  arofe  fuch  difcord  amoi^ft  his  Sons,  that,  ia 
the  flays  of  his  Grandchildren,  the  £nipire  wa^ 
wrefled  out  of  the  hands  o^  the  French,  and  the 
Icat  oS  it  eftabJjfl>ed  in  Germany  by  Ainolphus»  the 
firft  Eotpffror  of  that  nation.  And  jodeed^the  pod 
tcrity  of  Charlemagne  not  only  loit  the  Empire,  bue 
tbcir  Saver«ig«cy  in  Italy  iikcwife^  by  ibeic  dificn- 
DQOs  I  for  tbó  Lombards  gathering  fcefb  ftiengcb, 
cwDoienced  hoftiUties  againft  the  Pope  and  the  Ro^ 
BMna,  whe,  mk  knowing  where  to  have  recourle  foe 

*  See  the  origÌB>l  of  CardiDjil^t  >n(l  ihft  meaning  of  that  wordj 
[nibeproIeEomeoa  to  theLireof  Pope  SixtuiV.  Number  V.  whicb 
u  too  kmg  to  be  inferted  a«  a  Note. 

pro- 
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protcftion,  were  forced  to  make  Berengarius,  then 
Duke  of  Friuli,  King  of  Italy.  This  encouraged 
the  Huns,  who  It  that  time  were  fettled  in  Panno- 
liia,  to  invade  Italy  once  mora  :  but  they  were  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  with  Berengarius,  and  driven 
back  again  into  Pannonia,  or  rather  Hungary,  which 
was  the  name  they  had  given  to  that  province.  At  - 
that  time  Romanus  was  Emperor  of  Greece,  who, 
having  been  Admiral  of  Conftantine's  fleet,  had  de- 
prived htm  of  the  Empire  :  and  becaufe  Puglia  and 
Calabria  (which,  as  we  faid  before,  were  ftill  left 
fubjeft  to  the  Empire)  had  revolted,  during  thefe 
innovations,  he  was  fo  enraged  at  their  rebellion, 
that  he  fuffered  the  Saracens  to  invade  thofe  Pro- 
vinces; who  having  fubdued  them,  endeavoured 
likewife  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  Rome.  But 
the  Romans  (as  Berengarius  was  fuffictently  employ- 
ed in  defending  htmfclf  againft  the  Huns)  made 
Alberic,  Dukeof  Tufcany,  theirGeneral  :  by  whofe 
valour  their  city  was  prefervcd  from  the  fury  of  the 
Saracens,  who  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  re- 
tired from  thence  and  built  a  fortrefs  upon  -{- Mount 
Gargano,  by  which  they  commanded  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  and  infefted  all  that  part  of  Italy.  In 
this  miferable  manner  was  July  harraflbd  at  that 
time,  by  the  Huns  on  that  fide  next  the  Alps,  and 
the  Saracens  on  the  other  towards  Naples  :  which 
'  troubles  continued  fcveral  years  under  three  of  the 
Bercngarii,  who  fuccclTivcly  reigned  over  it.  Dur- 
ing whi^h  fpace  the  Pope  and  the  Church  were  like- 
wife  continually  molelted  and  difturbed,  being  de- 
prived of  all  fuccour  and  prote&ion  by  the  dìQcn- 
tions  which  reigned  amongft  the  Weftern  Ppinces^ 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  Eaftern.'  The  city  of  Ge- 
noa and  all  its  adjacent  territories  were  alfo  over- 
mn  and  laid  wade  by  the  Saracens  :  which  depopu- 
lation gave  birth  to  the  greatncfs  of  Pifa,  by  the 
cefori  of  multitudes  thither  that  bad  been  driven 

f  Now  called  Monte  St.  Angelo. 
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out  of  tbeir  own  country.    Such  was  the  cooditton  ■ 
of  Italy  in  the  year  931. 

But  Oiho,  Duke  of  Suony  and  fon  of  Hairy 
and  Matilda,  fucceeding  to  the  Imperial  crown,  and 
lacing  a  tnafi  of  great  reputation  and  prudence, 
Agapetus  the  Pope  implored  his  afllftance  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Berengarli.  Ac 
that  time  the  feveral  States  of  Italy  were  governed 
in  this  manner.  Lombardy  was  under  the  jurildic: 
tion  of  Berengarius  thp  Third  and  Albert  his  fon. 
Tufcany  and  Romania,  under  the  dominion  of  a  go* 
vernor  deputed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Well.  Some 
pans  of  Puglia  jind  Calabria  were  fubjed  {o  the  Gre- 
cian Emperor,  and  Others  to  the  Saracens.  Ac 
Rome  two  Coofuls  were  ekdcd  every  year  out  of  the 
Nobility,  who  governed  it,  according  to  ancient  cut 
com:  to  whom  a  Prcie&  was  joined  toadmi^iifter 
joftice  to  the  people.  They  had  likewife  a  CeuucU 
ef  Twdvtt  M/hitM  anno^Iy  appointed  Governors  over 
all  the  towns  in  their  jurifdi&ic»n.  The.Fope.ha4 
more  or  Icfs  authority  in  that  city  and  the  rdt  qf 
Italy,  according  aa  he  had  more  or  kfs  interelt  with 
the  Emperors^  or  other  Princes  that:  had  che  greatcft 
power  there.  Otho  therefore  marched  into  Italy  and 
drove  the  Berengarii  out  of  a  Kingdom  which  thry 
had  poflcflcd  6fty-6ve  years  •,  and  re-cftabliihed  the 
Pope  in  his  former  dignity.  ;  This  Prince  had  a  fofi 
and  a  grandfon  both  of  hjs  own  name,  who  in  theu* 
turns  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  :  aod  in  the  time  of 
Otho  the  Third,  Pope  Gregpry  the  Fifth  was  driven 
out  of  the  City  by  the  Romans.  -  Upon  which,  Othp 
returned  into  Italy  to  reinftate  him  his  Chair:  and 
the  Pope,  to  revenge  himfelf  upoo-  the  Romans, 
look  the  power  of  creating  Emperors  from  them, 
aod  vcfted  it  ia  Hx  Princes  of  Germany,  three,  of 
whom  were  the  Bilhops  of  Munfter,  Treves,  aod 
Cologne  I  the  .other  three  were  temporal  Princes, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Brandenbourg,  the  Prince  Pa- 
Jatioe  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  wt)o 

were 
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wem  afterwards  ftyled  EleeM-j,  and  tlnr  Scatcs, 
EleSoraUs.     This  happened  in  the  year  1002. 

After  The  death  of  Ocho  the  Tliird,  Heary  Duke 
of  Bavtr'n,  «at  choTen  Empeior  b^  thcfc  £ieClon, 
but net  crowned  till  twi^vc  years  itfter,  by  Stepheit 
the  Eighth.  Henry  and  Simcoaida  hit  wife  were 
itmn^M  lor  ^eir  piet^.  ostppears  fnm  the  niaay 
Churdiei  that  were  bui^  and  endowed  bf  them  1 
amonglL.whiidl^s  that  «fSc  Miniato,  near  Florcoae. 
Hetiry  died  in  the  ^ear  1024»  and  was  facceedcdbf 
Cttirade  «f  Suabia  ;  and  Conrade  -by  Hcmry  cko  -Se- 
tondt  who-ciune  -to  Rook,  and  ftadii^  a  ichi&n  in 
the  Church,  «s  tbore  trnte  then  tfar«e4i&iiei»Po^ 
let  up  at  the  ùme  ttmci  he  depttfcd  thetn  aU,  and 
-^ufed  Clfifnene  the  Second  to  be  eJeeted,  kf  whom 
ix  was  afterwardi  crownod  Em[HM«t. 

The  ftatei  of  Inir  were  then  goesraMl  >ftae  faf 
the  People,  fome  by  Frincec,  and  others  by  the  Mi- 
niftera  of  the  Emperors,  one  of  whom  had  the  title 
«f  Chancellor,  and  prefided  over  all  the  mH:.  The 
«nott  confidcrabte  and  powerful  -of  alt  «he  princiu 
■was  Godfrey,  hufband  to  the  CoufitsfB  Matilda,  who 
'was  daoghur  of  Beatrice,  fifter  to  Henry  the  Se- 
•cMid.  She  and  her  Hulband  were  in  ^MJftflkm  qf 
Lucca,  Reggio,  Mantua,  and  all  t4uT  territory  which 
is  now  called  the  PatfiimtPf  <ftbt  Gburcb.  Thz  Popes 
«c  that  time  were  not  -a  little  cmbarraflèd  and  dt- 
■ftrefled  by  the  ambition  of  the  Romatu  i  for  though 
they  had  made  uCe  of  the  Papal  authority  to  rid  the«i- 
feWei  of  the  Emperors  i  yet,  as  fbon  as  the  Popes 
had  taken  Upon  them  the  gQvernmem  of  the  City, 
and  made  fuoh  a  reform  in  it  as  ibey  thoi^tu  proper, 
the  ciHcens  «n  a  fudden  became  their  enenaiei,  and 
did  ihem  more  and  greater  injuries  than  any  Prin«e 
in  Chrifiendom:  and  «t  a  time  «hen  the  Poniifs 
made  all  theWicftern  part  of  the  world  tremble  ftt 
the  thunder  of  their  Cenfurea,  that  people  iloi>eb<rd 
the  hardinefì  to  rebel-,  fo  that  each  party  at.laft  re- 
lived to  leave  »a  eadnvoufB  uftiried  -to  p<ril  dewa 
I  '  ^  the 
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fhe  reputstion  and  authority  of  the  other.    Accord- 
ingljr,  when  Nichdastfce  Secoiid  was  promoted  to 
the  Papacy,  as  Gregory  V.  had  taken  from  the  Ro- 
mans the  privilege  of  chuQng  their  emperors  ;  fu  He 
deprived  them  of  ihetr  right  of  ctHifìrming  the  dedlioti 
of  the  Popes  by  their  approbanon,  and  confined  it  to 
cbcCardinals  only.     Nor  was  heoontented  with  this» 
but  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Princes  w'ho 
then  governed  Puglia  and  Calabria,  for  reafons  which 
ffaatl  be  pfefently  expiained,  he  obliged  all  the  nra- 
giftratel  diat  were  fent  by  the  people  of  Rome  into 
place)  under  their  jurifdidion,  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope*s  authority,  and  fome  he  deprived  of  their  of- 
fices.    After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  there  was  anotJiar 
fchifm  in  the  Church  -,  for  theQcrgy  of  Lombard/ 
would  not  pay  obedience  to  Alexander  the  Second, 
-(who  had  been  chofcn  Pope  at  Rome)  but  fet  up  Ca- 
dolus  of  Parma,. as  Antipope.    Upon  which,  Henry 
the  Emperor,  who  could  not  bear  xo  fee  the  Pc^s 
fo  powerful,  commanded  Alexander  to  refìgn  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Cardinals  to  repair  into  Germany, 
to  make  a  frelh  election  :  for  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  firft  Prince  that  was  made  lèn&ble 
of  the  weight  of  fpiritual  weapons.     For  liie  Pope 
caufing  a  new  council  to  affenible  at  Rome,  deprived 
hioi  both  of  his  kingdom  and  empire  *  :  and  Iònie 

■  There  r«Cded  at  that  time  in  Rome,  r  Monk  of  the  Order  of 
Ouny,  Iftely  «reated  Cardinal  i  a  man  of  a  reltlefi,  fiery,  enter' 
prizing  dirpofitioa,  but  chiefly  remarkabie  for  bis  fiirioui  zeal  &ir 
tlie  prctenrioni  of  the  Cburcb,  which  he  foiaetimei  made /ubfrtr- 
ytCDt  to  hit  own  private  intereQi.  Hildebrand  wat  th;  name  of 
tfaii-dving  nan,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Gr^aryVII.  He  vai 
born  at  Soana  in  Tufcany  of  obfcure  pareucage,  brought  up  at 
Ron»,  admitted  a  Monk  of  Cluoy,  deputed  afterwards  to  ne- 
gotiate the  aSairt  of  hi>  Order  at  Rome,  and  then  employed  by 
the  Popet  in  all  political  concerni  that  required  refolution  and  ad- 
diefi.  He  had  the  cliief  management  of  the  Church  under  AIsx- 
stidcrll  which  led  him  to  conGder  the  troubles  in  Germany  ai  a 
favourable  conjunfiure  for  ftriking  a  bold  ftroke  tliere.  In  faQ,  he 
engaged  Alexander  to  excommunicate  hii  fovcreign  Henry IV,  un- 
der a  pretence  of  iti  being  reported'  that  Henry  liild  Benefices  in 
B rivale,  and  led  a  Icandalaui  life  in  the  company  of  lewd  women, 
pon  the  demije  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  procured  himfelf  to 
be  elefled  md  inftatlcd  by  the  people  of  Reme)  «rirbout  waiting 

of 
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of  the  Italian  States  erpouQo^  the  Pope's  party,  an4 
fome  the  Emperor's^  gave  tfi»h  to  the  two  famous 

for  (he  Emperor**  permìflion  :  bift  ht  foon  obtainetj  that,'  by  pro- 
mi  ting  fealty  and  alliance.  Hen r^  admitted  of  hisexnilei,  anii 
hU  Ctiapcdlor  of  Italy  repaired  to  Borne  to  confirm  the  eteftiom 
But  lie- w»s.fcaixel]>  fettled  an  the  Fa^»!  throne,  when  be  pro- 
nounced Excanimiiiiication  againft  all  chófe  tliat  accepted  bcQcficet 
from  the  bandi  of  Laymen,-  and  a|iiinft  every  Lnyman  tbat  con- 
ferred them.  Hia  defign  wai  to  deprive  «11  fezular  PairoM  of  tbt 
right  of  piefcntation  to  Church  bvmgt  ^  whicti  indeed  wai  felting 
tbe  Church  at  open  variance  wjtta  the  Sovereigm  of  all  Chnftiair 
natiun».  Henry,  amazed  at  this  prefumptiop,  called»  council  at 
Worms,  by  the  advice  of  the  State»,  in  which  he  depoftd  Gregory 
»  a  Sirooniac  and  public  difturber  of  the  Peace  of  the  Church  an3 
£mpire  :  and  afterwardi  fent  an  envoy  to  read  thii  decree  of  the 
Council  to  the  Pope,  and  command  him  to  relign  and  ccafe  to  pro- 
fane the  Holy  Chair,  of  which  tlie  Emperor  was  Guardian.  Upon 
this,  the  Pope  declared  in  a  Council  of  no  Italian  Silhdpt,  "  That^ 
by  the  Authority  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  he  depofed  Henry  from  the 
imperial  throne,  and  abfol  vedali  his  ruUjefli  from  their  obedience.'* 
The  Emperor  proteAed  againft  this  Exconlmunication,  and  tìie 
Fope'i  ulurpation  over  hi)  crown  ;  alUdging  the-eHHmple  of  Gfaarl4> 
ma^ne,  ana  othen,  who  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  Popet, 
which  fevcral  of  then],  and  particularly  Gregory  himfelf,  haa 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Emperor'i  right.  But  the  German  IVclaie» 
Mid  Prinres,  who  had  engaged  Henry  in  iheir  caule,  now  dcierting 
bim,  and  threateniiiK  to  detlironc  him,  he  wai  forced  to  paia  the 
Alpi  in  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  with  bii  Emprefs,  hit  Son,  and 
one  Gentleman  only  to  atrend  him;  and  being  ajinoft  famiOied 
with  hunger,  and  flarved  with  cold,  thii  great  Emperor,  who  hatf 
been  celebrated  for  fo  many  vifiories,  was  obliged  to  throw  hìmfdf 
U  the  Fopc'a  feet,  after  he,  hit  Emprefs,  and  hii  fon,  had  vraitcd 
three  days  at  his  gate,  in  the  habit  of  Penitents,  hare-footed,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  though  ii  was  then  the  middle  of  January, 
and  wi thou t. cai ing  a  morfei  of  bread  i  after  which,  and  agreeiag 
to  tbe  Pope's  terms,  he  was  abfolved.  Upon  this,  the  Princes  of 
Italy  defpiling  him  ai  a  coward,  and  the  Pope  ai  a  Tyrant  and  Si- 
moniac,  conipired  aaainft  them  both.  The  Emperor,  therefore* 
perceiving  bow  mucti  he  had  abafed  himfelf,  and  dìfàpoointcd 
tbofe  Princes,  who  hoped  for  a  Reformation  of  tbe  Church,  through 
bit  afltflance,  at  laft  called  them  together,  and  having  accufed  the 
Pope,  al  the  canfe  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  be  demanded  their 
fìtcconr  againft  himj  by  which  ftep  he  regained  their  affeClioni, 
ind  afterward»  kept  the  Pope  in  a  manner  blocked  up  at  honje. 
Tbe  German  rebels  in  the  mean  time,  chofe  Kodolphui,  Duke  of 
Euabia,  Emperor,  and  crowned  him  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1077  f 
upon  which,  Henry  returned  into  Germany,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Rodolphus,  which  fo  terrified  the  Pope,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  make.an  accommodation  betwixt  them.  But  the  Bebtia 
complaining,  that  he  abandoned  them  in  a  caufe,  wherein  he  hiOi. 
feifhad  firlt  engaged  them,  he  ex  communicated  Henry  a  fecond 
time,  confirmed  the  eteftionof  Rodolphus,  and  feat  him  aciowni 
with  this  infcription  upon  its 

Petra  dedit  Fetro,  Petmt  diadema  Roddpbo. 
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faction!  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelincs,  and  to  thoCc  inter- 
tine  difcords  which  tore  their  country  to  pieces,  after 
ir  wa;  at  laft  delivered  from  the  fcourge  of  Barbarians 
and  foreign  .inundations. 

Henry  bcirig  thus  excommunicated  was  forced  by 
his  own  fubjefts  to  go  to  Italy,  in  the  ^ear  1080, 
where  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope,  by  afking 
pardon  upon  his  bare  itnees.  Not  long  after,  how-» 
ever,  there  happened  another  quarrel  betwixt  him 
and  the  Pope,  and  Henry  was  again  excommunicat- 
ed '.  at  which  he  was  fo  exafperatcd,  that  he  fcnt  his 
fon,  whofe  name  allò  was  Henry,  with  an  army  to 
Rome;  where,  with  the  affiance  of  the  Romans, 
who  hated  the  Pope,  he  beficged  him  in  his  caftle  : 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Robert  Guifcard  was 
marching  out  of  Puglia  to  the  PontiPs  relief,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but  returned  into  Germany. 
The  Romans,  however,  perfifted  in  their  contumacy 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Rome  was  once  more  facked 
by  Guifcard,  and  reduced  to  that  ruinous  condicion 
from  which  it  had  but  lately  emerged  by  the  care  and 
pains  of  fo  many  Pontifs.  And  as  a  fon  of  this  Ro- 
bert firft  founded  and  modelled  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  his  extraction  and  achieve- 
mcnts. 

Upon  the  difcords  that  arofe  amongft  the  pofterity 
of  Charlemagne,  which  we  have  already  fltghtly  men- 
tioned, the  Normans,  another  northern  people,  took 
the  opportunity  of  invading  France,  and  got  poffef- 
Bon  of  that  part  of  it,  which  from  them  is  ftill  called 

Which  ivrelchrd  pun  r«rvef  to  <Ti«w  the  t>ffe  of  tboTe  timn,  and  th* 
iaiolcrsblc  pride  of  the  Roman  Fonlif. 

After  llii»,  Hetiryliiving  at  laft  totally  fubducd  hit  competitor, 
dlkd  a  council  at  Tyrott  in  which  he  depolèd  the  Pope,  and,  pil&og 
tiie  Alft.  took  Rome  by  Aoi'm,  aad  befiegeil  bint  in  the  caftle  of  St. 

_  Angelo,  from  nhence,  however,  he  wa»  delivered  by  the  Duke  of 

'  Apulia,  ind  died  foon  after,  leaving  behind  biiD  a  memory  dear  and 
bcred  to  the  Roman  Clergy,  who  ioherited  hia  pride;  but  detellahl« 
n  the  Èmperurs,  and  eveiy  good  Citixen,  who  confiderr  the  etfefts 

-of  bU  infatiabla  ambition.    See  Voltaiie'a  Gen.  Hift.  Vol.  I.  from  p. 
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Normandy  ^.  One  divifjon  of  this  people  forced  its 
way  into  Italy,  at  the  time  when  it  waa  (o  crueltj> 
IvtrralTcd  and  ovpr-run  by  (he  Bcrengarii,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  Huns  •,  and  getting  footing  in  Romag- 
na, during  thefe  troubles,  they  bravely  maintained 
their  ground.  Tancredi  one  of  the  Norman  chiefs» 
had  feveral  fonsi  amongft  whom  were  William, 
called  Ferabar,  or  Fier-a-bras,  and  Robert,  furnamed 
(^uifcacd.  A^er  the  difturbances  in  I-taly  were  ii> 
fQme  meafure  compofed,  and  tranquillity  reftored, 
William  became  their  prince.  But  the  Saracens  be- 
>9S  '''  poHcinon  of  Sicily,  daily  infelled  the  coafts  of 
Italy  in  £jc}i  a  manner,  that  William  was  obliged  to- 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the.  Princes  of  Capua 
apd  Salerno,  and  with  Mitorcus,  a  Greek,  (who  was- 
deputed  Governor  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the 
Grecian  Emperor)  in  order  to  invade  Sicily  :  and  it  wa& 
agreed,,  that  both  the  booty  and  iOand  itfelffbould  bo 
equally  divided  amongO:  them,  in  .cafe  they  (hould 
roake  a  conqueft  of  it..  The  enterprife  was  attended 
with  fuccefs  i  for  they  drove  the  Saracens  out  of  the- 
country,' and  took  polTeflton  of  it  themfelves.  Bue 
Milorcus  having  caufed  more  forces  to  be  privately 
tranfported  out  of  Greece,  fei^ed  upon  ebc-  iOand  Ìn> 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  only  divided  the  fpoik 
with  the  reft  :  at  which,  William  was  not  a  little  dif^ 
sufted,  but  thinking  it  proper  to  difleinblc  his  re- 
.]j;ntm>:nt  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity»  he  de- 
jiarted  but  of  Sicily  with  the  Princes  of  Capua  and- 
Salerno.  But  as  loon  as  ihey  left  him,  to  return  to- 
their  rtfpeélìve  homes,  inflead  of  going  back  again> 
into  Romagna,  he  made  a  fudden  m^cb  with  his 
army  into  Puglia,  lurprifed  Melfi,  and  feon  Feduced, 
ajmoft  all  Puglia  and  Calabria»  in  fpight  of  the  Em- 
peror's forces  •,  which  Provinces  were  governed  b^ 
his  brother  Robert,  till  the  time  of  Nicolas  the 
Second.  And  as  he  afterwards  had  many  difputes 
with  his  Nephews  about  the  inheritance  of  thofe  Sutes,^ 

*  Before  tt^i^  ttfw  called  .Neu&rù* 
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be  ìntreitfcd  che  Pope  to  ufe  his  authority  to  compofe 
themi  which  bis  Holinefs  reidi^  complied  with,  af 
be  was  very  defirous  to  make  Robert  his  friend  hy  any 
iiieaas,  that  lb  he  might  fupport  him  againft  the 
power  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  the  petulance  of 
the  Romans:  and  it  afterwards  happened,  aswe  hav« 
jaft  rented,  that  upon  the  follicitation  of  Greepry 
VII.  he  drove  Henry  away  from  Rome,  and  chaftHcd' 
the  infblence  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Robert  was  facceeded  by  his  two  Sons,  Roger  and 
William,  who  not  only  annexed  the  city  of  Naples, 
and  all  the  Country  betwixt  it:  and  Rome,  to  their  in- 
heritaoK,  but  alfo  fubdued  Sicily,  of  which  Roger 
was  made  Lord.  But  William  going  fome  time  af- 
cenrards  to  Conftamtioople,  to  marry  the  Emperor's^ 
dai^ur,  Roger  took  the  opportunity  of  invading 
Jiis  brother's  dominions,  which  he  foon  made  hirnfelf 
mafter  of-,  and  being  elated  with  ib  great  an  acquili- 
UOD,  caufed  hirnfelf  at  iirft  to  be  called  Ki»^  of  liafy,- 
but  afterwards  was  contested  with  the  title  of  King  tf 
Paglia  ajid  Sicify  ;  being  the  firft  that  gave  the  King- 
dom that  name  and  form  of  government,  which  ic 
retains  to  this  day  ;  though  it  has  happened  fince, 
that  not  only  the  reigning  family,  but  the  very  peo- 
ple have  been  often  changed.  For,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Norman  line,  the  Kingdom  was  transferred  to 
the  Germans  Ì  fÌTam  them  to  the  French;  from  the 
Freoch  to  the  Arragonefe  y  and  from  them  to  ths 
Flemings,  who  *  flill  are  in  pofiefiion  of  it. 

*  The  reader  it  here  defired  to  reroemberi  th*t  thìt  HiKotr  wn 
paUiflied  ia  tbeynr  ijji.  Since  wludi  timCf  the  Kingdoa  4i  N«<> 
plec  bai  often  again  cbangedJts  Mallcrt  g  particularljr  in  1707,  wlina 
the  Sbanlardi,  who  then  had  it,  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  fma 
peniliftii  and  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  171s.  Maple*  wat  confirned 
totbe  Emperor,  and'Sicily  allotted  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  tb« 
liOe  of  King.  The  Spaniardi  invaded  Sicily  in  171B,  but  were  forced 
to  abandon  it  again,  and  then  it  wai  conferred  on  the  Emperor 
Cbarin  VI;  who.  held  it  tfllihe  year  \'ji$^'vi)»ta  Un:  Imperlaliftì  were 
drìveii  out  of  tbii  Ifland,  and  all  their  Italian  dorainiona  :  and  Don 
Carlo*,  the.  King  of  Spain's  eUeft  Son.  by  the  Princefi  of  Parma,  his' 
fecond  Wife,  wii  advanced  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Siciliei,  (N*> 
niei  and  Sicily}  wbither  be  was  convoyed  by  a  Iquadroa  of  Bntidi 
^Kaof  ffar,  under  the  command  of  ^  Joba  Norn*.   It  wat  coi»' 
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In  the  mean  time.  Urban  the  Second  had  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  Pontificate  :  but  as  he  was  a  perfon  very 
difagreeable  to  the  Romans,  and  did  not  -think  him- 
lelf  fecure  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  difturbances 
there,  he  removed,  wi[h  a]t  his  Clergy,  into  France, 
w[;ere  he  firft  laid  the  plan  of  a  very  noble  and  ge- 
nerous undertaking.  For  having  afTcmbled  a  great 
concourfe  of  People  at*  Antwerp,  he  made  an  elo-* 
quent  and  pathetic  harangue  againft  (he  Infìdels,  which 
infpired  theni  with  fuch  an  ardour,  that  they  refolved 
upon  an  expedition  into  Afia  againH;  the  Saracens  : 
and  this  expedition  was  called  a  Crufade  (as  thofe  of. 
the  fame  kind  were  likewife  afterwards)  becaufe  all 
that  embarked  in  it  bore  a  red  Crofs  upon  their  ar- 
mour and  clothes.  The  chief  commanders  in  this  en- 
terprizc  were  Godfrey,  Euftach,  and  Baldwin,  Counts 
of  Bouillon,  and -{-Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  held  in 
exceeding  great  veneration,  both  for  his  prudence 
and  fanftity  of.  life.  Many  Princes  and  Nations  con- 
tributed to  it  with  their  purfes,  and  numbers  of  pri- 
vate Gentlemen  ferved  as  volunteers  without  any  pay 
QF  ftipend  ;  fuch  an  influence .  had  Religion  at  that 
time  over  the  minds  of  men,  animated  by  the  exani- 
plc  of  their  Commanders  !  This  enterprize  was  ac 
iirft  very  foccefsful  ;  for  all  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
part  of  Egypt,  were  conquered  by  the  Chriftians  : 
and  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  Order  of  the 
Kitighis  of  Jerufalem  was  inftitoted,  which  ftill  fobfifts,. 
and  being  m  poflcflion  of  Rhodes.J,  is  the  chief  bul- 
wark againft  the  power  of  the  Turks.     The  Order 


firninl  to  liim  by  a  fiihfifquent  treaty,  and  ftil!  conitnuet  in  hit  fa- 
mily, though  the  Qiieen  of  Hungary  likewile  claimi  a  right  to  thU 
Kingdom. 

•  Machiarel  is  miftaken  in  the  name  of  the  place  i  it  was  ar  Cler-    . 
jnontin  Auvergne,  where  Urbin  harangued  [he  peaple  in  the  market* 
plarp.     Sre  VoUaire-s  Otn,  Hift.  Vo).  I.  p.  i$]. 

t  A  Pilgrim  of  AniieDi,  firft  known  by  the  dame  of  Coucoupìetre, 
or,  Ciicupicrte,    Ibid. 

X  They  were  driven  out  of  Rhode»  by  the  Tnrks,  in  the  time  ol 
Solimaii  II.  and  the  Emperor  Chatlei  V.  gave  them  tiie  Ide  of  Malia, 
when  Monfieur  de  I'lde  Adam,  irncle  to  Anne  Jc  Montmorency, 
Conftahle  of  France,  wa»  their  Grand  Mafter.  And  tlii»  ULuid  hw 
been  their  chief  place  of  KGdence  ever  Gnce,'  • 
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of  the  Kmgbts  Templars  was  likewife  founded  in  thefe 
times  i  but  their  manners  grew  fo  difllilute  that  it  was' 
foon  abolilhed.  After  thcTc  things,  many  events  hap-' 
pened,  in  which  feveral  nations  and  divers  particular 
men  diftinguiflied  themfelvcs  at  different  times  and 
upon  various  occafions.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France,  the  States  of  Pifa,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation, carrying  on  the  war  with  variety  of  fuccefs, 
till  the  time  of  Saladine  the  Saracen,  whofe  valour 
and  good  fortune,  added  to  the  dilcord  chat  arofe' 
amongft  the  Chrifttan  Princes,  at'laft  robbed  them  of 
the  glory  they  had  gained,  and  drove  them  out  of  a' 
country  where  they  had  fo  happily  and  honourably 
maintained  their  footing  for  the  fpace  of  ninety  years." 
After  the  death  of  Urban,  Pafcal  the  Second  was 
made  Pope,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  fucceeded  to  the 
Empire;  who,  coming  to  Rome,  and  pretending 
great  refpeft  for  the  Pope,  found  means  to  ftiut  up 
both  him  and  all  his  Clergy  in  prifon  :  nor  could  he' 
afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  .to.  f«  him  at  liberty. 
again,  tiH  he  had  extorted  a  licence  from  him  to  dif-^ 
pofe  of  all  the  Churches  in  Germany  -as  he  pleafed  *. 

*  After  ttie  death  of  the  Emperor  Heniy  IV.  hia  fon  Henry  V.  be- 
ing dcGron»  to  be  crowned  b]p  the  hand»  of  the  Pope,  according  t» 
the  ofual  manner,  Pafcal  refuied  to  put  the  crown  upon  hi»  hnd,  ex- 
cept be  would  renounce  his  right  to  tbc  invelHluics  of  Beneticei.  But 
the  young  Prince  difdainiiig  fuch  a  propoljj],  caiifcd  the  Pope  and  hit 
Clergy,  and  all  the  principal  perfont  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  feized^ 
and  Kept  tbem  in  prtfon  two  mAnihi  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Pap« 
made  hii  fubmiflion  and  crowned  him.  It  is  faid,  that  Pafcal,  when 
be  gave  part  of  the  Holt  to  Henry,  nhlch  lie  had  confecnited  at  Mafi, 
IJMike  to  him  in  ihii  manner  /  "  May  it  pleafe  your  Majetty,  in  cod« 
firmation  of  a  folid  peace,  and  our  mutual  union,  I  give  you  the  Body 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  born  of  tbc  Virgin  Mary,  and  died 
npon  the  Crofi  for  u«,  ai  the  Calholiclc  Church  believes."  But  tho 
Cardinals  candeinniflg  this  concefTion  in  the  Pope,  he  revolccd  it  in  s 
couDciL  HoSman  fay»,  that  having  taken  one  part  of  the  Hoft,  and 
given  the  other  to  the  Eniperor,  he  exprefTed  hinifelf  lhu«  i  *<  Sicut 
pan  hiec  vivi&cicorporii  divifa  eft,  it»  divil'ui  lit  a  'regno  Cbrillt  do- 
mini  nollri  qui  paf^um  hoc  violare  tentaverit  i"  tiiat  Ìi,  "  May  he  ba 
excluded  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  goes  about  to  violate  thia 
agreement."  Sigon.lib.x.  But  the&upeior  was  hardly  got  inloOei- 
many,  when  the  Pope  ratfed  the  Saraceni  againft  him,  by  whom  he 
«U  defeated,  and  forced  to  give  up  the  nutter  ot  Invcftiturei.    Tbi« 
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About  this  time,  the  Counters  Matilda  died,  and  lefc 
all  her  poflefTions  to  the  Church*.  AfKr  the  death 
of  Pafcal  and  Henry  IV.  many  Popes  and  Emperors 
fucceedcd,  [ill  the  Papacy  fell  to  AlejF^der  III.  antl 
the  empire  to  Frederick  Barb^roflà,  a  Suabian. 

The  Popes»  in  that  interval,  had  had  many  quaiw 
rels»  both  with  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  £mpe« 
rors,  which  grew  to  a  llill  greater  height  in  the  tifB9 
of  Barbarofla.  Frederick  was  an  excellent  foldier, 
but  of  fo  haughty  a  difpofition,  that  he  could  noe 
bear  the  thoughts  of  fubmitting  to  the  Pope  i  yec  ho 
came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  after  that,  return-r 
ed  peaceably  into  Germany,  But  this  pacific  temper 
did  not  continue  long  ;  for  he  fpcedily  returned  intQ 
Italy  to  reduce  fome  towns  in  Lombardy  that  refufed 
to  obey  him:  atwhich  juncture  it  happened,  thattho 
Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  a  Roman  born,  was  fet  up 
againfì:  Alexander,  and  chofen  Pope  by  fome  of  tno 
Cardinals,  Upon  which,  Alexander  complained  of 
him  to  Frederick  the  Emperor,  wIk)  then  lay  encainpc4 

pope  excomnmnjeated  the  Bifhop  of  Florence,  for  fayiiq;  Anticlui^ 
WM  then  bom.  nalina.  Baroniug.  Hen.  Cnnifius. 
_  *  Sbe  w3t  Datigbter  of  Boniface,  Mar<)uU  of  TuCsDty,  and  Bu-< 
trice,  tbe  I}auzbter  of  Conrade  II.  She  waged  war  igainft  the.Ein- 
ixror  Henry  IV.  in  behalf  of  Pope  Gregory  VU.  who  Iiad  pined  fgcti 
«ft  alcendint  over  her,  that  by  nii  peiTuslion,  Ihe  made  an  abfoluta 
donation  of  .her  territoriei  to  tiie  Holy  See,  referving  to  berfelf  only 
tbe  ufufruA  during  life,  though  Henry  wai  ber  nest  heir,  both  at  ^ 
Mlation  and  Lora  paramount.  Sbe  often  led  her  arraiei  in  perlbit 
■gainft  that  Prince,  and  got  great  reputation  by  her  courage  and  con^ 
Aft.  Her  eneraiei  aecufed  ber  of  being  too  familiar  nith  Pope  Gre> 
fory,  libo  wai  her  fpii'itual  dtreSor.  He  was  flint  up  irith  her  in  th^ 
Jortreft  of  Canola,  near  Keg|;io,  in  the  Apennine  Moontaini,  all  the 
Ifbile  that  Henry  IV.  with  Ins  Emprefi  and  Son,  were  doin^  penance 
at  hti  gate,  in  the  abjefl  manner  bcforementioned.  It  ii  true,  hq 
wat  thpn  fiatr  yeart  old  i  but  Matilda  w»>  a  young,  weak  voniaa. 
The  devout  language  which  we  find  in  his  tftteri  to  tbe  princefii 
coinpared  with  tne  exiravannce  of  fait  ambition,  might  induce  ùm^ 
IO  infped,  that  he  made  u(e  of  Religion  as  a  cloak  to  all  hii  jnAoni, 
Boneyèr  that  might  be,  after  file  had  loft  Pope  Gregpir,  (he  marrìut 
the  young  Prince  of  CKielph,  fon  of  Guelph,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Then  wp  fcen  tbe  imprudence  flie  bad  been  niilty  of  in  making  the 
sba*eraentioaed  donation  t  for  Ihe  wat  at  tliat  time  but  forty-twq 
jcart  of  age.  and  might  ftìll  ha?e  bad  children,  who  muft  have  en- 
gajnid  in  a  civil  war  to  recover  their  inheritance.  See  Lanjbert,  thf 
Asbot  of  VIbtrg,  as  quoted  by  Baronhia,  in  hU  AnnnUi  and  Vol» 
t|itt>  G«&cnl  fi^Aory,  Vol.  I.  p.  aoi,  »oj, 
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More  Crèma,  and  received  for  anfwer,  «  that  both 
of  them  ainft  come  perfonally  before  him,  and  when 
he  had  heard  then-  refpc&ive  pretenfions,  he  fhouM 
be  better  able  to  judge  which  of  them  was  the  true 
-  Pope.**  But  Alexander  being  dilTatisfied  with  this 
anfwer,  and  perceiving  that  the  Emperor  was  inclined 
to  favour  the  Antiptipe,  immediately  excotiimunicated 
fainvand  fled  for  refuge  to  Philip  King  of  France.  Fre- 
derick, however,  ftill  profecuting  liie  war  in  Lom- 
bardy,  took  Milan  and  difmantled  it  ;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  Cities  of  Verona,,  Padua,  and  Venice,  t* 
enter  imo  a  confederacy  for  their  common  defence 
againft  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  A-nt^c^e-dìcd,  and  Frede* 
«ick  ìèt  up  Guido  of  Cremona  in  his  room.  Th6 
Romans,  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  Pope*& 
abfence,  and  feeing  the  Emperor-fufficiently  employed 
in  LombardjE,  had  not  only  refumed  fomethtng  of 
their  ancient  authority  in  Rome,  during  this  interval, 
but  Ukewife  demanded  obedience  from  other  ftates 
which  Itad  been  formerly  fubjeét  to  them.  And  be- 
«aafe  the  *  Tufculans  trfufed  to  acknowledge  their 
Jtirirdidion,  they  marched  out  in  a  confufed  and  to- 
multaous  fort  of  a  manner  againfl  them  :  but  as  the 
latter  were  fuccoured  by  the  Emperor,  they  defeated 
^  Romans,  and  flew  fo  many  of  them,  that  after 
that  time,  Rome  was  never  fo  rich  and  populous 
again  as  it  had  been  before. 

This  encouraged  Pope  Alexander  to  return  to  that 
CIcy,  where  he  thought  he  might  now  be  Tafe  enougfi 
«n  account  of  the  enmity  betwixt  Frederick  and  the 
Romans,  and  becaufe  he  knew  his  hands  were  full  in 
Lamhzràj.    But  Frederick  poftponing  every  other 

.  *  Tufbnliunwu  a  Bitle  territory  not  &r  from  Rome,  lifaMed  tH 
that  pan-whioh  M  P^ctnt  ii  called  la  CaropigD»  dj  Roma,  it  waa 
ftmoiu  for  Cicero'i  villa,  which  is  now  in  the  polTeOion  of  the  Borg'- 
befe  fàaMf.  It  i*  Ac  feat  of  a  Bilhop,  who  ftill  retaini  the  name  of 
Tttfctttamit  £^lbopiu.  The  town  of  Turculum  was  deffrof  ed  in  ths 
^M  of  Ccleftine  III.  becaufe  the  inhabitanti  fided  with  the  Imperial- 
iftt,  and  Frefcati  built  Upon  iti  mina  «bout  c6o  yeaii  ago.  There  are 
■  snat antabcr of  paUOst of  pbafttre ■■  and  aboatit, 
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confìdcratìon,  marched  wiih  his  army  to  beficge 
Borne,  where  Alexander  did  not  think  fit  to  waic 
for  him,  but  retired  Into  Puglia,  of  which  Wiliiam 
was  become  King  by  right  of  Inheritance  after  the 
death  of  Roger.  Frederick  being  driven  away  by 
the  Plague,  raifcd  the  Gcge  and  returned  imo  Ger- 
many :  and  the  Lombards  who.  had  confederated 
9gdin(l  him,  in  order  to  didrefs  Pavia  and  Tortona, 
towns  that  adhered  to  the  Emperor's  party,  built  an- 
other city,  which  they  dcfigned  to,  make  their  maga- 
zine, or  place  of  arms,  during  that  war,  and  called 
it  Alexandria^  in  honour  of  the  Pope  and  defiance  of 
the  Emperor.  In  the  mean  time,  Guido  the  Antit 
pope  died,  and  John  of  Fermo  was  fee  up  in  his 
room,  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  party,  was 
fufferfd  to  refide  at  Montefiafcone  :  whilft  Alexander 
was  gone  to  Tufculucn  at  the  inviution  of  that  Peo- 
ple, who  thought  his  authority  would  proted  them 
againft  the  Romans.  During  his  ftay  there,  Ambaf- 
fadors  came  to  him  from  Henry,  King  of  England, 
to  clear  their  Matter  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Beckei;, 
V^rchbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  of  which  he  had  beco 
publickly,  but  injurloufly  accufcd.  To  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  this  matrer,  the  Pope  fent  two  Cardtnals 
fo  England  i  who,  though  there  was  no  fufficìent 
proof  of  the  King's  guilt,  yet  on  account  of  the  in- 
famy of  the  faift,  and  bccaqfe  his  .Majefty  had  not 
ihcwn  the  Archbiihop  due  refpect,  as  they  pretended, 
enjoined  him  for  a  Penance,  that  he  fhould  call  all 
the  Barons  of  his  Kingdom  together,  and  make  oatk 
of  his  innocence  in  their  pretence  :  that  he  fbould 
immediately  fend  two  hundred  foldiers  to  Jerufalem, 
%o  be  p^id  by  him,  for  twelve  months,  and  folloT 
them  in  perfon  thither  with  as  great  a  force  as  he  could 
raife,  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  ;  and  imr-  ~ 
iher,  that  he  Diould  not  only  be  obliged  to  abrogate 
^11  a£ts  that  had  been  palTed  in  his  Kingdom  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Church  and  Ecclefiaftical  immuni- 
ties,  but  give  any  of  his  fubjefls  leave  to  appeal  to 
Kqa^c  upoi^  Q^c^Qonj,  whenfoever,  and  as  often  ai 
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they  bad  a  mind  :  all  which  conditions  were  accepted 
by  Henry,  and  that  great  Prince  fubmitted  to  a  fen- 
tence  which  would  be  fcorned  and  rrjefied  t^y  any 
private  man  at  this  time  of  day  •.  Nevcriheicfs, 
whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  fo.  formidable  to 
foreign  Princes,  he  had  not  power  enough  to  make 
himfetf  ob<;yed  at  home  s  nor  could  he  prevail  upofli 
the  Romans  to  let  him  relide  in  their  Ciiy,  though  he 
promifcd  them  not  to  concern  himfelf  about  any  thing 
but  what  imnKdiately  concerned  the  interefts  of  ihs 
Church.  From  whence  it  fecms,  as  if  authority  that 
fupports  itfclf  merely  by  appearances,  is  more  dreaded 
at  a  diltance,  than  by  thqfe  that  are  upon  the  fpot, 
and  hare  an  opportunity  of  looking,  more  narrcn^ 
into  the  nature  of  it. 

By  this  time  Frederick  had  returned  into  Italy  : 
but  whilft  he  was  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  againft  the  Pope,  all  his  Clergy  and  Barons  threat* 
ened  to  abandon  him  if  he  did  not  reconcile  himlèlf  to 
the  Church  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  make  hii 
fubmiflion  to  the  Pope  at  Venice,  where  they  were  re- 
conciled-f-.  But)  by  an  article  of  this  accommoda< 
tion»  his  Holioefs  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  all 
the  authority  that  be  had  at  Rome,  and  ìnfifted  .upon 

*  Stitl  more  tiann1er<  and  ridicnloui  wai  the  peaince  or  curie  pro- 
nounced upoT)  Sir  William  Traccy,  who  wai  faid  to  be  the  matt  ac- 
ti*e  or  tbofc  that  were  concerned  in  thit  muider.  He  and  all  bh 
pofterity  were  fentenced  "'•  to  have  the  wind  alnayi  in  their  facea, 
'  whether  the/  travelled  by  land  or  water.  A  woeful  corfc  indeed,  if 
it  had  been  effeftoal  I  From  thii  fcrap  of  a  L^end  arofe  the  old 
foolilh  pnvab, 

'■  .  -I  '■  "  The  Tracey* 
Have  alwajt  the  wind  in  their  facM." 
■f  The  haaghrjr  Pope  fet  hi*  Toot  upon  hii  neck,  with  thh  expr«f- 
fion  I  "  Super  alptdem  Se  bafilifcum  ambulabo,"  Sec,  "  I  will  tread 
upon  the  lion  and  addeci  the  young  Jìoq  and  ,ihe  dragon  will  I  tram< 
pie  under  my  feet."  PTal.  iici.  ij.  The  Emperor,  replying,  «  That 
power  wai  given  to  Peter  only  i"  he  rejoined,  "  Et  mihi  Si  Peiro  }** 
"  It  wat  given  to  me  and  Peter  too."  Afterward*  in  liii  trouble*, 
Emanuel,  Emperor  of  Conflantinople,  lent  to  offer  him  aiCftance, 
provided  he  would  confeat  to  the  re-union  of  the  Eafiem  and  Wef- 
tem  Empire*!  to  which  the  Pope  anfvrered,  <■  That  be  could  not 
/onfent  to  unite,  what  hit  predeceffon  had  taken  fo  much  paint  to 
diTide,"    Baroniut  endtifouii  t9  fnt^  theii  ftorici  fabuloua. 
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having  his  tUr  and  confederate,  WiUlkni,  King  of 
Sicily  and  Puglia,  included  in  the  agrec;mcnt.  After 
«hkh,  Frederick}  who  was  a  warlike  Prince  and 
hated  an  inadive  life,  embarked  in  the  expedition 
«o  AG«,  to  vent  his  fpiric  upon  che  Turks,  when  he 
^w  he  could  sot  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Pope* 
But  when  he  had  ^  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Cid> 
tius,  a  river  in  Cilicis,  being  tempted  bjr  the  clear* 
ftefs  of  its  ftreams,  he  could  not  relift  the  pleafura 
«f  bathing  in  them  f,  by  which  he  contracted  f«tch  a 
diforder,  that  he  died  of  it.  An  accident  that  was  of 
titOFC  fervice  to  the  Mahometans,  than  all  the  Pope't 
ckcommunications  had  been  to  cheChriftians  :  for  the 
Iptter  only  curbed  his  anibition,  but  this  entirely  «• 
tinguiflied  it. 

.  After  the  death  of  Frederidc,  the  Pope  had  no- 
thing to  fbvggle  with  but  the  inveterate  obftinacy  of 
the  Romans  :  and,  after  long  ^fputes  about  the  crea- 
tion of  Confuls,  it  was  at  Uft  agreed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  cuftom,  they  Ihould  have  the 'privilege 
of  chuGng  them,  but  that  they  fliould  not  enter  up- 
on theif  oliice  till  they  had  fworn  obedience  to  the 
Church.  Upon  this  agreement,  John  the  Amipopé 
fled  to  Mont  Albano^  where  he  died  foon  after.  Iii 
che  mean  time  William,  King  of  Naples,  died  alfo  : 
«nd  as  he  left  no  fons  but  Tancred,  who  was  illegiti- 
mate, the  Pope  defigned  to  have  feized  upon  hia 
Kins^om.  The  Barons,  however,  would  not  content 
to  that,  but  made  Tabcred  their  King.  Celelline  the 
Third  fucceeding  to  the  Papacy,  and  beina;  defirous 
to  wreft  that  Kingdom  out  of  the  hands  et  Tancred, 
endeavoured  to  get  Henry,  who  was  fon  to  Frederick^ 
cholèn  Emperor,  and  alio  promifed  him  the  King- 
dom, of  Kaples,  upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  re- 

f  tt  I*  wortbj  of  notice,  itnt  •Mm  Alemidar  the  Great  rame  t» 
lliw  rirer,  he  alf»  wn*  fo  dtligbted  wMt  the  clMfneA  of  tbc  water*, 
ftat  be  threw  hinfétf  ititft  it,  a))  c«ven4  «rith  (wMt  md  daft  u  he 
«at  :  bj  «rhtcb  he  wU  lb  benumbetl,  that  it  required  the  nttnoft  (kiS 
«r  tatt  pbyficnn  to  recover  him.  <]u.  Cur.  lib.  Ki.  feft,  C.  See  thft 
Aor;  tt  iHgt  then,  ■■  it  il  a  rtry  MflMrksUe  om. 
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flsrcfuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  Church.  And  t» 
facilitale  the  matter,  he  took  ConflaBtia,  aa  old  Diaiti 
(dau^iccr  to  William  the  l^e  King)  out  of  a  Niui<- 
nerf ,  and  gave  him  her  to  wife  :  and  jo  this  manner 
the  Kingdom  ot  Naples  pafled  from  che  Normans^ 
who  bad  been  the  founders  of  it,  to -the  Germans. 

Henrjr  the  Emperor,  having  iettled  hia  aSktrs  in 
Germany  came  into  Italy  with  his  wife  Conftantia, 
and  a  Son  about  four  years  old,  whole  name  was  Fre^ 
derick,  and  without  much  difficulty  took  poffiiflioK 
of  that  Kingdom  i  as  Tancrcd  was  now  dead  and  had 
left  but  one  Son,  named  Roger,  who  was  an  tnfabr. 
Not  long  after,  Henry  died  in  Sicily,'  andwas-fuc* 
ceeded  in  that  kingdom  by  Frederick:  and  Odio, 
Poke  of  Saxony,  was  chofen  Emperor  by  the  inBo^ 
enee  crf^  Innocent  the  Second.  Howerer,  he  had  a» 
iboner  got  the  Imperial  Crown  upon  his  head,  but  he 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  expe&nioa  of 
idi  men,  fcind  upon  Romagna,  and  was  preparing  t» 
iavade  Sicily  :  upon  which,  being  excommunicated  ' 
by  the  Pope,  he  was  deferted  by  every  one,  and  Fre* 
derick  King  of  Naples  chofen  Emperor  in  his  ftead. 
This  Frederick  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  there  i 
but  the  Pope  being  jealous  of  his  power,  refuled  i^ 
and  endeavoured  to  thruft  htm  out  of' Italy,  as  he 
had  done  Otho  :  at  which,  Frederick  being  much  ofi- 
fènded,  went  into  Germany,  railed  an  army,  made 
war  upon  Otho,  and  at  taft  overcame  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Innocent  died,  who,  befides  hii 
Other  magnificent  works,  binlt  the  Hofpital  di  Santo 
Spirito  at  Rome.  He  was  fucccedcd  by  Honomia 
the  Third:  in  wfaofe  Pontificate,  the  Ord«rs  of  Sc 
Dommick  and  Sc  Francis  were  inftituted,  about  tht 
Tcar-iiiS.  This  Pope  crowned  Frederick,  to  whom 
John  (defcended  from  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerufaìem, 
vho'commanded  the  remainder  of  the  ChrifHans 'in 
Afia,  and  ftiU  retained  that  title)  gave  one  of  hit 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  the  title  of  that  KiDgdom 
in  dower  with  her,  which  the  Kings  of  Naples  bav^ 
borne  ever  lìnee.    Italy  was  then  circum&aoced  in 
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thw  manner.  The  Romans  no  longer  appointed  Con- 
fuls,  but  invefted  fometimes  onr,  ^metimes  more  of 
the  Senators  with  the  fame  authority.  The  confede- 
Tacy  ftUl  fubfifted,  into  which  the  following  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  entered  againft  Frederick  Barbarofla, 
namely,  Milan.'Brcfcia,  and  Mantua»  with  moft  of 
chofe  in  Romagna,  bcfides  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  Trevigi.  The  cities  that  took  part  with  the  Em- 
peror, were  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Modena,  and  Trenta.  The  other  cities  and  fortreflès 
of  Lombardy,  Romania,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
Jìded  fometimes  with  one  party,  and  fometimes  with 
the  other,  as  ic  belt  fuited  their  intereft. 

In  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Third,  one  Ezelino  came 
to  fettle  in  Italy.  This  man's  grandfon,  whofc  name 
«as  HItewife  Ezclino,  becoming  very  rich  and  power* 
fdl,  joined  the  party  of  Frederick,  in  oppofition  to 
the  Pope:  and  it  was  by  his  inftigation  and  affiftance, 
chat  Frederick  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona  and  Man- 
tua, difmantled  Vicenza,  fdzed  upon  Padua,  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Tufcany;  during  which  time  Ezelino  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  la  Marca  Trevigiana.  But  they 
could  not  take  Ferrara,  as  it  was  defended  by  Azzone 
de  Efte,  and  fome  forces  which  the  Pope  had  in  Lorn» 
bardy  :  in  recompence  for  which  fervicc,  as  foon  as 
the  fiege  was  raifed,  bis  Holinefs  gave  that  City  in 
fee  to  the  faid  Azione,  from  whom  thofe  are  de- 
fcended  that  are  l.ords  of  it  at  this  day  *-.  After 
Cbia,  Frederick  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Pifa, 
being  defireus  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany  : 
and  by  the  diftinàion  which  he  made  betwixt  hia 
friends  and  thofc  that  oppofed  him,  he  raifed  fuch 
difcords  and  animolities  amongli  them  as  afterwards 

•  Thii  ficTretunied  to  tho  Cburcb  in'the  time  of  Henry  IV.  King 
«f  France,  who  reftored  it  to  Clement  Vin.  upon  the  deith  of  Al- 
phonfell.  Dnke'  of  Ferràra,-in  tjqB,  without  tieir»  malci  though  it 
nu  churned  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  a  territory  that  wa«  mded 
into  a  Dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  imi<  in  favour  «F 
Sortb  d'Efte,  wbofefamily  bave  been  in  pqlTeflioD  of  it  ever  Gnce. 
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proved  the  ruin  of  all  Italjr  :  for  the  two  fadions  oi 
Guclphs  and  Ghibelines  increafcd  every  day,  the  for- 
mer Tiding  with  the  Church,  the  other  with  the  Empe-  ' 
ror,  and  were  firft  called  by  thofe  names  at  the  .City 
of  Piftoia.  When  Frederick  left  Pifa,  he  made  fucti 
terrible  havock  and  devaftation  in  the  territories  of  the 
Church,  that  the  Pope,  having  no  other  remedy, 
pTOclaimed  a  Crufade  againft  him,  as  his  predeceflbrs 
had  done  againll  the  Saracens  :  and  Frederick,  for 
fear  of  being  left  deftitute,  and  fuddenly  deferted  by 
fais  own  forces,  as  BarbarolTa  and  other  former  Em- 
perors had  been  upon  the  like  emergencies,  [ook  a 
large  body  of  Saracens  into  his  pay,  and  to  attach 
them  more  iirmly  to  him,  and  ftrengthcn  his  o[^-. 
fition  to  the  Pope  in  Italy,  by  troops  that  defpifed  his 
malediétions,  he  gave  them  Nocera,  that  fo  when 
they  faw  they  had  a  place  of  their  own  whither  they 
could  retreat  upon  occafìon,  they  might  ferve  him 
with  more  confidence  and  fecurity. 

Innocent  the  fourth  was  now  made  Pope  ;  who  be- 
ing afraid  of -Frederick,  retired  to  Genoa,  and  from 
thence  into  France,  where  he  aflembled  a  Council  ac 
Lyons,  at  which  Frederick  defigned  to  have  been 
prfient  himfclf,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  re- 
txpllion  that  broke  out  in  Parma  :  and,  not  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  ^tempts  to  fupprefs  it,  he  marched  away 
iato  Tulcany,  and  from  thence  tranfported  himfel^ 
imo  Sicily,  where  he  died  not  long  after,  leaving  his 
own  fon  Conrade  in  Suabia,  and  Manfred  his  na- 
tural fon  in  Puglia,  whom  he  had  before  made  Duke 
of  Benevento.  But  Conrade  coming  to  tak^  pollèf- 
fton  of  the  Kingdom,  was  feized  with  an  ilinefs  at 
Naples  and  died  there,  leaving  only  one  fon  behind 
him  in  Germany,  whofe  name  was  Conradifle.  Man- 
fred therefore  in  the  firft  place,  took  the  government 
of  the  Kingdom  upon  him,  as  guardian  to  Conradine, 
during  his  minority }  and  afterwards  giving  out  that 
the  young  Prince  was  dead,  made  himfclf  King,  and 
■forced  the  Pope  and  the  Neapolitans,  who  oppofcd  it, 
to  acknowledge  him. 

During 
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During  theiit  difturbancn  in  that  Kingdom,  there 
Ukewife  aroTe  great  comowtions  and  dìilènlìoiu  in 
Lombard^,  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines 
there.  The  Guelphs  were  headed  by  a  Legate  from  the 
Fope;  and  the  Ghibelines  b^  Ezelino,  who  had  got 
poàeffion  of  atoioft  all  that  part  of  Lombard^,  which 
lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po;  And  as  the  City  of 
Fadua  had  revolted  whitlt  he  was  engaged  in  this 
war,  he  cavfcd  twelve  thoufand  of  the  Paduans  to  be 
puc  to  death»  bm  died  himfelf  before  the  war  was- 
ended,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  :  after  which, 
aiU  the  territories  that  had  been  in  his  bands  reco- 
vered their  liberty  ^.  Manfred  King  of  Naples, 
however,  continued  at  encnity  with  the  Church,  as 
his  predecciTors  bad  done,  and  kepi  Urban  thefoanb, 
who  then  filled  the  Pontifica  chair,  in  fuch  continual 
daran,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fee  up  another  Cm- 
fade,  and  to  retire  co  Perugia,  till  he  could  affembls 
his  forces.  But  finding  that  few  canoe  in  and  very 
flowly,  and  that  mora  powerful  fuppties  were  ne- 
ce0ary  to  reduce  him  to  reafon,  he  a«)lied  to 
Lewis  f  King  of  Francr^for  alfiftance,  (wWs  bro- 
ther, Charles  of  Anjou,  he  made  King  of  Naplet 
and  Sicily)  and  exhorted  him  to  come  into  Italy  to 
take  pofleOlon  of  thatlGngitom.  But  the  Pope  died 
before  the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Rome,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Clemenc  the  fourth  ;  in  whefo  time 
Ghai^esoameto  Oflia  with  thirty  gallies,  having  ap« 
pointed  the  reft  of  his  forces  to  march  thither  bf 
land.  During  the  ftay  that  he  made  at  Rome,  th* 
Romtti%  oot  of  complimoit,  conferred  the  Senatorial 

*'h«)titJwiw%%i»hUEbsiM,  hewai.oaeof  thenoftbuW 
roui  Tyniu»  that  ever  Ured,  kOliog  min,,  woman,  or  child,  npoa 
the  loft  afftace,  and  fdmetimei  without  an}'' M  alt.  ITie  paniAi- 
nwBt*  aaitortiaecha  mteated,  «er<  fuch  a*  hod  never  bM*  beare 
«^  btfore.  Afksr  he  liad  txcrcifed  every  kind .  of  cruelty  upon  man- 
Jcind,  for  the  fpace  of  forty  yturt,  he  wa»  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
lÌMcr  bfthe  consented  FHneci  of  LotntMnty.  in  Mtetoptinr  t« 
wUiehttBfélf  mafitrofMibnt  and  being  cacricd  to  Soncmo,  be  died 
mad  there  in  tt;9>  fo  that  be  muft  bare  Uved  much  longer  tkan  Mfr 
cttiavel  fay*  he  drd: 

t  Lewis  IX.  Gomoianly  called  St,  lew».- 

a  DigT 
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I>igBtty  upon  hùn,  and  ths  Pope  confiraied  him  in 
his  Kingdom,  on  condition  that  he  fiiouid  ycvl^ 
p«j  the  fum  of  6fty  tboufand  fiorkis  to  the  Church  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  publijfaed  a  Decree  that  neither 
Charles,  nor  any  other  that  iboutd  fucceed  him  i»- 
ihat  Kiogdotn,  fliould  be  capable  of  being  BrRfwrw. 
After  which,  Cliartea  advanced  igainft  Minired, 
whom  he  routed  and  killed  near  Benevento,  and 
look  poficflioa  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
But  Coaradiiie!,  to  whom  that  Kingdom  of  right  be- 
longed, by  t^  other's  wilt,  having  raiftd  a  good  - 
body  of  fortxi  in  Germany,  marched  into-  luly  ^ainft 
Gharks,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  u  T^bacoxao, 
and  not  only  defeated,  but  calun,  and  tuccrward» 
killed,  as  he  was  cfideavouring  lo  make  his  efcapc 
in  diiguifi;. 

After  this»  Italy  continued  iapcac*  till  the  Fond^- 
ficate  of  Adrian  the  Fifth,  who  not  being  able  to- 
bear  that  Charles  Ihould  continue  ac  Rome,  and  rutt' 
every  ttui^  there,  as  be  did,  by  virtue  of  his  Sonator-- 
ftiip,  renqoved  to  Viterbo,  and  fiiUiciced  Rodolphtia 
the  Emperor  to  march  into  Italy  againft  huih  In  th» 
manner,  the  Popes,  fometimea  m  defence  of  Reli- 
gion, Ibmetimes  to  gratify  their-  own  private  intereft 
and  ambition,  were  continually  calling  foreign  Prince» 
imo  Italy,  to  fbmenc  new  war&  :  and  no  fooncr  h{Kk 
they  exahed  one  of  them,  but  they  immediately  re^ 
pented  of  what  they  bad  done,  and  endeavouied  t» 
puU  him  down  again  :  nor  woald  they  fufer  that  pro- 
vince, which  yet  they  were  not  able  to  fubdue  thcnw 
felves,  to  be  qaietly  en^yed  by  any  body  dfe.  3a 
(hat  the  Princesof  it  were- io  continual  dreadof  them, 
«fpcdally  as  the  Popes  always  got  the  better  of  them» 
•fther  byforcc  or  fraud,  if  they  were  not  out->ibhetned, 
as  Bonaace  the-  dghtb,  and  forno  others  of  them,- 
ware  by  the  Eupcrors,  under  the  haaflt  of  friendfliip; 

Rodolphiia  being  detained  by  a  war,  that  he  w» 
cogged  in  with  tm  King  of  Bohctma,  waa  not  as 
Itiuire  to  come  into  Italy,  Ml  after  the  death  of  Adriani 
vhoiè  foaccBbr-  in  the  Papacy,  was  NichohH  IIL  off 

the 
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the  htcAly  of  Urfmi,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  and 
deteraiined  at  all  events  to  humble  the  power  of 
Charles  :  for  which  purpofc,  he  contrived,  that  Ro- 
<}olphu3  the  Emperor  Ihould  complain  of  Charles  for 
,'fceepirig  a  governor  in  Tufcany,  who  fided  with,  and 
fupported  the  faflion  of,  the  Guelphs  in  that  pro- 
vince, where  they  had  been  re-eftablifhcd  by  him  af- 
ter the  death  of  Manfred.  To  oblige  the  Emperor 
therefore,  Charles  recalled  that  governor,  and  the 
Pope  fent  one  of  his  Nephews,  who  was  a  Cardinal, 
to  take  poflfelfion  of  it  for  the  Emperor  :  in  return 
for  which  favour,  the  Emperor  rcftored  Romagna  to 
the  Church,  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  hia 
Predeceffors  j  and  the  Pope  made  Bertoldo  Urfini, 
Duke  of  Romagna.  'And  now  thinking  himfelf 
ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  Charìes,  he  degraded 
him  from  his  Senatorial  dignity,  and  made  a  Decree, 
tòte  for  the  future,  no  perfon  of  royal  extradion' 
Ihould  ever  be  a  Senator  of  Rome.  He  likewife 
^med  a  fccrct  defigiv  in  concert  with  Peter,  King 
of  Arragon,  to  deprive  Charles  of  Sicily  ;  which  af-' 
terwards  took  cffcft  in  the  time  of  his  fucceflbr.  He 
farther  intended  to  have  made  two  Kings,  of  his  own 
femily  1  one  of  Lombardy,  the  other  of  Tufcany  ;  by 
whofe  power  and  aOiftance  the  Church  might  prevent 
any  more  Germans  from  coming  into  Italy,  and  de- 
fend itfcif  againft  the  French  that  were  already  fet- 
tled in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  But  he  died  before 
thefe  ends  could  be  accomplìflied',  and  was  the  Brll 
Pope  that  ofienly  avowed  his  ambition,  and  (hewed 
that  under  a  pretence  of  advancing  the  interefts  of 
the  Church,  he  only  deGgned  to  aggrandize  his  own- 
family.  And  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Pope's 
Nephews,  or  other  relations  before  this  time,  yetfuc' 
cecding  hillory  is  full  of  themt  and  we  muft  conlidcr 
them  henceforth  as  tbeir.fons.t  for  as  the  Poniifs  for* 
mef ly  endeavoured  to  leave  them  Princes,  they  would 
now  leave  them  Popes,  if  tbey  could,  and  make  the 
Papacy  hereditary.  But  the  principalities  which  the/ 
bave  hitherto  ercAcd,  have  been  of  fliort  duration  : 

,    for 
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for  as  the  Popes  are  comtnonly  old  men  before  their 
exalution,  and  fcldotn  live  long  after  it,  the  ftates 
which  they  found  have  not  fufiictenitime  toeftabliQi 
ihemfclves,  and  therefore  arc  blown  down  by  the 
fitftguft  of  wind,  for  want  of  ftrcngtb  and  authority 
to  fupport  them. 

This  Pope  was  fucccrdcd  by  Martin  the  Fourth, 
i«ho  being  a  Frenchman  born,  favoured  the  party  of 
Charles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Charles  fent  an  army 
to  his  afliftance  in  Romagna,  which  had  rebelled: 
but  as  he  lay  encamped  beme  Fori!,  Guido  Bonatti, 
an  allrolc^r,  who  was  then  in  the  town,  advifed 
the  Garrifbn  to  make  a  Tally  at  a  particular  hour  ap- 
pointed by  him,  which  fuccccded  fo  well,  that  all 
the  French  forces  were  either  taken  or  killed.  Abouc 
this  lime,  the  deflgns  that  had  been  formed  by  Pope 
Nicholais,  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  were  put  in 
execution:  in  confe^uence  of  which,  the  Sicilians  * 

*  Moft  writers  agjee,  that  Nichola»  ITI.  died  of  ta  apoplexf  U  Su< 
tri,  two  yens  before  tliit  event  happened.  Platina,  Du  Ctiefne,  Bzo- 
via*,  who  continued  tbe  AnnaU  of  Barontui  down  to  bii  own  tlma* 
KifiMid.  in  Annal.  Luiiovic.  Jacob.  Bibliotbec.  Pontifie.  Voltu» 
fayi  in  hii  General  Hifiory  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  313.  "  It  lithe  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  a  Sicilian  Gentleman,  whofe  name  wai  John  of 
Precida,  difguifcd  in  the  habit  of  a  Francifcan  Friar,  laid  that  fa- 
moiu  conspiracy,  by  which  every  frenchman  in  the  ifland  wa*  to  be 
maflacred  at  the  fame  hour  in  tbe  evening  of  G.ilter  Sunday  iili, 
upon  ringing  the  bell  for  Vefpcn.  It  it  certain,  that  thi)  John  of 
Procida  had  prepared  the  mindi  of , tbe  people  in  Sicily  for  a  revo- 
lution )  that  he  had  been  negotiating  at  Cunilantinopic,  an.l  in  the 
kki^dMli  i^  Arnigon  ;  and  that  Peter,  Kin^  of  Arragon,  Manfred's 
fon  in  law,  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  Emperor 
agùa&  Charlef-of  Anjou  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Sici- 
lian Vefpen  (ai  that  MafTacre  wm  afternardi  called}  was  a  preme- 
ditated confpiracy.  If  there  had  been  any  plot  formed,  it  mult  have 
been  put  in  execution  chiefiy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplei  ;  and  yet  not 
one  Frenchman  wai  lulled  there.  MajaTpina  relates,  that  a  French- 
man, wbofe  Name  wat  Droguec,  tvai  attempting  to  ravtlh  a  woman 
at  Palermo,  at  tbe  very  time  when  the  people  werejroing  to  Velperti 
tbe  woman  cried  out  ]  tlie  peopli;  flocked  to  her  afliftance,  and  killed 
tbe  Frenchman.  The  ficft  emntion  of  private  revenge  awakened  tbe 
general  hatred,  and  the  Sicilians,  excited  by  John  of  Procida,  cried 
out  to  extirpate  the  enemy  :  upon  which,  they  put  every  Frenchman 
tber  found  in  Palermo  to  the  fword.  The  fun,  which  poflelTed  the 
breaftof  «yer^  native,  produced  the  bmeefTeftthroiTghont  the  whole 

ISaod.  liia  raid,  tbn  ripped  open  tlie  bellies  of  pre'gn:int  women, 
antf  p)acke4  9vt  tl»  netu*  a*yet  unforniedi  and  that  tbe  very  re- 

Vql.  I.  £  raaf- 
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malTacred  all  the  French  in  that  IQind,  al^d  Peter 
ftiade  htib&lf  mafter  of  it,  undet-  ft  pretence  that  it 
belonged  to  him,  in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  as 
daughter  of  Matifrid,  Soon  af^er,  Charles  died 
whilft  ho  was  carrying  on- a- hevr  war  for  the  recovery 
of  ir,  leaving  his  fon  Charles  the  Second,  in  Sidly« 
where  he  hid  been  taken  prifoner  dilVing  the  courl'e 
Of  that  war,  but  was  fet  at  liberty  upori  his  parole, 
that  he  Would  retUrii  to  hiseonfinenhent  there  at  the 
expiration  of  three  y^ars,  if  he  did  rtot,  before  that 
trnie;  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  conBrn*  the  Kingdom 
if  Skity  to  the  HoiUfe  bf  Artagon.  '  R-odoIphus  the 
Emperor,  inftead  of  coming  into  Italy  himfelfj  to  re- 
trieve the  reputation  of  the  Imperial  Aritis,  fent  a. 
.  comtnilTftry  thithci*,  with  fillpoWer  to  ematicipate 
fuch  cities  as  would  buy  thtfir  freedom  :  upon  which 
ftjany  cities  railfomed  ihemfclvesi  and  changed  thrir 
hws  and  form'  o(  governoicnt»  wheta  -they  had  n* 
gained  their  liberty. 

After  this,  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  fucceeded 
to  the  Fmpire,  and  Pietro  del  Murene  (who  afltioaed 
the  name  of  Celeftine)  to  the  Papacy:  but  as  he 
-iiad  been  a  Hermit,  .and  was  wholly  given  up  to  de- 
votion, he  abdicated  che  Pomificate  at  the  end-  of 
.'fix  months,  and  Boniface  VIII.  was  cleftcd  in  his 
iroom;  But  Heaven  ordaining  that  Italy  Ihould  one 
day  bé  delivered  from  the  yoke,  both  of^  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  and  left  entirely,  in  the  hands  of 
her  own  fons,  gracioufly  raifed  up  the  Colonni  and 
Urfini,  two  great  and  very  powerful  families  in 
Rome,  to  bridle  the  Popes,  and  keep  them  «itfaia 

Jigioui  themrclTei  murdered  their. female  pcnitentt  of  the  French 
nation.'    It  is  likewife  alRtmed,   that  only  one  GcntleTi)aH,    a  Pro- 

.veitfal,  whofe  name  wai  Des  Porcellett,  efcaped  the  general  flaugbter. 

.And  wK  it  il  very  eeriain,  that  the  governor  of  Meiiina,  with  dl  hit 

•garrìtoD,  niibdrcw  from  the-lQand  into  the  kiagidom  of  Naplet." 

,  .  It  would  be  no  unpleafant  amufement  to  compire  thole  part)  of 
Voltaire'i  General  Hillory  tiiat  relate  to  the  affair*  of  Ia\j,  with  tht» 

.lirft  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  which  is  only  to  .foe  con6dered 
at  a  fummar^  account.    He  illuminatet  thofe  dark  iìbiei,  whicb  afe 

'the  fub)e£t  of  it,  with  many  ftrlkiiig  rcniaik*  and  obfcrvatiom,^  in  tua 

lifuai  manner. 

'due 
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due  bcHiods  by  their  authority  an4  ne«r  oeighbour- 
bood,  and  to  prevent  them,  when  freed  from  the  ter- 
ror of  fareigfl  eoepies,  from  eltabliihing  thcmfclves 
ID  the  poirer  theyul'urped.  Boniface,  therefore,  who 
was  foon  Ccnfible  of  this  thorn  in  his  fide,  applied 
biiofelf  with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  fupprefs  the 
Colonni,  firft  excomcnunicacing,  and  then  proclaioi- 
mg  a  Crufadc  agamft  ihem,  which  indeed  did  them 
feme  injury,  but  was  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
Church:  for  thole  fwords  which  had  been  drawn  td 
maitMain  and  defend  the  chriSian  faith,  and  had  done 
great  and  honourable  fervice,  foon  loft  their  edge  an4 
became  uCdefs,  when  they  were  turned  againft  Chrif- 
lians,  oqly  to  laiiate  private  intercft  and  ambition: 
fo  that  by  degrees,  the  Po|3es  were  left  weak  and  dc* 
fencete&.  Two  of  the  Colonni,  who  were  Cardinals, 
he  degraded  :  and  Sciarra,  the  head  of  that  family, 
flying  fioai  his  fury  in  difguifc,  was  taken  by  Catalaq- 
Coifairs,  and  forced  to  row  in  their  Gallics  like  a 
ootuoran  flave  ;  but  being  known  at  Marfeitles,  he 
was  ranfomed  and  fent  away  to  Philip,  King  of 
fraoce,  whom  Boniface  had  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  his  Kingdom.  Upon  this,  Philip  con- 
£dering  that  in  all  open  wars  with  the  Popes,  he  had 
conftandy  been  a  lofer,  and  aften  in  great  danger  of 
being  utterly  ruined,  now  refolved  to  proceed  in  an- 
other manner,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  Itratagem.  In 
-confequence  of  which,  he  pretended  to  fubmit,  and 
CDiered  into  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  with  the  Pope: 
hut  whtUt  it  was  carrying  on,  he  privately  fent  Sciarra 
into  Italy,  who  arriving  at  Anagni  (where  the  Pope 
then  refided)  gathered  his  friends  together  in  the 
sight,  feized  upon  his  Holinefs's  perfon,  and  made 
faioi  prifoner.  And  though  he  was  fet  at  liberty  again 
by  the  people  of  that  town,  yet  fuch  was  his  rage  and 
indignation  at  this  difsrace,  that  he  died  diftrafted 
foon  after.  This  Boniface  inftituted  the  firft  Jubilee 
io  the  yeat  1 300,  and  made  a  Decree  that  it  (houid 
be  (xlebraied  every  hundred  years  *. 

*  It  it  raid  of  Bonibcc  VUE.  tfaat  he  entered  ihe  PonriAcatc  like  a 
fox,  Kigned  like  a  Lion,  awl  died  like  4  Dog,  uCelelUaeV.  hUpfs- 
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■  In  thefe  times,  the  dircords  between  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibcline  fadions  produced  great  troubles  in 
Italy  ;  which  being  abandoned  by  the  Emperors, 
many  States  recovered  their  liberties,  whilft  others* 
on  the  contrary,  were  feized  upon,  and  ufurpcd  by 
different  matters.    Pope  Benedict:  XI.  reftored  the 

decelTor,  bad  propbelicd.  He  perfuaded  Celeftine,  thkt  he  woald 
certainly  be  damned  if  lic  Aid  not  refign  the  Papan  to  fotiie  perfon 
■nore  capable  oF  K°v'niing  the  church  than  himrélf.  Upon  which 
Celelline  abdicated,  and  Benedir  Caietano  (a*  tbit  Pont)f  wat  be- 
fore  called)  having  got  himfelf  elefled  Pope,  immediatelr  fent  Ce- 
lelline to  prifan,  where  he  died.  Platina  fays,  that  befidei  bii  own 
[terfuaGont,  be  bribed  a  ^rfoD  to  fpeak  thui  to  him  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  hii  Oratory,  by  means  of  a  hoUow  c^ne,  "  CHeftine, 
Celedine,  dimitte  Papatum,  fì  vi(  falvui  fieri  i  negotium  fupra  vires 
ell,"  i.  e.  "  Celeftine,  Ccleftine,  refign  the  Papacy,  if  thou  iiaft  any 
regard  for  thy  falvation  )  the  burden  ja  too  beary  for  thee  ;'*  which 
the  liniple  cood  man,  taking  it  fora  voice  fjomHeavea,  immedi- 
ately obeyed  and  abdicated. 

He  provoked  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  bil 
^mighty  ind  infolent  behaviour,  that  he  refolved  to  compel  him  by 
fnrce  to  appear  before  a  council  which  he  defigned  to  alTemble  at  Ly- 
_fnt  ;  and  tor  thai  pUrpofe,  fent  Sciarra  Colonni  into  Italy,  with  Wil- 
liam Nogxret   bii   ctnfidant,  and  cne  of  hi*  generali;  who  having 

look  hirr 

Fliilip,  he  wai  Bcciifed  of  Simony,  Murder,  Ufury,  Atbeifm,  Aduf> 
'tery,  and  underhand  treatie»  with  the  Saraceni.  When  he  wai  taken 
by  Nogsret,  the  French  general,  who  threatened  to  carry  him  to 
Lyont,  where  he  Ihould  be  degraded  by  the  council  i  he  ^id,  ■*  he 
wat  not  to  be  friehtcned  at  the  threats  of  a  Pateriii."  Upon  nhicb, 
the  faid  eeneral  Itruck  him  on  the  f^ce  with  his  gauntlet,  and  taking 
him  by  the  neck,  forced  him  to  Rome,  where  he  ditd  foon  after, 
frantick,  and  gnawing  hie  flelh  oft'  his  hands  with  his  teeth.  Span, 
beim  adds,  that  when  his  Bull  arrived  in  France, in  which  he  aflerted, 
that  he  was  fupretne  Lord  in  all  temporal,  as  htcU  as  fpiritual  coo- 
.  ceros,  and  that  Philip  held  his  kipgdom  of  him  i  rtie  fame  was  pub- 
'lickly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  affembly 
of  theStatei  of  the  Kingdom  that  fame  year,  who  vehemently  pj-o- 
.  teHed  againft  tbe  Papal  uliirpationi  and  encroacbmeott  in  the  refer- 
vatien  and  collation  of  Eenelicea,  taxing  the  Clergy,  &c.  and  that 
the  king  wrote  thus  to  him,  in  anfwer  to  his  Letter  ;  ■■  Pbilipput 
.  Dei  gratia  Francoriim  Kei,  Bonifacio  fe  gerenti  pro  fummo  Pontifice, 
lalutem  mucilcam  feu  nuilam.  Sciat  maxima  tua  Fatuitai,  in  Tem- 
poralibus  nos  alicui  non  I'ubelTe,  Eccleliarum  &  Przbeiidarum  Colla- 
tionem  ad  noa  jure  regio  pertinere,  &c.  feciu  auleta  credente»  fatuo! 
&  demente!  reputamut."  i.  e.  ■■  Philip,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  France,  to  Boniface,  tbe  pretciidcd  Pope,  little  or  tio  grcetinr. 
Be  it  known  unto  your  Foolilhnefi,  that  we  are  fubjeA  to  none  m 
1'emporals,  and  that  the  CoUatioti  to  Churches  and  Prebends  belongi 
lo  ui  alone  by  our  royal  prerogative  ;  and  tbofe  who  tbink  otberwile, 
we  accoimt  fuolsand  madmen,  Ac."  This  Pope  was  a  man  oflearn- 
-  ing,  and  publillied  many  works,  which  aje  ftill  extant, 
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HoufeofColonni  to  their  former  digniiy,  and  not  only' 
abfolved  King  Philip,  but  gave  him  his  biefling.  He 
was  fucceedcd  in  the  Papal  Chair  by  Ckment  V.  who 
being  a  Frenchman,  removed  his  Court  into  France, 
in  the  year  i jo6*.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  the 
Second,  King  of  Napl;s,  was  dead,  and  had  left  the' 
Kingdom  to  his  fon  Robert.  The  Empire  alfo  was 
devolved  to  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  who  came  to* 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  though  the  Pope  was  not  there. 
Upon  his  arrival,  many  commotions  enfued  in  Lom- 
bardy  :  for  all  the  baniOicd  perfons,  whether  Guelphs 
or  Ghibelincs,  wwe  returned  to  their  former  habita-' 
tionSf  and  daily  confpiring  to  fupprefs  each  other-, 
which  filled  all  that  province  with  tumult  and  diftrac-' 
tion,  notwithftanding  the  emperor  ufed  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it. 

Removing  therefore  out  of  Lombardyr  by  way  of 
Genoa,  he  came  to  Pifa,  with  a  defign  to  have  driverf 
King  Robert  out  of  Tufcany  ;  but  not  fuccceding  in 
that,  he  went  10  Rome,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  few'' 
days  :  for  the  Urfini,  with  the  affiftance  of  King  Ro- 
bert, forced  him  to  return  to  Pifa  ■,  where,  m  order 
to  make  war  with  greater  fecurity  and  convenience 
upon  Tufcany,  and  to  wrcft  the  government  of  it 
out  of  Robert's  hands,  he  caufed  it  to  be  invaded 
on  the  other  fide  by  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily.    But 

•  At  the  coronition  of  tfai»  Fontif,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Juffut  at 
Ljroni,  November  14,  ijOSi  wberc  Pbilip  the  Fair,  Charlei  of  Vaiai* 
hw  brother,  aad  feveral  other  Piinrc)  alTifted,  a  Gallery  that  wa* 
overloaded  with  fpefiatort,  broke  down,  and  killed  Joltn  11.  Dukeof 
BretaigiiCt  Gaillard  (the  Pope's  brothei)  and  many  othera  i  the  Kinjf 
and  bi*  brother  lik:wire  were  much  hurt  t  the  tiara  fell  from  Cle- 
mcnt'i  head  ;  and  a  jewel  of  great  price  «at  lofi  out  of  it  )  from 
whence  the  omen-dealer*  of  thofe  rimes,  formed  a  fad  prefage,  at  it 
it  fatd,  of  the  miifbrtunei  that  befel  [laly  in  hit  reign  bj  the  civil 
«an,  occafioned  by  hii  removing  the  See  to  Avignon,  where  it  re< 
nained  fcvcnty  yeari  )  a  period  called  by  the 'Italian»,  "  the  Captivity 
(rf  Babylon."    Poffenin.  Genebrard. 

Juft  fuch  another  prefase  wai  formed  by  fome  Englifh  Seer«,  when 
aur  King  Charlet  the  Fii%'i  ftindard  wai  blown  down  at  Nolltng- 
ham,  and  the  head  of  hìi  cane  fell  off  at  his  trial.— Sid  prefagM  in- 
deed, and  fkd  prebgeri  1  yet  thefe  circumftancet,  trivial  t»  they  are, 
bave  DM  been  thought  unwortiiy  of  relatkm  by  fome  of  our  àifto- 
riau  of  the  firll  rank, 
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in  the  midft  of  thefe  defigns,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
had  the  greatctl  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  fuddenly  died* 
and  was  fuceeeded  in  the  empire  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.' 
About  this  lime,  John  the  Twcoty-fccond  *  was 
'  created  Pope,  in  whofc  Pontificate  tne  Emperor  car- 
ried on  a  continual  periecution  againft  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Church  :  but  King  Robert  and  the  Floren- 
tines interpofing  in  their  defence,  great  wars  cnfued 
in  Lombardy,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Vifconii, 
againft  the  Guelphs  ;  and  under  that  of  Caftruccio 
Cadracani,  of  Lucca,  againft  the  Florentines  in  Tof- 
cany.  And  as  the  family  of  the  Vifconti  were  the 
founders  of  the  Dukedom  of  Milan,  which  was  af- 
terwards one  of  the  five  principal  States  in  Itdy,  ic 
may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  -trace  their  original  a  lit- 
tle higher.  ( 

After  the  aforementioned  confederacy  amongft  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  for  their  comtnon  defence 
againft  Frederick  BarbarolTa,  Milan  ri&ig  again  out 
of  its  ruins,  likewife  entered  into  chat  league,  to  uke 
revenge  for  the  injuries  it  had  fuftained  ;  which  put 
a  ftop  to  the  Emperor's  career,  and  for  a  while  fup- 
ported  the  Pope's  party  in  Lombardy.  [n  the  courCe 
of  thofe  wars,  the  family  of  the  Torri  grew  very  pow- 

•  After  the  death  of  Cltmeot  V.  ilie  See  Contfnued  vacnt  abofc  Hi«» 
f»rl  I  Itt  the  Cardintis,  aflcniUed  at  Carpentrat,  could  not  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  Philip  the  Long,  therefore,  Earl  of  Poic- 
tier*,  and  tficrwtrdt  King  of  France,  by  or^r  of  hU  brotber  Lenii 
X.  went  Co  Lf  ons,  to  get  tlie  Chair  filled  if  poffible:  forwMdiptir- 
pofe,  after  he  had  ufeiT all  the  vn  and  addreft  he  *ai  mafter  of,  with 
the  Cardinal*  there,  he  at  lalt  Ihut  them  up  in  a  onvent  of  tfie  Ja- 
Mbinet,  and  protefhd  he  would  never  let  them  out  tiil  they  had  cho- 
tew  a  Pope.  At  (he  end  of  forty  dayi,  they  beean  to  be  fo  tired  of 
titeir  confinement,  that  tliey  agreed  to  leave  Hie  choice  to  Cardinal 
Jamei  d'OAii,  Bilhop  of  Fort,  who  imratdiately  faid,  "  Cgo  fnm 
Papa  i"  "  then  I'll  be  jrniir  Pope  j^  lo  tlie  general  fatirfaflion  of  ail 
the  reft.  He  wai  a  native  of  Cohort  in  Quarci,  and  fon  »f  Amaud 
d'OAa,  a  poor  Shoemaker  j  but  a  man  wen  learned  for  thofe  time*, 
eTpeciaily  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law.  It-ii  faid,  he  left  twenty-: 
eight  mìHien*  of  Ducat»,  and  feventeen  hundred  thffnfanfl  Florin* 
of  Kold  in  the  treal'tiry  of  the  Church,  when  he  died.  He  pohtiflred 
an  EdiA  in  131*^  wheitin  he  declared  all  thofe  obftinate  Hereticki, 
who  KKÌrmed,  "  ttiat  Chrift  and  hi*  Diftiple*  had  nottiin^  which  they 
CQiiid  call  their  own  ;  and  forbad  all  diwaMt  upon  iliat  point  in  th« 
fcli9«.."   Nau5iciu..0dChef»c. 
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«rfui,  increafing  their  reputation  moro  and  more 
«very  day,  whilft  the  authority,  of  the -Emperors  «a> 
of  no  great  weioht  in  thofe  parta.  But  Frederick  the 
Second  coming  into  Italy,  aod  the  Ghibeline  f^iott 
beiog  reinforced  by  the  aHiftance  of  Ezelino,  beg^o 
to  gain  %Toaaà  in  all  the  cities,  and  particularly  at 
Milan»  where  the  Houfe  of  Vifcontì  fiding  with  thai 
party,  drove  the  Torri  out  of  that  city. .  But  they  did 
hot  long  continqe  in  that  condition  i  for  by  an  agree- 
ment.made  betwixt  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  they 
were  f^£!red  to  return  thither:  And  afterwards, 
when  the  Pope  was  removed  with  his  court  iuta 
France, .  and  Henry  of  Luxembourg  came  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned,  lie  was  received  into  Milan  by  Maffca 
Vifconti  and  GuLdo  della  Torre»  who  at  that  time 
vere  the  heads  of  thofe  two  families. 

Nocwid^anding  this,  MaSèo  fccrctly  deSgned  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  Emperor's  prefence  to  drive  Gaid« 
out  of  the  City  once  more,  which  he  thought  would 
be  no  difficult  matter,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Im- 
perial faàion  :  for  which  purpofc  he  took  advantage 
of  the  murmprs  and  complaints  of  the  People  egainft 
the  infolcnt  behaviour  of  the  Germans,  privately  en- 
couraging and  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms  an4 
firee  thcmfclves  from  the  yoke  of  thofe  Barbariaiti. 
After  he  had  difpofed  things  in  a  proper  manner  for 
the  jexecution  of  his  deOgn,  he  caufed  a  tumult  to  be 
raifcd  by  one  of  bis  confidants  :  upon  which,  the 
whole  town  was  imoKdiately  in  an  uproar  againft  this 
Germana.  And  no  fooncr  was  the  tumult  begun,' 
but  Mafièo,  with  his  Ibas,  iervants,  and  partifans 
were  in  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Emperor,  aH'uring  him 
it  was  raifcd  by  the  Torri,  who,  not  content  to  liy.e 
in  a  private  condition,  foijnenced  thefe  infurr?£tions, 
in  order  to  wreft^the  city  of  Milan  out  of  his  hands, 
by  which  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themfelvcs  wli|i 
the  Guelphs,  and  fo  become  Princes  <^  it  :  exhort- 
ing him  at  the  fame  time,  however,  to  be  of  good 
courage,  for  they  and  their  friends  were  both  able 
and  ready  to  defend  him  at  all  ereots>  provided  he 
£  4  'was 
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wai  not  wanting  to  himfelf.  The  Emperor  believing 
every  thing  to  be  true  (hat  MafTeo  had  inlinuated, 
immediately  joined  his  forces  with -ihote  of  the  Vif- 
conti,  and  fell  upon  the  Torri,  who  were  difperfcd 
up  and  down  the  city  to  compofe  the  tumult  :  and 
having  killed  fuch  of  them  as  fell  into  their  bands, 
they  banifhcd  the  reft  and  feized  upon  their  eftates. 
So  chat  Maffeo  Vifconti  having  by  thefe  means  made 
himfelf,  as  it  were.  Prince  of  Milan,  was  fucceeded 
in  the  government  of  it  by  Galeazzo  and  Azzo  ;  and 
they  by  Luchino  and  Giovanni,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterwards  Archbilhop  of  that  city.  Luchino 
died  firft  ■  and  left  two  fons,  Bernabò  and  Galeazzo. 
Galeazzo  dying  not  long  after,  left  one  fon  named 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  commonly  called  the  Count  dì 
Virtù,  who,  after  the  dcaih  of  the  Archbilhop,  treach^ 
croufly  miirdered  his  uncle  Bernabò,  made  himfelf 
fole  Prince,  and  was  the  fìrft  that  took  upon  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Milan  *.  He  left  two  fons,  Philip 
and  Giovanni  Maria  Angelo,  the  latter  of  whom  waa 
killed  by  the  people  of  Milan  :  fo  that  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  Pliilipalonc,  and  he  dying 
without  male  iffue,  the  Dultedcm  was  transferred  from 
the  Houfe  of  the  Vifconti  to  that  of  the  Sforza's  i 
the  manner  and  occafion  of  which  Oiall  be  more  par- 
ticularly related  in  its  proper  place.  In  the  mean 
time  we  muft  refume  the  thread  of  our  narration. 

Lewis  the  Emperor  came  into  Italy  to  encourage 
his  party  and  to  receive  the  Crown  :  and  wanting  a 
handle  to  extort  money  from  the  Milanefe,  whillt  he 
was  there,  he  pretended  he  would  leave  them  to  en-  . 

•  The  archbilhop  wai  much  fuch  mother  monfter  ai  Eselino,  and 
the  Count  wai  very  little  betler;  yet  he  was  called  a  Saint.  Philip  d« 
Comioet  lay»,  Mem.  I.  vii.  p.  451.  That  when  he  wa»  at  Pavia,  tfa« 
CaMhuftans  fftewed  him  hit  body,  at  lealt  hit  bones,  depofited  in  a 
place  near  the  chancel,  and  higher  than  the  chief  altar  in  their  Con- 
Tcnr,  to  which  They  went  up  by  a  latirter  ;  and  one  of  them  calling 
him  Saint,  be  ailei:d  him  Ibttly,  why  he  gave  hJm  that  title,  fince  he 
could  lee  the  amu  of  leverai  Cities  painted  round  his  Comb,  that  be 
had  either  uiiirped,  or  had  ro  right  to  >  In  anfwer  to  which,  the 
Friar  whifpeied  in  hi»  ear,  '■  in  this  country  we  give  the  title  rf 
$mt  CO  all  bam  wbom  we  recelva  art]'  bcaeBt." 

joy 
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joy  their  former  liberties,  and  aftually  threw  the 
Vifconti  into  prifon.  But  afterwards,  at  the  media- 
tion of  Caftpuccio  Caftracani  of  Lycca,  he  reiealèd 
them,  marched  forwards  to  Rome,  and  made  Pietro 
della  Corvara  Ancipope,  (on  purpofe  to  create  freih 
troubles  and  difturbances  in  Italy)  by  whofe  autho- 
rity and  the  power  of  the  Vifconti,  he  thought  ho 
fliould  be  ftrong  enough  to  humble  his  enemies  both 
in  Tufcany  and  Lombardy.  But  the  death  of  Ca- 
ftruccio,  which  happened  juft  at  that  time,  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes,  and  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  his  affairs . 
for  Pifa  and  Lucca  immediately  rebelled  upon  it,  and 
the  Pifans  frizing  upon  the  Antipopc,  fent  him  pri- 
foner  to  the  Pope  in  France:  (o  that  the  Emperor, 
defpairing  of  his  affairs  in  Italy,  foon  quitted  it  and 
returned  into  Germany.  He  was  hardly  gone  before 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  came  into  Italy  with  an 
army,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ghibelines  of  Brefda, 
and  took  poflcffion  both  of  that  city  and  Bergamo. 
The  Pope  (how  well  focver  he  diffembled  it)  was  not 
difpleafcd  at  his  coming,  and  therefore  his  Le^re  at 
Bologna,  privately  favoured  him,  looking  upon  him 
as  a  proper  inftrument  to  prevent  the  Emperor's  re- 
turn. Thefe  proceedings  entirely  changed  the  condi- 
tion and  circumftances  of  Italy  :  for  the  Florentine» 
and  King  Robert,  feeing  that  the  Legate  privately 
«betted  the  attempts  of  the  bhibeline  fa&ion,  declared 
themfelves  enemies  to  all  fuch  as  were  favoured  by 
the  Legate  and  the  King  of  Bohemia  :  and  many 
Princes  without  regard  to  cither  faction,  aflbciated 
themfelves  with  them,  amongft  whom  were  the  fami* 
lies  of  Vifconti  and  Scali  *,  Philip  Gonzaga  of  Man- 
tua, and  thofe  of  Carrara  and  Efte  i  for  which  the 
Pope  excommunicated  them  all,  and  the  King  being 
terrified  at  this  confederacy,  went   home  agun  to 

*  TbeTe  Scali  were  Princes  of  Verona,  and  tbe  ancefton  of  Joleph 
and  Julio*  C^rir  Scalifer,  Co  well  known  to  the  world  for  tbeir  great 
erodition  and  many  admirable  workt.  Jofeph  had  a  patent  from  th« 
Prencb  King,  in  which  he  ii  acknowledged  the  right  heir  to  Julint, 
and  Juliiu  onncd  ai  Prince  of  VeroDs. 
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nife  mort  forces.  But  at  hia  return  into  Italy  with  a 
larger  army,  be  ftill  found  the  enterprize  fo  difficult 
tliat  be  abandoned  it,  and  marched  back  into  Bobe- 
Riiai  though  much  co  the  diflatitfadiion  of  the  Le- 
gate, leaving  garrifgns  only  in  R^;io  and  Modena, 
and  recommending  Parma  to  the  cue  of  MarGlio  «Jid 
Pietrio  de  SoflS,  two  of  the  moft  powerfiil  tofa  ti| 
^t  city.  As  Toon  as  he  was  gone,  Bologna  tikewilo 
cnttred  Into  the  League,  and  the  confederates  divided 
the  fern  cities  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  Church  aoiongft 
themfelTes  :  the  Scali  had  Patma,  the  Gonyagi  Reg- 
gio, ^e  Efti  Modena,  and  Lucca  fell  to  the  Florap- 
tines.  But  maoy  differences  enfued  upon  this  parti- 
tion, which,  for  the  tnpfl;  part,  were  afterwards  gotn- 
poicd  by  the  Venetians. 

It  may  fccm  ftrange  perhaps  to  lome,  that  amongft 
all  tiie  other  occurrences  and  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened in  Italy,  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the 
Vcneciaos  before,  although  thetr  power  aod  rank 
place  them  above  any  other  republic  Or  principali^ 
jD  chat  country.  But- to  put  an  end  to  tl^ir  wonder, 
and  to  Ibew  my  reafons  for  this  ofnillion,  it  is  neccia 
fary  to  look  a  good  way  back  j  that  h  the  origin,  and 
ibundation  of  that  ft«ce  may  be  the  more  clearly 
koovo  to  every  one,  and  what  were  the  motive»  thaf 
fo  long  rellraiaed  <heni  from  interfering  in  tlK  aSaijf 
of  Italy. 

Attila,  Kin^  of  the  Hun$,  laving  laid  fiege  19 
Aqaileia,  the  inhabitants  after  ^  oblUnaiQ  defcacq, 
boDg  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and  defpairing  of  n- 
£ef,  -  abandoned  the  towa,  and  removed  with  as  oiany 
«f  tèeir  effè^  as  they  could,  to  fome  uninhabited 
teclts  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Pa- 
gans idfo*  lireing  the  6re  fo  near  them,  and  con- 
■cludif^  that  after  Aquileia  was  itaken.  the  next  vi^ 
would  be  to  them,  carried  away  their  moft  valuable 
'goods,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  old 
men,  10  a  place  called  *  Rivo  Alto  upon  the  lame 

*  That  quuter  of  the  city  it  ftill  called  Ritlto,  where  there  ii  one 
«f  the  fineft  ircbet  in  Europe  thrown  over  the  grand  Canal. 

■^  coaft, 
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coaft,  Icivmg  the  young  men,  and  fuch  as  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  inhabit* 
ants  of  McMifelice  and  the  hills  about  it,  being  undef 
the  fame  apprehenfions,  Itkewife  retired  to  other  lit- 
de  iflands  in  that  fea.  After  Aquileia  was  taken, 
and  Padua,  Monfelice,  Vicenza,  and  Verona,  tkckcA 
and  deftroyed  by  Attila,  the  remainder  of  the  Padu^ 
ana  and  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  reft  fettled  in 
(he  marlbes  about  Rivo  Altoj  and  all  the  peopit 
round  that  Province  which  was  anciently  called  Vi- 
netia-f*}  being  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the 
lame  cidamittes,  joined  tbemfdves  with  them,  forced 
by  neceffity  to  change  their  pleafant  and  fertile  habi* 
taiions  for  rough  and  barren  rbcks,  void  of  all  com- 
fort and  convenience.  However,  as  their  number 
was  large,  and  their  territories  but  ftrait,  they  (boti 
made  them  not  only  habitable  but  delightful,  and 
framing  wholefome  laws  and  ordinances  amongft 
themfelves,  lived  fo  happily  and  fecurely,  whilft  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  torn  to  pieces,  that  in  a  Ihort  time 
they  became  very  powerful  and  refpeftable.  For, 
befides  the  above  mentioned  inhabitants,  many  other 
people  reforted  to  them  from  the  chics  of  Lombardy, 
who  were  driven  away  from  thence  by  the  inhumanity 
of  Cleti,  King  of  the  Lombards  ;  by  which  they 
grew  fo  ftrong,  that  when  Pepin,  King  of  France,» 
the  fbllicitation  of  ihc  Pope,  undertcx^  to  drive  the  ' 
Lombards  oat  of  Italy,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  the  eaftem  Emperor,  that  the  Duke 
of  Benevento  and  the  Venetians  ftwuld  'not  be  ful^eft 
either  to  one  or  the  other,  but  fuffcred  by  both  to  en- 
joy their  liberties.  Befides,  as  neceffir^  had  fixed 
their  haUtation  amongft  the  watcR,  arid  they  had 
not  lands  fuffictent  to  fupply  them  with  the  convetii- 
encies  of  life,  it  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to  nn- 
vigation  for  fubfiftence  :  by  which  they  filled  their 
city  with  fuch  variety  <rf  merchandize  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  other  peqple  who  had  occifion  for 

f  Tbit  couBlry  wai  formerlf  conqntred,  sod  Ut  Mvnti,  if  a  paor 
fie  irtio  came  inm  Tennei^  in  Brctagn», 
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it,  repaired  thkhcr  in  great  numbers  to  furnifb  them-' 
ielves.  For  many  years  therefore,  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  any  further  dominion  than  what  might 
ferve  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commerce:  for 
which  purpofe,  they  bought  feveral  Ports  in  Greece 
and  Syria  -,  and  the  French  often  making  ufe  of  their 
Ibipping  to  tranfport  their  forces  into  A  fia,  gave  them 
.jhe  IQand  of  Candia  in  return.  In  this  manner,  by. 
àtgcws,  their  name  became. formidable  at  fea,  and 
fo  much  refpeeled  at  land,  that  in  almoft'all  difputes 
betwixt  the  neighbouring  States,  they  were  called  ia 
as  arbitrators  ;  as  it  happened  in  the  difièrences  that 
arofe  betwixt  the  Confederates  about  the  towns  that 
were  to  be  divided  amOngft  them  %  which  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Venetians,  Bergamo  and  Brefcia  were 
awarded  to  the  Vifconti.  But  growing  more  ambi- 
tious after  a  while,  they  firft  fcized  upon  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza, Trevigi,  and  then  upon  Verona,  Bergamo, 
and  Brefci,  befides  many  other  cities  in  Romagna  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  j  by  which  titey  became  fo 
confidcrable,  that  not  only  the  Italian  Princes,  but 
thofe  on  the  other  fide  the  mountains  grew  jealous  of 
.their  power,  and  entered  into  a  league  againft  them, 
which  in  one  day  took  from  them  all  that  they  had 
been  many  years  in  acquiring  with  inllnite  induftry 
and  expence.  And  though  they  have  lately  in  our 
times  recovered  part  of  their  former  dominions  ;  yet 
as  they  have  not  likewife  regained  their  ancient 
~  power  and  reputation,  they  now  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
others  :  which  indeed  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  of  all  the 
lulian  Princes, 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  filled  at  this  time  by  Be- 
nedir the  Twelfth,  who  looked  upon  Italy  as  loft  t 
and  being  apprehenfivc  that  Lewis  the  Emperor 
would  become  abfolute  mailer  of  it,  he  refolved  to 
make  all  fuch  his  friends  there  as  ufurped  any  territo* 
ries  that  formerly  were  fubjeft  to  the  Empire  ;  ima- 
gining  that  the  fear  of  being  dirpoflcfled  of  them  by 
the  Emperor,  would  make  them  ready  to  join  him 
heartily  in  defending  Italy.    For   this  purpofe,   he 

pub-; 
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publUhed  a  Decree  to  confirm  all  the  ufurped  titles 
and  rilates  in  Lotnbardy  to  thofe  that  were  then  in 
poflcflion  of  them  :  but  before  this  grant  had  time  to 
operate,  he  died  and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  the 
Sixth.  The  Emperor  therefore  obferving  how  libe- 
rally the  Pope  had  difpofcd  of  the  States  that  belong- 
cd  to  the  Empire,  that  he  might  not  be  behind  hand 
with  htm  in  fach  fort  of  gcnerofity,  likewife  gave 
avay  all  the  Sutes  which  had  been  ufurped  from  the 
Church,  to  be  held  of  riie  Empire  by  the  prelènc 
poQcflbrs.  By  which  donation.  Galeotto  Malatefta 
And  his  brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pefaro, 
and  Fano  ;  Gentile  da  Varano,  of  Camerino  i  Guido 
da  Polenta,  of  Ravenna  ;  Sinibaldo  Ordelalli,  of  Forlì 
and  Cefenai  Giovanni  Manfredi,  of  Faenza  i  Ludo* 
vico  Alidofi  of  Imola  ;  and  many  more,  of  other 
places  :  fo  that  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  without  a  new 
■mafler  :  which  reduced  the  Church  to  the  low  condi- 
tion it  was  in  till  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
who,  in-our  times,  drove  the  poftcrity  of  thoie  in- 
truders out  of  their  pofleffioos,  to  their  utter  ruin, 
and  reftored  it  to  its  former  fplendor  and  authority. 

At  the  time  of  this  donation,  the  Emperor  was  at 
Trent,  and  gave  out,  that  he  would  come  into  Italy  ; 
which  was  the  orcalìon  of  great  commotions  in  Lom- 
bardy  i  where  the  Vifconti  made  themfelvcs  maAers 
of  Parma.  Not  long  after,  Robert  King  of  Naples 
died,  and  left  only  two  grand-daughters,  (the  chiL-  ' 
drcn.of  his  fon  Charles,  who  died  but  a  little  while 
before)  the  eldeil  of  which,  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  ac- 
cording to  his  wit!  was  to  inherit  the  crown,  on  con- 
dition that  (he  married  Andrew  his  nephew,  and  fon 
to  the  King  of  Hungary,  which  fhe  did  :  but  they 
did  not  live  long  together,  for  ihe  put  him  to  death, 
and  married  Lewis,  Prince  of  Taranto,  who  was  alfo 
her  cou5n.  Upon  which,  Andrew's  brother  Lewis, 
King  of  Hungary,  came  into  Italy,  with  an  army,  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  drove  Giovanna  and  her  huf- 
band  out  of  their  Kingdom. 

About 
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:  About  this  time,  a  very  memorable  erem  hippeoed 
at  Rome.  One  •Niccolo  di  Lorenzo,  Chancellor  of 
the  Cap'tcol,  turned  the  SenatOT's  out  of  the  city,  and 
aftutning  the  tide  of  Tribune,  made  himfelf  head  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  reduced  ic  to  its  ancient 
form  of  government,  with  fo  much  reputation  and 
appearance  of  juftice,  that  not  only  the  neighbouring 
States,  but  all  Italy,  fent  AmballadoTB  to  bim:  and 
feveral  of  the  remoter  Provineei  feeing  their  old  Me- 
tropolis exert  itfelf  in  this  manner,  began  to  lift  up 
their,  heads  again,  and  fome  out  of  fear,  others  out 
of  hope,  endeavoured  to  Ihew  it  all  manner  of  re* 
fpeO.  -But  Niccolò,  notwithltanding  the  extraotdi- 
nary  reputation  be  had  acquired,  was  focm  obliged  to 
quit  bis  nev  ofike  1  forashefbuodhioifelf  notcqualto 
iogreata  weight,  be  privately  retired  without  any  oonv- 
fmliion,  CO  imlter  himièlf  under  the  wings  of  Charles» 
King  of  Bohemia,  who,  by  the  Pope's  mandate,  bad 
been  cleded  Emperor,  in  oppofition  to  Lewis  of  Ba^ 
varia-  That  Prince,  however,  inftead  oi  affcn-ding 
bim  an  afylum  as  he  expeéted,  fent  htm  prifoner  to 
Rome,  out  of  comptatfanee  to  the  Pope,  from  whom 
he  had  received  fo  great  favours.  Not  long  after, 
one  Francifco  Baroncegli,  in  imitabon  of  Niccolò, 

■  His  proper  lume  «as  Niccoli  Gabrìni  dì  Lsrenta,  or  Rieatl. 
Tbtre  it  a  circumftnntial  and  rerjr  remarkable  nirrative  of  tbb  eoa. 
fpiracy,  written  in  French,  by  the  Fatbert  Brumov  and  Cercean,  in 
Svo.  and  publiOicd  in  Englilb  about  Teren  or  eight  rean  ago  ■  froia 
the  preface  of  which  take  the  fnllowing  extrafi  i  "  To  be  told,  that 
the  fon  of  a  fmalL  Innkeper  and  of  a  Wafbernonun,  raifed  Umlelf 
to  fovereign  Power,  matt  appear  ftranie  i  that  be  did  tbit  without 
any  regular  gradation,  and  almoft  in  an  iaflnt,  aiuft  ften  Kill 
ftranger  i  ihat  he  atchievcd  thi»  without  any  patron.  Mid  almoft  with- 
out «nj  affiftance,  bai  yet  more  of  the  niarveltoui  i  that  he  did  it 
'purely  by  dint  of  pam,  aad  fupported  what  wai  called,  and  in  the 
end  became  really,  tyranny,  rather  by  eloquence  than  force,  riln 
liigber  filli  !  but  when  it  is  added,  thai  being  degraded,  delivered  up 
.to  the  power  again*  «hich  he  had  rebelled,  he  Sioiild,  by  the  bare 
eaertiOD  of  the  fame  talents,  not  only  efcape  pnniilinient,  hat  iadnce 
that  power  to  deliver  hiin  out  of  prifon.  and  to  i«place  him  in  the 
high  ùaiioB  from  which  he  had  fallen,  feemi  altogether  incrediblfl. 
The  foUwwiag  fbe«u  however,  undenSablv  pnwe  that  all  tbi»  aftuall» 
happened,  and  much  more:  fo  that  m  efiHl,  though  a  tniehif- 
tory,  tt  diftances  in  point  of  wonder,  even  the,  boldcft  fiflion»  in 
Romance," 
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poIlfeflM  himfelf  of  the  Tribunefhip,  and  once  m«ns 
dro«  the  fcnanirs  out  of  the  city  :  fo  that  the  Pope, 
as  the  readieft  way  to  fupprefs  him,  fee  Niccolò  K 
liberty,  and  not  only  (cnt  him  to  Rome,  but  tcin- 
ftated  him  in  his  former  office  :  upon  which,  he  re- 
fomed  the  gdvernment  of  the  city,  and  caufed  Fiwh 
cifco  td  be  put  to  death.  But  as  the  Colonni  tdok 
«ffence  at  hÌ3  manner  of  proceeding,  he  himfelf,  nnc 
long  after,  enderweftt  the  fame  fate,  and  the  Sen«ton 
*ett  reftofed  to  their  ancient  authority. 

In  the  fAean  time,  the  King  of  Hungary  having 
depofed  Queen  Giovanna,  returned  to  his  own  King* 
dom.  But  the  Pope^  who  rather  chofe  to  have  ch« 
Queen  for  a  neighbour,  than  that  King,  fo  contrived 
matters,  that  the  kingdom  was  reftored  to  her,  vpon 
condition,  that  her  hufband  Lewis  Ihould  reaouoce 
the  lille  of  King,  and  be  content  with  that  of  rtw 
Prinee  «f  ^aratue.  The  year  1350  being  come,  hii 
Holincia  rcf(^ved  that  .the  Jubilee,  inftead  of  being 
held  every  hundredth  year,  as  had  been  ordained  bjr 
Pope  Bontfecc  the  Eighth,  (bould  be  celebrated  «Tuy 
fiftieth -s  and  havitig  palfed  a  decree  for  that  purpofe, 
the  Romans,  out  of  grAiitude  for  fo  great  a  Bene- 
A&ton,  confented  that  he  fliould  fend  ^ur  Cardinal! 
to  ^orni  their  City,  and  make  what  Senators  he 
thought  fit  *.     After  which  he  declared  Lewis  (^  T»- 

•  The  Jubilee  it  a  feftival  year,  celehrated  with  gre»t  rolemnity  Inr 
ihe^tonifb  Cburdi,  whan  .the  Pope  gran»  a  plenary  indulgenoe  U  all 
SiBDCn  (but  vifit  the  Cburchei  ef  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Kome.  it 
■ra*  Èrft  inftituted,  ai  ha*  been  already  faid,  \)y  Soniface  VIII.  about 
,tbe  year  1300,  in  fìivovr  of  Aich  ai  fhould  come  "  ad  liinina  Apcilto- 
^mim  i"  and  wai  to  return  only  once  in  an  tiundred  yean,  lil^  che 
Xu4i  Sfrcularei  of  the  aniteot  Koman»;  at  »hicb  time,  tbe  peqple 
,wei«  invited  by  a  Cryer,  "  to  oome  and  lee  a  light  that  no  man  liv- 
ing bad  ever  feen,  or  fhould  ice  again."  The  ,firll  celebration  of  it 
'ib  cnricbtd  the  city  of  Rome,  that  it  wai  called  the  Golden  Year  1 
which  induced  Clement  VI.  to  reduce  tbe  period  to  fifty  year».,  tlr- 
.b>n  VI.  apttointed  itto  be  held  evsry  thirty-live  yeari,  that  beti^ 
file  age  of  our  Saviour  whin  he  wai  cruci  lied  i  and  Sixiiii  IV.  brought 
_1t  joon  lo  every  tweniy-fifib.  Boniface  IX.  ecanted  the  privilege  of 
jboldinK  JublleCB  to  feveral  Princei  and  Monalleriei.  The  Monkt  «f 
,CantErbuiy  bad  one  evei^  fifty  ymrii  «hen  people  flocked  from  all 
paKi,  to  vifi't.  the  tomb  of  Tboniai  Becket.  They.are  non  bec9m« 
mora  frequent  ;  and  tbe  Pope  granti  tbero  aa  often  ai  the  Church,  or 
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raoto.  King  of  Naples  again  ;  and  Queen  Gtoranna, 
in  return  for  thai  favour,  gave  Avignon  to  the  Church, 
which  was  a  pare  of  her  patrimony. 

By  this  time,  Luchino  Vilconti  being  dead,  Gio- 
vanni, Archbilhop  of  Milan,  remained  fole  Lord  of 
that  city  Ì  and  making  feveral  wars  upon  Tufcany, 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  became  very  confider. 
able.  After  his  deceafe,  the  government  devolved  to 
his  two  nephews,  Bernabò  and  Galeazzo  :  but  Gale- 
azzo dying  foon  after,  left  his  fon  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
to  (bare  the  State  with  his  uncle.  Charles,  King  of 
Bohemia,  was  now  made  Emperor,  and  Innocent  the 
Sixth,  Pope  i  who,  having  fent  Cardinal  Egidius,  a 

hlmfelfi  have  occalion  for  them.  There  it  ufuallj  one  at  the  inau* 
guration  of  every  new  Pontif. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  privilege*  of  the  Jubilee,  the  Bull  enjoini 
faBàng,  almt,  and  praj'ert.  It  give*  a  prieft  full  power  to  ebfolve  in 
all  caTea,  even  in  ihole  that  are  otherwife  referved  to  the  Pope,  to 
t:ommute  for  vowi.  &c.  in  which  it  differs  from  a  plenary  Indulgence. 
Daring  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  all  other  Indulgence!  are  fufpeniled. 

One  of  our  Kings,  Edward  III.  ciufed  his  birth-day  to  be  obferved 
in  the  manner  of  a  Jubilee,  when  he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  but 
not  before  or  after.  He  teleafed  all  prilbneri,  pardoned  a!)  offencee 
except  treafon,  made  good  lawa,  and  granted'  many  privilege*  to  the 
people. 

There  ire  particular  Jubileei  in  certain  cities,  when  feveral  of 
their  feftivaU  happen  on  the  fame  day:  at  Puy  en  Velay,  for  inftinc^ 
when  the  feaft  of  the  Annunciation  happens  on  Good  Friday  ;  and 
at  Lyons,  when  St.  John  Bapcift's  day  fall»  on  the  Feftival  of  Corpo» 
Chrilti.  In  1 6441  the  Jefuitt  celebrated  a  foltnin  Jubilee  at  Romei 
that  being  the  centenary,  or  hundredth  year,  from  the  inftitution  of 
their  Older  j  and  the  fame  Ceremony  was  obferved  in  all  their  Con- 
vents throughout  the  world. 

Jubileut  or  Jubilsas,  is  ufed  amongft  the  Romanifti  to  Hgfafv  a. 
Religious  that  has  been  fifty  years  in  a  monaftery,  or  an  Ecclefiaftic, 
who  has  been  in  Orders  fifty  years.  Such  veterani  are  difpenfed  with 
in  fome  places,  from  attending  Matins,  or  a  ftrift  obfervalion  of  any 
other  of  their  rules.  The  word  is  alfo  extended  to  any  man  that  h 
an  hundred  years  old,  and  to  à  poflcflion  of  fifty,  «'  Si  ager  non  in- 
veniatur  in  Tcriptione,  inquiratur  de  fenioribus,  quantum  temporìi 
fuerit  cum  altero  g  &  fi  fub  certo  Jubilzo  manferit  fine  vitupemtionei 
naneat  in  rternum"— fay  the  Lawyer*. 

Petrarch,  who  was  cotemporary  with  this  Pope  (Cement  VI.)  fayi, 
he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  makes  particular  mention  of  hii  ex- 
traordinary memory,  which  retained  every  thing  with  that  exaAnefi, 
that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  power  of  forgetfulnefs  :  and  what  ia 
ftill  more  remarkable,  be  fays,  this  prodigious  memory  was  acquired 
by  a  dangerous  fall,  the  fear»  of  which  remained  upon  hiJ  head  u 
long  as  he  lived. 

SpR. 
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Spaniard,  into  Italy,  retrieved  the  reputation  of  the 

Church,  by  his  virtue  and  good  conduft,  ,not  only.io 
.Rome  and  Romagna,  but  all  over  Italy.  H?  reco- 
vered Bologna,  which  had  been  ufyrped  tjy  the  Arch- 
.bifhQp.cd[  Milan  ì  and  forced  the  Romans  to  admit  a 
foreign  Senator  every  year,  of  the  Pope's  appoint- 
ment. Pie  made  an  honqur^ble  accommodatioh  with 
the  Vifconti.  He  routed  and  took  prifoner  onp  John 
Aguto,  or  Aug^^  91  Englilhnian,  who  y/n  coipe  inco 
Tufcany  with  four  thoufand  forces  of  that  nation,  to 
the.  af^ftance  of  the  Qhibclines.  After  which,  Urban 
the  (Fifth  fucceeded  to  the  pontificate,  rcfolyed  W 
viiitilt^ly  and  Rome,  itfctf,  where  Charles  the  Emper 
ror  came  to  meet  hiip  :  and,  after  a'ftay  of  fome 
roontlis,  Charles  retgrpcd  into^Qhcm^9^,SP^  (bePqp? 
to  Avignoo. 

Gregory  the  Twelfth  *  fyccceded  Urban,  apd  Car-r 
.dinal  Egidius  being  liow  de^d,  Italy  relapfcd  into  its 
.former  ajftractigna,  which  wcrp  chiefly  occ?0oned  by 
a  confederacy  againft  thp  Vifconti.  The  Popp  thercT 
^e  fent  a  Legate  into  Italy  with  fix  thò^fand^i^tons, 
whom  he  followed  ip  pcrfon,  and  brought  bac^  hi^ 
court  with  him  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1376,  after  it 
had  refided  in  France  for  the  fpacc  of  7 1  ye^ra.  When 
this  Pontif  died,  Urban  the  Sixth  was  created  fopej 
nod  not  long  after,  ten  of  the  QardinaU  complainiqg 
of  an  unfair  Eleftioi)»  cbofe  Clement  the  Seventh  ac 
Fondi,  In  the  mean  time  ih?  Genocfe  rebelled,  after 
(hey  had  lived  quietly  many  years  under  the  govcrn- 
pient  of  the  Vifconti,  and  there  were  great  wars  be»  ' 
twixt  them  and  the  Venetians  about  the  Tfland  of 
■Xeijedps,  in  whicij  a)l  Italy  by  degrees  becam?  cq/It 
ccrned  :  and  in  thcfe  wars  the  u{e  of  Cannon  wai 

"  Machiavel  fays  Gregory  XTI.  but  it  it  i  miftake  ;  ai  indeed  tbtn 
fre  many  id  all  tjic  chronological  tablet  of  tbc  Popei  i  fame  inferting 
the  Antipopfs,  and  oFbEri  9iniiting  ihem.  There  are  gre^t  4irpute* 
alio  amoiigft  the  lexrned  abvul  the  time  of  tlie  choice  and  decpale  of 
federal  PoDtifi.  Thofe  tbat  bave  wrote  the  bell  upon  ibi)  fubjtft* 
are  our  tno  learned  Countrymen,  Dr.  John  Pevfon,  a^d  Mr.  Henry 
Dodwell,  in  their  dilTertallons  upon  the  Succeffioa  ojrtbe  àiH  Bii^pf 
ff  Rome,  u}d  to  tbp  AQnalet  Cypnanicf,  jvritten  by-  the  former. 
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iìrft  *  intVodac^  wbìch  had  been  lately  inWBted  by 
thfiCermans.  "Tìié  t5enoefe  prefitiled  «  flrft,  ana 
■fcffpt  Vrtiict  blacked  Ojl  for  feveral  months  ;  bqt  _thfe 
"Venetians  ^ot  the  tetter  in  'the  end,  and  made"  ah 
liònoutablp  peace  with  them,  by  the  mediation  <tf  thfe 
Tope.' 

In  tfieyear  1381  there  was'S  fthffhi  in  tht  Ctrtircli 
(as  we  liave  faid 'before)  aiid  Cj^ten  '  Gitìvatina  took 
■j>art  with  the  Atiiipopt.  UptJn"  which,  Pope  Urtjan 
Ittanittfrafloh  on  fdOt  againtl  'her,  ahd  lent  Càilo 
porazzo,  a  dtjfccndant  of  the  róyarhoufe  of  NapKes, 
■*ith  inarniy,  intoW  K'ifigdbm/wHó  foon  ptffStSSfd 
'himfelf  fif  it,  and  drove  her  into  France  j'  which  fo 
JfòVoVed' the  Sino;  bf  that  natron,  (hat  ^c  fcntLtfMs 
'Of  Aìijoù  into  Italy  to  reinftate  tKe  Queen,  to  fort*c 
Urban  out  of  Rome,  and  to  fct  up  uie  Antìpopè, 
"l&ut  Lewis  dying  before  all  this  could  be  accomplUh- 
■^ed,  his  army  diftieTfcd  and  returned  into  France  ;  kc 
AVhich  the  JPbntir  took  courage  arid  went  in  perfon  to 
N"ap'l«,  WlieYe  he  ihrew  nine  Cardinals  into  prifcfn  for 
having  Tided  with  France  and  the  Antipopc.  After 
'this,  lie  was  affronted  with  thfc  King  for  refufing  to 
"  "mike  one  of  his  nephews  Prince  of  Capua  :  but  coh- 
'  cCaling  his  rcfcntrtient,  he  defircd  he  would  give^fiibi 
'leave 'to  tefide  at'Nocera  for  a  while;  which  beirtg 
■granted,  lie  prefentty  fortified  himfelf  there,  and  bt- 
'gan  fo  concert  meafurcs  for 'depriving  him  of  the 
"whote  Kingdom.  But  the  King  taking  the  alarm, 
■'advanced  againft  Nocera  and  laidfiege  to  it,)  from 
"Whence  the  Pope,  however,  made  his  efcape  and  gpt 
'  to'lSeliOa,  where  Ke  put  the  Cardinals  to  f  death  that 
'Were  his  prifoners,   and  then    returning  to  Rome, 

'  Larrejr  makei  brafi  cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen  ;  and  fays, 
the  firft  that  viereTcnown  in  England,  were  in  «535.  Cannon,  how. 
^ver,  he  owiii  Were  known  long  beforet  and  obrerrei,  rhat  there  vrtre 
live  piecei  in  the  Englilh  army  at  the  battle  of  Creflì,  in  1346,  which 
were  the  lirA  that  liad  been  leen  in  France.  Mezeray  alfo  fayit  Hiat 
Xing  Edward  the  Third  ftruek  a  terror  into  the  French  army,  "by 
five  or  fix  fnecet  of  einiian,  u  it  was  the  firft  time  tSxej  had  evrr  ftea 
JiKh  dmdfi)]  «iginet. 

t  He«ufcdtheroto*efeiiredup  inbigt,  sod  thrown  idtotbe  Sea. 
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created  twtnty-tfrglii  tie»  ones  ft  ftrehgthfn  his  party. 
Carlo  «cntjnio,  Hvinsary^  .w^s^rofJaigied,^ing  tt'eVè, 
and  dleafooii' after,  'Saying' JcTt  ^is,  Wift  .'at^rJaplt;?, 
and  two  children  wtipnl  he  haJ,b*'ÌjFr'i  "oncrià^fcd 
Lad^iUS,  'tfiè'othefTÒìpvanDa."  '  '  ',''  "'.'  '  '  " "^ 
rn  th£_m«ri^tim'ei j^loirafini  [&i[è^'iz^  flfcoiiti  Ha^ 
-k'lllftd  tijs  OnCje  iSeVnabbj  and  fcized  upon  the  State ^f 
MiUn  i  and  pot  (beitig  Content  )ri\'t,U"biVing  fnailc  hlril- 
fclf  foie  ma(ief  djf  aUXbrti^ardy, -lie  formcd'a  dcfign 
ÙMn^ufcany  alfa:  J^uijuft^ra  ti/nc  y*hèn  be  fiat- 
tercd  hiàifcl/ with.tfttrBtealcft  hopts  pr-jucceediog  in 
'"ihac  enterfrtfie^'  aiid  tf  bijng;  jafìcrwar4s  crowned 
King, Of  Ir^ly,  Iff  diccf.  X/rbaft  f^e  .Sijxth  was  fuc- 
V^eàtìfìy  6ert%e^t|w:  Ninti,  C]Ieg^en'l;;thc  Seventii, 
'thf^otìjjpjiy%tfwjre  died  3,1  Ayign^nj  'gndBenedi^ 
.tlic  TTiiKeérffTì  ■Was'eie^ed  jt>  his'roprn. ,  '\  _ 
'  '  All  this  while  !tJa!y^w?s,full,o'fro(4rcr^  of '(Jifrefefit 
"/««(pn?.  ajsEb^f^rGernjans,  at)d;Breipi^  ;  ibmc  of 
■  Ihènj,  rnthaduced  py\,thò{è.  Princes,  w^o, 'upon  fcve- 
\liJ"_occ|(Cofti>'r^'id'at  HHous  ("imes;  ffiad ,  b?en'  invited 
'  tìi[tfeijr,.  and  i^hfh.ùtit  hy  the  Pp'pcs  when_they  rc- 
"fldè^laf'AVign'dn,"  "with  ihefe, foreign  Iroops.fhc  Iia- 
Ji»D  Princes  had,,  for.  the  paoft  part.,  carped  on  their 
'  wars  ■■  till  at'liàirt  tfUdcivkd  da  ^onto,  a  native  of  Ro- 
magna, 'tfatHed  up  a^boay  of  Italians,,and  called  them 
Sc'veorgeS  ^aiids,  r^u^fc  valour  a^d  difcipline  much 
diminifhed  the  reputation  of  the  foreigoers,  and  re- 
trieved thaixjf  iheir  own  countrymen  in.fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  tfieV  were  afterwards  almoft  conflantly  em- 
clqyed  l^y  tht  Italian  Prirjccs  in  ;their  wars.  The 
r()pt,  "opo^liDrtic  differences  that  arofc  ,bctwrixt  hjoi 
aod  tt^e  Romans,  TetoQved  to  Sceli.  4nd  continued 
'there  till  ifie'jùbijee  that  happen^, in'tfieycar  14,00: 
at,*fiic!h  timei  the  Romans,  to^irtvitfe.him  back;ag|iin 
,iW  the.  benefit' óf^- their  city,  oncje  inoce  confcnfed 
tl^C  he'-OioOld  have  ihe^fìnual  nptqiriation  of  a  ^fo* 
«igo  Senator»  and  be  allowed  to  fortify  the  Ci^flle 
of  St,  ^ngelb.  yàpn  this  condition  ite  returned  j 
JuifJ,  TO^ehrit^  tlie  C^^urch,  he  ordairied  xjiat  every  Be- 
nefice, upon  a  v'ic'^Cf,  fliould  pay  the  fìrll  fruits. 
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or  one  years  incotne»  into  ithe  Eccieliaftic4  Cham- 
ber. 

After  the  death  of  GioTann!  Galeazzo*  piikc .  of 
:  Milan,  who  left  two  foos,  Giovanni-Maria- Angelo» 
and  Philip;  that  State  w^s  divided  into  many,  fac- 
tions :  and  in  the  troubles  which  enfucdi,  the  elder  of 
them  was  kìlledi  and  Philip  for  fomc;  time  kept  pri- 
foner  in  the  calile  of' Pavia;  from  whence  he  at  laSt 
made  his  efcape  by  the  favour  and  '  aniHance  of  the 
Governor.  Amongft  others  who  feized  upon  citici 
.that  formerly  belonged  to  his  Father,  was  Guglielmo 
della  Scala,  who  being  banìlhcd  had  retired  to  Frao- 
cifco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  by.  whofe  siid  he 
recovBred  the.  State  of  Verpn?,. though  he  did  n9t 
Jong  enjoy  it-,  for  the' fame  Frapcifco  taufed  him  to 
bepoifoncddiid  aflumed  the  government  thereof  him- 
.feln  The  people  of  Vicenza,  therefore,  ■  who  till 
"  then  had  lived-  quietly  and  fecurely  under  the  pa>- 
teftion  of  the  Tifconti,  feeing  the  Lord  fif  Padiit 
now  grown  fo  powerful,  put  thémfelves  .ynder  the 
wings  of  '  the  Venetians,  who,  at  their  inftigation, 
made  war  upon  him  and  drove  him  Grit  out  of  Wroaa, 
and  afterwards  out  of  Padua. , 

About  this  time  died  Pope  Boniface»  and  was  fuc- 
^  ceeded  by  Innocent  VJI.  to   whom  the   people  of 
Rome  prefcnted  an   addrcfs  for    the  reftitution  of 
"  their  forts  and  liberties  i  which  being  refufed,  they 
called  in  Ladlflaus,    King  of  Naples,   to  their. af< 
fiftance.     But  as  their  differences  were  afterwards  ac- 
\  commodatcd,    the  Pope  returned  to   Rome,   from 
whence  he  had  retired  to  Viterbo,  for  fear  of  (he 
I  people  i  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  created  his 
nephew  Ludovico,  Count  della  Marca,  andfoonaftet 
died.    Gregory  XII.  fuccecded  him," ,  on   condition 
that  he  ihould  refign  the  Papacy  whenever  the  il^nti- 
pope  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  faine.    In 
conftrquence  of  this,  at  the  exhortation  of  the  Car- 
dinals, to  try  ithether  it  was  poflible  to  reunite  ^e 
Church,  Benedir  the  Antipope  came  to  Portia  Ve- 
neri, and  .Gregory  to  Lucca,  where  inany  expedients 

were 
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were  propofed,  but  nothing  concluded  :  upon  which, 
the  Cardinals  on  each  {ide  defertiog  them  both,  Be- 
nedtA  retired  into  Spain,  and  Gregory  to  Rimini. 
BaldalTare  CofTa,  therefore.  Cardinal  and  Legate  of 
Bologna,  encouraged  the  Cardinals  to  call  a  Council 
at  Pifa,  where  they  chofc  Alexaodcr  V.  who  imme- 
diately excommunicated  King  Ladiflaus,  difpofed  of 
his  Ki[^dom  to  Lewis  of  Anjou,  and,  in  confede- 
racy with  the  Florentines,  Genpefe,  Venetians,  and 
BaldaBare  Cofla,  the  Legate,  fell  upon  him  and  drove 
him  out  of  Rome.  But  whilft  this  war  was  carrying 
on  with  great  fury,  Alexander  died,  and  Cofla  the 
Legate  being  made' Pope  in  his  Ilead,  aflfum^  the 
name  of  John  XXIIL  and  Toon  removed  to  Rome 
from  Bologna  (where  he  had  been  eleAed),  in  order 
to  meet  Lewis  of  Anjou»  who  was  .come  thither  with 
an  army  of  Provencals.  After  he  bad  joined  him, 
they  marched  againft  Ladillaus,  engaged,  and  routed 
his  army  ì  but,  through  the  default  of  their  comman- 
ders, they  could  not  purfue  their  Vidory:  fo  that 
Ladiflaus  (bon  rallied  his  forces  and  recovered  Rome» 
driving  the  Pope  back  to  Bohjgna,  and  Lewis  into 
Provence.  The  Pc^  therefore,  contriving  new  means 
to  reduce  the  power  of  Ladiflaus,  caufed  Sigifmund, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  he  .elected  EmpcroF,  invited . 
him  into  Italy,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  at 
Mantua,  where  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them  that  a'. 
general  council  fiiould  be  aOembled  for  re-uniting  the . 
Church  i  that  fo  it  might  be  che  better  able  to  oppofe 
the  attempts  of  its  enemies. 

There  were  now  three  different  Popes  at  the  fame 
time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John,  which  kept  the' 
Church  very  low,  both  in  power  and  reputation. 
The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  council 
wasConlUncc,  a  city  in  GerofKUiy,  much  againft  the 
ificHnation  of  Pcipe  John  :  and  though  the  principal 
reafon,  which  had  induced  the  Pope  to  have  recourfe. 
to  a  council,  was  removed  by  the  death  of  LadiOaus, 
y^ct^  as  he  had  obliged  himfelf  to  go  to  it,  he  could. 
DOE  well  lell  how  to  excufe'his  abfence.  However,  in 
F  3  'u  .  ..e^L^^ff^lc 
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a  few  months  after,  his  arrival  at  Conftance,  he  vfzi 
fcftfible  of  his  error  when  it  was  too  Uid,  anrfcndea- 
vo'urèd  to  have  got  privately  away  from  thcrice  ;  but 
bd'rig  (alcen,  he  was  imprifoncd  and  forced  to  reCgn 
the  Papacy.  Gregory,  and  of  the  AntTpopcs,  alio 
rctiountèd  his  preterifiohs,.  by  an  imirum'cni  ar^wn  up 
for  that  purpofe;  but  Bencdi£l,  the  otRcr,  refufcd» 
arid  was  condemned  as  an  herct'yrk.  At  laft,  find- 
ing' himfcif  utterly  forfaken  by  all  his  Cardinals, 
he  liJcewlfe  rcfigned,  and  àie  council  chofe  O'tbo,  of 
the  family  of  Colomiì,  Pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Martia  V,  by  which  the  Church  was.ré-iiiiiccd,  after  a 
fchifni  thac  had  lafted  forty  years,  ind  leverai  different 
Fohtifs  had  reigned  at  the  fame  time  *. 

*►  Pénedift,  fay»  Voltaire,  who  had  Diewn  mudi  cnnraje  Befoic, 
sod  b«tl  foug'bi  both  bf  f(3  anil  land,  m»t  vary  l»HiTblF»4  r^md 
whu  his  feaifnde  naircad  to  hint,  in  prifon  at  A^atrtieim,  wfiere  tbo 
.  Etaperòr  tepi  bim  "cloft  cgiifintd  (hree  year*,  and  tauftil  him  to  bo 
ti*a(4d  wirh  (iicli  Tevtrity  as  rtn(leT«l  ni*n  nrore  an  objefl  of  c4m- 
paiSion,  than  Ili*  crime*  tiad  ex[iofe4>iiii  tottKiinibtM  baved. 

T'he  fathert  of  the  Council  did  not  nn^tt  at  firft  in  order  to  depofo 
hhn  ;  iheir  pi incipal  uiewièemed  to  be  tfce  refbrmntionof  the  Chnrcli. 
Thit  wat  cbiHhr  the  dlfi^  of  Gt^i-foii  and  the  oikef  depiM)«i  of  the 
vniverfitj  of  Fani.  Complaint*  had  been  publickly  made  forth* 
(pateef  two  yean  againft  the  Anràts,  the  Esefiipiioiii,  the  refer- 
vVtiM»,  afld  ifce  imptiJitioni  of  the  Pope*  upon  the  clergj-,  to  tnfkh 
the  court  of  Rome  j  in  ftiort,  againlt  ail  tlie  «icet  with  wliicb  the 
(^urch  wai  at  that  time  ditflgured.  But  how  did  ctiit  reformation 
end  i  Hi»  fuccelTor  declared,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  exemption»  ■ 
flioutd  be  granted  iriihont  cognizance  of  the  c^alt.  t.  That  tbe 
nature  of  [tie  Benclicci  which  had  hern  united,  óiould  be  enquired 
into.  J.  That  the  revtnucs  of  vacant  Benefices  Ihoiild  be  difpofed  of 
sCt:ordiiif  to  law.  4.  He  made  an  ineffeftnal  previfìon  againft  Si- 
mony, s-  H<:  oitlained  that  all  facli  as  bad  Benefice*  mould  be 
diltinguiihed  by  the  Tonfure.  6.  He  forbad  llie  celebrating  of  Maf» 
in  a  lay  habit.  Thefe  were  the  laws  made  by  the  tnoft  lolemn  aU  ' 
fembly  in  the  univerfe.— Gerfon,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  the 
condemnation  even  of  the  (bllovring  propofitions  i  That  there  are 
cafe»  in  which  the  afialfinattng  a  perftm  isa  vlrtuout  aftion;  far  more 
meritorious  in  a  Knight  than  a  Squire  )  and  jìill  much  «ore  fo  in  a 
Prince  than  a  Knicht.  Tbj»  doéìiine  of  alTaflination  bad  been  pub- 
litkly  maintained  Tiy  a  CordeUtr,  whofe  n^rae  was  Jean  Petit,  upon 
the  murder  of  bii  Prince's  own  brother.  The cMncil  fora  longtime, 
ctadcd  Gerfon'5  pctiiion;  but  at  laft,  they  were  oblige  to  condemn 
thit  dottrine  of  murder,  (hough  withóiit  roentioning  tlic  Cordelier  in 
particular. 

,  John  Huf»,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  both  condemned  to.thv 
jiamet  by  tbia  Council,  for  maintaining  the  dofirines  of  Wiclifi', 
vbo  had  tau£bt,  that  we  rauft  koi  btiieve  any  thing  that  wa*  ii»' 
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.Philip  Vifconti  was  then  (as  we  have  ùid)  con&ntd 
in  die  caAle  of  Pavia.  But  Faniiso.  C^oe  (wbo^  dur- 
ing the  troubles  in  Lombardy^,  had  (nad«  himlelf  maC- 
tcr  of  Vercelli,  AlcKandria,  Novara,  and  Toriona, 
aod  atnaiifcd  greai:  riches)  dyijig  wiibout  chUdre?,  left 
his  wife  Beatrice  heir  id  kis  poirelTions  »  enjoining  his 
fneods  10  ufe  their  utraoA  endeavours  to  get  her  mar- 
ried to  this  Philip;  by  which  match  > he  bfcanje  fb 
powerful  th4t  he,  recovered  Milan  and  all  the  reft  of 
l^ombatdy.  But  forgetting  all  obligations,  as  Princes 
ufually  do,  he  accuièd  his  wife  Beatrice  of  8<^ultery, 
aqd  put  her  to-death  :  and  finding  hùnjejf  now,  verjr , 
ftrong  and  potent,  be  began  to  ihiQk  of  ipaking  wàr- 
upon  Tufcany,  io  oidct.  to  execute  ihf  .impugns  tbaC 

ppffible  and  contradiftorvio  realon:  (bat  no  accident  csn  futfift  1*ìtb-.. 
outalubieét|  in  a  word,  that  the  fubftance  of' bread  ■iid  trine  riè - 
maini  in  1^  Encturift.  HetraiUed  likemfe  to  abolifl)  auncolarcon- 
feSoii.  indulgence»,  and  the  ecdefiaftical  bieraictiy.  It  Uttmui-  ■ 
able,  ihat  the  former  of  theff  two  unhappy  viflimi  ejme  thither 
.  with  the  Gmperor'i  (àfe-canduS.  And  (Lt  latter,  wM  »a(faitdàr.' 
ciple  tad  fnmdi  and  a  man  of  much  Oiperior  e1oc|ueBC|  udnndcr- 
Aanding,  (tbpugb  at  £rlt  he  had  flgmd  a  cenunciarion  'ot  his  mafter'a 
do&rine>  having  beard  with  what  raaenanimity  he  h»d  encountered 
doalh,  waa  i^tamtvd  to  Itin-ive  liint  ;  Ae  tli«refote  made  a  public  re- 
trafliuii,  and  «ai  burnt.  Fof:g}o,  ihc  Florentine,  Secretary  to  PoM 
John  XHI,  »n&  one  of  the  firft  reftoren  of  Letteri,  who  waa  prefent 
aft  hit  interrqgatofiei.wd  executioa,  tiyi,  be  never  heard  ati^  tbii^ 
that  lb  nearly  approached  10  the  eloquence  of  ibe  Greek*  and  Ro.. 
mms,  as  the  f'peech  which  Jeropie  made  to  his  judgcj,  *■  He  fpoke, 
fiiyt  he,  tike  a.  Socrates,  and  walked  to  the  kjii^ed  pile  with  aé 
■audi  chearfulneft  at  the  other  drank  tbe  cup  of  heailod(." 

Out  of  their  afhc»  arofe  a  civil  war;  for  the  Bobemiaiu,  beCdet  , 
«her  reproaches,  upbraided  the  Emperor  with  having  violated  f lie 
law  of  nations.  And  not  lon^r  after,  wbeii  Si^ifipuad  afpired  to  fac' 
CKd'his  lirotlier  Wsrcedao^  in  the  kingdom  of  £«heinisi,  he  faun4 
ftiat,  though  be  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  jnd  KÌti^^  of  Hungary; 
the  death  of  two  private  meh  h^d  precluded  his  acceOlon  to  the  Bo- 
heanan  tbmne.  Tbaii'  arengen  wer*  40^000  iMn*  when  the  ftverity 
of  the  Council  had  exafperated  to  fucli  ■  degree,  that  they  tcill«4 
every  pricft  tbey  met.  Their  General,  Jc^in,  fufnamed  Zilkn^ 
(«iucb  £gniCe»  blind  of  oi^e  eye)  dereaicd  Sigifmund  ia  feveral 
battlet  :  and  having  loft  bn  other  eye  at  laA  in  aa  en^acemeot,  h« 
A-ill  continued  to  head  bis  troops,  giving  direfiioM)  to  bii  officer), 
•ad  affifting  in  fheir  council».  U«  ordcrgd  them  to  make  a  drum  of 
oil  (kin  after  ha  wa*  dead,  which  they  did  )  and  tbef:  very  remain» 
«f  ZiAiB  infpired  tht  fiohcipiant  >*ith  fucb  courage,  and  ftruck  fu^ 
»  teiTor  into  tbe  wei^,  that  it  was  Gxtcen  yeart  before  SJgifinund 
aadfi  hJBtJcIf flia^r  ji^Bobftwifj  «nd  thtn  with  grtat  dificulty.  Vidt 
Voltaire'i  Geo.  Hilt.  Vol.  I.  part.  ii.  from  page  s jj  to  page  }7j, 
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had  been  formed  by  his  father  Giovanni  Galeazzoi 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Naples,  af  his  death,  bcfides  Kis 
iCingdom,  had  alfo  lefc  his  fifter  Giovanna  a  formid- 
able army  commanded  by  the  beft  and  mod  expe- 
rienced Generals  in  Italy  :  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Sforza  of  Contighuola,  a  perfori  of  very  great  fame 
For  his  Valour  and  condoiS  in  thofc  wars.  She  was 
h'o  fooncr  on  the  throne,  bur,  to  clear  herfelf  of  the 
fufpicion  of  being  too  intimate  with  one  Pandolphcllo* 
«honi  fhc  had  brought  up  and  prcferre'd,  flic  married 
Giacopo  della  Marcia^  a  Frenchman,  of  royal  extrac- 
tion, upon  conditfoh  that  he  (hould  content  himfclf 
Svith  being  ftylcd  Prince  of  Taranto,  and  leave  the 
title  and  government  of  the  Kingdom  entirely  to  her*. 
But  as  Toon  as  he  arrived  at  Naples,  the  foldiery  ac- 
kpowledged  tiira  as  their  Itìng;  which  bccafioned 
great  quarrels  and  contfefls  becwiice  him  ahd  the 
Queeh,  wherein  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the 
other  had  the  better.  At  laft',  however,  the  Queen 
leftablifhrd  herfelf  in  the  government,  and  became  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  Pope.  Upon  which.  Sforza,  to 
diftrefs  her  and  force  her  into  a  compliance  with  his 
Own  terms,  immediately  laid  down  his  commtlGon 
and  refufed  to  ferve  her  any  longer.  So  that  being 
difarmed,  as  ic  were,  all  on  a  fuddcn,  and  having  no 
bther  remedy,  flie  applied  for  aOiftance  in  this  'extre- 
tremity  to  Alphonfo,  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily^ 
Whom  flie  adopted  for  her  Ton  :  and  to  command  her 
forces,  Ihe  took  into  her  pay  Braccio  da  Montone,  a 
toldier  of  no  lefs  eminence  and  reputation  than  Sforza, 

•  Thii  GWrinBa,  or  Josn,  or  Jane  II.  (Queen  of  N»plei)  a*  (be  ■■ 
tailed  by  different  aulbora,  married  Jamet  at  Bour&on,  fon  of  John 
'Count  ae  la  Marche,  to  lier  fecond  hulband  )  Who  not  being  able  to 
bear  that  (he  (honld  oontintie  her  famìHariiìei  with  Pandolpho  Alopo, 
m  handromeyoang  Nekpolitun  whom  Ihe  had  made  her  ebamberìain, 
ordered  his  head  to  be  ctit  otf,  and  not  only  defirired  her  of  all  lhai-6 
in  Ihe  adminiftraticn,  but  Yfpt  her  in  a  manner  locked  up,  »!)  ver^ 
feldom  admitted  her  either  intohis  company  or  bed  :  all  which  ufage 
file  diflembled  with  great  artifice,  till  (he  found  meant  at  Uft  to  get 
the  upperband  of  him  and  drive  him  back  again  into  Ftvnce,  where 
lieendtd bit  dayt  in  a  moatftery.  Bruitome.  Viei  del Damei  illuftre*. 
p.38+..38g.  ...:.. 
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aiid  hated  by  the  Pope  for  having  feized  -  upon  and 
Ufurpcd  Perugia,  and  feveral  other  towns  that  belong-  ' 
ed  to  the  Church.  After  this,  a  peace  was  conctudM 
betwixt  her  ahd  the  Pope  :  but  ATphonfo  fufpefting 
[he  would  ferve  him  as  Aie  had  done  her  hufband* 
fecretly  took  mcafurcs  to  make  himfelf  maftcr  of  all 
her  fortrclfes,  in  which,  howevef,  he  was  prevented  ; 
for  as  &c  WIS  a  woman  of  great  fubtlety  and  fufpefted 
his  intentions,  flie  was  before-hand  with  him,  and  took 
care  to  fortify  hcrfclf  ftmngly  in  the  citadel  of  Naples. 
JealouGcs  increàfing  in  this  manner,  .they  at  laft  came 
to  an  open  rupture  j  in  the  courfc  of  which,  the  Queen, 
by  the  afliftance  of  Sforza,-  who  had  returned  into 
her  fcrvice,  got  the  better  of  Alphonfo,  drove  him 
out  of  Naples,  entirely  difcarded  him,  and  adopted 
Lewis  of  Anjou  in  his  room  ;  which  gave  rife  to  new 
wars  betwixt  Braccio,  who  was  now  of  Alphonfo's 
party,  and  Sforza,  who  was  engaged  for  the  Queen. 
In  the  procefs  of  thofe  wars.  Sforza  was  unfortu- 
ftatcly  drowned  in  paffing  the  river  Pefcara  :  by  which 
accident  the  Queen  was  once  more  dlfarmed  in  a  man- 
fier,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  drivtn  out 
of  her  Kingdom,  if  (he  had  not  been  affifted  by  Phi- 
lip Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  forced  Alphonfej* 
to  return  into  Arragon.  But  Braccio  not  in  the  leaft 
difcouraged  at  his  ^being  abandoned  by  Alphonfo,  ftill 
carried  on  the  war  againfl:  the  Queen,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Aquila;  upon  which,  the  Pope,  looking  upon 
Braccio's  greatnefs  as  likely  to  be  of  prejudice  to  the 
Church,  took  Francifco,  fon  of  the  late  Sforza,  into 
his  pay  ;  who  marching  *ith  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
•  Aquila,  engaged  Braccio,  and  not  only  routed  his 
forces,  but  killed  him.  Of  Braccio's  party  there  only 
"remained  Otho  his  fon,  from  whom  the  Pope  took  Pe- 
rugia, but  left  him  the  government  of  Montone  ;  but 
he  alio  was  killed  not  long  after  in  Romagna,  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  Florentines  ;  fo  that  of  all  thofe  who 

*  The  cspitri'of  Abmzn»,  a  Prorince  in  the  Kinsdotn  of  Naplei, 
wbicfa  bordcn  on  thC  Gvifh  of  Venice. 
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had  fought. under  the  banners  of  Braccio»  Niccolò  Pic- 
cinino wai  DOW  in  the  greatcft  repucacion. 

We  have  thus  broughc  down  our  narrativo  in  a 
'  fumnaory  manner,  almoft  to  the  times  we  at  firft  prp- 
pofed;  and  as  the  remainder  of  that  period  contains 
nothing  confiderable,  except,  the  war  that  the  Fió- 
rentinos  and  Venetians  were  en^ged  in  wiih  Philioa 
Duke  of  Milan,  which  ftiaU  be  related  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  more  pardcularly  of  Florence  ;  vfc  Iball 
proceed  no  farther  in  it  than  julit  to  give  a  Ciort 
fketch  of  Italy,  as  it  then  ftood,  with  regard  to  its 
Princes  and  mUilary  Commaaders.  Amongfl:  the 
princmal  States,  Queen  Giovanna  the  Second  held 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Some  towns  of  Ancona, 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  Romania,  were  fub- 
je£l  to  the  Church,  and  fome  to  its  Vicars,  or  others, 
that  had  feized  Lfpon  them;  as  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Reg^o.  to  the  family  of  £(te  ì  Faenza  to  the  Man- 
fremi  Imola  to  the  Alidofij  Forli  to  the  Ordelaffi  : 
Rinuni  and  Pefaro  to  the  Malatefti;  and  Camerino 
to  the  Houfe  of  Varano.  Lombardy  was  divided  be- 
twixt Duke  Philip  and  the  Venetians  ;  all  the  reft 
wbo  had  had  any  principality  in  that  angle,  being  ex- 
ttnft,  except  the  Houfe  of  Gonzaga,  which  governed 
Mantua  at  that  time.  The  greater  part  of  Tufcany 
was  under  the  Florentines:  Lucca  and  Siena  al one^ 
lived  under  their  own  laws  j  the  former  governed  by 
the  Guinigi,  the  latter  entirely  free.  The  Genoefe 
being  fometimes  free,  fometimes  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French,  and  fometimes  of  the  Vifconti,  were 
of  little  account,  and  reckoned  amongft  the  loweft 
and  moft  inconOdcrable  States  in  Italy.  And  even 
thofe  of  higher  rank  did  not  attend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  wars  thcmfclves,  or  carry  ihcm  on  with 
(heir  own  proper  forces  and  commanders.  Duke 
Philip  confined  himfclf  chiefly  to  his  apartment,  and 
living  a  retired  life,  left  all  military  affairs  to  be  con- 
duced by  CommiiTaries.  The  .Venetians,  after  they 
had  began  to  get  footing  on  the  Conuneat,  difrcgarded 
their  ficet,  which  had  made  them  fo  fortnidable  ac 
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Sca..v  aod,  like  tha  reft  of  «bc'Icaltaa  Stnes»  ga?ethe 
command  of  their  land  foraes  to  Foretgnets.  The* 
Fope  being  3^  Sj>|rlcaal  PrtocC»  and  the  S&vercign  of' 
t^  Naples  a  woaxan,  wisre  not  lb  proper  to  conunaad 
in  perfon,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  do  that  by'  ' 
neccllitj',  which.ochers  did  out  of  weaknefs  and  ia- 
dUcrctioB.  The  riorrnnnes  lap  under  the  faine  ne* 
cet&tvi  foe  their  nobìUtjr  being  extinguished  by  con-, 
tinua  dUcords,  and  tbeir  Republic  governed  bj  fucb  , 
as  were  bjcd  up  to  a  mercantile  way  of  life,  tltey  weic 
forced  to  lubmic  to  the  guidance  and  condo^  of 
others  :  fa  that  the  armies  of  all  the  Italian  States, 
were  ia  the  hands  either  of  petty  Princes,  or  of  Ad> 
venturers,  and  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  who  had  no  e&ate 
or  dominions  of  their  own  ;  the  former  of  whom  ac- 
cepted thofe  commandis,  not  out  of  any  laudable  am- 
bition or  defìre  of  fame,  but  .merely'to  fecure  them- 
felves,  and  to  live  in  greater  affluence  :  and  the  latter 
having  been  bred  up  to  the  profeOion  of  arms  from 
their  youth,  and  confequently  not  able  to  turn  their 
hands  to  any  other  employment,  followed  that  way 
of  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  riches  and  reputation. 
The  moft  eminent  of  thcfe  were,  Carmignuela,  Fran- 
cifco  Sforza,  Niccolò  Piccinino,  (who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  Braccio)  Agnolo  della  Pergola,  Lorenzo» 
and  Micheletto  Attenduli,  Tartaglia,  Giaccopaccip, 
Ceccolino  da  Perugia,  Niccolò  da  Tolentino,  Guido 
Torello,  Antonio  del  Ponte  ad  Era,  and  feveral 
others  i  amongft  whom  may  be  reckoned  thofe  Lorda 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  :  to  whom  we  may 
add,  the  Barons  of  Rome,  the  Urfmi,  the  Cotonnt, 
and  many  more  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Naples  and 
Lombardy,  who  depending  altogether  upon  war  for 
their  fubfiftence,  had  formed  a  fort  of  combination. 
or  private  correfpondence  amongft  themfelves,  and 
reduced  it  into  a  trade,  or  fyftem,  as  it  were  ì  which 
was  fo  dexterouny  managed  by  them,  that  when  two 
States  were  at  war,  they  were  both  almoft  fure  to  be 
lofers  at  the  end  of  it  :  by  which  means  the  art  of 
war  at  laft  became  fo  mean  and  contemptible,  that 
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tnf  cotfimon  Captain,  who  had  had  but  che  Icaftfpark 
of  ancient  valour,   dircipline,   or  experience,  would  * 
have  held  thofe  very  Gentlemen  in  the  higheft  dc- 
TiGon,  who  were  then  fo  ftupidly  admired  aAd  idolized 
by  aU  Italy.     The  exploits  of  thcfe  lazy  inaftive' 
.  Princes,  and  theif  pitiful  Commanders,  will  be  the 
chief  fubjeft  of  the  following  Hiftory.    But  before  I 
proceed  ar^  farther,  I  '  muft,  according  to  my  pro- 
lAife,  in  the  firfl;  place,  deduce  the  Republic  of  Flo* 
rence  from  its  original,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  ' 
clear  view  of  its  fiate  and  condition  in  thofe  times,  - 
«nd  fhew  by  what  means  that  city  arrived  at  it,  after 
the  troubles  and  diftraftions  in  which  Italy  had  beco 
involved  for  the  fpace  of  a  thouOuid  years. 


END  OP  THE   FIRST  BOOK» 
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The  tttUit^^  p^  Colomes, .  75?  original  of  Ftorence.  fnetua 
it  took  its  name.  The  firfi  divijion  that  happentd  in 
tie  City.  The  rife  of  the  Guelpb  and  GhiheUtit  fac- 
tions. Their  re-umon,  and  '  the  form  of  povernment 
tjlablijhid  in  Fhrence.  ,  The  inJiitt(tion  of  the  anziani, 
the  Ca^iiiin' of  the  People,  and  the  Pcdejlà.  Sheir 
fortes  and  generqfiiy  in  time  of  war.  Manfred,'^KÌng 
of  Nap!es,  thief  Patron  of  the  Gbihelines.  The  Pa- 
triotifm  of  Farinata' liberti.  Charles  of  Anjcu  called 
into  Italy  iy  the  Pope.  ^  reform  of  the  Slate  in  Flo- 
rence. Frejb  commolionf.  fbé  government  new  mo- 
dtUed  fyjht  Guelphs.  The  twelve  Buonhuomini  and 
the  Credenza,  appointed.  Gregory  X.  Pope.  Florence 
under  Excommiaicatien.  Innocent  V.  fuccetds  Gregory. 
Thejealoiifyof  the  popes.  Nicholas  III.  Pepe.,  The 
Chiielines  return  from  banijhment.  Martin^  a  French- 
man^  eie ffed  Pòpe.  ■  The  Government  reforptid  hy  the 
Citizens.  '  The  inftitution  of  three  Priori  to  govern  for 
two  nunlhsj-  and  *"  he  chpfen-  indifferently  out  of  the 
Citizens!  The  Signiory.  '  Difcerds  hetwixt  the  Nobi- 
lity and  the  People.  A  Gonfaloniere  di  GiUftizia,  or 
Sfdndard-hiaferf  appointed.    Tie  Nobility  ettbefted  ta 
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peace.  Tbe  fame  admonitions  given  to  the  People. 
Anotbtr  reform  in  Flortnce  in  the  year  i  298.  A  great 
parrel  to itbe  faiàly  of  the  C«d&\\\ci'\ìì  tbel^cafion 
uttd  confequinces  of  it.  1'hey  divide  into  two  faUioni, 
Mfiingiàfisei  by  the  n.ams  .of  Bianchì  and  Neri,  i.  e. 
Whites  and  Blacks,  ^iytir  Cbteft  tnd  Partifans, 
Charles  of  Valois  made  Governor  of  Florence,  itfnp 
trouUet  occajwmd  hj.-Corfo  r^otati^^oment^  by  'ike 
Medici  and  Giagni.  •  ji  grealfire  nr  Florhfee,  1304. 
Cwfa  Denati  condemned  as  a  rebel;  his  death.  Frejb 
iivijions.  The  tyrannyand  cruelty  of  Lande  d'Agoibio. 
The  fuecefs  ofXlàfirùcclo  Cajiràcam.  A  ICouhcTTof 
the  Signiory  to  Jaft  forty  months.  Ele&ion  of  the 
magiftrates  by  .Imtiorfatipn.  R^ondo  da  Cordona^ 
general  of  the  Florentine'  arnrj  ;  Bh  had  conduS,  de- 
feat, and  death.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  Deputy-go- 
vernor of  -Florence.  The  £mperer,' LAns  of  Bavaria, 
MÌled  into  .Italy.  The  death  of  C^^uccio .  and.  the 
y  Vùhè ^ taliibria.  Anew  ntéd of  Covtnmnt.  'The 
Plennliitej  quiet  at  bi}me.     Thiir  new  bltmifig}:  Their 

"■ìràn^uìtUty  dijifiried.  A  Captain  of  the  giiaids  ap- 
'  .point nI.  [Maffeo,  da  Màradi  preòfnts  en^ettgagenunt 
^.^efwixt  tbi  faSlions  in  Florence,  'by.  his    midiàtioti, 

.  Xvcca  fold  to  the  Florentines  ;  and  fakeK  froin  tktm  by 
the,Pifajts.  The  Duh  of  Athens  njadeGovéfnor'^Flc- 
re^ct.  The  fpeech  of  one  of  the  SignUry  to  bin.  His 
(infiver.  .Hi  is  made  Sovereign  by  tie  people.  '  Hii  vio- 
lent manner  of  proceeding.  .Matteo  'di  MorOTAv  difco- 
Vers  a  plot  to  him.  Three  ccnfpiracies  en  fiot  qgainjt 
him  at  the  fime  time^  An  infurreQion  in  .'Flatence, 
The  Duke  is  enf  tiled.    Jli's  tbaraUer.    Anotbtr  reform. 

^he  Nobility '(urned  out  of  their  efficei.  The  bu4  at- 
tempt of  Andrea  Strozzi.    The  Nobles  endeavour  « 

.tecover  their  authority.  The pet^le  taitt  arms  and  ut- 
terly  fuppr^  ikem.  - 

AMONGST  other  wife  and  ooblip  inftltuttons  of 
forgier  Kiflgtipinjs  and  Republics,  which  are 
difcoatinucd  in  our  times,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  build 
ACw  towQS  and' cities  upon  every  proper  opportunity. 
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And  Uideed  notbìng  is  more  worthy  of  a  grcdt  and 
^ood  Prince,  or  a  well  regulated  Common-wealtli, 
nor  more  for  the  intereft  and  advantage  of  a  Province, 
'than  to  cftahlilh  fucb  communities,  \vhere  mcn'may 
live  togeitier  tor  greater  convenience,  either  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  or  of  tnucualty  aflifting  and  de- 
fending each  tjther:'  and  this  they  ufuaHy  cffcftcd, 
by  fending  fome  of  rheir  own  fùbjefts  to  inhabit  iiich 
'countries' as  they  ^ad  eifher,.conquÒrtd  or  found  no* 
peofjled.    Sudh  fetClements  were  called  Colotil^s;  and 

..iervcd-hOt  only  to  bfàiJtify  and  mfliorate  the  fiace:Of 
the  country,  by 'building  new  towns,  bur  to  render 
it  morefccure'  lO  the  Conqueror,  ty  filling  tKe'  vofd 
places,  and  fiialiing  a  p'rppcr  diftribatioii  ■  of  the 
people  through  every  part  of  it.  Thus,  living  with 
greater   comfort'  and    convenience,  the    infiaDiTants 

"  multiplied  faftèr,. and -were  more  able  to  invade  Others, 
or  defend  themfelves.  But  this  cuftom'beiDg  now 
laid  àfide,  either  by  the  Tupinéneù  or  bad  policy  of 
Princes  and  Republics,  fome  Provinces  rfrfi  become 
exceeding 'weak,  and  others  totally  ruined,  ^i'or'this 
Order  alone  fecurcs  a 'Country  and  fills  it  wiffi^pcriple. 
It  fecurea  it,  becaufe^  ColOny  phnted  by  a  n"ffite  in 
a  Country  newly  conquered,  is  a  fort  'of  \a  garrifon 
to  che£k^and  keep  the  natives  in' obedience.  Befides, 
vithoui  it,   ho   rrovince  could  long  continue  pro- 

„.petly  ih'hàbited,    nor  preferve  a  jult  diftribmion  of 

■"ihe.pcQple  :  for  as  all  parts  of  it  cannot  be  equally 
lèrtìlc  'or  healthful,  men  will  naturally  abandon  the 
barren  places,  aiid  are  carried  off  by  difiempers  in 
'thofe  that  are  unwholfome  ;  fo  tbat  except  fome  way 
can  be  found  tp  invite  frefh  fcttlers^  from  the  other 
quarters,  to  inhabit  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
'Province  muft  Ibon  be  ruined;  as  the  abandoning 
fome  places  leaves  them  defolate,  ;  and  crowding  too 
large  numbers  into  ot'hers,  exhaiifts  and  impoverifliea 
them,  '^nd  fince  ihefc  inconvenicncitfs  are  not  to 'be 
remedied  by  nature  alone,  art  "and  induftry  muft'be 
applied  ':  "for  we  fee  rtiany  cóuntr'tes  .  that  Were  at  ftrft 
uohealthful,  much  altered  'when  tbey  còme  to  be  in-    . 
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habited  by  a  multitude  of  people,  the  earth  being 
puriScd  by  tillage,  and  the  air  by  their  fires  I'whicfx, 
"without  that.  aSiftance,  nature  only  could  never  havo 
effeftcd.  Of  this,  Venice  is  a  remarkable  inftance  i 
for  though  it  was  built  in  a  fenny  and  unyrholfome 
fituaiion,  iheconcourfeof  fo  many  people  at  one  time 
foon  made  it  healthful,  Pifa  Hkewife,  on  account  of 
"the  badnefs  of  its  air,  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  till 
the  Geonefe  were  driven  out  of  their  territories  by  tho 
Saracens,  and  flocked  thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
it  foon  became  a  populous  and  powerful  city.  Bue 
fince  the  cuftom  of  tending  out  Colonies  is  now  ogc 
of  faOiion»  new  conquefts  are  not  fo  cafily  main- 
tained* void  places  not  fo  foon  filled,  nor  thofe  that 
arc  too  much  crouded  fo  readily  difburthened.  From 
«hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  many  places  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  are  now  become  de- 
folate  and  unpeopled,  in  comparifon  of  what  they 
•  were  in  former,  a^es  ;  the  true  caufe  of  which  failure 
is,  that  Princes  have  pow  no 'appetite  for  true  glory, 
and  Commonwealth;  po  longer  óbferve  the  laudable 
cuftoms  and  infti;utions  they  anciently  ufed  to  do.. 

In  former  times,  I  fay  then,  many  new  Cities  were' 
founded,  and  feveral.that  had  been  buiU  before,  much 
enlarged  by  Colonies.  The  city  of  Florence,  to  give 
a  particular  example,  was  begun  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Fiefole,  and  augmented  by  the  people  they  were 
continually  fending  thither.  '  ilt  is  certain,  if  Dante 
and  Giovanili  Villani  are  to  be  credited,  that  the  QU 
lizens  of  Fiefole,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  top  of  4 
h)ll|  marked  out  a  plot  of  ground  upon  the  plain  that 
,  lies  betwixt  the  ikins  of  that  hill  and  the  river  4rnp, 
for  the  conveniency  of  merchants  ;  that  fo  their  goods 
inight  be  conveyed  thither  with  lefs  difficulty,  aiid 
their  markets  better  frequetiied.  Thefe  merchants,  I 
fuppofe,  firft  built  warehoufes  in  that  place  to  {tow 
their  goods  in,  which,  in  courfe  of  tiire,  became.  4 
fettled  habitation.  But  when  the  Romans  had  fec'ured 
Italy  againfl  foreign  invafions,  by  the  dcftru^ion  of 
Carthage,  they  began  to  multiply  exceediiigty  :  for 
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Aien  will  nut  live  any  longer  in  wartt  anil  diArefs  thait 
tliey  arc  compelled  to  ic,  by  abfolute  ntccflity  :  and 
though  ihc  tettors  Of  War  may  force  thetti  for  a  while 
fo  take  fhelter  in  defart  iHounuins,  artd  inacccfflble 
places  j'yet,  when  the  danger  is  blown  over,  comfort 
and  {Tonvcrticnce  allure  them  back  again,  and  they 
natutally  recurn  to  places  that  are  rilore  habitable  and 
Commodious.  The  fccurity,  ihSrcfore,  which  was 
tfftablifhed  in  Italy,  by  the  fepiication  of  the  Roman 
arms,  might  poffibly  be  the  occafion  that  this  place 
ihcreafcd  fo  faft  from  fo  fmall  a  beginning,  that  it 
foon  came  to  be  a  fown,  which  at  firft:  was  called 
Villa  Arnina.  . 

After  this,  there  arofe  civil  wars  irt  Rome  betwixt 
Marlus  iafid  Sylia,  theh  betwixt  Ccfar  and  Pompey,' 
and  lafily  betwikt  the  afTaHlns  of  Cfefar  and  thofe  that 
Undertook  to  revenge  Ms  death.  Sylla  *as  the  firft,' 
and  after  him,  the  three  Roman  Citizens  who  revenged 
the  death  of  Csfai"  and  dividcd-thc  Empire,  that  lent 
colonies  to  Ficfolé  ;  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  which, 
fettled  in  a  plain  not  far  ffotti  the  town  which  was  at' 
feady  bcgtin':  To  that  by  this  addition,  the  place  be- 
canrfe  fo  full  of  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  fuch 
provifions  were  made  for  a  civil  government,  that  ìt 
might  well  be  reckoned  amongft  the  cities  of  Italy. 
But  wBence  it  took  the  name  of 'Florehcc  is  not  fo 
dearly  known.  Some  will  have  it,  that  it  was  (6 
called  from  Fiorino,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  colony. 
Others  fay,'  it  was  not  callctì  Florentia,  but  Fluenti» 
at  firft,  from  its  being  fituated  fo  near  the  ftream  of 
the  Arno  ;  and  to  fupport  their  afleriidn  they  produce 
the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  fays  fp  «  The  FiuentineS 
arc  fcated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno."  But  that 
f«ms  to  be  an  error,  becaufe  Plihy  is  there  fpeaking 
of  the  fituation,  not  the  name,  of  the  Florentines  j 
and  the  word  Fluentini  is  moft  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  lince  Fronfinus  and  Tacitus,  two  writers 
that  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  Pliny,  cali  the 
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tpwn  Florentia  and  the  people  Florentines  :  and  it  U 
certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  they  were  go- 
verned by  the  feme  laws  and  authority  that  the  reft 
of  the  cities  in  Italy  were  then  fubjeft  to.  Of  which 
ve  fee  a  -proof  in  Tackus  ft  who  relates,  chat  the 
Florentines  fcnt  deputies  to  petition  the  Emperor  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  their  country  xo  be  ruined  by 
turning  the  ftream  of  the  river  Clanis  upon  it,  as  was 
fjefigned  :  and  it  Is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  city  (houkl 
have  two  names  at  the  fame  time,  li  is  my  opinion, 
therefore!  whatever  might  be  the  occafion  of  its  ori- 
ginal or  denomination,  that  ic  was  always  called  Flo* 
rentia.  Vt  was  founded  onder  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  began  to  be  fnentioned  in  Hiftory  in  the  time  of 
the  firn  Emperors  :  and  when  the  Empire  was  over- 
run by  Barbarians,  Totila,  King  of  the  Oftrogpthsy 
took  and  demoltlhed  Florence.  Two  hundred  yeara 
after  which,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  from 
vhofe  time,  till  the  year  1215,  it  followed  the  for- 
tune of  thofe  that  fucceAlvely  had  the  rule  in  Italy  ^ 
for,  during  that  period,  it  wa^  governed  firft  by  the 
pofterity  of  Charlemagne,  afterwards  by  the  Bereo* 
garii,  and  laft  of  all.  by  the  German  Emperors,  as  we 
baye  already  Ihewn  in  our  fummary  of  the  aéàirs  of 
Italy. 

In"  thofe  days,  the  Florentines  being  under  the  da* 
^ninion  of  foreigners,  were  not  able  either  to  extend 
their  bpundaries,  or  to  perform  any  thing  worthy  of 
gelation,  except,  that  on  St.  Romulus's  day,  in  the 
vear  loto,  which  the  Fiefolans  obferved  as  a  folema 
fcltival,  tbe^  took  and  deftroyed  FiefoJe,  availing 
f  hemfelvei  either  of  the  connivance  of  the  Emperors, 
or  the  ppponunity  that  was  afforded  them  by  the  inter- 
regnuDji  betwixt  the  death  of  one  Emperor  and  th« 
ejeftion  of  another.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Popes 
jàffutncd,  greater  authority  in  Italy,  afld  the  power  of 
fhe  German  Emperors  was  upon  the  wane,  all  t^c 
towns  Qf  that  province  began  to  govern  themfclves, 
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and  flicwcd  but  little  regard  to  their  Princei  ;  (o  that 
in  [he  year  io»<o,  Italy  was  in  a  manner  divided  bp- 
twixi  Henry  ibc  Third  and  the  Cliurch.  '  Notwithr 
iUilding  whtch«  the  Florentines  always  fubmltting  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  aiming  at  nothing  further  thaa 
their  own  prcfervation,  kept  thcmfelves  quiet  aijd  un- 
(Jivided  till  thcyear  ,1215.  But  as  it  js  obfervcd,  that 
the  later  difeafes  make  their  approach,  the  more  datv- 
gerpus  and  iriottal  they  commonly  are  to  the  hunifiif 
body  '.  fp  the  longer  it  «'as  before  Florence  wa^ 
feized  by  the  paroxyfpis  of  faAjon,  the  more  fatal 
they  proved  when  it  did  happen.  The  caufe  of  ics 
firft  Divifion  is  very  well  known«  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready related  by  Datite  and  feveral  other  Writers  : 
however»  I  Ihall  give  a  (hort  account  of  ic< 

The  gre^efl:  apd  010ft  powerful  families  in  Flo- 
rence 91  iiiftt  iimc,  were  the  BuopdclnwQti  and  the 
U berti}  and  next  to  theoi,  the  Amadei  and  Donatj. 
In  the  family  of  the  Donati  there  was  a  very  rich  wi-^ 
dow  Lady,  who  had  a  daughter  of  remarkable  beapty4 
This  Lady  had  relblved  with  berfelf  to  marry  her 
daughter  to  Mefièr  Bupndclmonte,  a  young  Cavalier, 
who  was  then  head  of  that  family  ;  but  cither  out  of 
Aegligence,  or  becaufe  Qie  thought  it  was  yet  in  good 
time»  ftie  had  not  communicated  her  dcGgn  to  an^ 
body  :  fo  that  before  flic  was  aware,  young  Buon- 
detmonte  h^à  engaged  himfelf  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Houfe  of  Amadei,  at  which  the  old  Lady  was  ex- 
ceedingly difappointed  and  chagrined.  But  as  {he 
«ntcrtained  fome  hopes  that  her  daughter*^  t>eaut]r 
might  ftill  have  power  enough  to  break  the  match, 
feeing  him  come  alone  one  day  towards  her  houfc, 
flie  went  to  the  door  with  her  daughter  to  lalute  bim 
as  he  paflcd  by,  and  amongfl  other  compliments  oM 
him,  "  She  could  net  he^  Gncerety  rejoicii^  whea 
ibe  heard  he  was  going  to  be  married,  though,  in- 
deed,  Ibe  had  till  then  kept  her  own  daughter  fìogle 
(vfhom  Ibeprefented  to  him)  in  hopes  that  (he  fliould 
have  been  his  Bride."  The  young  Gentleman,  ftruck 
vith  her  c^tragrdinvy  beauty,  »nd  confidering  thac 
G  a  r        J^ 
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-hcr  family  and  fortune  were  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Lady  to  whom  he  was  contrafted,  grew  fo  en»- 
■ftioured  of  her,  thar,  without  feflcfting  upon  the  cn- 
'gagement  he  was  under,  the  bafenefis  he  fhould  be 
'guilty  of  in  breaking  it,  or  the  confcquences  that 
inight  enfue,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Madam, 
fince  you  have  referved  her  for  me,  and  it  is  not  yeC 
too  late,  I  ihould  be  very  ungrateful  to  rejeft  fuch  an 
offer }"  and  prcfently  after  was  married  to  her.  But, 
as  foon  as  the  wedding  was  made  public,  k  fo  exaf- 
pefatcd  the  Amadci  and  Uberti,  who  were  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Donati,  that  after  a  confultation  amongft 
themfelves  and  fcveral  other  relations,  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  affront  was  too  grievous  to  be  put 
up,  and  could  not  be  fuHiciently  attoned  fcM*,  but  by 
the  death  of  young  Buondelnxmie  j  and  though  fomc 
defìred  them  to  confider  the  confcquences,  Moicha 
Lamberti  replied,  "  thofe  whoconfidered  every  thing, 
■would  never  conclude  upon  any  thing,"  adding  the 
old  proverb,  Cefa  j&Ha  capa  bà,  "  when  a  thing  is 
once  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it."  The  fa6l  being 
thus  determined  upon,  the  execution  of  it  was  len 
to  the  faid  Mofcha,  Stiatta  Uberti,  Lambertuccio 
■Amadei,  and  Odertgo  Fifanti.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  Eafter-day,  being  polled  in  the  houfea  of 
the  Amadei,  betwixt  the  old  Bridge  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's, as  MefTerBuondelmonte  was  palTmg  the  river 
on  horfcback,  without  fear  or  fafpicion,  (as  if  he 
'thought  the  .affront  would  have  been  as  eafily  for- 
gotten as  the  match  had  been  broken)  they  fee  upon 
him  at  the  foot  of  the.. Bridge,  and  kilted  him,  clofe 
by  a  Statue  of  Mars,  which  «then  ftood  there.  Th» 
murder  divided  the  whole  city,  one  pare  of  it  fìding 
Arith  the  Buondelm<»iti,  the  other  with  the  Uberti  i 
and  as  both  the  families  were  very  powerful  in  al- 
liances, callles,.  and  adherents,  the  quarrel  continued 
many  years  before  either  of  them  coiitd  entirely  get 
the  better  of  the  other:  for  though  their- animofities 
could  not  be  utterly  excinguiOied  by  a  firm  and  laft- 
:ing  recoQciliation,  yet  they  were  often  palliated  and 
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cornpofed  for  a  while  by  truces  and  celTation  of  ho- 
Itifìcies  }  by  which  manner  of  proceeding,  as  new  ac- 
cidents and  events  happened,  they  were  fometimcs 
quiet,  and  fometimes  at  variance.  In  this  ftaie  Flo- 
rence continued  {ill  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick the  Second,  who- being  likewife  King  of> 
Naples,  and  detlrous  to  Arengthen  himfelf  agaJnft 
the  Church,  and  eftablifh  his  interefl  more  fecureiy  in 
Tufcany,  thought  it  no  bad  expedient  to  join  the 
Ubcrti  and  their  parry,  who,  by  his  affiftance,  were 
«nablcd  to  drive  the  Buondelmonti  out  of  Florencei- 
andthus  that  city  (as  all  the  reft  in  Italy  were  before)  be- 
came divided  ,i(Vo  the  two  Faftioos  of  *  Guelphs  and 

*  Machia*el  ùyt,  m  the  firft  book  of  thit  Htftofy,  ttiat  PiAoia  wu 
tlic  firft  pisce  where  ihcfe  names  of  diltinftion  were  ufed.  But  ether 
authocf  ny  that  the  wordi  Guelph  and  Gliibtline  derive  their  original . 
fi-oni  a  Icliirm  i>hich  diltuilicil  tbe  Church  in  the  year  ii^o,  occa.' 
fiontó  bjr  ibe  competition  betwixt  the  two  Popei  Innocent  II.  and 
Anaclete,  The  greater  part  of  Cliriftendom  acknowledged  Innocentt 
who  wai  ftrcnuoully  ^uppoiled  by  the  Weltern  Emperor.  Anaclete^ 
Che  Antipope,  had  ibe  countenance  and  affftance  of  Roger,  Count  of 
Naplet  and  Sicily,  a  martial  Prince,  defcended  from  the  Nomiani, 
who  had  conqiternl  thai  country.  The  pretencq  of  tliii  double  elec- 
tion having  kept  a  yrai  on  foot  eight  yeait  together,  in  whicb  Ro^r* 
for  the  moll  part,  had  the  advantage,  the  Emperor  Conrade  III.  him-  ' 
felf  marched  into  Italy,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  Germani,  leaving 
hii  fon>Frince  Henry  to  follow  bini.  Roger  thereftire,  to  oppofe  bin 
with  forces  of  hif  own  nation,  prevailed  upon  Guelph,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, to  come  to  his  alTiftance.  During-  the  couHe  of  tliii  war, 
wrbich  began  in  the  year  ji}9>  ■(  fometimct  hap|ic(ted,  that  the  Em- 

K tor's  army  was  commanded  by  the  fajd  Prnice  Henry,  who  wal 
ought  up  at  the  village  of  Ghibetine  in  Germany,  the  fituation  of 
which  being  eKceeding  pleafant  made  ]>im  particularly  (bnd  of  it.« 
One  day,  when  the  armies  on  each  fide  here  drajvji  up,  and  ready  tOj 
cnirage,  the  Bavarian!,  oat  of  compliment  Co  their  general,  cried  out, 
a  Guelph,  a  Guelph  j  and  the  Emperor's  troops,  on  the  other  handj 
Jbouced  a  Ghiheline,  a  Ghibeline.  Thefe  woMi  fèemiag  barbarotu 
M  Ibe  Italians  that  were  in  Roger's  army,  they  came  to  Guelph  to 
know  the  meaning  of  them,  who  told  tliem,  that  tbe  Pope's  p»ny 
were  meant  by  the  word  Guelph  ,  and  the  Emperors,  by  Ghibdine  i 
from  whence  thofe  names  became  fo  common  in  both  armies,  that 
"the  Qui  vive,  or  challenge  given  hy^Centineli  at  their  poftn,  was  ge- 
nerally, who  goes  [here  ?  a  Guelph,  or  a  Ghibeline  t  and  they  wer» 
appropriated  to  the  Italians,  accordjog  to  their  refpefiive  fides,  -  At 
bit,  indeed,  they  were  tifed  only  to  diftin^ifh  An aclere's  party  from 
tbe  Emperor's  i  but  afterwards,  Roger  havine  vanquifhed  Pope  Inno- 
jxni,  and  taken  hiin  prifoner,  lie  obliged  him,  at  tbe  price  of  bii 
liberty,  toereA thecountries  of  NaplesandSkilyintoKiogdomii  by 
jwtucb  trcMy,  Roger  bùog  taken  off  from  the  iaicreftof  tbe  An^- 
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■  GFiibelints.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  thcrefort,  to  relate 
what  familÌM  adhered  to  each  party.  Thofe  that  fol- 
lowed the  Guelphi,  were  the  Buondcl monti,  Ncrli, 
Roffi,  Frefcobaldl,  Mozzi,  Baldi,  Pulci,  Gherardini, 
Forabofchr,  Bagncfi,  Guidalotti,  Sacchetti,  Manieri, 
Lucardefi,  Chlaramontì,  Cortipiobefi,  Cavalcanti,' 
Gìandonatì»  Gianfìgliazzt,  Scali,  Gualierotti,  Impor- 
tuni, Boltichi,  Tornaquinci,  Vecchietti,  Tofinghì^ 
Arrìgucci,  Agli,  Sizii,  Adimari,  Vifdomini,  Donati, 
pazzi,  pella  Bella,  Ardinghi,  Teobaldt,  and  Cerchi. 
Thofe  that  took  part  with  the  Ghibelines  were  the 
Uberti,  Mannelli,  Ubriachi,  Fifanti,  Amadei,  In- 
fanganti, Malefpini,  Scolari,  Guidi,  Galli,  Cap- 
prardi,  l^amberti,  Soldanieri,  Cipriani,  Tofchi,  Ami- 
cri,  Palermini,  Migliorelli,  Pigli,  Barocci,  Cattani, 
Agolanti,  Brunellelchi,  Caponlachi,  Elifei,  Abbati, 
T<idatdini,  Guiochi,  and  Galigai,  to  which  noble  fa- 
miiics  on  each  fide,  great  numbers  of  the  common 
people  joined  tht-mfelvesi  fo  that  the  whole  city  in  a 
manner  was  divided  betwixt  thefe  two  parties. 

The  Guelphs  being  thus  forced  out  of  the  city, 
retired  into  that  part  of  the  vale  which  lic$  higher  up 
the  river  Arno,  where  moft  of  their  flrorig  places  and 
dependences  lay,  and  defended  them  as  well  as  they 
could,  againlt  the  forces  of  their  enemies.  But  wheii 
Frederick  died,  thofe  few  who  ftood  neuter,  haying 
great  iniereft  and  reputation  amongd  the  people, 
thought  it  much  better  to  reunite  the  city,  if  pof- 
Able,  than  to  ruin  it  by  fomenting  the  Divifion:  for 
which  purpofc,  they  at  Tall  prevailed  upon  the 
Guelphs  to  forgive  the  injuries  and  dif'gracc  they  had 
iuffered,  and  to  return-,  and  upon  the  Ghibelines,  td 
forget  the  caufe  of  their  former  animolities,  and  to 
receive  them.    After  they  were  reunited  in  this  man- 

f^pt,  and  engiging  heartily  with  tlie  Church,  alTÌTad  the  name-of 
Gueljdi  to  the  Pop^t  party,  and  conRrmed  (hat  of  GhibeliDo  to  the 
ftaion  of  the  Emperor. 

Tlieft  imro  faQion*  wart  in  the  height  of  thtir  emulation  tno  hun- 
ini  yetn  after,  that  'u  to  fay,  about  th»  year  1310,  uhìch  nas  vtry 
iKarthctiMeihat.CUtrttciiivCaAfanttiwwinliii  bigbeft profpcrkjr. 
Biondo.  Sigonioi. 
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«r,  tlief  fudged  it  a  proper  rime  to  take  fome  mca- 
fares  for  the  jecoVery  of  their  Jibcrty,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  common  defence,  before  the  new  Em- 
peror grew  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  it.     With  this 
iritw  they  divided  the  city  into  fix  parts,  and  chofe 
twelve  citizens,  two  to  gover»  each  ward,  with  the 
title  of  Anziani,  hut  to  be  changed  every  year.     To 
prerent    any  feuds  or  difcontents    that  might  arile 
irom  the  determination  of  judiciary  matters,   they 
xonftituted  two  judges  that  were  not  Florentines,  (one 
of  whom  was  ftyled,  the  Captain  of  ihe  People,  and 
Jhe  other  the  Podcftà)  to  adminifter  iuftice  to  the 
people,  in  all  caufes  civU  and  criminal     And  ùncfi 
X^aws  are  but  of  little  authority  and  fhort  duration, 
«here  there  is  not  fufficicnt  power  to  fupport  and  en- 
ibrce  them,  they  taifct^  twenty  Bands  or  Companies 
in  the  city,  aod  fcvcnty-fix  more  in  the  reft  of  their 
jterritories,  in  which  all  -the  yoath  were  enlifted,  and 
«bliged  to  be  ready  armed  under  their  refpefiive  co- 
Jours,  whenever  they  vtte  required  fo  to  be  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Anziani.    And  as  their  colours  were 
.different,  fo  were  their  weapons  ;  fome  of  them  ufing 
crofs-bows,  and  others  being  armed  with  fwords  and 
targets.     Their  Enligns    or    Standard-bearers    wece 
changed  every  year  wich  grtat  formality  at  WhitCup- 
■    tide,  and  fretti  officers  appointed  to  cooitnand  ithc 
mbole.    To  add  more  dignity  and  refpe^  to  their 
,:lrmy,  and  provide  a  fort  of  Hcad-cojours  :to  which 
.every  one  might  repair  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  battle,  to  (heher  himfelf,  and  malEe  head  afrelb 
.agaioft  the  enemy,  they  ordered  a  large  carriage,  co- 
vered with  red  trappings,  to  be  drawn  along  with  it, 
by  two  oxen,  upon  which  a  red  and  white  ftandard 
was  difplayed.     And  whenever  their  forces  were  to  be 
-drawn  out,  this  Carriage  was  brought  into  the  Mer- 
cato Nuovo,  ox  New  Market,  and  delivered  to  the 
Captains  of  the  people  with  much  ceremony.    And 
for  the  greater  folemnityin  their  military  expeditions» 
they  had  a  bell  called  Martinella,  which  was  tolled 
fot  À  ;Oionth  together  without  ceafiog,  before  they 
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took  the  field,  that  the  enemy  might  have  time  to 
provide  for  their  defence:  for  fuch  a  fpirit  of  genc- 
roficy  then  prevailed  amongft  them,  and  with  To  much 
'  magnanimity  did  they  behave,  that  though,  now  in- 
deed, it  is  reputed  laudable  and  good  policy  tp  at> 
Mck  an  Enemy  unprepared,  it  was  looked  upon  in 
thofc  days  as  bafe  and  treacherous.  This  Bell  was 
always  carried  along  with  their  armie?  when  they 
marcned  j  and  by  it,  their  fignals  for  polling  {ind  rc: 
lieving  guards  and  centincls,  and  other  warlike  ope- 
rations  were  regulated. 

By  fuch  difcipline  in  their  civil  ajid  military  affair^, 
the  Florentines  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  how  much  ftrcngth 
and  authority  they  acquired  in  a  very  fhort  time  :  for 
their  ciiy  not  only  became  the  capital  of  Tufcany, 
but  was  reckoned  amongft  the  principal  in  Italy  ^ 
and  indeed  there  is  po  degree  of  grandeur  to  which  it 
jnight  not  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been  ob- 
Ilruflcd  by  frequent  and  almofl:  continual  difcords 
and  divifions.  For  the  fpace  of  ten  years  they  lived 
under  this  form  of  government;  during  which  time, 
they  forced  the  States  of  Piftoia,  Artzzo,  and  Siena, 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  them,  and  in  their 
return  with  their  army  from  the  lafl  city,  they  took 
Volterra,  demòlilhed  fcveral  caftles,  and  brought  the 
inhabitants  to  Florence.  In  all  thtfe  expeditions, 
the  Guelphs  had  the  chief  direiftion  and  comq^and,  as 
they  were  much  more  popular  and  powerful  than  tlje 
Ghibelines,  who  had  benaved  themfelves  fo  impe- 
rioufly  in  the  reign  of  Frederick,  when  they  had  the 
upper  hand,  that  they  were  bccotne  very  odious  to 
the  people  J  apd  bpcaufe  the  party  of  the  Churfh 
was  generally  thought  to  favour  their  attempts  to  prij- 
ferve  their  liberty,  whilft  that  of  the  Emperor  endea- 
voured to  depiive  them  of  it. 

The  Ghibelines,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  their 
authority  To  dwindled,  wcrfinot  a  little  tJIfconienicd, 
and  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  feize 
upon  the  govenjmpnt  again.      Seeing  therefore,  thet 

Man- 
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Manfred,  the  Son  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples, 
iiad  eitablifhcd  himfeLf  in  the  poQclTion  of  that  Kipg- 
jjom,  and  fufliciently  reduced  the  pnwer  of  iha 
jChurch,  they  thought  the  junfture  not  unfavour-r 
able  for  the  execution  of  their  defigns,  and  entered 
into  a  private  correfpQndence  with  him  in  hopes  of 
his  alTiftance:  but  for  want  of  due  iecrecy  In  thefe 
practices,  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Anziani,  who 
thereupon  fummoned  the  Uberti  to  appear  before 
them.  But  inflead  of  obeying,  they  took  up.arms  and 
fortiiicd  themfelves  in  their  houfes:  at  which  the 
people  were  lb  inccnfed  that  theylikcwifc  ran  to  arms, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  Guelphs  obliged  the  whole 
party  of  the  Ghibelincs  to  quit  Florence  and  tranfport  ■ 
themfelves  co  iaiena.  There  they  fued  for  aid  to  Man- 
fred,  who  granted  it,  and  the  Guelphs  were  defeated 
upon  the  banks  ef  the  River  Arbia,  with  fuch  flaugh- 
.^er  (by  the  King's  forces  under  the  conduft  of  Fari- 
nata degli  Uberti)  that  thofe  who  efcaped  from  it, 
giving  up  their  city  for  loft,  fled  diredly  to  Lucca, 
and  left  Florence  to  provide  for  itfclf.  Manfred  had 
given  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  which  he  fenC 
to  the  Ghibelincs,  to  Count  Giordano,  a  foldier  of 
no  ftnall  reputation  in  thofe  times.  This  Giordano, 
after  his  yiftory,  immediately  advanced  with  the 
Ghibelines  to  Florence,  and  not  onjy  forced  ihe  citf 
to  acknpwlcdge  Manfred  for  its  fovcreign,  but  de- 
pofed  the  Magillrates,  and  either  entirely  abrogated, 
j}r  altered  all  laws  and  cuftoms  that  might  look  like 
remains  of  their  former  Hbertyj  which  being  ew- 
cuted  with  great  rigour  and  iniblence,  enfiamed  the 
people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if  they  did  not  love 
(he  Ghibelincs  before,  they  now  became  their  inve- 
terate and  implacable  enemies  ;  which  averfion  con- 
.tinually  increafing,  at  laft  proved  their  utter  dc- 
ftrudion. 

Giordano  being  obliged  to  return  to  Naples  upon 
affairs  of  great  confequence,  to  that  Kingdom,  lefc 
Count  Guido  Novello,  Lord  of  Cafencino,  at  Flo- 
rence, as  deputy  for  the  King  there }  who  called:  a 
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Council  of  the  Ghibelines  at  £mpoli,  i»  wliich  it  was 
«nauriiioufiy  refotved,  that  in  order  to  maintai»  their 
power  in  Tutcany»  it  «as  neceflary  to  demoiifh   Flo- 
fcocc  entirely,  as  the  people  were  fycb  rigid  Guclphs 
^ce,  that  it  was  the  only  cuy  capable  ta  fupporting 
«he  declining  party  of  the  Church,     There  was  not 
lb  much  as  one  citizea  or  friend  ihz.%  had  courage 
enough  to  oppofe  this  cruel  fcntence  upon  fo  noble 
And  magnificent  a  ctty,  except  Farinata  Uberti,  who 
•pcaly  and  boldly  protrQed  againft  i[,  declaring  that 
1^  had  Bot  undergone  (b  much  fatigue,  nor  expofed 
kitnfclf  CO  fo  many  dangers,  but  to  live  quietly  af- 
terwards at  home  t  twr  wds  he  then  in  a  humour  to   . 
lKJt&  what  he  had  (b  long  and  eameilly  fought  for, 
•e  to  flight  the  favours  which  good  Fortune  at  laf); 
had  gramed  him:  that  on  the  contrary  he  9Ìs  deter- 
mined to  exert  btmfelf  ^ainft  any  one  who  fhould 
go  about  to  prCTfDt  it,  with  as  much  zeal  and  vigour 
«S.  he  had  done  againft  the  Guelphs  ;  and  that  if  et- 
«Eier  fcean  j«aIoufy  or  cowardice  Ibould  prompt  them 
to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  their  city,  they  might  at* 
scmpK  it  if  they  pleafed,  but  he  hoped  he  0iould  be 
able  CO  defend  it  with  the  fame  valour  that  had  driven 
cot  bis  forpner  enemies. — Farinata  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  an  excellent  foidier,  head  of  the  Ghibcline 
fti&ion,  and  in  fo  much  efleem   with  Manfred  hirn- 
ielf,  that  hit  authority  alone  quaihed  the  effects  of 
that  refoluiiOn,    and   pat  them  upon  confidering  of 
wev  ways  and  means  to  keep  themlblves  in  pofKflioli 
ttf  the  government. 

The  Guclphs,  in  tfiis  interval,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Lucca,  being  deHfed  to  withdraw  ótit  of  that 
city  by  the  Lucchefc,  at  the  threats  of  the  Count, 
Ktired  to  Bologna  j  frorii  whence  they  were  invited 
by  their  friends  at  Parma,  to  join  them  againft  the 
Ghtbetines  in  thofe  parts,  and  behaved  fo  wdl  ther^, 
ihat  after  they  bad  lioliijuered  them,  they  had  their 
jiOfTefljons  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  valour. 
So  that  having  in  fome  meafure  recovered  their  ftrength 
axld  reputation,  and  hearing  that  Pope  Clement  had 

called 
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called  Charles  of  Anjoa  into  luly,  to  depofe  Man- 
ifrcd  if  poQible,  they  fent  Deputies  to  his  Holineft 
with  a  tender  of  their  fervice,  which  the  Pope  not- 
only  accepted,  but  fent  them  a  Handard  vbich  the 
Guelphs  carried  ever  after  in  tl)cir  wars»  and  is  ufed 
by  the  Florentines  at  this  timp. 

After  this  Manfred  was  not  only  defeated  by 
Charles,  but  deprived  of  his  Kingdom  and  flain  •  : 
and  as  the  Guelpbsof  Florence  had  no  fmall  (hare  in 
that  aftion,  their  party  grew  daily  bolder  and  more 
vigorous,  and  that  of  the  Ghibelines  ftill  weaker  and 
weaker.  Upon  which.  Count  Guido  Novello,  and 
thofe  that  were  left  in  commiflion  with  him  to  go* 
fern  Florence,  refoWed  to  try  if  it  was  pofTible  by 
lenity  and  gentler  treatment,  to  reprover  the  affèflions 
of  the  people,  whom  they  found  they  had-  cicafpe-  - 
rated  to  the  kit  degree  by  their  oppreOive  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding.     But  thofe  favours,  which,  it 

*  Tbii  Mhftfred  wu  k  baftard  fon  of  the  Efsperar  Frederick  IT.  Ut 
>iliid,  be  fmothrred  h'*  father  In  bis  bed}  and  afteroardi  caufed 
Coniade,  fon  of  Ihc  ftid  Emneror,  to  be  poifoned.  Conrade  left  « 
jbn,  «hole  name  nai  Conradine,  to  whom  Manfred  made  liimfelf 
luirdian.  At  laft  be  poflefled  bimfclf  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicilf* 
Wbkb  be  governed  eleven  yean  in  conlbnt  troiiblcB  and  divifiont. 
He  cjuarrrncd  with  Po^  Innocent  IV.  carried  Ihe  war  into  hit  do. 
niatont,  and  rooted  his  forcei  in  December  11J4,  by  the  help  of  the 
Saraceas  of  Lauria.  Afterwardi  he  took  the  country  of  Fondi  from 
the  Church,  and  was  e  a  communicated  by  the  Popes  Urban  IV.  and 
Ocment  IV.  the  former  of  which  Pontifs  called  Charier  of  Anjou  into 
Italy,  and  invefted  him  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in 
order  to  make  war  upon  Manfred,  ai  an  enemy  to  the  Church.  It  is 
reported,  that  he  made  an  overture  of  peace  to  Charle*  i  to  which 
that  Prince  returned  the  following  anfwer  r  Ac  S.tttaOKiaU  StUmm 
Lactrbn  (fo  he  called  Manfred,  with  whom  the  Saracens  of  I^uria  or 
tuceria  had  joined  therofclvei)  tut  t/el  brrui  iffum  in  mfernum  JUrufa- 
fMi,  -vcl  iffita  mt  in  faradifirm  tolUealwrmn.  <•  Go  and  tell  the  Suttin. 
«f  Luceria,  that  I  will  very  loon  either  fend  him  to  hell,  or  be  fball 
fend  me  to  Heaven."  Accordingly  thej  came  to  an  eneagement  on 
(be  plain  of  Benevento,  Febroary  iS,  1166  )  in  which  Abnfred  loft 
bo  life,  and  was  found  covered  all  over  with  blood  and  dirt.  He  wm 
thrown  into  a  ditch  near  the  Bridge  of  Benevento,  becaufe  be  waa 
excommunicated,  and  afterwards,  as  a  modem  author  fays,  Pope 
dement  caufed  bis  body  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Church.landi. 
Manfred  lud  given  his  daughter  Conftaniiain  marriage  to  Peter  III. 
of  Arragon,  in  the  year  tiBx  ;  and  upon  this  match,  the  Princes  of 
that  fiunilr  founded  their  pretenfiotu  to  tb*  kingdom  ^  NapUt.  Col- 
knncia.  Uift.  Me  ap. 
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«hey  had  been  profxrly  applied,  and  before  they  . 
«eie  extorted  by  necefTuy,  might  polTibly  have  had 
a  good  etfe<^^,  were  now  conferred  with  lb  bad  a 
grace,  that  initead  of  doing  them  any  fervice,  they 
ooly  contributed  to  haften  their  ruin.  To  cajole  and 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  people,  they  thought, 
it  would  be  futEcieni  if  they  gave  them  back  fome 
part  of  tho'e  priviltrges  and  that  authority  which  they 
had  robbed  ttrctn  of.  For  which  purpofe,  they  choie 
fix  and  thirty  citbens  out  of  the  people  of  Florence, 
and  two  geatlemen  of  higher  rank  from  amongft  their 
ffieods  at  Bologna,  to  whom  they  gave  a  commiOion 
to  reform  the  State  as  they  pleafed.  Thefc  Dele- 
gates, at  their  firfl;  meeting,  divided  the  city  into 
diftindk  Arcs  or  Trades,  over  each  of  which  they  con- 
ttituted  a  Magiftrate,  who  was  toadminillerjuftice  to. 
all  that  were  in  his  department;  and.' to  every  art  a 
sparate  ba(incr  was  aOigncd,.  ui)dt;r  which  they  might 
sfiTimble  in  arms  whenever  the  fafety  of  the  public 
leqiiired  ix.  At  fìrft  thefe  Arte  or  Companies  were 
twelve,  fcven  greater,  and  five  Icfs  :  but  the  Icfs  -be- 
ing afterwards  augmented  to  fourteen,  the  whole  num- 
ber amounted  to  twenty-one,  and  continue  fo  co  be  at 
pre  fen  t. 

The  leformers  proceeding  to  make  other  alterations 
likewife  for  the  common  good,  Count  Guido,  who 
thought  himfcif  obliged  to  make  fome  provifion  foe 
bis  fuldiers,  caufed  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  the  citizens 
for  that  purpofe,  but  met  with  fo  much  oppofition 
in  the  matter,  that  he  never  durft  ufe  any  compullive 
means  to  colleft  it.  '  So  that  perceiving  all  would  be 
lolV,  if  he  did  not  take  fome  meafures  to  prevent  it, 
he  held  a  private  confultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ghibeline  fadion,  in  which  it  was  refolved  iq  cake 
-that  back  again  from  the  people  which  he  had  fo  in- 
confiderately  given  them  ;  and  if  it  fliould  be  nccef- 
fary,  even  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  when  he 
thought  he  had  made  fufJicient  preparations  for  the 
«xrcuiion  of  his  dcfign,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
raihng  a  tumult  whilft  the  thirty-fix  retormers  were 
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fitting;  at  which  they  were  fo  frighted  that  thèy  re- 
tired to  their  houfcs.  Bu:  the  enfigns  of  the  fcveral 
arts  being  immediately  difplayed,  the  people  repaired 
to  them  in  arms,  and  underftanding  that  Count  Guida 
and  his  party  were  at  St.  John's,  they  made  a  ftand 
near  Trinity  Church,  and  chofc  Giovanni  SoHanìeii 
for  their  leader.  '  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  notice. where  they  had  ported  themfclvea,  in- 
ftantly  advanced  to  attack  them  5  and  the  people  not 
declining  an  engagement,  they  met  near  a  place  that 
is  now  called  la  Loggia  de  Tornaquinci,  where  ibe 
Count  was  worfted  and  moft  of  '  his  parry  Aatn;. 
Daunted  at  this  repulfc,  and  apprehenfivc  that  the 
enemy  would  fall  upon  him  again  in  the  night  ind 
murder  him,  now  he  had  fo  few  forces  to  truft  to; 
and  ihofc  beaten-  and  difmayed,  he  refolved  to  filvé 
faimfelf  by  flight-,  and  his  fears  were  fo  violent  that, 
even  contrary  to  the  perfuafion  of  the  heads  of  the 
Ghibeltnc  party,  he  retired  in  alt  hafte  to  Prato,  wirii 
whaf  men  he  had  left.  However,  as  foorì  as  he  found 
himlblf  in  a  place  of  fecurity  and  had  recovered  hi» 
fpirits,  he  was  fcnfible  of  his  error  ;  and  being  de- 
urous  to  retrieve  his  reputation,  he  rnarthed  back 
early  the  next  morning  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  re- 
gaining that  with  honour  which  h^  had  loft  witH 
io  much  ignominy.  But  he  was  difappoinred'in  that 
defign  alfo  ;  for  though  perhaps  it  inight  have  been 
very  difficult  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  the  people 
found  it  no  hard  matter  to  keep  him  out  when  he 
was  fo  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  draw  off  once-  more 
with  infìnite  difgrace  and  chagrin  to  Cafentino,  and 
the  Ghibclines  retired  to  other  towns  that  were  of  their 
party. 

The  people  having  thus  got  the  upper  hand,  re- 
folved to  unite  the  city  again  if  poIHble,  and  by  the 
advice  of  thofe  that  wirfied  well  to  thtf  commonwealth, 
to  recall  all  fuch  citizens  as  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  whether  they  were  GOclphs  or  Ghibc- 
lines. In  confeqoence  of  which,  the  GuHphs  re- 
turned, ÙX  years  after  they  had  been  banilhed,  the 
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htce  attempt  of  the  Ghibclines  was  pardont^d,  and 
thef  were  ruffered  to  come  back  again.  But  they 
^ill  continued  vzry  odious  both  to  the  Guelphs  and 
the  people;  the  former  not  being  able  to  forgive  the 
dUgrace  and  hardfhips  of  their  long  exile,  nor  the 
latter  to  forget  their  infolence'and  tyranny  when  they 
had  the  government  in  their  hands:  fo  th^t  their  an- 
cient animofities  were  noe  yet  entirely  extinguilhed 
either  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

■  yrhilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  fìtuation, 
«  niniogr  was  fpread»  that  Conradine»  nephew  tp 
MiuifFed,  was  marching  with  an  army  out  of  Ger- 
many to  iprade  the  Kingdom  of  Naples:  at  which 
news»  the  Ghibelines  began  to  conceive  frelh  hopes 
pS  recovering  their  former  aythority  i  and  thp 
Giielphs  being  no  Icfs  follicitous  to  fecure  themfelves 
llMinft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  applied  to  King 
Charle$  for  afliftance,  in  cafe  Conradine  (hould  ac- 
tually come.  This  requeft  being  granted,  his  forcet 
immediately  begqn  their  march:  upon  which,  the 
Guelphs  grew  fo  infoienti  and  the  courage  of  th^ 
Ghibelines  was  damped  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
fted  out  of  the  city  two  days  before  the  Arrival  of 
thole  fuccour?.  After  the  departure  of  the  Ghibo- 
lines,  the  Florentines  new  modelled  their  city,  ^nd 
chofe  twelve  principal  M^gìftrates,  Trhpwcre  to  con- 
tinue in  authority  no  longer  than  twi;  monihs,  iioe 
under  the  tide  of  Anziani,  but  that  of  fiuonhuo^ 
mini.  Next  in  power  under  thein,  they  apppinted  a 
council  of  eighty  Citizens,  which  they  called  the 
Credenza.  After  this,  an  hundred  and  eighty  more 
were  elected  out  of  the  people,  thiny  to  ferve  every 
two  months;  who,  together  with  the  Credenza  and 
the  twelve  Buonh^omini,  were  called  the  General 
Council.  Qfpdes  whjchi  they  inflituud  another  coui)> 
cil.  conG^ng  of  ao  hundred  and  twenty  member?* 
equally  chofìrn  out  of  the  Nobility,  Ciiivcna,  and 
Commonalty,  whkh  was  to  confirm  whatfbever  had 
been  refolved  upon  by  the  others,  and  to  a&  joiotf^ 
vith  them  in  difpofing  of  the  pvblic  bonoOrs  and  of- 
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Sees  of  lb?  cqmmQnwe^lth.  Hiring  in  this  mamcr 
fortified  thcoilèlvcs  againft  the  m^chinat^an^  of  tin^ 
Ghibelioea,  bjr  r\cw  laws,  and  creating  nugiJlratn 
only  of  the  Quelph  party,  they  divided  tl^  gooi^ 
9nd  cftf tcs  o£  the  Gliibelines  into  three  partii  obq 
of  which  was  conSfcaKd  for  public  vies,  aootiter  ap^ 
propriaced  tothe  fupporc  of  their  M^ifira^fs  4n4 
Other  Offictrs,  and  the  third  diAnbuted  ^n^oi^  ihp 
Guclphs,  \t\  confideration  of  the  lo/&s  they  liad  i\:S- 
tained.  The  Pope  likewife,  to  fecurc  Tufcany  xo  the 
òuelph  fa&ion,  made  ^.ing  Charks  Imperiai  VÌ<;araf 
that  Province. 

WhiUl  the  Florentines  thus  maintdned  tfacir  bo* 
nour  and  reputation  abroad,  by  the  valour  of  thòr 
àrmS}  and  at  home  by  this  new  form  of  gorcran^etn^ 
the  Pope  died,  and  the  vacancy  was  noe  filled  up  tiU 
after  a  conteft  that  lafted  two  years,  a^  the  end  <if 
which  Gregory  X.  was  chofen,  who  being  iit  Syn* 
at  che  time  oif  his  cleiftion,  (where  he  liad  rclided 
^any  years,  without  conceriiing  himfclf  19  the  i^" 
trigues  of  fa^ion)  and  an  enemy  to  difcord  of  all 
kinds,  did  not  Ihew  the  fame  partiality  to  the  Guelphf 
that  his  predeceflTors  had  done.  Apd  therefore,  when 
tie  arrived  at  Florence,  in  his  way  to  France,  ^hinki- 
ing  it  the  duty  of  a  good  pallor  to  ufe  his  eqde^vouis 
to  re-unite  the  city,  and  compofe  all  differences,  hi^ 
prevailed  upon  the  Florentines  to  receive  commiT- 
fioncrs  from  the  Ghibelines,  to  negotiate  the  ^mi 
upon  which  they  (hould  return  :  but,  notwÌt;h&aad- 
ing  an  accommodation  was  -concluded  betwixt  the 
two  parties,  the  Ghibelines  were  fo  fufpicious,  chtf 
they  would  not  come  back  again.  The  caufe  <^  this 
refufal  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  city,  and  enraged' 
the  Pope  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  excommunicated 
it }  under  which  cenfure  it  continued,  as  long  as  be 
lived  ;  but  after  his  death,  wheiv  Innocent  V.  was 
elected,  it  was  taken  off.  Innoceot  was  fucceeded  bf 
Nicholas  III.  of  the  houfe  of  Urfini  :  and  as  the 
Popes  were  always  jealous  of  any  confiderable  power 
in  luly  (thpugh  raifed  by  the  favour  of  the  Church) 
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and  éo'hftantly  endeavourcd^to  deprefs  it,  great  com- 
inotions  and  frequent  changes  enfued.  For  the  dread 
bf  any  one  that  wa^  grown  potent,  òccafìoned  the  ex- 
altation of  another  that  was  weaker  than  him,  who 
growing  powerful  àlfo  by  his  advancement,  becamd 
equally  foriridable,  and  was  fare  to  be  humbled  in 
in  his  turn,  if  poffible,  This  was  the  oi^cafiofi  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  being  taken  from  Manfredi  and 
given  to  Charles.  And  when  Charles  was  afterwards 
thought  too  ftrong  by  this  acquificion,  his  ruin  was 
a)fo  confpired  :  for  Nicholas  III.  moved  by  this  con- 
fiderafipn,  fo  contrived  matters,  that  Charles  was  re- 
riioved  from  the  government  of  Tufcany  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  Latino,  the  Pope's  Legate,  icnt  thither  irt 
his  room,  by  a  commifTion  from  that  Prince. 

The  government  of  Florence  was  fallen  into  great 
diforder  and  mifrule  at  this  time  ;  for  the  Guelph 
nobility  were  grown  lb  infoiente  and  flood  in  fo  little 
awe  of  the  magiftracy,  that  though  many  murders 
and  other  afts  of  violence  were  daily  committed,  yet 
the  criminals  generally  efcapcd  with  impunity,  through 
the  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Nobles.  To  reftrain 
thefc  enormities,  the  heads  of  the  city  thought  it  nti 
bad  'expedient  to  recall  thofe  that  wrre  banifhcd  ; 
which  gave  the  Legate  an  opportonity  of  (ntcrpofing 
liis  authority  and  good  offices  for  the  re-anion  of  the 
city,  and  the  return  of  the  Ghibelines.  This  being 
happily  cffefìed,  inftead  of  twelve  governors,  they 
refolved  to  have  fourteen,  fcven  of  each  party,  who 
Ihould  be  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  remain  in  of- 
fice no  longer  than  oiie  year.  Under  this  form  of 
igovernment,  the  city  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years  i  when  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  was  created 
Pope,  and  rcftored  all  the  power  and  authority  to 
King  Charles  that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Pope 
Nicholas.  Upon  which,  the  rage  of  faflidn  fuddcnly 
blazed  out  again  in  Tufcany  :  for  the  Florentines  role 
in  arms  againft  the  Emperor's  deputy,  and  piit  the 
city  under  a  new  regulation,  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
the  Ghibelines,  and  the  infolence  of  the  nobility. 

In 
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-  In  the  year  1232»  the  companies  of  the  Am  and 
Trades  having  for  fonic,time  had  magiftratcs  and 
colours  of  their  own,  were  become  (o  rclpcdabkand 
powerful,  that  they  got  a  law  paGcd  by  their  autho- 
rity, in  which  it  was  ordained,  that  injiead  of  four- 
teen citizens,  three  only  fbould  govern  the  common-  , 
wealth,  and  that  for  nò  longer  than  two  months  % 
who  were  to  be  chufen  indiSèrently  out  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  commons,  provided  they  were  merchants,  or 
profcflèd  any  an  or  occupation  :  and  thefc  were  called 
Priori.  Atterwards,  the  chief  magiftracy  was  vclted 
ip  1ÌX  perfons,  :one  for  each  ward,  under  whicli  regu- 
lation the  city  continued  till  the  year  1342  ;  when  ic 
was  divided  into  Quafters,  and  the  number  of  the 
Priori  reduced  to  nine,  which  by  fome  accident  or 
other,  during  this  period,  had  been  fometimes  aug- 
mented to  twelve.  This  inftitution,  in  time,  occa- 
fioncd  the  ruin  of  the  nobility,  who.  upon  divers 
provocations,  were  excluded,  and  at  laft  entirely  fup- 
prclTcd  by  the  people.  The  nobilityj  indeed,  con- 
fcDCed  to  it,  becaufc  they  were  at  that  time  divided 
amongft  themfelves  :  but  by  endeavouring  to  fupplanc 
each  other,  attd  afpiring  to  the  fole  government  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  quite  lofl:  all  fliare  in  ic 
There  was  likewife  a  palace  fet  apart  for  the  condanc 
refidence  of  thefe  magiflrates,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  council  -,  whereas,  before,  they  both  ufcd  to  af- 
Icmble  in  .fome  one  or  other  of  the  churches.  Befìdes 
which,  tbey  had  ferjeants,  and  other.neceflaryofficens 
appointed  to  attend  them  there,  to  create  greater  re- 
verence and  refpeft  in  the  people.  And  though  at 
firft  tbey  had  only  the  title  of  Priori,  they  were  af- 
terwards diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Signori  or  Stg- 
oiory. 

The  Florentines,  after  thia,  continued  quiet  ac 
home  for  fome  time  }  during  which,  they  made  war 
upon  the  people  of  Arezzo,  (for  having  expelled  the 
Guelphs  their  city)  and  gained  a  confiderable  vii^ory 
over  them  at  Campaldioo,  And  as  the  City  now  be- 
gan to  grow  very  rich,  and  full  of  ii\habttants,  it  was 
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thought  prbpcr  to  bùìtd  tiéw  walls,  *iid  extend  the 
bounds  of  it,  which  fhcy  did,  (o  its  prclent  circumfe- 
rence ;  for  the  formcf  dianietcr  reachrd  only  from  iKe 
oid  Bridge  to  thecfiarch  of  St.  Laurence, 

War  abroad,  and  peace  at  home,  had  now  almoft 
extinguiflfed  the  two  faflions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines  in  Florence  -,  and  there  remained  only  Tome 
fparks  of  ahiniofity  betwixt  the  nobility  and  commo- 
nalty, which  arc  incident  to  all  Republicks  -,  for  one 
ride  being  naturally  jealous  of  any  encroachment  up- 
o'n  their  liberty  and  legal  rights,  and  the  other  »nt»- 
tious  to  rule  and  controul  the  laws,  it  is  not  poffiWe 
they  Ihould  ever  long  agree  together. 

This  humour  did  not  Jhcw  ttfcif  in  tlie  nobility, 
However,  whilft  they  were  over-awed  by  the  Ghibe- 
lihes  •,  but  when  the  latter  were  deprefled,  it  began 
to  appear,  and  the  people  were  daily  Injured  and 
flbufed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  laws  nor 
che  magiftracy  had  amhority  enotfgh  to  relieve  rhem  ; 
as  every  nobleman  fupported  himfelf  in  his  infolence 
by  the  ntirnber  of  his  friends  and  relations,  both 
àgainft  the  power  of  the  Signory,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  people.  The  heads  of  the  Arts  therefore,  to  re- 
medy fo  great  an  evil,  prbvided  that  every  Signiory, 
in  the  beginning  of  its  office,  Hiould  appoint  à  Gon- 
faloniere di  Giuftizia,  or  Standard-bearer  of  Jiiftice, 
out  of  the  people,  with  a  thoufand  men,  divided  into» 
twenty  companies,  under  htm;  who  were  to  be  al- 
ways ready  with  their  ftandard  and  in  arms,whehevec 
they  were  ordered  by  the  magiftracy  :  and  the  firft 
that  filled  this  office,  was  Ubaldo  Ruffbli,  who  drew 
out  his  companies,  and  dethotilhed  the  houfes  of  the 
Galleti,  becaufc  one  of  chat  family  had  killed  a  fel- 
low citizen  in  France.  The  Arts  did  not  meet  witli 
much  oppofition  in  this  efiablilhment,  on  account  of 
ihe  jealoiify  and  emulacidn  that  reigned  amongll  the 
nobility,  who  were  not  in  the  lead  aware  that  it  wa» 
levelled  at  them,  til)  they  feic  the  fmart  of  it  ;  and 
then  indeed,, they  were  not  a  little  aweil  by  it  for 
fome  time  :  bt/t  fn  a  4rhik  they  retUriied  lb  the  cd)n- 
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hiilBoti  of  their  former  outrages  :  for  as  feme  of  them 
always  found  means  to  infinuate  ihemltlves  into  the 
Signiory,  they  had  ir  in  their  power  to  prevent"  the 
Gonialonier  from  executing  his  offic^.     Bcfides,  as 
witncffcs  were  always  required  upon  any  accufation, 
the  plaititiff  ccfòld  hardly  ever  find  any  one  that  durit 
give  evidence  againft  the  nobilitv  :  fo  that  in  a  {horfc 
lime,  Florence  was  involved  in  its  former  diftraftions, 
and   lh«  people  again  eilpofed  to  violence  dnd  op- 
preffion  j  as  juftkc  was  grown  dilatory,  and  fentence, 
though  paficd,    feldotn    or    never   executed.     The 
people  therefore,  not  knowing  what  courle  to  take  Iri 
thefc  circumftancts,  Giano  cfella  Bella,  a  ftrenubuS 
Patriot,  (though  of  a  very  noble  family)  encourageij 
the  heads  of  the  Arts  once  more  to  reform  the  City  : 
and  by  his  advice,  it  was  etiaftcd,  that  the  Gonfalo'- 
nier  flioiild  always  refidc  with  the  Sìgniory,,  and  have 
four  thoufand  armed  men  under  his  comttiand.    Thejf 
likesvife  entirely  excluded  the  Nobility  out  of  that 
council,    and  made    a  Law,    that   all   acceffarìes  or 
■bettors  rtiould  be  liable  to  the  fame  pnniftiment  «ith 
thofe  that  were  principals  in  any  crime-,  and  further,  ■ 
that  common  Fame  Ihould   be  fufficicnt  evidence  to 
•  convift  them.     By  thefc  Laws,  which  were  called,  li 
Ordinamenti  della  Gìuftizia,  the  people  gained  great 
Weight  and  authority:  but  Giano  della  Beltà  being 
looked  upon  by  the  Nobilitv  as  the  author  and  con- 
triver of  them  to  bridle  their  power,  became  very 
odious,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  richeft  of  the 
Commonalty  •,  who  began  to  think  his  authority  too  . 
great,  as  they  plainly  (hewed  ortfie  firft  occafiòn  that 
oflFcred.    For  not  long  after,  "t  happened  that  one  of 
the  Commons  was  killed  in^:^  fray,  wherein  fcvcral  of 


•  ft  hsi  been  a  coraraon  pled  of  policy  in  all  Republiei,  to  dìf- 
COun  te  nance  anil  even  to  deprcfstiich  ai  are  lemarkably  eminent  tor 
Vmuc*  of  an*  kind   nhatfoeTcr.,   A  brave  man  is  dire  to   be  broM' 


kind   nhatfoever^ 
a  perron  u  a  littV 


beaten;  Ind  if  a  perfon  is  a  littff  nlore  hofpilable  or  charitable  than - 
Ilia  nctghbouri,  be  ii  in  danger iiF  the  State  inauiriiion,  leftitis  vì^- 
tuet,  or  even  the  appeannce  of  them,  Ihould  make  bim  popolar,  and 
Cnabte  hint  lo  change  the  forni  of  government,  buch  ii  the  envy 
and  iealoiifjr  tUt  vt  afdally  inciHeiA  to  Commonweal  ifaa. 
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the  Nobility  were  engaged,  aodCorfo  Donati  atnongft 
the  reft,  to  who&  charge  the  murdet'  was  laid,  as  the 
.moft  active  and  dcfpcrate  of  them.  Upon  which,  he 
was  taken  into  cuflody  by  the  Captain  of  the  people  : 
but  whether  he  was  innocent  of  the  fa^,  or  the  Cap- 
tain was  afraid  of  condemning  him,  or  whatever  el& 
inighc  be  the  reafon,  tie  was  acquitted  ;  which  fo  en- 
raged the  people,  that  they  prefently  took  up  arms, 
and  ran  to  the  houfe  of  Giano  della  Bella,  entreating 
.  him  to  ufe  his  endeavours»  that  the  Laws  which  he 
had  been  the  author  of,  might  be  duly  put  in  exe- 
cution. Giano  was  defirous  that  Donati  (bould  be 
punilhed,  and  therefore,  inftcad  of  exhorting  the 
people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  many  thought  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  advifed  them  to  complain  to 
the  Signiory,  and  demand  jaftice  of  them.  But  the 
pcopk,  who  were  incenfed  to  the  laft  degree,  think- 
ing themfclves  abulcd  by  their  Captain,  and  aban- 
doned by  Giano,  did  not  addrcfs  themfelve»  to  the 
Signiory,  as  they  were  direftcd  j  but  ran  furiouDy  to 
the, Captain's  palace  and  plundered  it.  A  manner  of 
proceeding  that  was  exceedingly  refented  by  the 
whole  city,  and  the  blame  of  it  being  laid  upon 
Giano,  by  fuch  as  meditated  his  ruin,  Ibme  of  his 
enemies,  who  afterwards  happened  to  be  in  the  Sig- 
niory, accufed  him  to  the  Captain,  as  an  cncourager 
of  violence  and  infurreiSion.  Whilft  his  caufe  was 
depending,  the  people  took  arms,  and  aflembled  in 
great  numbers  before  his  houfe,  offering  to  prote£k 
him  igainft  the  Signiory  and  all  his  other  enemies  : 
bgt  Giano  not  cari:;<g  to  truft  to  the  favour  of  the  po- 
pulace, nor  to  comm'if  his  life  to  the  determination  ,■ 
of  the  magiftrates,  as  he  feared  the  malevolence  of 
the  one,  no  lefs  than  tK"-  ficklenefs  of  the  other,  re- 
folved  to  fecure  himfetf  igainft  the  jealoufy  of  his 
■enemies,  and  his  country  ffom  the  rage  of  his  friends, 
■by  giving  way  to  envy,  ^nd  voluntarily  banifliing 
Jiimlclf  from  a  city,  which:he  alone  had  fogeneroufly 
-delivered  from  the  tyranny'of  the  Nobility,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his.own  life  and  fortune. 

,-     After 
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After  hi3  departure,  the  Nobility,  in  hopes  of  re-  * 
covering  their  authority  which  they  conceived  they" 
Iiad  loft  by  dinènfions  amoogfì:  themfelveSj  agreed  to  ' 
unite,  and  fent  two  of  their  body  to  entreat  the  Sig-  ■ 
niory,  (which  they  thought  was  in  their  intercft)  that  " 
they  would  be  pleated,  -in  fomc  meafure,  to  mitigate  ' 
the  afperity  of  the  laws  that  had  been  made  againft  ' 
them.  But  as-fooa  as  this  petition  came  tp-bepub-- 
lickly  known,  the  Commons  apprehending  the  St^' 
niory  would  comply  with  it,  immediately  vofe  «  a 
tumultuous  manner:  fo  that  ambidon  on  one  fide, 
and  jcaloufy  on  the  other,  at  lati  occafioned  an  open 
rupture  betwixt  them.  The  Nobility  were  drawn  up 
ki  three  bodies,  at  St.  John^a,  tn  the  Newmarket, 
and  the  Piazza  de  Mozzi,  and  were  commanded  by  ' 
Forefe  Adimari,  Vanni  de  Mozzi  and  Gtii  Spini  :■ 
the  people  likewife  affembJed  under  their  colours  iti' 
great  numbers  before  the  palace  of  the  Sigoiory,- 
(which  at  that  time  was  not  ftr  from  the  Church  of' 
St,  Procolo)  and  being  fufpicious  of  the  Signiory,' 
they  appointed  fìx  other  citizens  to  a£t  in  concert  with' 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  whilft  each  party  was  pre-' 
paring  for  an  engagement,  fome,  both  of  the  Nobi-; 
lity  and  Commons,  with  certain  ecclefiafticks  that  were' 
in  great  eftcem,  interpofed  their  good  offices  to  ac-" 
commodate  matters  betwixt  them  ;  reprefentiAg  to^ 
the  Nobility,  **  that  the  lofs  of  their  authority,  and 
the  laws  that  were  made  to  curb  them,  were  entirelf 
«wing  to  their  own  arrogance  and  tyrannical  govern* 
mene  :  that  to  take  up  arms  in  fuch  a  jundure»  and 
have  recourfe  to  violence  for  the  recovery  of  what 
they  had  forfeited  by  their  dilTenfions  and  intolerable 
behaviour,  would  be  to  ruin  their  country  and  aggrap 
vate  their  prefent  misfortunes  :  that  they  ought  io 
coniider  the  <other  party  was  much  fupenor  *o  ikcvn 
ia  flumbers,  FÌches*  tml  popularityj  that -their  No* 
-biUty,  whkb  they-vainly  imagined  iet  ihcm  fo  ht 
above  others,  was  but  an  empty  «aine,-  and  Wouli 
'Aandtbem' in  little  ftead  when  thejr  came  to 'bh>w^ 
■with  an  oncmy  that  bad  fo  na&f  adnttages-  e^ol: 
H  3,  them." 
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thftin.^'  Ou  tKe  other  hand,  they  (hewed  the  people, 
M  bow  im,prudei)r  it  would  be  in  them  (o  cftrry  thmgi 
to  excrcmiiics,  and  drive  their  enemies  to  tjcfpair, 
fince  tbofe  (Mr  hope  no  good,  ft^ar  no  evil  :  that  jf: 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  Nobility 
chtffly  which  had  gained  their  cityfuch  reputation  by 
their  bravery"  in  the  lite  wars,  and  they  ought  not 
therefore,  «ithcr  in  reafon  or  juflicc,  to  be  perlecuted 
with  fych  a  degree  of  inyectracy  :  that  though  they 
h^d  patiently  Tubniiiued  to  bpejfcluded'from  allfiiare 
in  the  aiagi,Qr^y,  yet  k  w?s.4n:infupportable  hardr 
Iljkip  that  they  ftiould  be  «c  every  body's  mtTcy,  and 
liable  to  be  driyen  oiit  of  their  country  upon  any  little 
4irgull  ky  virtue  of  th?  new  laws  :  th^t  diey  wouI4 
dp  well  IQ  moderate  the  rigogr  of  them,  (an  af- 
for^poe  qf  which  (night  poffibly  ir.duce  them  ojp  the 
mlKT  ù.i^  to  lay  dowa  their  arms)  and  not  be  rajhly 
l^urritj^  by -top  great  a  confidepce  in  their  numbers, 
Ip  h^sard  (hcev^-nt  of  a  b^ule  ;  fince  experience  had 
fviffifv^ncJy -ftiewn  ,tha(  a  handful  of  delpcrate  pieti 
had  o/cea  pr,eyailfd  oyer  ^  fprce  freniiiiigly  much  fu- 
perior  fo  thefli."  Various  wer?  the  qpinior.s  of  ibp 
people  upon  ihefe  ccmon finances.  Somp  wepe  for 
CO.ming  ifnmcdiately  tp  a,batijf,  as  a-  ih'fìS  ^^^^  muft 
on?  fx^e  p^  (;thet;  o^  nfceHity  happen,  ^nd  th^t  it 
vpuld  be  be^f  .to  ^9  it  Vkav  they  were  prepared, 
jAifta  ;o  ftayiV.iil  their  encffiies  had  ftrpngihenfd  theai- 
fclves  more  effi^ftualiy  :  yet  ^f  tivere  ^ere  any  hope^ 
(K4C.9  mitigatipQ'of  ^he  laws  wopld  cpntfnt  tl^etl>, 
(hey  fibould  be  ppitigit^pd  accordingly  :  fjut  fuel)  w«» 
ihttvc  prid¥:9nd  infoleoc^,  th^t  it. was  much  to  be 
éMtfld  tbtiy  >y*?ml4  npy,fr  aUer  their  rowPfr  of  bit*T 
v^eutf  ;x^pf  thpY'^pr^t  cp^pgRed  to  it  by  downrigh( 
farce.;  PvhBr<s  th4t  were  n^rt  prudent  iind  mode^^ 
thoMghp  a[)  ^Uer^iop  0$  the  Uws  ppuld  |),o(  be  3fr 
ccofl«d  nTKfe'flnjs  vcty  b^.pt^nfrgvHFflcfs  to  thf W  J 
^t4u^>Pi>c  P^  a  Mtlf;  if  .HnJvipcef^fulf  m^^if. 
ff^vc  fai^l,  Xhi»  opiioiwa  f^vailing,  «,  yr^'ofr 
fiuiaeàt  tb^a^  J^  «iCfu^tìcvi  iho^td  be  ^dtpiltcd  ^«iffit 
*9»b(l|éaiftB»sboijp.Jii)fficieiu,fyJè?l?c^  59  io^^tìM-: 
:',,',  i     -        ■  JMHi 
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and  though  )>ott)  parties  Uid  down  their  srmi  upoa  . 
chefe  coniliti^ns,  ytt  they  retained  their  iiartner  jea-i 
lóufy  et  each  otturr,  and  .began  id  raife  forces  and  for- 
tify themfetves  as  faft-as  [hey  could.  The  people 
)K}wcver  thought  fit  tQ  oew  model  the  governmeoc  - 
^d  reduce  i^c  number  of  the^igniory,  (as  they  Aif- 
pcfted  fame  of  that  body  were  too  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  Nobility) .  leaving  the  fuprcme  auchurity 
fhicfìy  in  the  hands  oi  the  Mancini,  Magalotti,  Al; 
(ovitì,  Peruzzi,  afld  Cprctani. 

Having  thus  fettled,  the  Hate  in  the  year  tigS,  they 
began  to  build  a  fecurer  andmore  magnifìcent  palace 
for  the  Signiory,  with  a  piazza  or  large  area  before 
i[,  in  the  place  where  [he  houfes  of  the  liberti  for- 
merly flood.  About  the  fame  time,  the  foundation 
fif  the  public  prifons  was  alfo  laid  \  all  wbieb  edifìcec 
jvere  Bnilbed'in  a  fetv  years:  fo  that  the  city  wafi 
pever  io  a  greater  fplendor  nor  mure,  happy  than  v 
ifhat  timc}  as  it  abounded  jn  people,  ricbes,  and  re- 
puution:  for  there  vtere  thirty  thouHind  Citizens  ^t 
liomc  fit  to  bear  arms,  fcventy  thoufand  more  in  their 
.^ritories,  .and  alt  the  inhabitajus  of  Tufi-anv,  partly 
'j|S /riends,  p&rtly  as  fubjedc,  were  at  its  devotios. 
Afid  though  there  were  lome  little  fparks  of  jealouly 
.«od  ?nvy  ftill  lemaining  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  tlie 
people,  yet  they  did  not  openly  break  out,  or  produce 
^njr  l^ad  efkd,  but  every  one  lived  .quietly  and  pcacQ- 
^^y  with  his  neighbour:  and  had  nut  this  tranquil-. 
Jjty  ft  Uft  t}een  diAurbed  by  frelh  difcords  at  home, 
it  wpu^d  hivp  :bcen  in  no  danger  from  any  other  enc- 
.piy  ;  as  it  )v|Ls  fhf n  in  fo  flpurilbing  a  condition,  that 
if  neither  feared  the  attempts  of  the  exiles,  nor  the 
i>ofvpr  (rf"  ttif  Emperor,  and  could  have  broufjht  a 
^>pdy  pf  forces  ioto  tlje  field  able  to  face  thofc  of  ajl 
the  other  ftaJes  of  Jtaly  put  together.  I'.he  mifciiicf, 
iMyever,  vhich  foreign  enemies  were  not  able  w  fkt 
thfm,  wjfiijft.  they  continued  thus  unwed,  was  unhap- 
pily (JFefted  by  new  divifions  agionglt  tl^cmftlyes. 

There  were  two  faniilies  in  Florence,  thcCe-tlii 

>and  Donati,  both  very  confiderafale  for  their  ric::cs 

H  4  .-  nobi- 
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pobilicy,  flnd  dependants  ;  '  and  as  they  were  near 
Bcighboursboih  inthc  city  and  country,  there  hap- 
pened fcveral  iìtilc  difgufts  betwixt  the^n  i  yet  not  of 
luch  confequence  as  to  produce  an  open  rupture  :' 
and  perhaps  they  might  have  entirely  Tubfided  without 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  public,  if  they  had  not 
been  revived  by  a  ftrange  and  unorpciftcd  accident. — • 
The  Cancellieri  being  one  of  the  thief  families  in 
Piftoia,  it  happened  that  J-ori  the  fon  of  Guglielmo, 
and  Oeri  the  lun  of  Bertatci"^  both  of  that  family, 
being  at  play  together,  at  laft:  ^ell  into  a  difpute,  and 
from  words  proceeded  to  a  rencounter,  in  which  Geri 
was  Qighcly  wounded  by  the  other.  But  when  Gug- 
lielmo  heard  of  the  quarrel,  it  gave  him  fo  much  un- 
eafinefs  that  he  ufcd  his  utmott  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile them  Ì  and  inGded  that  his  fon  (hould  go  to  Gcr's 
father  and  afk  pardon,  or  at  Icaft  make  an  apology 
for  what  had  happened.  This  generous  fubniiflion, 
however,  only  ferved  to  widen  the  breach  i  -for  when 
I^ri  went  to  wait  upon  his  kinfman,  according  to 
bis  father's  defire,"  Beitaccio  faid,  •*  he  did  not  think 
that  was  iiifficient  fatisfafìion,"  bue  ordered  his  Jèr- 
vants  fas  an  agg''avation  to  the  indignityj  to  lay  fiold 
on  him  and  cany  him  into  a  ftable,  where  they-  cue 
off  his  right  hand  upon  the  manger,  with  this  taunt, 
'*  You  may  now  go  back  to  your  father,  and  tell 
him,  that  excufCB  won't  do  ;  fieri  is  the  on]y  remedy 
in  fuch  cafes."  The  barbarity  of  the  faft  enraged 
Guglielmo  and  his  friends  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
immediately  took  arms  to  revenge  it  :  and  Bertatcio 
and  his  dependants  doing  the  fame  ;  not  only  all  thit 
family,  but  the  whole  city  of  Piftoia  was  engaged  in 
the  quarrel,  and  divided  into  two  parties.  Thele 
Cancellieri  defcended  from  one  of  the  fame  name 
frbo  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  cal\eà  Bianca, 
or  Blanche  i  from  whence  that  par-ty  that  adhered  to 
}ier  pofterity  took  the  name  of  *  Bianca  t  and  the 
piher,  in  oppofition,  difUnguiJhed  itfelf  by  that  of 

f  ^utca  ^^ificf  irbitp,  Miti  Nen  blul;*    . 
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K«ra.  Many  flcirftiJUies  happened  ^erwixt  them,  in 
which  numbers  of  people  loll  their  lives,  and  Ibme- 
familics  were  entirely  ruined  :  and  as  no  expedient 
could  be  found  to  reconcile  them  (though  both  fides' 
were  heartily  fick  of  the  quarrel)  they  determined  to 
come  to  Florence,  in  hopes  either  of  putting  an  ertd 
to  it  there,  by  themeditaiion  of  their  common  friends, 
or  if  that  could  not  be  effeflred,  to  ftrengthen  their 
refpeftive  parties  bydrawing  other  families  into  them. 
The  Neri  having  an  intimate  friendihip  with  the  Do- 
nati, were  efpoufcd  by  Corfo,  the  head  of  that  fa- 
mily :  and  the  Bianchi,  to  balance  that  acquifition  of 
flrength  in  their  adverfaries,  had  recourfe  to  Veri; 
the  head  of  the  Cerchi,  for  their  afliftance  ;  à  man  of 
no  Jefs  power  than  Corfo,  nor  inferior^to  him  in  any 
other  rcfpefl:  whatfoevcr, 

Thefe  fparks  of  difcord,  thus  blown  from  Piftoid 
to  Florence,  foon  revived  the  former  animolities  be- 
twixt the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  which  began  to  blaze 
out  again  with  fuch  fury^  that  the  Signiory  and  other! 
of  the  principal  citizens  were  under  no  fmaU  apprc- 
hcnfion  that  the  whole  city  would  at  laft  become  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel,  and  hourly  expcfled  the  two 
parties  Would  openly  attack  'each  other.  They  ap- 
plied therefore-  p>  the  Pope,  and  entreated  him  to 
make  ufc  of  his  authority  to  compofc  ihofe  differences, 
•which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  :  upon  which 
■follicitation,  hisHolintrfs  fent  for  Veri  to  Rome,  and 
earneftly- exhorted  him  to  tie  reconciled  to  the  Dd- 
raii.  ^But  Vert  pretending  ■  to  be'  furprized,'  faid 
"  there  was  no  quarrrf-  of  any  kind  betwixt  them  that 
he  knew  of,  and  Confcquently  there  could  not  be  any 
occafion  to  exhoFt  him  to  a  reconciliation."  But  hoc 
long  after  his  t'etuiii  from  Rome,  their  feuds  increafed 
to  fuch  a-  heioht,  that  there  only  *antcd  an  oppor- 
tunity (which  Toon  afterhappened)  to  make  them  burift 
out  into  il(5tion.  '  In  the  month  of  May  feveral  holi- 
days are  publickly  celebrated  in  Florence  -,  on  one  of 
which,  fome  young  gentlemen  of  the  Donati  family 
ffith  their  friends,  ati  on  borfe  back,  flopped  neur 
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Trinity  Church  to  look  .at  fome  wq^^ij  tlfat  were 
dancing:  prL-feotly  afcfr,  as  ill  fortune  would  I^aye  it, 
fcvcral  of  the  Cerchi  ilio  arrivecl  at  t^e  lliipe  place, 
vilh  niany  of  their  ^cquaiijtancc;  ^d  being  deGrout 
to  gratify  iheir  cutioficy  in.  lik.e  manner,  tbey  fpurre4 
on  lV>r  horfrs,  sot  knowing  the  Donaci,  vho  wer^ 
forepooft  in  the  crowd,  and  jollied  in  fimpngft  tliem, 
The- Donati  therefore  lookijig  upon  this  9$  an  affront, 
immediately  drew  iheir  fwords  ;  and  i^e  Cerchi  doipg 
the  fame,  a  ikirmilh  enfued,.!»  vduch  fnaiiy  were 
voundcd  on  both  fides. 

Tlus  accident  wiS  the  occafion  of  gre^t  mifchief  : 
for  the  whole  City,  as  well  Commons  as  Nobility,  di- 
ytded  upon  it  ;  lorne  i^kiag  part  with  th::  Bianchi^ 
^nd  others  with  the  Neri.  The  be?ds  of  the  Biancf 
party  were  the  Cerchi,  who  were  joined  by  ti}e  Adi? 
pari,  the  Abbati,  part  of  the  Tolipghi,  Pardi,  Roflì, 
Frcfcobaldi,  Nerli,  Mannelli,  all  tlie  Mozzi,  Scali, 
Chcrardini,  Cavalcanti,  Malefpini,  .0oAjchi,  Gian.- 
jdonati.  Vecchietti,  and  Arigujizi,  wb»  ,*efe  fpUoweiJ 

by  many  coniiderable  families  of  the  Commpners  an^ 
^U  thp  Qhibelifie  faftjon  »  .Florcijce  :  h  tiha^  jn  rcr 
oard  to  their  numbers,  '  they  feemed  ,to  hf  ve  a  greji^ 
ISipcriqrity.  Thp  other  fide  .was  he^àfà  by  ihp  Do- 
jiat;,  i)nd  fupporced  by  all  thole  9f  the  ^bpive  n^eft- 

tÌ9|>pd  f^antilies  who  did  no,t  follow  the  J^ifinchi,  .togt*- 
^bcr  >w^th  all  the  Pazzi,  Vjfdomi;ii,  Manjerj,  Pj»^nc^, 
.'Tprnjiquiiici,  ^pjni,  3upridetinpDci,  Gìap^gliazzi, 
^n^  ^riiiuUefchi.  t^or  did  this  CQ(i:^iop,cpn&ae  it;- 
iclf  tft  thje  ciiy  alo^e,  but  infected  aìj  t^e  countiy 
jctìfiff^  19  fpcK  »  in^nner,  that  tl)e  Captains  of  ..ttve 

^rcs,  ^d  all  jbotz  t^t  faTouPtid  )^be  ,G,i^eJptis  a^ 

itif  rf  /fiend^  tp  the  Coa^n^o^iWjealtt:^  b^ig^P  -to  be  very 
.pivjcji^^^ajitj  tbis/iew  ,(;9fnbufti>M  .woyi.tj  ,t>rpw  tlje 

c,ity*snce  ffore  intpthe  l)i»nds  qr  ^be  G^ibelincs,  to 
.'fi^  fWi^r  ^m-     Uppp  which  they4è]n|t3g?jn  -tp  tlje 

fopf,  fec^ecbipg  ^ial  to-providp  fopp  ffffipdy  fpr 
_f,h<:ifi  (li^rafliops.  .W?p.t  he  had  a^  mind  ih|t  ihiyr 
■fW;».^hi/:b  at  all  iii^s  JiaJ  b?ep  the  ^vl.ffark  of  tbc 

jChurcb,  Oipuldeitlier  bf  tj^t^llydeAroycd,  oratle%(l 
.     ■•-■•■'        "  ■   *  ■■  be- 

■      "  .  L,    ■:  .IV,  Google 
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become  lubjeft  to  the  Ghibrlines.  Id  compliance 
vhk  their  refjucft*  the  Pope  difpatchcd  Macteo  d* 
Acqua  Sparta*  a  portugueze  Cardinal,  as  his  Legate 
to  Florence  ;  who,  finding  the  party  of  the  Bianchi  - 
(b  rcfradoryandcoofidcnt  in  their  numbers  that  they 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals  of  peace,  left  Fia- 
r?HCe  in  a_rage,  and  put  it  ilnder  an  intcrdift  :  fo  that 
jt  was  in  greater  co/jfufion  after  Jiis  departure  than  be- 
fore he  came  thither.  , 
Whilft  tht  two  parries  were  in  this  ferment,  and 
ripe  for  an  infurreÓiop,  it  happened  that  feveral  of 
the  Cerchi  and  Donati  met  together  at  a  funeral, 
iwhere  fome  angry  words-  pafìèd  betwixt  them,  and 
from  word*  they  came  to  blows,  though  np  great 
harm  was  done  at  that  time  on  either  fide.  ,3ot 
aJ^rer  they  had  returned  to  their  houfes,  the  Cerchi 
refolved  to  attack  the  Donati,  and  aflembled  all  their 
friends  for  that  porpofc  :' in  which  aflault,  however, 
they  y^ere  valianiiy  rcpulfed  by  Corfo,  and  many  of 
ihcui  jwounr'ed.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  took  up 
prms,  neither  the  powtr  of  the  magiftracy,  nor  the 
flutliority  of  the  laws  being  able  tp  reftrain  the  fury 
fii  the  multitude.  Thcwifeft  and  bcft  of  the  Citii- 
^ens  jvere  in  great  terror  :  and  the  Donati  being  the 
weaker  party,  not  a  little  doubtful  of  theJr  fafety.  It 
!was  agreed  theicfore,  at  a  meeting  betwixt  Corfo,  thf 
heads  of  the  Neri,  and  the  Captains  pfibc  Arts,  thaj; 
in  order  to  fecurp  theoifelves,  it  was  nccefiary  the  Popp 
ihould  be  (ollicitcd  to  fend  fome  perfop  of  royal  ex- 
(radcicn  to  reform  the  city  ■,  imagining  this  would  bp 
thc;moft  effectual  way  to  ,gft  the  better  of  their  eiie- 
jnies.  This  meeting,  and  the  refult  of  it,  was'notificfl 
to  tihe  Signior.y  by  the  othtr  party,  who  reprefented 
it  as  a  cgnfpiracy  againft  their  liberty.  So  that  botji 
fides  being  now  in  arms  ^ain,  che  Signiory  by  the 
advice  pf  Dante  CwHo  at  (irat  time  was  one  pf  theov) 
boldly  dr^w  «pc  iheir  companies,  and  being  iotned  by 
grew  numbers outof  the  country,foonforcedthe  chiefs 
of  each  party  to  Uy  down  their  arms:  after  w,hiclv 
<tliey  bioitbed  Co^fg  pgoati  and  m^y  9(  the  ^^e.rj. 

And 
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•Jttid  to  Qicw  that  they  atSed  with  impartiality,  they 
likewife  baniihed  feveral  of  the  Bianchi,  who  not  long 
after  were  fuffered  to  return  upon  one  pkulible  pre- 
tence or  other.  Corfo  and  his  atfociates  were  aifo  in- 
dulged in  the-  fame  manner  :  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that;  the  Pope  was  their  friend,  they  went  dirèfìly  to 
Rome,  in  hopes  of  being  able  topcrfuade  him  to  that 
in  a  perlbnal  conference,  for  which  they  had  lately  pe- 
titioned his  Holinefs  in  their  letters. 

Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France, 
happened  to  be  then  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
yiitd  into  Italy  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  make  a  dc- 
fccnt  upon  Sicily.  1  he  Pope  therefore  thought  6t 
(as  he  was  lb  much  importuned  by  the  Florentines)  to 
fend  this  Prince  to  lUy  at  Florence  till  the  feafon  of 
the  year  was  more  proper  for  navigation.  In  confe- 
quenceof  which  dep\itaiÌon  he  went  to  that  city  :  and 
Uioughthe  Bianchi,  who  then  had  the  upper  hand 
there,  looked  upon  him  wiih  an  evil  eye,  yet  as  he 
was  Patron  of  the  Guelphs  and  feni  by  the  Pope,  they 
dnift  not  oppofe  his  coming:  on  the  contrary,  to 
Vnake  him  their  friend,  ihey  gave  him  full  power  to 
regulate  the  city  as  he  thought  beft.  He  was  no 
fooner  veiled  with  his  authority  but  he  caulcd  all  his 
friends  ard  parcizans  to  arm  themCrivesi  which  made 
the  people  io  jealous  that  he  intended  to  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty,  that  they  alfo  took  arms,  and  every 
man  was  ready  to  eppoiè  him  if  helhould  make  any 
fuch  attempt.  The  Cerchi  and  the  heads  of  th« 
Bianchi  having  had  the  chief  government  of  the  city 
fame  time  in  their  haDds,''and  behaved -with  great  ar- 
'rogance,  were  become  generally  odious  %  which  en- 
■coufagtd  Corfo  and  others  Of  the  Neri  who  had  flet^ 
'to  return  to  Florence;  upon  an  alTurancc  that  Charles 
and  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  wtrc  (heir  friends  an4 
would  fupport  thetn.  Accordingly  whilft  the  city 
vas  thus  alarmed  with  the  apprehehfiDns  bf  Charles's 
defigns,  Corfo,  with  all  his  affociates,  and  many 
•other  of  their  followers  made  thei^r  entry  into  it  with- 
out any  fort  Qf  refilUhce  :  and  though  Vcf  Ì  de  Cerchi 
'  ■  «at 
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was  called  upon  to  oppof«  them, .  he  declined'  it,  and 
faid,  **  the  people  of  Florence  might  even  chaftife 
theni  thcmfelvcs  if  they  plcared,  as  chcy  were  likeljr 
to  be  the  greateft  fuffcrers  by  them."  But  that  in- 
finuadon  had  no  cSeift  ;  for  inftead  of  chaltifing  ihcm, 
they  received  them  with  open  arms,  whilft  Veri  was 
forced  to  fly  for  his  fafely.  For  Corfo  having  forced 
his  entrance  at  the  Porta  Pinti,  drew  up  and  made  a 
ftand  over  againil  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  not  far  from 
his  own  houfe  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  greac  number  of 
his  friends,  and  others  that  had  aflembled  there  in 
hopes  of  a  change  of  government,  he  in  the  firll  place 
reieafed  all  prifoncrs,  upon  what  account,  and  bjr 
whomfocver  they  had  been  committed  :  after  which 
he  divefted  the  Signiory  of  their  authority,  and  chofe 
new  magiftraies.  (all  of  the  party  of  the  Neri)  put  of 
the  people  to  fupply  their  places.  He  then  plun- 
dered the  houfes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bianchi,  for  Bve 
days  togeibef  ;  during  which  time,  the  Cerchi  and  the 
heads  or  that  Faftion  feeing  the  people  for  the  ttioft 
part  their  eaemj-,  and  Charles  by  no  means  their 
friend,  fled  out  of  the  city  into  fuch  Arong  places  as 
they  were  poHcfled  of  :  and  though  they  would  noe 
Jiftcn  tq-the  exhortations  of  the  Pope  before,  they 
werc^now  forced  to  implore  his  afliftance  -,  rcprcfent- 
ing  to  his  Holinefs  that  the  arrival  of  Charles  there 
had  been  fo  far  from  uniting  the  city,  that  it  had 
thrown  it  into  ftill  greater  diftraftion.  The  Pope 
therefore  again  feht  his  Legate  Acqua  Sparta  to  Flo- 
rence, who  not  only  m^de  an  accommodation  betwixt 
the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  but  fottified  it  by  fevcral  in- 
termarriages in  thofe  families.  Neverthclefs,  when 
he  inGfted  that  the  Bianchì  Ihould  Ihare  in  the  chief 
offices  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  was  refufed  by 
the  Neri,  who  were  then  in  full  poflènion  of  thero,  he 
left  the  city  with  as  much  diflatÌsfa£tÌon  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  excommunicated  it  a  fccond  time 
for  its  contumacy.  The  Neri,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  feeing  their  old  enemies  in  their  bofom  again,  were 
not  i  little  afraid  they  would  ufe  &11  means  to  ruin 
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thtìn,  in  order  to  ferovcf  their  formed  authority. 
Thus  both  parties  were  ftill  diftofitenced!  and  »9  if" 
thcfe  animofities  were  not  fufticient  to  enfiarne  the  citjrj 
frelhoccnfions  of  difcord  continually  happened. 

As  Niccolò  de  Cerchi  was  going  one  day  with  le- 
verà) of  his  friends  to  his  feat  in  the  country,  he  Was 
felTaulted  by  Simone,  the  fon  of  Corfo  Donati,  at  the: 
Ponte  ad  Africo,  The  Ikirmifli  was  (harp  and  bloody» 
for  Niccolò  was  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  Simone  fo 
defperatcly  wounded  that  he  died  the  fame  night. 
This  accident  threw  the  whole  city  into  an-iiproaf 
again  i  and  though  indeed  it  was  altogether  owing  to 
the  Neri,  yet  ihey  were  fkrecned  by  the  magiflracy  t 
and  before  judgment  could  be  obtained,  a  confpiracy 
vas  faid  to  be  difcovered  betwixt  the  Bianchi  and 
Pietro  Ferrante  ("a  nobleman  that  attended  Charles  of 
Valois)  with  whom  they  had  been  tampering  to  per- 
fuadc  his  matter  to  reinftate  them  in  the  governmcnr. 
The  plot  Was  detefled  by  fome, letters  from  the  Cer- 
chi to  Pietro  ;  though  it  was  the  common  opinion 
they  were  forged  by  the  Donati,  to  wipe  off  the  odi- 
tim  they  had  incurred  by  the  murder  oif  Niccolò  Cer-« 
chi.  However^  all  the  family  of"  the  Cerchi,  with 
many  of  thsir  followers  of  the  Bianca  party'  (and 
amongft  the  rell  Dante  the  poet)  were  immediately 
fcnt  into  banifliment,  their  eftates  confifcated,  tnd 
ttcir  hoofcs  dcmolilhed  :  after  which  their  party,  with 
many  of  the  Ghibelines  who  had  joined  them,  wero 
difperfcd  and  fcattered  up  and  down'  in  different 
places,  where  ihcy  waited  in  hopes  that  fome  new 
commotion  might  afford  rhem  an  opportunity  of  re- 
pairing their  loffes.  And"  Charles  having  executed 
the  defign  of  his  errand  to  Florence,  left  that  city 
àiid  went  back  to  Rome,  that  he  might  profecute  hi^ 
expedition  into  Sicily  •,  in  which  he  proceeded  with 
no  left  imprudence  and  ill  fuccefs  than  he  had  dtme 
in  the  affairs  of  Florence  :  ib  that  after  he  had  loft 
many  of  his  tnen,  he  returned  with  infinite  difgrace 
and  contempt  into  France. 
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•  After  tbt  dtpafrtUTé  of  Charles,  Flor«n«  cOhtinucd 
tòlei'àbly  Qiliet  fat-  feme  time  ^  though  Corfo  Donati 
«is  ftiW  diBktisrfitd  that  h«  did  not  enjoy  fuch  a  dt- 
grefe  of  authority  in  it  as  he  thought  due  to  his  me* 
tiiSi  tinea  die  government  wits  now  it)  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  conducird  by  chofe  that  ittre  mucb 
ihferiot  to  him  in^ail  rcfpcdls.  Exàrperàted  at  this 
ntgleA,  he  mediated  revenge  :  but  'to  vafniHi  ovw 
DÌS  dtfflgnS  with  a  fair  pwtext,  he  accufed  leverai  ci- 
rizens  ^hofiad  been  intrufted  with  the  public  monef^ 
iff  etribeÉzling' Ì r,  and  applying  it'  to  tlieirown  privue 
fifes  :  for  which,  he  faid,  they  oilght  to  be  called  to 
Iccoiim  And  pbnifted.  This  fcandal  was  iJltcwilc.in- 
duftrioafly  propagated  by  feveral  others  who  had  the 
fame  views;  and  many  were  ignorant  and  credulous 
enough  CO  believe  that  what  Corlb  did,  was  out  of 
pVTC  concern  and  affeftion  for  his  country  *.  But 
ihe  perfons  thus  calumniated  being  in  favour  with  the 
fCopIc,  flood  upon  their  juftification  :  and  thefe  dif- 
èutes,  after  much  litigation  and  many  procefTes,'» 
«ft  grew  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  became  abfolutely 
lieceffary  to  take  up  arms.  On  one  fide,  were  Corfo 
ind  Lottieri,  Bifhop  of  Florence,  with  many  of  the 
Nobility,  and  fomc  of  the  Commons;  on  the  other, 
fcerc  the  Signiory  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  : 
fb  thftt  Cher's  was  nothing  to  be  Teen  but  frays  and  fkir- 
milhes  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  Signiory 
therefore  perceiving  themfclves  in  great  danger,  fent 
io  Lucca  for  aid,  and  immediately  aU,the  people  of 

•  The  foreft  waj;  of  gsintag  ttie  CMnmonslt^  In  democratica)  go- 
«rnments,  ii  to  rail  violtntly  at  the  adminiftration  j  and  when  otEcr 
topici  of  defamation  are  wanting  to  ambiiio'.is  altd  difcontented  men, 
the  charge  of  peculation  and  embezzlement  of  the  public  money  U 
f)«ii^  at  hand,  nhicht  though  a  very  Hale  cry,  ti  conltantlv  lìftcned 
to  with  great  eagernefs  by  the  people,  (whether  true  or  fflftj  «hoft 
clamours  and  refentment  Ir  ìi  catculated  to  excite;  a*  it  eaCIy  falli  in 
«itb  tbe  complainti  of  karj  timet,  htavj  taxti,  Bte.  which  are  uAiid 
Ui  every  age,  and  ondei  every  gorei-nment.  The  authon  indenf 
fometitTies  find  their  account  in  it,  nndrr  a  Weak  adminiftration  ) 
but  the  people  air  ftldom  or  never  the  better  for  it  under  any,  nor  W 
it  intended  thev  Ih'oijtd  be-  But  it  feemi  llrange,  that  they  fliauM  b« 
To  often  gulled  into  dirafTeftion  and  (edition  by  fo  trite  aa  artifice,  and 
t&e  Viua  nòpet  of  rcAitutitm. 
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that  city  came  to  their  aHiftance  :  by  which  .means* 
things  were  accomnKKjateti  for  a  time,  the  tOmuU» 
compofcd,  and  the  people  fatisfied  with  continuing  in 
potTclTiùn  of  ^heir  liberty  and  government,  without 
infliding  any  punilhmcDt  upon  the  author  of  this, 
diliurbance. 
The  Pope  had  been.  ìnfcfrmed  of  thefc  broils  ac 

Sfirence,  and  fene  his  Legate  Niccolò  da  Prato  thi- 
:r  CO  quiet  them  if  pafliblt;  wlio,  being  a  prelate 
of  great  experience,  addrefs,  and  repuution, ,  foon 
gained  fuch  an  infiiltnce  over  the  people,  that  they 
gave  him  a  commilSon  to  new-model  the  city  as  he 
plcafcd.  «And  z%  he  rather  inclined  to  favour  the 
Ghltcline  faition,  he  propofed  to  recall  ail  thofc  of 
that  party  who  had  been  baniOied  :  but  thought  it  ne- 
celTary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ingratiate  hinifelf  ilill 
further  with  the  people,  by  reftoring  their  antienc 
Companies,  which  added  much  to  their  l^rength,  atid 
diminished  that  of  the  Nobility.  .  When  he  thotighc 
h^  had  thus  fufHcienily  engaged  their  affe^ions,  he 
determined  to  bring  back  tne  exiles,  and  tried  feveral 
means  to  cfTeft  it  :  but  was  fo  far  from  fuccceding, 
chat  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  Governors,  and  was 
forced  out  of  the  city,  which  he  left  in  the  uimoft  . 
confuGon,  and  was  provoked  to  fuch  a  degree  at  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  put  it  under  aa 
intcrdia  at  his  departure. 

Two  fatìions  not  being  fufficient,  the  city  was  now 
divided  and  fubdividcd  into  fevera),  as  thofe  of  the 
People  and  Nobility,  the  .Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelines, 
the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri;  and  fome  who  wiOied  for 
the  return  of'  tfie  exiles,  being  difappointed  in  their 
hopes  now  the  Legate  was  gone,  grew  clamorous  and 
outrageous  :  fo  that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar, 
and  many  ikirmiflies  cnfued.  Thofe  that  were  moft 
a<5live  in  raifing  this  clamour,  were  the  Medici  afld 
Giugni,  who  had  openly  Tided  with  thc.Lcgatc  in  fa- 
vour gf  the  exiles. 

,    In  the  midft  of  thofe  rencounters,  which  daily  hap- 
pened in  all  parts  of  the  town,  a  fire  broke  out,  toadd 
\        t© 
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to  their  confufion,  which  fpread  from  the  Orto  dì 
San  Michefc  (where  it  firft  began)  to  the  houfcs  of 
'  the  Abbati,  ami  from  thence  to  thofe  of  the  Capon- 
facchi,  which  were  all  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  to- 
gether with  the  houfes  of  the  Macci,  Amieri,  TofcTii, 
Cipriani,  Lamberti,  Cavalcanti,  and  all  che  new  Mar- 
ket :  from  whence  the  Barnes  fpread  to  Porta  di  Santa 
Maria,  which  was  entirely  confumed  ;  and  being 
driven  by  the  wind  towards  the  old  Bridge,  they  like- 
wife  dcmoli/bcd  the  hoofes  of  the  Gherardini,  Pulci» 
Amadei,  I-ucardefi,  and  fo  many  others,  that  the 
nOmber  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred. 

Many  were  of  opinion  that  this  misfortune  was  the 
effeft  of  accident,  and  that  fome  hoofcs  took  fire  by 
chance,  whilft  the  owners  of  them  were  engaged  in  x 
fkirmifti  which  happened  at  that  time.  Others  af- 
firm, that  it  was  owing  to  the  villmy  of  Neri  Abbati, 
Prior  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  a  dilToIute  and  aban- 
doned fellow,  who,  feeing  every  body  fo  bufily  em- 
ployed, took  that  opportunity  of  doing  a  mifchief 
tor  wtóch  there  could  be  no  remedy  ;  and  that  it 
might  focceed  the  better,  and  make  him  lefs  fuf- 
peCted,  he  alfo  fet  fire  to  the  houfcs  of  his  own  friends, 
where  he  had  a  convenience  of  doing  it. 

It  WIS  in  July  1^04,  when  Florence  was  vifited  in 
this  lamentable  manner  with  fire  and  fword.  Ac 
which  time,  Gorfo  Donati  was  the  only  perfon  of  any' 
diftinó^ìon  that  did  not  take  up  arms  tn  thofe  tumults: 
lor  he  thought  that  when  all  fides  grew  tired  of  fight- 
itig,  and  inclined  to  a  reconciliation,  -he  was  the  more 
likely,  upon  that  account,  to  be  called  in  as  an  arbi- 
trator (o  decide  their  diltcrcnccs.  Accordingly,  they 
fijon  after  laid  down  their  arms,  rhooffh  more  out  of 
«earinrfs  of  their  jnifcries,  and  that  they  might  have 
rime  to  take  breath,  than  from  any  real  dcfirc  of  be- 
ing re-united,  and  living  in  peate  :  for  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  only  ftipulaccd,  that  the  Exiles  (hould  not  be 
foffered  to  return  ;  which  was  agreed  to  by  thofe  thac 
favoured  them,  merefy  becaufc  chey  proved  10  be  the 
weaker  lide. 
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The  Legate,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  being  informed 
of  thefe  new  diflurbances  at  Florence,  told  the  Pope, 
that  if  he  had  any  defire  of  compollng  them,  it  would 
be.the  bell  way,  io  his  opinion,  to  fend  for  twelve  of 
the  principal  malecontents  of  that  City,  and.tp  detain 
them  at  Rome  fur  fome  time  :  for  when  the  fomenters 
of  thofe  evils  were  removed,  it  would  be  an  cafy 
matter  to  extinguilh  them.  This  advice  was  fo  weU 
approved  of  by  the  Pope,  that  he  cited  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  thofe  citizens  to  appear  before 
htm,  (amóngfl  whom  was  Corfo  Donati)  who  readily 
obeyed  the  fummons.  But  as  foon  as  they  were  fet 
out  upon  their  journey,  the  Legate  found  means  to 
acquaint  the  Exiles,  that  if  ever  they  hoped  to  retura 
to  Florence,  that  was  their  time,  as  the  City  was  thea 
clear  of  the  only  men  thai  had  authority  enough  to 
oppofe  'their  entrance.  Upon  this  encouragemenr, 
ttiC  Citizens  that  had  been  banifhed,  drawing  together 
Mfhat  forces  they  could,  immediately  marched  towarda 
Florence,  and  not  only  entered  the- city  in  that  pare 
where  the  new  walls  were  not  yet  thoroughly  finìmed» 
but  advanced  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  St.  Giovanni. 
It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that  thofe  very  ci- 
tizens, who  but  a  little  before  had  exerted  themfelves 
in  the  moft  ftrenuous  manner  for  their  return,  when 
they  petitioned  in  an  humble  and  fubmifTive  manner 
to  be  re-admitted,  were  the  fìrd  that  took  up  arms 
againft  them,  now  they  faw  them  approach  in  a  hoftilc 
manner,  and  joined  with  the  people  to  drive  thcin 
back  again,  as  they  effi:dually  did  ;  for  fuch  was  the 
fpirit  of  patriotifm  amongft  them  in  thofe  days,  thac 
they  chearfully  gave  up  all  private  interells  and  friend- 
Ihips  for  the  fake  of  the  publick  good.  Their  mif- 
carriagc  in  this  attempt,  may  chiefly  be  imputed  ta 
leaving  part  of  their  forces  at  Laftra,  and  not  waiting 
for  Tolofetto  Uberti,  who  was  advancing  with  three 
hundred  horfe  from  Piftoia  to  their  aOìftaacct  as  they 
imagined  expedition  was  of  much  greater  importance 
than  numbers  at  that  time  :  and  indeed,  it  is  certain» 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fair  opportunity  is  often  loft  by 
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deta^  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  mull  coiilìder,  that 
precipitate  enterprizes  are  fcldom  fupported  by  a  pro- 
per force. 

After  the  Exiles  were  thus  repulfed,  the  Citizens  re- 
lapfed  into  their  former  diftraftions  :  and  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Cavalcanti  of  the  authority  which  they 
hadaffumcd,  chey  fcized  upon  theCallieof  Le  Stinchci 
in  the  Val  de  Greve,  which  had  been  in  poflTelfion  of' 
that  family  for  a  great  number  of  years  :  and  as  thofe 
who  were  then  in  this  Caftle,  were  the  firft  that  were 
committed  to  the  public  prifon  which  had  been  lately 
built,  that  edifice  from  thence  took  the  name  of  Lc 
Stinche,  which  it  ftill  retains.  The  next  ftep  that  the 
governors  of  the  commonwealth  took,  was  to  re- 
eflablifh  the  Companies  of  the  People,  and  to  retlore 
the  Colours  under  which  the  Arts  had  formerly  been 
ufed  to  aflemble  :  the  Captains,  the  Gonfabnicrs,  or 
Standard-bearers  of  the  Companies,  and  theO  Hccrs  of 
Juftice,.  were  called  together,  and  ordered  not  only 
to  affift  the  Signiory  in  times  of  peace  with  their 
counfel,  but  to  Tupport  and  defend  ihcm  by  dint  of 
arms  in  all  exigencies  and  commotions.  To  aflìft  the 
two  Judges  who  had  been  conftituted  in  the  beginning 
of  their  ftate,  they  appointed  an  officer,  called  il  Ef- 
fecutore,  or  Sheriff,  who  was  to  aft  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Gonfaloniers,  and  to  fee  their  orders  carried 
into  execution,  whenever  the  Nobility  ftiould  be  guilty 
of  any  enormity  or  aft  of  oppreffion. 

Bui  the  Pope  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Corfo  and 
the  other  eleven  Citizens,  returned  to  Florence,  where 
they  might  all  have  lived  in  peace,  if  the  rcftlefs  am- 
bition of  Corfo  had  not  occafioned  frelh  troubles. 
In  order  to  make  himr*;lf  popular,  he  conftantly  op- 
pofed  the  Nobility  in  all  their  fchemes,  and  which  way 
focvcr  he  obfcrved  the  people  to  incline,  he  turned  all 
bis  authority  to  fupport  them  in  it,  and  gain  their  af- 
feftions  :  fo  that  in  all  conrefts  and  divifions,  or  when 
they  had  any  extraordinary  point  to  carry,  they  al- 
ways reforted  to  him,  and  put  ihemfclves  under  his 
directions.  This  created  him  much  hacird  and  envy 
1 2  amongft 
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amongft  the  mod  confidcrable  Citizens»  whtcif  ?t  laft 
incr<;arcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  thac  the  faftion  of  the 
Neri  divided  and  quarrelled  amongft  themfclves,  when 
they  faw  Corfo  avail  himfclf  in  fuch  a  manner  gf  the 

Sffeftions  of  the  people,  and  join  \yilh  the  enemies  of 
tie  public  to  promote  his  qwn  private  view:  yet 
'  fuch  was  the  awe  they  Hood  in  of  his  pcrfon  and  au- 
thority, that  every  one  was  afraid  of  him.  However, 
^s  the  moft  lively  way  to  alienate  the  affedions  of  the 
people  from  him.  they  gave  oqt,  that  he  fecreily  de- 
l^gned  to  fcize  upon  the  govarnmenc,'  and  maUc  (lim-r 
felf  Kingi  which  it  was  no  dil^cult  matter  to  make 
tbem  believe,  from  his  magnj6cfnt,  and  indfed  pro- 
fufe,  manhcr  of  living,  which  far  exceeded  thófe 
bounds  of  moderation  that  ought  not  to.  be  t^anf- 
grcflcd  by  any  private  Citizen  or  Siibjcd,  andw  as  cai-, 
culatedi  they  faid,  to  ferve  fon;ie  daijgerous  pyrpofc. 
And  thisrufpicionwas  not  a  little  corroborated,  wljen  . 
tbey  f^w.him,  foon  after,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Uguccionc  della  Faggiuola,  head  of  the  Bianchì  and 
Ghibclines,  and  a  man  of  very  great  inccrcft  and 
power  in  Tufcany. 

As  foon  as  this  alliance  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  enemies,  they  grew  fo  bold  upoa  it,  thai;  they 
^ook  up  arms  againft  him  ■,  and  the  greater  pare  of 
^he  people,  inftead  of  appearing  in  his  defence,  for- 
fo.ok  hirn  and  joined  his  adverfaries|  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Rofib  della  Tpfa,  Pazziano  de  Pazzi, 
^eri  Spini,  and  Berto  Brunellefchi.  Thefc  and  their 
friends,  with  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  aflèm^ 
bled  at  the  ftcps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Siguiory,  by 
whofe  command  an  accufation  was  preferred  againl^ 
Corfo  to  Pietro  Branca,  captain  of  the  people,  as.  » 
perfon,  who,  by  the  afljftance  of  Uguccione,  afpired 
V>  make  himfclf  abfoluie.  Upon  which  impeach- 
ment, being  cited  to  appear  before  him,  he  refufcd 
to  obey  the  fummons  j  and  was  therefore  declared  4 
contumacious  rcb^l,  in  lefs  than  two  hours  after  he 
liad  been  accufcd.  This  fenrence  being  pronounced, 
the  Signiory,  with  the  Companies  of  tne  peo|Je  un- 
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àtr  ehtfir  feveral  colours,  went  directly  to  apprehend 
flirti.  Córfo,  on  the  othef  hand,  not  in  the  leaft  dif- 
mayed;  eithtr  at  the  rigour  of  the  fcntence,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Signiory,  the  numbcf  bf  his  enemies» 
or  the  inconftancy  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  Had 
■  flowdcfertcd  him,  immediately  began  to  fortif;^  his 
houfc,  in  hopes  df  being  able  to.defend  himfelf  there,' 
till  Ugaccionc  (to  whom  he  had  fent  word  of  the  dcf- 

E crate  circumftances  he  was  in)  could  come  to  his  re- 
ef. TKc  avenues  to  his  houfe  were  barricaded  and 
guarded  by  thofe  of  his  party  that  ftili  adhered -to 
nim,  in  fuch  a  .manner,  that  though  the  affailants 
were  numerous,  they  cotild  not  force  their  way  through 
fhcrii.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides 
in  this  aftion,  which  was  very  (harp  :  at  lalt,  the  peo- 
ple finding  they  could  not  enter  that  w^y,  got  into 
the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  unexpeftedly  bi"okc 
through  the  walls  of  them  into  his.  Corfo  feeing 
himfelf  thus  furrounded  on  a  fiidden  by  his  enemies, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  fuccour  from  Uguc- 
tionc,  nor  any  other  refuge  left,  refolvcd  to  try  if  it 
Was  pofliblc  to  make  his  efcape. 

Advancing,  therefore,  with  Gherardo  Bondìni,  and 
fomc  others  of  his  moft  refolute  and  faitiifal  friends, 
he  made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  that 
he  broke  through  them,  and  fitd  out  of  the  Porta 
aUaCruce.  However,  as  they  were  clofely  purfucd, 
Gherardo  was  killed  by  Boccaccio  Caviciulli,  upon 
the  Pfente  ad  Africo,  and  Corfo  taken  prifoncr  at  Ro- 
vezzano,  by  fome  Catalan  horfe  that  were  in  the  pay 
,of  the  Signiory.  But  as  he  could  riot  endure  the 
thoughts  of  being  infulted,  and  perhaps  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  viftorious  enemy,  lie  threw  himfelf  from  his 
horfe  to  the  ground,  as  they  \fere  bringing  him  bacie 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  (lain  by  one  of  the  guards  : 
his  body  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  moiiks  of 
St.  Salvi,  and  interred  withowt  any  Iblcmnity,  or  fe- 
fculchral  honours.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of 
Corfo  Trinati,  to  whom  his  country,  and  the  Neri, 
bvrtd  niuch,  both  of  thiit  good  and  bad  fortune  : 
1  3  with- 
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without  doubt,  if  he  had  not  been  of  To  reftlefs  a  dif. 
pofition,  his  memory  would  have  been  held  in  greater 
honour.  However,  his  name  deferves  to  be  ranked 
amongft  thofe  of  the  moft' eminent  men  that  our  city 
has  ever  produced  ;  though  indeed,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  turbulency  of  his  fpirit  made  both  his 
country  and  party  forget  their  obligations  to  him, 
and  ai  laft,  was  not  only  the  caufe  of  his  own  death, 
but  brought  many  evils  upon  them.  Uguccione  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Remoli,  in  his  way  to  Florence, 
with  ftipplies  to  relieve  his  fon-in-law  i  but  being  in- 
formed there,  that  he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  imagining  that  all  fuccour  would  then  be 
too  late,  he  thought  it  the  moil  prudent  way  to  turn 
back  again,  as  he  might  oiherwife  very  likely  preju- 
dice himfelf,  without  being  able  to  do  him  any  fer- 
vice. 

After  the  death  of  Corfo,  which  happened  in  the 
yeat  1308,  all  tumults  ceafed,  and  every  body  lived 
quietly,  till  news  arrived  that  Henry  the  Emperor, 
was  come  jnto  Italy  with  all  the  Florentine  Exiles  in 
his  army,  whom  he  had  promifed  to  reinflate  in  their 
country.  The  Magiftratcs,  therefore,  in  order  to  dif- 
trefs  him,  and  leflen  the  number  of  their  enemies^ 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  fuch  as  had  been  rebels, 
and  invited  ihem  to  return  ;  excepting  fome  particu- 
lar perfons  exprefsly  mentioned.  Thofe  that  were 
excluded,  were  moftly  of  thp  Ghibelinc  faftion,  and 
certain  of  the  Bianchi  ;  amongtt  whom,  were  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  Sons  of  Veri  de  Cerchi,  and  of  Giano 
della  Bella.  They  likcwifc  fcnt  to  follicit  the  aflilUnce 
of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  but  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it  as  allies,  they  gave  him  the  government  of 
their  City  for  6ve  years,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
defend  and  protcfl:  them  as  his  fobjeifts.  The  Em- 
peror, in  his  paflage,  arrived  at  Pifa,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned,  in  the  year 
1312;  and  being  determined  to  humble  the  Floren- 
tines, he  marched  by  the  way  of  Perugia  and  Arezzo 
10  Florence,  a.id  fat  down  with  his  army  at  the  Mo- 
'     paftery 
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niftcry  of  St.  Salvi,  about  a  mile  from  the  city» 
«here  he  continued  fìfiy  days  without  gaining  finy 
advantage.  At  lad,  when  he  found  that  enterprize 
not  likely  to  fuccced  as  he  expefted,  he  returned  to 
Fifa,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Frederick, 
King  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Naples.  "For  which  purpofe,  he  marched  that  way 
with  his  army  ;  but  at  a  time  when  he  thought  him- 
felf  fare  of  fuccefs,  and  Robert  was  fo  frighted  thac 
he  gave  up  his  kingdom  for  loft,  the  Emperor  died 
at  Buonconvento. 

It  happened  not  long  after,  that  Ugucciohe  della 
Faggiuola  firft  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pifa,  and  then 
oS  Lucca,  by  the  afTillance  of  the  Ghibelines  ;  from 
whence  he  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
neighbouring  ftates.  The  Florentines,  therefore,  to 
free  thcmfelves  from  the  terror  occafioned  by  his  in- 
curfions  into  their  territories,  invited  Peter,  King  Ro- 
bert's brother,  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  com* 
mand  of  their  forces.  Uguccione,  on  the  other 
hand,  ncglefted  no  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  adding  to  the  power  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
panly  by  force,  partly  by  artiBce,  had  made  himfelf 
matter  of  fevcral  caftlcs  in  the  Vales  of  Arno  and 
Nievole  :  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to 
Monte  Catini,  where  the  FlorentineB  refolved  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  (top  his  career,  and  ex- 
tinguilh  a  flame  that  otherwife  might  polTibly  devour 
their  whole  country.  For  this  purpofe,  having  raifcd 
a  very  powerful  army,  they  marched  into  the  Vale 
of  Nievole,  where  they  gave  battle  to  Uguccione, 
and  were  «tterly  defeated,  after  a  bloody  engagement. 
in  which  they  loft  above  two  thoufand  men,  bcfidea 
their  General  Peter,  the  King's  brother,  whofc  body 
could  never  be  found.  The  viftory,  however,  was 
not  attended  with  any  great  rejoicings  on  the  fide  of 
Uguccione,  as  one  of  his  Tons,  and  many  other  offi- 
cers of  diftinAion,  were  killed  in  it. 

After  this  overthrow;  the  Florentines  immediately 
began  to  fortify  the  towns  round  about  them,  and 
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applied  to  King  Robert  for  another  General  ;  upon 
\(rhich,    he  fcnt  them  the   Count  di   Andrja»    com- 
monly called  Corint  Novello,    whofe  bad  conduct, 
added  to   the   impatient  temper  of  the    Florentines    ■ 
(which  is  foon  tired  of  any  form  of  government,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  factions  upon  every  accident)  occa- 
fioned  the  city  to  divide  again,  nocwithftanding  the 
war  they  were  engaged  in  with  Uguccione  ;  and  fome 
declared  for  King  Robert,    and  fomc   againfl:  him. 
The  chief  of  his  enemies  were  Simone  della  Tofa, 
the  Magalloti,  and  fome  other  popular  families  who 
"had  the  grealcft  power  in  the  government.     Thefc 
perfons   fent  firft  into  France,    and  then  into  Ger- 
many,  to  raife  men  and  invite  officers,  in  order  to 
rid  themfclves  of  their  new  Governor  -,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  could  not  procure  either.     As  how- 
ever they    were    determined    to    carry  their  point, 
and  as  neither  Germany  nor  France  would  iupply 
them   with    a  .Governor,    they  chofc  one  from   the 
neighbourhood;    and  having  taken  arms  and  drove 
the  Count  out  of  the  city,  they  fcnt  for  one  Landò 
of  Agobio,  and  made  him  their  £0ecutore,  or  ra- 
thelr  Executioner,    with  Jul!  power  over  all  the  Ci- 
tizens.    Landò,  being  naturally  cruel  and  rapacious, 
went  about  the  city  with  a  gang  of  armed  men  at  his 
-    heels,  hanging  Up  firfi-  one  man  and  then  ajiother,  aa 
ihofe  that  had  fcnt  for  him  gave  him  diretìions,  and 
at  laft  grew  fo  infolent,  that  he  coined  bad  money  with 
the  Florenxir.e  ftamp,  which  no  body  had  courage 
enough  to  oppofe  :  to  fuch  a  height  of  power  had  h* 
arrived  by  the  dilTenfion  of  the  citizens  !  Mifefible 
bdeed,  and  much  to  be  lamented  was  the  condition 
of  the  city  at  that  time,  which  neither  the  bitter  re- 
membrance of  the  .evils  produced  by  their  former  di- 
vifions,  nor  the  dread  of  a  forelga  enemy  at  their 

fates,  nor  the  authority  qf  a  King,  was  fufficient  to 
eep  united  ;  though  their  pofieffions  were  at  the  fame 
time  daily  ravaged  and  plundered»  abroad  by  Uguc- 
cione, and  at  home  by  Latido, 
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The  Nobility,  moft  of  the  confiderable  Commoners» 
and  all  the  Guclphs,  took  the  King's  fide,  and  hated 
Landò  and  thofe  that  I'upponcd  him  :  bue  as  their 
enemies  had  the  power  in  their  harfds,  they  could 
BOC  declare  tiicmfctves  publickly  without  extreme 
danger.  However,  that  they  mipht  not  Iccm  want- 
ing in  any  endeavours  to  free  thfinfelves  from  fo  ig- 
nominious a  yoke,  they  «rote  privately  to  King  Ro- 
bert, and  entreated  him  to  appoint  Count  Guido  da 
Butttfolle  his  Lieutenant  at  Florence,  which  he  rea- 
dily complied  with  :  and  the  other  party  (though 
they  had  the  Signiory  on  their  fide)  durft  not  venture 
to  oppofc  a  man  of'  fo  eftablifhed  a  reputation.  But 
the  Count  foon  found  he  had  very  little  authority  in 
the  city,  as  the  Magiftracy  and  the  Gonfaloniers  of 
the  feveral  companies  openly  favoured  Landò  and  his 
friendi. 

During  thefe  troubles  in  Florence,  the  daughter  of 
Alben,  King  of  Bohemia,  paflTed  through  that  city 
(to  meet  her  huftwnd  Charles,  the  fon  of  King  Ro- 
bert) where  Ibc  was  received  by  the  King's  friends 
with  great  honour  i  and,  upon  their  complaints  of 
the  mifct-able  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  tyranny 
flf  Landò  and  his  party,  (he  ufed  her  good  offices  {a 
tfeflually,  and  obtained  them  fo  many  grants  and 
favours  from  the  King  before  (he  left  them,  that  the 
Citizens  were  at  lad  reconciled  and  re-united,  Landò 
deprived  of  bis  authority,  and  fent  back  again  to 
Agobbio,  fatiated  with  blood  and  rapine.  After  his 
departure,  there  eiifued  another  refofm  in  the  State, 
by  which,  the  government  of  the  city  was  continued 
10  the  King  for  three  jidts  longer  :  and  as  the  feverf 
that  were  then  in  the  SigtHory  wcne  all  of  Lando's 
parly,  fix  others  were  added  to  them  of  the  King'j 
■nd  ihey  cesitinoed  thirteen  for  feme  time;  but  were 
•fctwtrdsf  reduced  to  fevcn  again,  their  former  num- 
ber. About  this  time,  Ugoccionc  was  driven  out  of 
Luc»  and  rifa',  and  fuccceded  in  the  government  of 
ihofe  two  cities  iff  Caftnicclo  Caftracanr,  a  Lncchefe-, 
who  be)0{(  a.  fpiritcd  young  man  and  fonunate  in  all 
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his  undertakings,  very  foon  became  the  head  of  the 
Ghitdinc  fadion  inTufcany.  The  Florentines  there- 
fore laying  afide  their  private  difcords,  were  chiefly 
employed  for  fcveral  years  in  endeavouring  to  ob- 
ftrudl  the  growth  of  Caftruccio's  power  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  they  found  that  tono  purpofe,  in  taking 
proper  meafures  to  defend  thetnfclves  agatnft  him. 
And  that  the  Signiory  might,  proceed  wtih  maturer 
deliberation,  and  execute  with  greater  authority,  they 
chofe  twelve  Citizens  whom  they  called  Buonhuomint, 
without  whofe  advice  and  confcnt,  the  Signiory  were 
not  to  pafs  any  i&  of  importance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dominion  of  king  Robert 
exjMred,  and  the  government  once  more  reverted  to 
the  Citizens,  who  again  fet  up  the  fame  form  of  ma- 
giftracy  that  had  been  formerly  inftituted,  and  conti- 
nued united  whilft  they  were  ia  fo  much  fear  of  Ca- 
ftruccio;  who,  after  many  enterprizcs  againft  the  Go- 
vernors of  LAinigiana,  at  lalt  fat  down  before  Prato. 
The  Florentines  alarmed  at  this  news,  refolved  to  re- 
lieve it,  and  for  that  purpofe,  having  Ihut  up  their 
jhops,  they  marched  towards  that  place  with  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  but  in  a 
tumultuous  'and  dtforderly  manner.  And  to  leflen 
the  force  of  Ca(lruccio  and  add  to  their  own,  a  Pro- 
clamation was  ilTued  by  the  Signiory,  that  every'ezile 
of  the  Guelph  party,  who  came  in  to  the  relief  of 
Prato,  Ihould  afterwards  have  liberty  to  return  home: 
which  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  they  were  joined 
by  above  four  thoufand  of  them,  and  their  army  be- 
came fo  formidable  by  this  reinforcement  that  they 
marched  with  all  expedition  to  Prato.  But  Caftruccio 
being  afraid  of  fo  great  a  force,  and  not  caring  to 
run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  retreated  to  Lucca. 

Upon  this  retreat,  there  arofe  great  difputes  in  the 
camp  of  the  Florentines,  betwixt  the  Nobility  and  the 
people.  The  people  would  have  purfued  him  and 
forced  him  to  an  engagement,  in  hopes  that  a  viflory 
would  have  totally  ruined  him  :  but  the  Nobility 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  i  alledging,  they 
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had  already  fufficicntly  expofcd  their  own  city  for  the 
relief  of  Prato,  which  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  neceOicy  wai 
uoavoidable  :  but,  now  there  was  no  manner  of  occa- 
fion>  little  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  loft,  ic 
vould  be  madncfs  to  trmpt  fortune.  After  long  de- 
batfs,  without  coming  to  any  refolution,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Signiory,  which,  confiding  of 
Commoners  as  well  as  Nobility,  felt  into  the  fame  dif- 
ference of  opinions  :  and  this  coming  to  be  known  in 
the  city,  a  vaft  number  of  the  people  afTembled  ta 
the  Piazza,  and  threatened  the  Nobility  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  ihcy  were  terrified  and  gave  way  to  them^ 
But  as  it  was  fo  late  before  they  came  to  fuch  a  refo- 
lution, and  even  then  againft  the  inclination  of  many, 
the  enemy  had  fufficient  time  to  retire  in  fafeiy  t» 
Lucca  :  at  which  the  people  were  fo  trxafperated 
againft  the  Nobility,  that  the  Signiory  refufed  to  per- 
form the  promife  they  had  made,  by  their  defìre,  to 
the  exiles  that  came  in  upon  the  proclamation.  The 
exiles  hearing  of  this,  rcfolved  on  their  pare  to  force 
their  way  into  the  city  if  poflible,  and  accordingly 
prcfented  themfelves  at  the  gate»,  to  be  admitted  be- 
fore the  reft  of  the  army  came  '  up  :  but  this  attempt 
being  forcfeen  and  expeAed,  did  not  fucceed,  for  thcjr 
were  driven  back  again  by  thofe  that  were  left  in  the 
town.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to  obtain  by 
treaty  what  they  could  not  by  force,  and  fent  eight 
deputies  to  remind  the  Signiory  of  their  promife,  and 
the  dangers  they  had  expofcd  themfelves  to  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  and  that  they  relied  upon  their,  good 
faith  for  the  ftipulated  recompence  of  their  fcrvices. 
The  Nobility,  therefore,  having  joined  in  that  pro- 
mife with  the  Signiory,  and  given  their  word  that 
they  would  fee  it  performed,  thought  themfelves  ob- 
liged in  honour  to  ufe  all  their  intereft  in  favour  of 
the  exiles,  which  they  did  :  but  the  Commons  being 
enraged  that  the  enterprize  againft  Caftruccio  had  not 
been  profecutcd  as  they  thought  it  ought  to  have 
been,  would  not  concur  with  them  ;  which  afterwards 
brought  not  only  great  difgrace,  but  alfo  much  trou- 
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Me  upon  the  city.  For  many  of  the  Nobility  being 
difguftcd  at  this  denial,  refolved  to  have  recoorfe  to 
other  expedients,  and  promifed  the  Guelph-t,  that  if 
they  would  appear  in  arms  before  che  city,  ihey  would 
aUo  raife  an  inlbrreftion  within  it  to  alTifi  them.  But 
this  defiL'n  being  difcovered  the  day  before 'it  was  to 
have  -been  put  in  execution,  when  the  exiles  came  upi 
ihey  found  the  Citizens  ready  armed,  and  in  fuch  or- 
«fer,  not  only  to  repel  them,  but  to  fupprcfs  any  rif- 
ing  within  the  walls,  that  no  body  durft  offer  to  rtiove  : 
fo  that  they  gave  up  ihe  enterprize  and  drew  off  agsitt 
without  making  any  further  effort  at  that  ttme.  Af- 
«r.  their  departure,  it  was  thought  fit  that  thofc  per- 
fons  (hould  be  punifhed  who  had  invited  them  thi- 
ther :  nevertheiefs,  though  every  one  knew  who  the 
delinquents  were,  yet  no  body  durft  fo  much  as  pome 
them  out,  much  lefs  accufe  them.  But  that  the  truth 
might  be  told  without  refervc,  it  was  ordered,  thai 
any  members  of  the  general  council  (hould  be  allowed 
to  write  down  their  names  upon  a  piece  of  paper  ind 
deliver  it  privately  to  the  Captain  of  the  people:  which 
•  being  done,  the  perfons  accutcd  were,"  Amerif^o  Do- 
nati, Tegghiaio  Ffefcobaldi,  and  Lotteringo  Gherar* 
«lini,  whole  judges  being  more  favourable  than  pef 
Itaps  their  crimes  deferved,  they  were  only  fined  a 
certain  fum  of  money  and  difcharged. 

From  the  tumults  which  happened  in  Florence  upi 
on  the  approach  of  the  exiles,  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  one  Captain  only  in  every  Company  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  fufficient  :  it  was  ordered  therefore,  that 
each  Company  for  the  future  ftiould  have  three  or 
ftur,  and  that  every  Gonfalonier  fhould  have  tjvo  or 
three  other  Enfigns  under  him  called  Pennonn  ieri,  that  fo 
Upon  tnf  emergency,  when  the  whole  Company  could 
not  be.  drawn  out,  feme  parr  of  it  might  be  employed 
under  one  of  thofe  officers.  And  as  it  generally  hap- 
pens in  all  commonwealths,  that  after  any  revolutioii 
er  remarkable  crifis,  fome  or  other  of  the  old  lawS 
ave  abrogared  ahd  new  ones  made  in  their  room-,  fy 
iBough  the  Sigmory  at  firft  was  changed  every  two 
^-.    months, 
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i^oncbs,  yet  fhc  magìftratés  that  vere  then  in  office, 
living  gre^t  i>9wer,  took-  upon  themfelves  to  confti- 
tjite  a  Signpry  qui  of  all  the  moft  confìderable  Ctiizrni, 
tp  continue  forty-  months,  whofe  names  were  co  b» 
put  intp  a  Bag  or  P^rre,  and  a  certaiil  niimbcr  of 
them  drawn  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  every  fecond 
rnonth.  This  method  ce  ele£tk>Q  ai;  tiril  was  called 
Im^or&MoiK  and  afterwards  Squitsino.  Bui,  as  many 
of  the  citizens  brgan  to  fufpeét  their  names  were  noe 
in  the  Puric,  there  was  a,fre(h  Imborfation  before  the 
forty  months  expired.  From  henoc  arofe  the  ufe  of 
the  ^urfe  if)  creacing  all  their  Magiftratcs  both  ai  home 
and  abro^,  whicn  continued  for  a  confidcrablc  time  : 
whereas  before,  when  the  ok)  Magtftraies  went  out  of 
c^ce,  new  ofies  were  always  chofen  by  the  council. 
^(id  as  ttiis  Vita,  not  to  be  renewed  till  after  a  term  of 
^bftve  three  years,  il  was  thought  they  had  in  a  great 
meafur^  exti^guiChed  the  caufes  of  all  fuch  difgufta 
a^d  tmiiuUs  as  ufed  to  happen  from  the  fretjvieat  re- 
turn pf  £^£tÌQi)s  and  the  numhe;  of  Competitors  for 
the  Nl^i^racy  :  fuch  was  the  remedy  which  for  want 
of  a  better,  they  were  forced  to  pj-ovJde  againft  ohote 
evils,  not  bcwg  aware  h/ayt  Ictleadvantageaad  hou* 
qaany  it)Ìfchìefs  were  likely  to  flow  from  it.' 

In  the  year  1325,  Caftruccio  having  Ibized  upon 
fiftoia,  was  become  fó  fbrmidabfe,  that  the  Floren- 
tines beginning  to  ftand  io  great  awe  of  him,  refbtved 
to  at'ack  hifO  before  he  had  eftabliOted  himlélf  in 
his  n^w  dominion,  and  if  poflible^  to  wreft  ti  out  of 
bis  band«  agian.  In  confequence  of  which,  they  af- 
fcmbled  twenty  thoufaud  /oot  and  three  thoufand 
borie  (molt  of  whom  vvere  Florentines  and  che  reft 
^lilies)  and  encamped  before  Alto  Pafcio  -,  by  the  re- 
^Àìon  of  which  tbey  hoped  to  prevent  a>ny  relief 
from  being  thrown  into  Piftoia.  in  tJiia  enterprise 
|hey  fuc^eeded,  and  ffom  thence  advanced  towards 
Lucca,  fpoUing  and  ravaging  the  whole  country  : 
but  by  the  ill  condu^  and  treachery  of  Raxnondo  da 
Cardona,  their  commander  in  chief,  they  reaped  but 
Tiulc  advantage  &ofn  this  progrcfs.    For  as  he  fair 
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the  Florentines  had  been,  fo  liberal  in  difpofing  of 
tliemfclvcs,  that  they  had  fometimes  conferred  their 
government  upon  Kings,  fometimes  upon  Legates, 
and  fometimes  upon  perfons  of  much  inferior  quality, 
he  thought  if  he  could  reduce  them  to  any  «ctrc- 
jnity,  they  perhaps  would  make  him  their  Prince. 
For  this  purpofc,  he  was  very  importunate  with  them  . 
to  give  him  the  fame  command  in  the  city  that  he  had 
over  their  army  i  as  he  pretended  he  could  not  other- 
wife  cither  require  or  expeft  that  neceffary  obedience 
which  was  due  to  a  General.  But  finding  the  Flo- 
rentines did  not  care  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
he  trifled  away  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  whilft  Ca- 
ftruccto  omitted  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  advan- 
tage that  his  indolence  afforded  him.  For  the  latter 
having  reinforced  himfelf  with  fupplies  from  the  Vil- 
conti  and  other  Princes  of  Lombardy,  Ramondo, 
who  before  might  have  gained  a  vtdory,  if  he  had 
not  betrayed  his  mafters,  now  behaved  in  fo  un- 
foldier  like  a  manner  that  he  could  not  even  make  his 
cfcape  from  the  enemy  ;  but  whilft  he  was  retreating 
from  them  by  very  ftiort  and  (low  marches,  he  was 
overtaken  and  attacked  by  Caftruccio  near  Alto 
Pafcio,  where,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  in 
which  his  forces  were  utterly  routed,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  Citizens  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
he  himfelf  alio  loft  bis  life,  receiving  that  puniih- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  fortOne,  which  his  perfidy 
and  ambition  had  merited  from  the  Florentines. 

The  havock  which  Caftruccio  made  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Florence  after  (his  viftory,  the  depredations, 
imprifonments,  burnings,  and  every  other  kind  of 
devaftaiion,  are  not  to  be  defcribed  :  for  as  he  had 
nobody  to  make  head  againft  him  for  feveral  months, 
lie  over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  did  what  he 
pleafed,  whilft  the  Florentines  thought  it  no  fmall 
matter  to  fave  their  city  after  fuch  a  defeat.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  were  not  reduced  to  (o  low  an  ebb, 
but  they  railed  large  fums  of  money,  affembled 
forces,  and  fent  to  their  allies  for  afliftance;  but  no 
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provtfìons  were  fufficient  to  (lop  the  progrefa  of  foch 
an  enemy.  They  were  forced  therefore,  to  make  an 
offirr  of  their  government.  CO  Charles  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria and  foD  to  King  Robert,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  undertake  to  defend  them  i  for  as  that  fatniljr 
had  been  ufed  to  rule  over  them,  ibey  chofe  rather  to 
Ibelter  themfelvea  under  him  as  their  Prince,  than 
to  truft  to  him  as  an  ally.  But  Charles  himfelf  being 
eng^ed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  fent  Gualtiier  (a- French- 
man, and  Duke  of  Athens)  as  his  Lieutenant,  to 
ukc  po0c0ion  of  ihcgovernment,  who  new  modelled 
the  Magiftracy  as  he  thought  fit.  His  behaviour, 
however,  was  fo  modell  and  temperate,  and  fo  con- 
trary to  his  true  natural  difpofuion,  (as  Ihall  be  {hewn 
hereafter)  that  he  gained. the  aSèftìons  of  every  one.  : 

After  the  wars  in  Sicily  were  over,  Charles  came 
io  perfon  to  Florence,  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and- 
made  his  entry  in  July  1326.  His  arrival  gave  fomc 
check  to  Caftruccio,  and  prevented  him  from  roving 
jiboui  the  country  and  plundering  it  without  coniroul, 
as  he  had  done  before.  But,  if  the.citiEcns  laved 
any  thing  abroad,  it  was  loft  again  at  home  -,  and 
when  their  enemies  were  thus  curbed,  they  became  a 
prey  to  the  infolcnce  and  oppreHion  of  their  friends: 
for  as  the  Signiory  were  entirely  under  the  inHuence 
of  the  Duke,  he  exacted  four  hundred  thoufand  flo- 
rins from  the  city  in  the  fpace  of.  one  year,  though  it 
was  exprefsly  llipulated  in  the  agreement  made  with 
tiim,  that  he  fliould  not  raife  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  in  the  whole  :  befides  which,  either  Charles, 
or  his  Father,  were  continually  laying  fome  heavy  tax 
or  other  upon  the  Citizens. 

Thefe  miferics  were  ftill  incrcafed  by  new  jealoufiea 
and  frelh  enemies.  For  the  Ghtbelines  of  Lombardy 
were  fo  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Tufcaay,- 
that  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  and  other  Princes  of  that  pro- 
vince, by  dint  of  money  and  fair  promifcs,  prevailed  "up- 
on Lewis  of  Bavaria,  (who  had  been  eleflcd  Emperor, 
contrary  to  the  Pope's  inclination)  to  march  into  Italy 
vitih  an  army.    In  confequence  of  which,  he  came 

into 
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into  Lombardy,  and  from  thence  advancing  into 
Tufcaiw,  made  hitnfelf  mafter  of  Ptfa,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  C^ruccioi  and  having  received  a  cofifider- 
able  fupply  of  money,  he  marched  on  towards  Rome. 
Upon  which,  Charles  began  to  chink  the  kkigdom 
«f  Naples  in  nofmall  danger;  and  leaving  Philippo 
S^inetto  his  Lieutenant  at  Florence,  he  returned  thi-* 
Cher  in  all  haftc  with  the  forces  that  be  had  brought 
along  with  hino.  ^Afier  his  departure,  Caftruccio 
lèized  upon  Fila,  and  the  Florentines  having  got  pof- 
IblTion  of  Piftoia  by  treaty,  he  marched  immediately 
to  recover>it,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  fo  much 
vigour  and  refolution,  that  though  t^e  Florentines 
made  many  attempts  to  reHeve  it,  fometimes  by  at- 
tacking his  army,  fometimes  by  nmking  incurfions 
imo  his  other  territories,  yet,  all  their  endeavours 
were  ineffe^ual  :  for  fo  firmly  determined  was  he  to 
chaftife  Piltoia,  and  keep  the  Florentines  under,  thai 
the  Piftoians  were  forced'  to  furrcnder  and  receive  him 
once  more  fortheirLord;  by  whioh  heacqurred  great 
reputation  ■,  but  foon  after  fell  fick  and  died  in  the 
midft  of  his  victories,  as  he  was  returning  to  Lucca. 
And  as  it  generally  happens,  that  either  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  accidents  are  attended  by  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Lord  oft 
Florence,  died  at  Naples  much  about  the  fame  time. 
So  that  the  Florentines  were  fuddcniy  and  unespefl:- 
edly  delivered  from  the  oppreOlon  of  one,  and  the 
dread  of  the  other  ;  and  having  once  more  recovered 
their  liberty,  began  to  reform  the  commonwealth 
again,  abrogating  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  M 
former  councils,  and  creating  two  new  ones  in  their 
room,  one  of  which  confifted  of  three  hundred-  of 
the  Commons,  the  other  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
of  both  Commoners  and  Nobility  ;  the  for-mer  wb3 
called  the  Coutiàl  cf  the  People,  the  latter,  the  Gtmmtn 
Coimcil. 

The  Emperor,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ftt  u{> 

an  Antipope,  did  many  -things  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

Church,  and  attempted  feveral  others,  v^hich  he  wa« 
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Sot  able  to'  efftift  *  :  upon  which,  he  left  Rottìc  with 
}ìQ  little  dìfhonour,  and  went  to  Fifa,  where  eight 
ìiundrtd  German  hoffe,  either  for  wane  of  pay,  or 
tecauie  they  vtère  diffaiisfìéd  with  his  coriddft,  imme- 
diately mutinied  and  fortified  themfelvts  at  Monte- 
chiaro  upon  the  Cerugllo.  Thefe  forces,  after  he  was 
gone  from  Fifa,  towards  Lombardy,  madethemfelvej 
mafters  of  Lucca,  and  drove  out  Fraticifco  Caftra- 
fcani,  whom  the  EmperoJ-  had  deputed  to  govern  itj 
and  being  defirous  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  they  of- 
fered it  to  thri  Florentines  for  twenty  thodfand  Borins, 
which  they  refufed  to  give,  by  the  advice  of  Simone 
Uella  Tofà.  Hdppyhad  it  been  for  their  city,  if  the 
Florentines  had  perfevercd  in  that  rtfolutiori  :  but  a& 
they  foon  after  changed  their  mind,  it  was  of  verjr 
great  prejudice  to  them;  for  though  they  refufed  it 
when  they  might  have  had  the  peaceable  polTeffion  of 
it  at  fo  cheap  i  i-ate,  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
pay  a  much  larger  fum  for  it,  and  could  not  keep  it 
When  they  had  dohe  ;  which  gatfe  occafion  to  man)^ 
fubfequent  diftu^banceS  ahd  Changtfs  of  government 
in  Florence. 

The  purchafj  of  Lucca  being  thus  rejcfted  by  the 
Flofciitines,  it  Was  bought  by  Gherardmo  Spinoli,  A 

*  The  Pope  had  excommuninted  hinr  in  1318,  and  decUrtd  hint 
to  liive  forfeited  the  'em|>ire  Lewi*,  on  the  wber  hand,  employed 
leverai  peni  to  write  igainft  the  Pope,  wlioin  he  fttled  Jameiof  Ca- 
hor».  And  not  contenting  himfelf  with  tliia,  he  enccied  Itity  the 
next  year,  and  fet  up  a  ceitain  FràncilMn,  called  Pietro  Ramuccio 
de  Corberìa,  ai  Ami|iaprj  by  the  t\ime  of  NicholM  V.  who  crowned 
Lewii,  and  declared  John  KXII.  aa  Heretic,  and  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  Papacy,  Tliis  violent  manner  of  proceeding  olfended  th« 
Emv>«for'"  fri*"''*  to  ludi  a  degi-ee,  that  ihey  deferted  iiimf  fo  that 
be  aficrwai^s  defiied  to  be  reconciled  to  Benedici  XIL  in  13)6,  and 
to  Clement  VI,  in  j  14:^.  Bin  being  unwillinf^  to  ftibmit  to  the  con- 
ditioni  that  were  offered  liini,  viz.  That  he  fliould  furrender  the  em- 
pire and  all  hi)  ellates  to  the  Oiiirch,  and  hold  tlttni  only  at  th« 
good  will  of  the  Pope,  he  was  declared  "  obftinate  and  contuma- 
cioua."  And  at  the  follicitation  of  Clement  VI.  and  Philip  of  Vti> 
loiii  RJnf;  of  France,  (whom  Lewis  bad  provoked,  by  tiding  with 
Edwaid  III.  King  of  England  again»  him)  the  EleAon  chofe  in  hit 
room,  Charìeiot  LuaemOourg,  who  was  the  fourth  Emt^rorof  that 
nime.  This  was  in  n+fi.  Lewis  died  the  oeit  yearof  poifon,  or 
at  otbenfiiyi  by  a  fall  from  hiihorfe,  at  the  age  of  li xty- three.  Bsov. 
Annat. 
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Genoefe,  for  thirty  choufand  Florins.  But  u  it  ti 
the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  cool  and  indif&renc  about 
fuch  things  as  >re  proffered  them»  and  eager  in  their 
deGres  to  obtain  what  is  difficult,  or  out  of  their 
reach  »  fo  when  the  Florentine*  heard  that  city  was 
fold  for  fuch  a  trifle,  they  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
ihit  they  had  it  not  themfelves,  and  angry  at  thofe 
who  had  dilTuadcd  them  from  buying  it  :  however, 
as  it  was  now  too  l^e,  they  refolved  to  take  it  by 
force  ^  and  for  that  purpofe,  Tent  their  army  to  make 
an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  the  Lucchefe.  In 
the  tpean  time,  the  Emperor  had  quitted  Italy  j  and 
the  Ancipope,  by  order  of  the  Fifans»  was  fent  prt- 
foner  into  France. 

After  the  death  of  Caftruccio,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1318.  the  Florentines  cominued  quiet  at 
home,  tilt  1340,  and  intent  only  upon  their  affairs 
abroad  :  during  which  time,  they  were  engaged  in 
ieveral  wars,  efpecially  in  Lombardy,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  John,  King  of  Bohemia  ^,  '  into  that  province; 
.and  in  Tufcany,  on  the  account  of  Lucca.'  .They 
likcwife  raifed  feveral  new  and  beautiful  ediflcea  in 
jheir  city,  particularly  the  Tower  of  St.  Reparata, 
after  a  plan  given  them  by  Giotto  -f,  the  nooft  cele- 

•  He  w»  a  Prince  of  great  couraee,  and  dilli nguifbed  himrdf  ai 
fuch  in  thele  wan,  before  which  he  Aid  taken  ufMn  htmfelfibe  title 
of  Kingof  Poland,  and  waged  war  tgaintt  tbe  poffeflbr  of  tfaecrowa 
there.    He  loft  one  of  bit  ejci    in  battle,  and  goÌn|;  to  Moat* 

Jelier  to  try  if  he  could  find  any  relief  from  the  phf  Itctant  there,  a 
ewifli  Oofior,  whom  he  employed,  treated  him  in  fo  nnftilfii]  « 
manner,  that  he  dcprired  him  of  the  other.  Opan  thit  occafion,  the 
King  of  Poland,  ai  it  ii  reported,  fent  bim  word,  that  he  delired  tbty 
two  Dnlv  might  decìde  their  quarrett  in  a  private  room,  wkh  each  s 

riyard  in  ht«  hand.  But  King  John  returned  for  anfwer,  ■•  that 
muli  firft  pull  out  both  hit  eyes  to  make  the  duel  eqtnl,"  Hia 
blindnefi  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  war  in  perfon.  He 
went  into  France  with  fuccourt  lo  the  aid  of  Fhilip  of  Vejoit,  and  wax 
not  only  prefent,  but  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  CrelTy,  which 
the  French  loS,  Auguft  iti,  )j4d.  He  caufed  hiihorre  to  be  faftened 
by  the  bridle  to  ot»e  of  the  belt  horfimen  he  had,  and  then  mflied 
furiouQy  intothe  thick  of  the  enemy,  fword  in  hand,  where  he  waa 
at  laft  killed,  ai  might  be  well  evpeaed.  Charlei  IV.  hi*  fon,  long 
of  Bohemia  and  Em (leror,  giveaafulleraccount  of  all  thele  thinga  in 
the  Memoiia  of  hit  fatber'i  Life- 

.    f  Thii  Giotto  wai  fdiolar  to  Ciambue,  and  bom  pear  Florence, 
in  the  year  ii7<.    He  wai  a  good  Sculptor  and  ArcbÌ(e&,  u  well  aa 
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brated  pauiter  and  architcA  (^  thole  times  :  and  ia 
tile  year  1333*  after  an  inundation  of  tht  Arno,  in 
which  the  water  role  twelve  yards  perpendicular  in 
fonfK  parts  of  Florence,  carried  away  feveral  bridges, 
and  demoliflied  many  houfcs,  they  repaired  all  with' 
great  diligence  and  expence.  But  in  the  year  1340, 
new  difturbances  arofe. 

The  governors  of  thè  City  had  two  ways  of  tnaiti- 
taining  and  increaGng  their  authority.  One  was,  bf 
managing  the  Imborfatìons  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  al> 
ways  toTecure  the  Signiory  cither  to  themfelves  or 
their  creatures;  the  other,  by  getting  Rettori,  or 
Judges  chofen,  who  they  knew  would  be  favourable  ' 
to  them  in  their  fcntences  and  determinations.  The 
latter  of  which  expedients,  they  thought  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that,  not  concent  with  two  Judges,  as  they 
had  been  formerly,  they  fometimesconllituted  a  third, 
whom  they  called  Captain  of  the  Guards  ;  with  which 
officCj  they  had  now  veftcd  Jacomo  Gabrieli  d'Agob* 
bio,  and  given  him  an  abfolute  power  over  the  Ci» 
tizens.  This  Jacomo,  underthe  dircftion  of  thego-  ■ 
vernors,  behaved  with  the  moll  fhamelefj  infolence 
and  partiality,  daily  injuring  or  affronting  iTSme  body 
orother,  particularly  Pietro  de  Bardi,  and  Bardo  Fref- 
cobaldi  ;  who  being  nobly  born,  and  men  of  high 
fpirit,  were  provoked  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  a  ftrao- 
ger  Ihould  be  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  few  o( 
their  fellow -citizens  thac  had  the  power  in  their 
hands,  on  purpofe^  to  infult  and  abiife  all  ^thc  reft, 
that  ihcy  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  many  other 
noble  families,  and  fome  of  the  Commoners,  that 
were  diigulted  at  (o  tyrannical  a  government,  to. re- 
venge themfelves,  both  upon  him  and  thofc  that  had 

kbettcr  P;imr«r,  thin  hi>  Maftrr  :  for  lie  began  to  ffinke  off  the  &W- 
Jitfi  of  the  Greek  miiiner,  endeavouring  to  give  r  freer  air.  to  hi» 
Head*,  with  more  of  nature  in  hU  colouring,  and  e»lier  itticudei  to 
hi*  figure*.  )Iii  belt  piece  is  flill  in  one  of  the  Churcbei  at  Florence, 
repre renting;  the  Deatn  of  the  Virein  Mrnry,  with  tlie  Apoftlei  round 
about  ber.  The  attitude*  of  which  Story.  Michael  Angelo  uTed  tv 
&y,  «mid  not  be  better  defigned.  Sec  frelnoy'i  An  of  Paintinj,  . 
p.  >5+. 
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.  been  the  òccafion  of  his  coming  thither.    For  this 

,  purpofe*  it  was  agreed  amongft  the  conrpirators,  that 
every  one  of  theni  fhould  get  together  as  many  armed 
men  as  he  could  in  his  houfe  j  and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Feftival  of  All  Saints,  when  the  people 
were  gone  to  Church  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  their 

departed  friends -f,  they  fhould  take  up  arms,. kill 
the  Captain , and  principal  Governors,  and  make  new 
laws  and  magiftrates  to  reform  the  State.  But  as  k 
generally  happens,  that  when  defperate  refolucwns 
come  CO  be  maturely  confidered,  many  dangers  and 

.  impediments  occur,  which  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
Confpirators  i  fo  plots  that  are  not  fpeedily  executed, 
are  for  the  raoft  part  unfuceefsful,  as  this  was.  For 
Andrej  de  Bardi,  one  of  the  accomplices,  weighing 
the  matter  coolly,  and  being  more. effectually  moved 
by  the  terror  of  punilbmenc  than  the  defire  of  re- 
venge, difcovered  the  whole  to  his  kinfman  Jacorao 

.Alberti,  who  immediately  communicated  it  ^to  tlie 
Magiftracy.  And  as  the  day  appointed  for  their 
riling  was  very  near  at  hand,  many  of  the  Citizens 
aAcmbled  in  the  Palace  j  and  judging  it  dangerous 
to  wait  any  longer,  they  advifcd  the  Slgniory  to  have 
the  Alarm-Bell  rung,  and  the  Companies  called  to- 
gether. Taldo  Valori  was  chief  Gonfalonier  at  that 
time,  and  Francifco  Salviati  one  of  the  Signiory  : 
and  as  they  were  allied  to  the  Bardi,  they  oppofed 
that  meafure,  and  faid  ic  Wo.uld  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  arm  the  people  upon  every  trifling  acci- 
dent, becaufe  it  was  never  knoWn  that  power  given 
to  the  niultitudc,  without  fufficient  authority  to  re- 
ftrain  them,  had  produced  any  good  cfTed;  and  that 
it  was  a  mucheafier  matter  to  raife  a  tumult  than  to 
conipofe  one  :  they  thought  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  if  they  found  fufiicient  reafon,  to  punilh 

f  This  event  tlierefore  happeneil  on  the  id  of  November)  1^40, 
which  it  common!)'  called  All  Souls  Dny,  at  ti)e  Romilh  Church  leu 
it  apart  i»  tawmemeraliavem  smaium  fiJelnm  d^umli^rum,  «r,  "  Frayn> 
for  all  thofe  that  have  departed  thii  life  in  the  true  faith." 

the 
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the  offenders  by  due  courfe  of  law,  than  to  run  tu- 
multuoufly  into  arms,  only  upon  a  bare  report,  and 
proceed-in  fuch  a  manner,  as  perhaps  mighc  be  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  city.  But  thcfe  arguments  were 
all  to  no  purpofe:  for  the  Signiory  were  fo  threat- 
ened and  tnfulted  by  the  other  Citizens,  chat  they 
were  forced  tocaufe  the  Bell  to  be  rung  ;  at  the  found 
of  which,  all  the  people  took  arms  and  ran  direftly 
CO  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi,  perceiving  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  being  refolved  either  to  conquer  or  die 
honourably,  likewifc  took  arms,  in  hopes  that  they 
Ihould  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  in  that  part  o£ 
the  City,  -which  lies  on  the  other'  fide  of  the  River, 
where  moft  of  their  houfes  flood.  For  which  pur- 
pofe, they  fortified  the  Bridges  over  it,  and  thefe 
made  head  again.ft  the  enemy,  in  expedacion  that 
ttiany  of  the  Nobility  and  others  of  their  friends 
would  come  out  of  the  Country  to  their  afliftance. 
But  this  was  prevented,  by  the  people  that  lived  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  city  with  them,  who  ^ook  vp 
arms  for  the  Signiory  ;  fo  that  when  they  found  they 
were  likely  to  be  attacked,  by  them  alfo,  they  aban- 
doned the  Bridges,  and-  retired  into  the  lireet  where 
the  Bardi  lived,  as  (Ironger  than  any  of  the  reft,  and 
there  made  a  brave  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jacomo  d'Agobbio,  well  know- 
ing ihis  Confpiracy  was  chiefly   bent  againft  him, 
thought  his  life  in  great  danger,  and  was  frighted  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ran  trembling  to  fecure  him- 
felf   in  the  midft  of  the  armed  men   who  were  af- 
femblcd  before  the  Palace  of  the  Signiory:  but  the 
other  Judges  who  had  not- been  guiky  of  the  fame 
injuftice   and    oppretTlon,     were    more     courageous, 
efpecially  Maffeo  da  Maradi,  the  Poi.t-  fln    w"-'  •■  >■■  ■  > 
.  the  place  where  ihtry  were  fighting,    " 
Bridge  Rubaconte,  undauntedly  thi  ■■ 
the  thickeft  of  the  (kirmift,  and  ms    ■  * 
Parley.     Uponwhich,  out  of  reverent 
liis  courage,  and  many  other  good  quain.  '      ■  i 
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down  their  arms,  and  ftood  patiently  to  hear  him. 
irhilft  in  a  modeft  and  pathetic  harangue,  he  blamed 
the  Bardi  for  their  manner  of  proceeding,  (hewtd 
them  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  if  they  did  not  delift,  gave  theon  hopes  thK 
their  ciufe  Hiould  be  favourably  beard,  and  promised 
that  he  himfclf  would  not  only  intercede  for  their 
pardon,  but  fee  that  they  Ihould  have  all  reafohable 
fatisfadtion  and  redrefs  for  their  grievances  :  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Signiory  and  exhorted  them 
nor  to  attempt  à  Viflory,  in  which  fo  many  of  their 
fellow-citiiens  muft  inevitably  periOi,  nor  to  pafs  any 
Sentence  upon  them  unheard.  In  Ihort,  his  medi- 
ation had  fuch  an  e0ed,  that  the  Bardi  and  Frcfco- 
baldi,  with  many  of  their  friends,  being  atlqwed  by 
the  Signiory  to  leave  the  city,  retired  to  their  caftles 
in  the  Country  without  any  impediment  or  molef- 
Cation.  , 

After  they  were  gone  and  the  people  difarmed,  the 
Signiory  proceeded  againft  fuch  only  of  the  Families 
of  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  as  had  aAuaJly  been  in 
arms  ;  and  to  itSta  their  power,  they  bought  the 
Caftles  of  Mangona  and  Vcrnìa  of  the  Ba^i,  and 
made  a  law  that  no  Citizen  for  the  future  (hould  pof- 
fefs  any  Caftle  w  ithin  twenty  miles  of  Florence.  Not 
many  months  after,  Stiatta  Frefcobaldi  was  beheaded, 
and.  feveral  others  of  that  family  proclaimed  Kebels. 
However,  it  did  not  fuBiciently  fatiate  the  revenge 
of  thofe  in  the  adminiltration,  to  have  conquered  and 
fupprelTed  thofe  families  :  but,  like  almoft  all  other 
men  (whofe  infoleace  commonly  increafes  with  their 
power)  they  grew  more  irftperious  and  arbitrary  as 
they  grew  (Ironger  :  for  though  they  had  only  one 
Captain  of  the  Guards  to  tyrannize  over  the  city  be- 
fore, they  now  appointed  another,  to  refide  in  the 
Country,  and  vefted  him  with  very  great  authority  :  fo 
that  any  one  who  was  in  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the 
government,  could  not  live  quietly  either  within  the 
city  or  without  It.  The  Nobility  in  particular  were 
daily  abufed  and  infulted  by  them  in  fuch  a  tMO^er^ 
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that  they  only  waited  JFbr  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
themfelvcs  at  any  rate:  and  as  one  foon  after  hap- 
pened, they  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  it. 

During  the  many  troubles  that  had  happened  in 
Tufcany  and  Lombardy,  the  city  of  Lucca  was  fallen 
under  the  Dominion  of  Maftino  dell  Scala  Lord  of 
Verona,  who,  though  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Florentines,  did  not  think  fit  to 
perform  it  :  for  as  he  was  alfo  Lord  of  Parma,  and 
imagined  he  was  ftron^  enough  10  maintain  himfelf  in 
po0eflion,  he  made  little  account  of  that  promife. 
The  Florentines,  to  revenge  this  breach  of  faith, 
joined  the  Venetians,  and  made.fo  vigorous  a  war  up- 
on him,  [hat  he  was  in  great  danger  of  lofing  all  his 
territories:  but  they  got  little  by  it  in  the  end,  ex- 
cept the  fatisfa£tion  of  having  diftrelTcd  their  enemy.  ~ 
For  the  Venetians,  according  to  the  cuilom  of  all 
States  that  enter  into  any  league  or  alliance  with 
others,  that  are  weaker  than  themfclves»  having 
feized  upon  Trevigi  and  Vicenza,  made  a  feparate 
peace,  without  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  Con- 
federates. Soon  after,  the  Vifcontl,  Lords  of  Milan, 
took  Parma  from  Maftino,  who  Ending  himfelf  no 
longer  able  to  keep  Lucca  after  fuch  a  diminution 
of  his  ftrcngth,  refolvcd  to  fell  it.  The  Florentines 
and  Pifans  were  competitors  in  the  purchafc  ì  but 
whilft  they  were  bartering  for  it,  the  Pifans  feeing 
they  ihould  be  out-bid,  as  they  were  not  fo  rich  as 
the  others,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and,  joining  with 
the  Vifconii,  laid  fiege  to  the  town.  TKe  Florentines, 
however,  wr re  not  at  all  difcouragcd  at  this,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  bargain,  and  having  agreed  upon  the 
price,  paid  down  part  of  the  money  to  Martino,  and 
gave  him  Hoftagcs  for  the  reft  :  in  confequence  of 
which,  Naddo  Rucellai,  Giovanni  Bernardino  de  Me- 
dici, and  Ro0b  the  fon  of  Ricciardo  de  Ricci,  were 
fcnt  to  take  pofleflion  j  who  forcing  their  way  into 
the  town  through  the  Pifan  Camp,  were  received  by 
-  Martino,  and  had  it  delivered  into  their  hands.  The 
Pifans,  nevcrthclefs,  continued  the  fiege,  and  cndca- 
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youred  by  all  pdffible  means  to  qiake  thcmfclvcs  mal^ 
ters  of  the  place  ;  and  i\\e  FlorcntÌi}eS)  on  the  other 
hand,  were  no  lefs  folticitous  to  relieve  it:  but  after, 
a  long  ftruggle  they  were  at  laft.  driven  out  of  it,  with 
inuch  di(honour  ^nd  the  lofs  of  all  their  purchafci 
money.  This  difaftcr  (as  it  ufually  happens  in  the 
like  cafes)  threw  the  people  of  Florence  inco  fuch  ^ 
rage  againft  their  Governors,  that  they  publickly  in-; 
fultcd  and  upbraided  them  with  their'ill  condiift  and 
adminiftraiion,  in  all  places  and  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  management  of  it 
had  been  committed  to  twenty  Citizens,  who  ap- 
pointed Malatefta  da  Rimini  Commander  in  Ch:ef 
of  their  Forces  in  that  Expedition  :  but  as  he  execute4 
that  charge  with  little  courage  and  lefs  difcreiion,  they 
foilicited  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  forfuppliesj  which 
he  accordingly  fentthem  under  the  command  of  Guai- 
tier,  Duke  of  Athens,  who,  as  thir  evil  deftiny  of  the 
■  city  would  have  it,  arrived  there  juft  at  the  time  when 
the  enterprize  againft  Lucca  had  mifcarrjed.  Upon 
his  coming,  the  twenty  fuperintcndants  of  the  wai^ 
feeing  the  people  ennged  to  the  highcft  degree, 
thought  either  to  Iboth  them  with  frelh  hopes,  and 
take  away  all  further  occafioh  of  obloquy,  or  to 
bridle  [hem  effefluaiiy  by  chufing  a  new  General: 
and  as  they  were  ftill  in  great  fear  of  the  multitude, 
they  firft  made  the  Duke  of  Athens  Confcrvator  of 
the  Peace,  and  then  their  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
he  might  have  both  authority  and  power  lufficient  to 
defend  them.  But  as  many  of  che  Nobility  had  been 
formerly  acquainted  with  Guahier  (when  he  was  Go- 
vernor of  Florence,  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria) 
and  were  ftill  highly  difpontentcd  for  the  reafons 
above-mentioned,  ihcy  refolvcd,  now  they  had  fa 
fair  an  opportunity,  to  take  their  revenge,  even 
though  it  Ihpuid  occafion  the  deftruction  of  the  City.; 
imagining  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  get  the 
better  of  the  people,  who  had  fo  long  domineered 
bver  them,  .but  to  reduce  them  into  fubjedion  to  a 
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prince,  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  north 
and  generofity  of  the  Nobility  and  the  infoiente  of  the 
Commons,  might  treat  both  parties  according  to 
|hcir  dcferts  :  befides  which  con  fiderai  Ions,  they  pjie-? 
funied  he  would  Ihew  thein  no  litile  favour,  if-  h< 
jhould  obtain  the  fupreme  Government, of  the  cilj^ 
chiefly  by  their  alTiftancc  and  có-òperatión.  To  fa- 
cihtate  thcfe  dcfigns,  they  had  many  private  meetiqgs, 
at  which  they  earneftly  perfuaded  him  to  take  uie 
government  wholly  into  his  hands,  and  promilcd 
to  fupport  him  with  all  their  intereft  and  power. 
Several  of  the  moil  confiderable  Commoners  likcwile 
joined  them,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Peruzzi, 
Acciaiuoli,  Antrllefi,  and  Buonaccorfi,  who  had  con- 
tracted great  debts,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  them 
out  of  their  own  eftates,  were  dcfirous  of  getting 
thofe  of  other  people  into  their  hands  i  and  to  free 
jhemftlves  from  the  importunity  of  their  Creditors, 
■Were  ready  to  enflave  their  Country.  Such' encou- 
ragement and  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  inflamed  the 
I)uke,  who  was  naturally  ambitious,  with  a  ftìU 
greater  thirft  of  power  :  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  lower  fort  of  the  people  by  aSing  like  a  juft  and 
upright  Magiftratc,  hc  ordered  a  procefs  to  be  cotn» 
menccd  againft  thofe  that  had  been  entruflied  with 
the  management  of  the  late  war  againH;  the  Lucchefe: 
in  confcqucncc  of  which,  Giovanni  dc  Medici,  Naddo 
Rucellai,  and  Gujriielmo  Altuviti  were  put  to  death, 
"and  fcveral  othtts  bariflied,  and  many  obliged  to  pay 
large  foms  of  money  tor  iheir  pardon.  This  fcvere 
manner  of  proceeding  alarmed  the  middle  fort  of 
Citizens,  though  it  was  very  grateful  to  the  Nobility 
and  common  people,  as  ihe  latter  {icn  rally  take 
pleafure  in  executions,  and  ihc  foiircr  were  not  a. 
little  n-joiccd  at  the  fall  of  thtlc  by  v  horn  they  had 
been  lb  grictfoufly  opprefled.  5i'  that  whtn-vcr  the 
pi:ke  paflcd  through  the  ftieets,  ihcy  rrfour.ded  with 
acclamations  and  praifcs  of  lus  jullut  srd  irtoU  lion, 
whilft  every  one  exhorted. him  to  pf;'.'c:c  'r-  'i  en- 
vUdvours 
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deàvou^  to  detcSt  the  guilty  and  bring  them  tocoodigit 
punifliment. 

Upon  this  change,  the  authority  of  tKe  Twenty  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  the  awe  and  reputation  of  thtt 
Duke  to  incl-cafe  fo  faft,  that  every  Citizen,  to  Ihew 
himfelf  well  affeflcd  to  him,  had  the  Neapolitan 
arms  painted  over  his  door;  nor  was  any  thing 
wanting  but  the  mere  title,  to  make  him  a  Prince. 
And  being  now  ftrong  enough,  as  he  imagined,  to 
attempt  any  thing  with  fccurity,  he  gave  theSigniory 
to  underftand,  "  That  he  thought  it  neccflary  for  the 
good  of  the  city,  that  the  fuprcme  power  fhould  be 
veiled  in  him  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  a  thing  agree- 
able to  all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens,  he  required  them 
to  refign  their  authority." 

The  Signiory,  notwithftanding  they  had  long  fore- 
feen  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  not  a  little  embar- 
raflèd  at  this  demand  i  and  though  they  were  fenfìble 
of  the  danger  they  were  in,  yet  that  they  might  not 
feem  wanting  in  any  a£l  of  duty  to  their  country,  they 
boldly  refufed  to  comply  with  it.  Upon  which,  the 
Duke,  (who  out  of  an  affectation  of  Religion  and 
Humility,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Santa  Crocea  in  order  to  give  the  finithing 
firoke  to  his  wicked  defigns,  immediately  iffued  out 
a  Proclamation,  wherein  he  commanded  all  the  peo- 
ple to  appear  before  him  the  next  morning  in  the 
piazza  belonging  to  that  Convent.  At  this  procla- 
mation, the  Signiory  were  Aill  more  alarmed  than 
they  had  been  at  his  fìrft  mefTage  \  and  having  called 
together  fuch  of  the  Citizens  as  they  thought  moft 
zeatous  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  it  was  re- 
fòlved,  Gnce  the  power  of  the  Duke  was  fo  great, 
and  there  was  no  other  remedy  left,  to  apply  to  him 
ìAaA  humble  and  fupplicatory  manner  i  and  try  whe- 
ther  they  could  prevail  upon  him  by  entreaties,  now 
force  was  infumcienr,  to  defift  from  this  attempt  ì 
or  if  that  could  noe  be  efieded,  at  leaft  to  govern 
them  with  tnore  gentlenefs  and  moderation.  For  this 
ptirpofe,  they  deputed  fonte  of  their  Members  to 
.-.        .    wait 
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writ  opoD  him  i  ime  of  whom  addrcfled  him  m  the 
following  manner  : 

«  My  Lord, 
«  We  are  come  hither  to  exprefs  our  furprire,  in 
the  Brft  place,  at  your  Demand,  and  in  tlie  next,  at 
your  Proclamation  to  aflèmble  the  people  t  pre< 
fuming  it  is  your  intention  to  extort  that  from  us  by 
violence,  which,  upon  j^ivatc  application,  we  could 
not  in  duty  comply  with.  It  is  not  our  defign  to  op- 
p^  force  by  force,  but  rather  to  reprefent  to  you 
the  heavincfs  of  that  burden  which  you  are  fo  delìrous 
to  take  upon  your  own  Ihoulders,  and  the  dangers 
that  are  likely  to  attend  it  i  that  fo  jroo  may  hereafter 
ictncmber  and  diftingui(h  betwixt  our  advice  and 
th»t  which  is  given  you  by  others,  not  out  of  any  re- 
gard to  your  perfon  or  intereft,  but  to  fatiate  their 
own  revenge  and  ambition.  You  are  endeavouring 
locnQave  our  city,  which  has  ever  been  free  ;  for  the 
^vernment  of  it,  which  formerly  has  fometimes  been 
conferred  on  the  Kings  of  Naples,  or  fome  other  of 
their  Houfe,  was  rather  in  confequence  of  an  al- 
liance or  aflbciation,  than  of  a  forced  fubjeAion. 
Have  you  confidcred  how  dear  and  important  the  love 
of  Liberty  muft  be  to  fuch  a  Commonwealth  as  ours  f 
A  principle  that  no  force  can  ever  fubdue,  no  lengch 
of  time  can  ever  wear  away,  nor  any  other  confider- 
ation  over-balance.  RecoUefl,  Sir,  I  befeech  you, 
how  great  a  force  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  fo  pow- 
erful a  city  in  fubjeflion.  All  the  foreign  Merce- 
naries you  can  hire  will  not  be  fufficient,  and  the 
Cìùzena  you  cannot  confide  in  :  for  thofe  who  at 
prefent  fcem  to  be  your  friends,  and  at  whofc  infti- 
gation  you  have  taken  this  rcfolution,  will  be  the  firft 
10  confpire  your  ruin,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  govern- 
ment tBemfelves,  when  they  have  wreaked  their  ma- 
lice upon  iKeir  fellow-citizens,  by  your  means  and  at 
fiftance.  The  populace,  which  you  chiefly  trull  to, 
will  turn  againfl;  you  upon  any  little  difgufti  fo  that 
in  a  feort  time,  you  may  expctt  to  fee  the  whok  city 
6  m  , 
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in  arms,  which  will  infallibly  prove  the  deftrudion  ■ 
both  of  you  and  infelf  :  for  thofe  Princes  only  can  be 
fccure  in  their  governmcnr,  who  have  but  few  ene- 
mies, and  fuch  as  are  cafy  to  be  taken  off  either  by 
baniffatnent  or  death  :  but  again'fl  a  univcrfat  difaf- 
£e£Vion,  there  can  be  no  iccurity,'  a;  it  will  be  iin- 
poQjblc  to  gueff  with  any  certainty,  from  what  hand 
the  ftrokc  may  come  ;  and  whofocvcr  he  is,  that  has 
reafon  to  fear  every  man^cannot  be  fafe  ag^inft 
any  one.  Kor  if  be  cuts  on  fonie,  he  is  fure  to  «• 
pofc  hin-.Ttrlf  to  ftill  greater  dangers,  by  enflaming 
the  hatred  of  thofe  that  are  left,  and  making  chcm 
more  implacable  and  ripe  for  revenue.  That  lime 
is  not  able  to  eradicate  the  love  of  Liberty,  is  fuffi- 
cicnily  evident  i  fincc  it  has  of  [en  happened  in  States 
where  the  citizens  themfelves  were  not  free,  that 
many  have  exerted  their  moft  ftrcnuous  endcavouri 
to  be  fo,  merely  upon  the  report  of  the  blcflings  of 
Liberty,  which  ihey  have  received  from  their  fa- 
thers -,  and  when  they  fuccceded,  and  tafted  the 
fweets  of  freedom,  have  dcfpifed  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  maintain  it.  And  indeed,  if  they,  had 
never  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  from  their  anceftors, 
the  da'.Iy  fight  of  the  public  palaces,  tbe  courts  of 
)ulììce,  the  colours  oftheir  militia,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  former  Liberty,  would  naturally  have  in- 
fpired  them  with  a  love  of  it.  What  exploits  or  de- 
gree of  merit,  therefore,  on  your  fide,  though  ever 
{o  confiderable  and  endearing,  can  poffibly  be  a  (of-' 
ficient  rccompence  for  the  lofs  of  our  Liberty,  or 
what  do  you  think  can  ever  make  us  forget  the  hap- 
pinefs  we  once  enjoyed  ?  It  you  was  to  add  all  Tuf- 
ciny  to  this  State,  and  return  to  the  city  daily 
frowned  with  freih  victories  over  our  enemies,  the 
Honour  would  be  yours  and  not  ours,  and  the  citi- 
zens would  gain  fellow-flaves  rather  than  fubje^ 
vfhich  would  only  ferve  to  aggravate  their  mifery* 
^od  though  you  (hould  be  religious,  or  affable,  or 
jiiftj'  or  bountiful  to  the  laft  degree,  believe  me,  all 
vfould'  not  be  fufficient  to  gain  the  affcftions  of  the 
■'      ■"  ■  ,^        I    P«>- 
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people;    if  you   think  ■■oibctwife,  :  you  oHjr-rfeceive 

?^ouriclf;  for  to  men  thit  have  once  lived  free,  the 
ightcfi:  chain  will  feem  heavy,  and  the  Icaft  reftraiiitt 
intolerable.  In  a  State»  which  has  been  reduced  to 
fubjedion  bjr  force,  .it  is  not  poffibje  thai  the  citi- 
zens Ihould  liva  contentedly,  even  under  a  good 
prince  ;  and  it  muft  neceflarily  happen,  if  h*  doc* 
not  conform  himklf  to- their  dcfircs,  that  either- one 
party  or  the  other  will  foon  be  ruined.  We  leave 
you  to  judge,  therefore,  whether  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  endeavour  to  ufurp  an  abfolutc  dominion 
over  this  city,  and  to  boW  it  by  downright' force  of 
arms,  (for  which  the  poffcffion  of  all  the  forts  and 
guards  within,  and  all  the  friends  that  could  be  raifed 
abroad,  have  often  been  found  infufficient^  of  to  be 
content  with  the  authority  and  power  we  have  already 
given  you,  We  would  recommend  the  latter  of  thefc 
two  meafurcs  to  you,  bccaufe  that  Dominion  only 
can  be  of  long  continuance,  which  is  voluntarily cotl- 
jtrred  ;  and  advife  you  not  to  fuffer  yourfetf  to  be 
blindly  led  by  ambition,,  to,  the  brink  of  a  prtcipicf, 
where  you  can  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  and' frodi 
whence  you  will  inevitably  be  thrown  down  and  over- 
^whelmed  in  the  ruins  of  the. Commonwealth."  -■ 
.  Thcfe  expoftulations  made  but  little  impreflìon  tip» 
on  the  Duke«  who  laid,  "  That  it  was  fo  far  from 
being  hiS'deftgn  to  take  away  their  liberty,  that  he 
.came  thiihcr  on  purpofe  to  reftorc  it:  that  Citizeite 
divided  amongti  ihemfelves  were  no  better  th^ 
.flaws,  whilft  thole  that  were  united  tsight  property 
be  called  free:  that  if  be  could  extinguifh  private 
ambition  and  intefline  difcord  in  Florence,  by  h» 
manner  of  governing,  furely  he  might  be  faid  to  re- 
eftablifh  their  freedom,  and  not  to  deprive  theni'  df 
it  :  that  he  did  not  alTumc  the  government  ourof  an^ 
ambition  of  his  own,  but  accepted  it  at  the  entreaties 
of  many  of  their  feiiow-citizens,  and  therefore '  th« 
■would  do  well  to  concur  with  them  in  the  choke  they 
had  made  of  him.  That  as  to  the.  dangers:  lie  was 
likely  to  expofe  himfclf  to  in  this  undertakin^^lWflJS 

not 
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not  r^trd  them  i  u  it  would  be  mesn  uid  puGlU- 
nimous  to  decline  an  opportunity  of  doing  goixi,  for 
feu  of  «ny  evil  that  might  enfue  %  and  that  none  but 
cowards  would  lay  aGde  à  glorious  cnterprife,  merely 
upon  the  uncertaioty  of  fucccfs.  That  he  hoped  to 
behave  himfelf  io  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  foon  ob- 
lige them  to  acknowledge  they  had  feared  him  too 
much,  and  trufted  him  too  little."  The  Sìgniory 
finding  by  this  anfwer,  that  no  good  was  to  be  done, 
were  ^vced  to  confent,  that  the  people  fliould  affem- 
ble  the  next  morning  in  the  Piazza  before  their  pa* 
lace,  and  the  goveromenc  be  transferred,  by  their  au- 
thority, to  the  Duke,  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  upon 
the  lame  conditions  that  ic  had  been  formerly  com- 
oicted  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1343,  theDuke,  at- 
tended by  Giovanni  della  Tofa,  with  all  his  friends, 
and  many  other  citizens,  came  into  the  Piazza  :  and 
taking  the  Signiory  with  him,  mounted  the  *  Ring- 
hiera, or  landing-place,  at  the  top  of  the  fteps  before 
the  Palace  Gate,  where  he  caufcd  the  Agreement  be- 
twixt him  «nd  the  Signiory  to  be  publickly  read  ;  and 
«he/1  the  perfon  who  read  it  came  to  that  Article^ 
where  the  government  was  faid  to  be  given  him  for  a 
year,  the  people  ihoutcd  out,  for  iife,fer  Ufe.  Upon 
which.  Francifco  Ruftichrgli,  one  of  the  Signiory, 
rofe  up  to  have  fpoken,  and  endeavoured  to  compofc 
the  tumulti  but  he  was  interrupted,  and  tould  not 
be  heard.  So  that  the  Duke  was  made  their  Sove-^ 
fcign  Lord  by  the  confent  of  the  people,  not  for  a 
year  only,  but  for  ever }  and  afterwards  carried  about 
the  Piazza  in  a  chair,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  a  cuftom  amongft  the  Florentines, 
«bat  whoever  is  appointed  captain  of  the  Palace 
Guard,  is  to  fliut  himfelf  clofe  up  in  it,  in  the  abfence 

*  A*  it  wu  nrual  to  adirei*  tbe  people  np«n  publiek  eculioni  Troni 
Hkii  «od  flthcr  Aich  eminencci,  the  word  Katghitra  came  at  liA  to  fif- 
t^^  a  Koftrum,  Pulpit,  or  reading  Delk.  From  bence,  I  ruppoft, 
«wmilM  Ililiiii  Verb  gri^'KÌ, the  mBCbjiitr«f;pwr,  *itd  ttM £nglìQl 
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of  tbe  Signioiy .  This  chsr^e  happened  at  chu  rime 
10  be  in  the  hands  of  Rtnicri  Giotco,  who  being  coiv 
rupted  by  the  Dukc*s  friends,  admitted  hin)  iato  the 
paUce  without  making  any  refiftancc,  to  the  gre^c 
oficnce  and  dillionour  of  the  Sìgniory,  whq  returned 
10  cheir  own  houfes,  and  left  it  to  be  plundered  bf 
che  Duke's  fervants,  after  they  had  torn  the  Standard 
of  the  City  to  pieces,  and  planted  their  mfifter*! 
there  in  its  ftead  :  at  which,  all  the  good  Citizcw 
were  infinitely  grieved  and  mortified,  whtlft  thofe  tb»c 
either  out  of  maliee  or  ftupidity  had  confeoted  to  this 
cleAton,  did  not  a  little  rejoice. 
The  Duke  was  no  fooner  in  poflcQion  of  the  Go- 
-  vernment,  but  in  order  to  take  away  the  authority  of 
thofc  who  had  been  the  moft  zealous  advocates  for 
their  liberties,  he  forbad  the  Signiory  to  a0*emble  any 
more  at  tbe  Palace,  and  afligned  them  a  private  houfe 
tomeet  in.  He  took  away  the  colours  from  the  Gonfa- 
loniers of  the  feveral  Companies  }  he  repealed  the  o\à  . 
Laws  againft  the  Nobility,  he  difcharged  all  Prifoner^ 
recalled  the  Bardi  and  Frefcobaldi  from  banilhmenc* 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  fwords  or  other  arms,  and 
to  fecure  htmfelf  againft  his  enemies  within  the  City, 
be  made  as  many  friends  as  he  could  in  the  adjacent 
territories  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  fliewed  great  favour 
to  the  people  of  Arezzo,  and  all  others  that  were  10 
any  wife  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Florence.  He 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Pifans,  though  he  had  been 
vefied  with  abfolute  power  on  purpofe  to  carry  on 
the  war  againll  them  with  greater  vigour.  He  took 
away  the  fecurities  and  aOignments  from  the  Mer- 
chants, who  had  tent  money  to  the  State*  in  the  war 
with  the  Lucchefe,  and  not  only  increafed  the  former 
taxes,  but  exa&ed  new  ones  from  the  people.  He 
entirely  dilTolved  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  aod 
fet  up  three  new  Rettori  or  Judges,  Buglione  da  Pe- 
rugia, Guglielmo  da  Scefi,  and  Cerettieri  VifdomiD^ 
who  were  his  council  upon  all  occaQons.  The  itn- 
pofts  he  laid  upon  the  Citizens  were  very  gricvowi. 
AJs  judicial  proceedings  partial  and  unjoft,  and  tb«c 
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humility  and  (hew  of  Religion  wKich  he  had  put  oil' 
tft  Rtft,  were  now  fucceeded  by  fuch  an  intolerable  de- 
gree of  baughtincfs  and  cruelcy,'  that  tnariy  of  thè 
Nobility,  and  moft  conBderable' Commoners,  were 
Condemned  and  put  to  death,'  after  they  had  been  tor- 
tured in  a  new  and  unhcard-of  manner.  His  tyranny 
was  no  lefs  infupportabje  in  the  Country  dian  in  the 
City  :  for  after  a  while,  he  appointed  fljc  more  Judges^ 
■m  plunder  and  òpprcfs  the  other  towns.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  Nobility,  though  he  lay  under-  great 
obligations  to  Tome  of  them,  -  and  had  recalled  others 
from  exile  ;  as  he  thought  they-  were  too  generoui 
and  high-fpirited  to  bear  with  his  tnfolent  manner  of 
goveramg.  Upon  which  account,  he  began  to  pa^ 
Jiis  court  to  the  people,  by  whofe  favour,  and  the  af- 
lifliance  of  foreign  forces,  he  hoped  lie  (hould  be  abltf 
to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  tyrannical  ufurpation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  ac  which  time  the  Floren- 
tines ufually  celebrate  many  Holidays,  he  caufed  the 
inferior  fort  of  people  to  be  divided  intofcveral  Com- 
panies, to  which  he  gave  pay,  and  honoured  iherA 
with  colours  and  fplendid  titles  :  upon  which,  ihert 
was  nothing  but  fcafting  and  rejoicings  to  be  feen  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing employed  in  viGting,  and  the  other  in  receiving,- 
and  entertaining  them.  And  when  the  news  of  hii 
great  power  and  authority  began  to  be  fpread  abroad, 
many  of  the  French  nation  reforted  to  his  court,  to 
whom  he  gave  preferments,  and  ftiewed  more  favour 
than  to  any  others,  as  perfons  whom  he  thought  he 
might  thoroughly  confide  in  :  fo  that  Florence  in  a 
fliort  time  became  fubjcft  not  only  to  French  mertj 
but  to  the  French  cuftoms  and  drefs,  every  one  of 
both  fexes  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  fafhions, 
without  any  regard  to  modefty,  or  even  common  de- 
cency. But  what  Teemed  more  intolerable  was,  the 
-violence  that  was  offered  by  him  and  his  followers,  to 
-411  forts  of  women,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheflr. 
The  citizens  therefore  were  provoked  beyond  all' pa' 
-lience,  to  fee  the  majefty  of  their  government  thus 
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-  trampìed  upon,  their  ordinances  abolilhcd,  their  Law» 
annulled,  all  honelt  convcrfation  corrupted,  and  mo- 
defty  every  where  dcfpifcd  and  infulted  :  for  thofe 
whu  had  noi  been  accullome^o  regal  pomp,  could 
not,  without  infinite  concern,Tiehold  the  Duke  pa- 
rading the  City,  furrounded  by  guirds,  both  on  foot 
and  on  horfcback.  But  as  there  was  no  remedy,  they  ' 
were  forced  to  court  and  honour  him  in  appearance, 
whiift  they  mortally  hated  him  in  their  hearts;  and 
they  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  the  frequent  execu- 
tions, and  continual  impofnions,  with  which  he  weak- 
ened and  impoverifhed  the  Ciry.  Nor  was  the  Duke 
himftlfignoranc  of  the  general  odium  he  had  incurred, 
or  without  fears  of  his  own,  upon  that  account  ;  tho* 
he  affeded  to  appear,  as  if  he  thought  himfelf  ex- 
tremely beloved. 

It  happened,  that  Matteo  de  Morozzi,  either  to 
gain  the  Duke's  favour,  or  to  exculpate  himfelf,  dif- 
covered  a  certain  plot  againft  him,  in  which  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Medici,  and  fomc  others,  were  concern- 
ed :  but  the  Duke  was  fo  far  from  making  an  en<^uiry 
into  it,  that  he  ordered  the  Informer  to  be  put  to 
death  •  :  by  which  manner  of  proceeding,  he  deterred 
every  one  from  giving  him  any  fort  of  information 
that  was  neceflary  for  his  fafety,  and  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  fuch  as  confpired  his  demruftioiv 

•  Thii  waf  laing  in  a  manner  yerj  iUttmit  {two  moftTyranttt 
and  indeed  from  miny  wile  Statei  and  Prince*,  «ho  have  alwafi 
Ihougbt  it  neceflary  m  encourage  Informers,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, upon  tbii  maxim,  that  it  men  are  falfely  iccufed,  they  Will  b« 
acquitted  when  they  are  brought  to  a  fair  trial)  and  thofe  wba  an 

fmky,  cannot  be  punilheJ  if  tiiey  arc  not  firft  acctifed.  Tully,  ia 
it  Oration  pn  Sixth  Rofài,  fays,  that  thoueb  the  Dogi  that  were  Ice^ 
In  the  Cipiiol  couJd  not  diltinf!uiOi  (bicvei  trom  itonelt  men,  Tct  th«E 
.barking  at  every  body  chat  cime  chiiher  in  (he  night,  wat  of  ufe,  M 
it  ferved  to  alarm  the  peoi'le,  and  put  them  u]>on  iheir  guard.  Thus 
it  il  the  in:ereft  of  the  State  to  rncourage  accufcrt,  in  order  to  deter 
jbofe  who  might  olherwile  dilluib  the  public  tranquillity.  Anto- 
nini»  Piui,  however,  would  neither  iiften  to  Informer*,  nor  fuffer 
fnch  to  be  punilhed  ai  had  been  afìuaily  concerned  in  confptradcs 
againfihimt  and  «ben  the  Senate  wai  very  urgent  with  him.C» 
make  an  enquiry  into  their  proceeding!,  be  anfwercd,  "  he  did  not 
ciiufe  <o  have  it  kno^vn,  that  there  wai  any  body  wlw  did  not  loTt 
him."    Vjaor.  in  Vit  Antou.  Pii. 

Vol.  I.  L  .    H» 
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He  Itkewife  caufed  the  tongue  of  Betconi  Cini  to  be 
cut  out*,  with  Tuch  circumftatices  of  cruelty,  that  he 
died  of  it  Ì  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufc  he 
had  complained  of  th^hcavy  taxes  that  he  had  laid 
upon  the  city  :  an  act  W  barbarity  which  exceedingly 
increafcd  the  rage  and  difdain  of  the  Citizens,  who 
having  been  ufcd  both  to  fay  and  to  do  every  thing 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  could  sot  bear  to  have 
t^eir  hands  tied  up,  and  their  mouths  flopped  in  this 
ipanner. 

Thefe  outrages  were  fuificicnt  to  roufe  not  only 
the  Florentines,  (who  neither  know  how  to  value 
their  liberty  nor  endure  ilavcry)  but  even  the  moft 
ibje^  nation  upon  earth,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom.  Many  of  the  Citizens  therefore,  of 
all  ranks,  were  determined  cither  to  Ihake  off  the 
yoke,  or. to- die  gioriouOy  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty:  fo 
that  there  were  three  Confpiracics  on  foot  againft  him, 
at  the  fame  time,  amongft  three  different  forts  of 
people,  the  Nobility,  the  Commons,  and  the  Arti- 
ficers and  Tradeunen.  For  bcfidcs  the  motives 
«rifing  from  a  general  oppre^ion,  each  party  had  its 
particular  reafons.  The  Commons  had  been  deprived 
«f  the  government,  the  Nobility  were  not  reflored  to 
it,  and  the  Tradefmen  had  loft  all  their  bufinefs. 
Afflalo  Acciaivoli,  who  was  then  Archbifhop  of  Flo- 
rence, at  firft  hid  Highly  extolled  the  aflions  and  good 
qualicicE  of.  the  Duke  in  fome  of  his  Sermons  to  the 
feeople,  and  wonderfully  conciliated  their  affedtons  to 
him  :  but  «hen  he  faw  hira  .in  full  poITciEon  of  the 
Government,  and  excrciling  'his  power  in  that  arbi- 
trary and  defpotic  manner,  he  began  to  think  he  had 
abufcd  his  fellow  Citizens  ;  and  to  make  them  fome 
imertds,  refolvcd  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Crd  and  moft  powerful  conrpiracy,  iri  which  he  <n- 
gagied  with  the  Bardi,  Roflì,  Frefcobaldi,  Scali,  Al- 
toviti,  Magalotti,  Strozzi,  and  Mancini.  1  he  prio- 
cipal  conckicturs  of  the  fecond  conl'piracy  were  Manno 
Bnd  Corfo  Donati,  and  under  them  ihe  Pazzi,  Ca- 
vicciulli,  'Cerchi  and  Àlbìzi.  Of  the  third,  Amooio 
.;  ■*'^: 
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Adornar!  wasthe'Htsd;  and  joined  by  the  families 
bf  the  MedtcJv  Bordini,  Ruccìlài,  and  Aldobrandinj. 
Their  dcfign  was  to  have  killed  him  in  .the  houfe  of 
the  Albi2i,  whither  it  was  imagined  he  would  comfc 
on  Midfummerday  to  fee  the  Morfe-races  j  bur,  as 
it  happened,  he  did  riot  go  thliher  on  that  day,  anfl 
their  dcfign  was  difappoinred.  The  next  propofal 
was,  to  affaffinate  hiin  in  the  (Irect  :  but  that  was 
thought  too  difficult,  bccaufc  he  always  went  well 
armed  and  attended  :  and  as  he'feldoni  took  the  fame 
round  twice  together,  they  could  not  certainly  tell 
■where  it  would'  be  moft  proper  to  lie  in  wait  for  him. 
Some  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  the  bcft  way  to  dif- 
patch  him  in  the  Council  :'  but  tTien  it  was  confidered 
that  even  after  he  was  dead,  they  tnuft  of  ncceflìEy  1^ 
left  to  the  difcrction  of  his  Guards.- 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  debate  amongfl:  the 
confpirators,  Antonio  Adjmari  communicaied  th?  af- 
fair to  fomc  of  his  friends'  atSièn'a"m  hopes  of  th'elr 
affiftancc,  told  them  the  riamestiF  !HÌr  "fVuicipal  per- 
fons  that  were  engaged  in  ir,  and  affured  them  the 
whole  city  was  difpofcd  to  fliake  off  their  yoke: 
■upon  which,  one  of  the  Sienefe  imparted  the  matter 
lo  Francifco  Bruncllefcht,    not    with  -any  defign  to 

■  hawe  betrayed  the  confprracy,  but  becaufe  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  privy  to  i'c'V  and  Francifco, 
cithcrout  of  fear  or  malice  to  ifonie  that  were  con- 
cerned, difcovercd  the  whole  to'  the  Duke,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  Paolo  da  Mazzecca  and  Simone  "da 

■  Montezappoli  to  be  apprehended.  Thefc  two  being 
examined  made  a  full  confcQion,  and  acquainted  the 
Duke  with  the  number  and  'quality  of  the  confpira- 
tors, at  which  he  was  not  a  little  frighted  :  however, 

■  after  He  had  conf-jlted  his  friends,  he  thought  fit  ra- 
ther to  fg^mjnon  the  reft  to  appear  before  him,  than 
to  lay  Violerrt  hands  upon  them  ;  becaufe  if  they  fled, 
thC'dangei'  would  be  otcr 'without  any  furfhef  diftur- 
b^nce.     In  confrqucncc  of,  this,  refolution,  he  in  the 

/JTrft  placp'fen;  for  Adimari,  who  relying  .upon  the 

number  and  fupport  of  his  acconipli<:cs,  boldly  made 

"  La  his 
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hÌ9  appearance  and  was  lent' to  prifon.  After  this 
'ftep,  he  was  advifed  by  Francifco  Brunellefchi  and 
Uguccionc  Buondelmontc  to  go  lo  the  houies  of  the 
others  with  his  guards,  and  to  felze  upon  them  there 
and  put  them  to  death  :  but  conGdering  how  many 
enemies  he  had  in  the  town,  be  thought  be  had  not 

Hlrcngth  fuiHcient  to  do  that,  and  therefore  took  an- 
other refolution,  which  ìf  it  had  fuccerdcd,  would 
have  freed  him  from  the  mo(t  powerful  of  his  ene- 

'  mies,  and  made  him  firong  enough  to  over-awe  the 
reft. 

It  had  been  his  cuftom  to  call  the  Citizens  toge- 
ther and  dedre  their  opinions  and  advice  upon  any 
emergency  ;  and  now  having  alTemblcd  as  many  forces 
as  he  could,  he  drew  out  a  lilt  of  three  hundred 
Citizens  and  gave  it  to  his  fcrjeants  to  fummon  every 
one  of  them,  on  a  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  con- 
fult  with  thrm  ;  dcfigning  when  they  were  met,  cither 
to  kill  or  iTTiprifon  them  all.  But  the  confinement  of 
Adimari,  Vnil  the  gathering  together  luch  a  number 
of  armed  men,  which  could  not  be  done  without  fomc 
buftte,  made  many  of  them,  cfpecially  the  Confpiri- 
tors^  fo  fufpicious,  that  the  moftrefolute  amongft 
them  pofuivcly  refufed  to  obey  rhe  fummons.     After 

■  the  lift  had  been  read»  by  them  all,  they  had  a  meet- 
ing, in  which  they  encouraged  each  other  to  take  up 
arms  and  die  like  men  with  their  fwords  in  their 
hands,  rather  than  fuffer  thcmfclves  to  be  driven  like 
flieep  to  the  daughter  :  fo  that  in  lei's  than  an  hour 
all  thole  that  were  concerned  in  the  different  Conlpira- 
cies,  having  communicated  their  dcGgns  to  each  other, 
Tcfolvrd  to  rai^èa  tumult  the  next  day  (which  was  the 

26th  of  July  1347)  in   the  old   Matket-placc,  upon 

■  which  they  were  all  to  take  arms  and  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  rife  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
The  next  day  therefore,  when  the  Bell  rung  for 
Nones  *,  they  ill  role,  as  had   been  agreed  on,  a«d 

•  Tiie  original  is,  al  fimit  di  wma.  _  The  Italian*  begtn  their  ac. 
'  coant  ol'  houn  fiom  jun  fei,  and  end  k  at  tua  Su  mg«iu,  wbkh  la- 

M 
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■t  rhc  cry  of  liberty^  Liberty^  the  people  likewife  ran 
toartns  in  iheir  It-vcral  Quarters,  under  the  Colours 
of  the  City»  which  had  been  fecreily  delivered  to 
them  before  hand  by  the  Confpirators  for  that  pur- 
pole.  All  the  heads  of  families,  both  of  the  Nobi- 
lity and  Commonalty,  met  together  and  took  an  Oath 
to  ftand  by  each  other  in  their  own  defence  and  th« 
drftruSmn  of  the  Duke,  except  fome  of  the  Buon- 
ddmonti  and  Cavalcanti,  and  thole  four  families  of 
the  Commoners  that  had'  been  the  chief  inftramentf 
in  conferring. the  fpvereignty  upon  him,  who  ran  arm- 
ed to  the  Piazxa  of  the  Falace  with  a  parcel  of  Butch- 
ers and  others  of  thedrcgs  of  the  people  at  their  heels 
to  defend  the  Duke. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke,  |iot  a  little  alarmed  ac 
thefe  proceedings,  was  very  bufy  in  fortifying  the 
Palace  -,  and  thole  of  his  Guards  that  lodged  in  other 
pans  of  the  city,  mounted  their  horfcs  and  rode  to^ 
wards  the  Piazza-,  but  in  their  way  ihitlwr  they  were 
attacked  leverai  times  and  many  of  them  killed; 
However,  as  about  three  hundred  Horfe  had  alTem- 
bled  there  to  fupport  him,  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  (ho.uld  Tally  out  and  face  his  enemies,  or  de&nd 
himfelf  in  the  Palace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Me- 
dici, Cavicciulli,  Rucellai,  and  other  families  who 
had  fuffercd  moft  by  him,  were  apprcbenfive  that  if 
he  (hould  make  afajly.  many  who  had  taken  arms 
«gainft  him  would  declare  themfelves  his  friends  : 
and  therefore  being  refolved  to  prevent  him  from  Tal- 
lying out  and  gaining  more  ftrength,  they  drew  up 
and  attacked  his  forces  that  were  afTcmbled  in  the 
Piazza.  Upon  this,  the  families  which  appeared  at 
firft  in  the  Duke's  defence,  feeing  themfclves  fo  vi- 
rine •  <p>cc  of  tnenty  four  hour*.  And  ai  the  fun  fctt  with  them 
«bout  nine  o'chxk  at  tliat  feafon  of  the  Vrar,  tbeir  ninth  houi'  mult 
be  about  fix  the  neur  morning,  hi  we  reckon  time. — //  fiiana  Ji  nrrna, 
n  alfa  ofun  vbA  by  lulian  writerf,  for  tinging  the  bell  Tur  Nonet 
■bout  mid  day,  wliich  it  one  of  iheir  Hated.  Iiourt  of  priyer.  Ths 
bttrr  fcemi  to  be  meant  here,  ai  the  tumult  iva»  to  be  begun  in  the 
Market  place,  which  at  that  lime  of  ihc  day  might  be  fuppoied  to  ba 
fiiUdft  ot  pelale. 

L  3  gorpufly 
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gorouHy  afTatiked^  iinmediately  «banged  tlieir  fid^ 
«nd  de^riingiiiim  in  6>^s^'Jt-"^*^^-*51Ì'3Ì"<'^  ^^^"  ^«1* 
low-citizens,  extept  Uguccionc  Buotidelpiorite,  who 
withdrew  into  the  Palacej  and  Gianozzo  Cavalcanti 
viho  retreated  »ith  fome  of  his  party  in.to  ^hc  New 
Mufket,  wbcr(.  he  got  upon  a  t^^ble  and  made  aa  kit 
raijgue  to  ihe;people,  it»  Vfhich.  he  earncftly  exhort*4 
tb!»r<:  whom  he  found  in  arms  there  to  hiHeii  to  the 
Ihike'j.aiTiftanca  And  to  intimidate  ihtip,  he  fpagf- 
«ificd  his  ftrength,  and  told  chem,:  ihat  c^cty  man  of 
thctn  would  b?  put  to  death  if  they  perfulcd  in  rheìr 
robeUion  againft  their  Prince,  i  But  as.  oobo:iy  «jther. 
fecmed  10  r?gard  him  or  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  chaftife  him  for  his  infolence,  ^ifier  he  hid  taken- 
much  pains  fono  purpoHs,  he  rtfolved  not  to  haiard 
kit  pcrfon  any  lenger,  and  fneaked  .a<yay  to  his  ow» 
hoofe.  Tbedifpuic  was  very  Iharpin  the  mean  time 
betwixt  the  people  6oi  the  Duke's  party  in  the  Piaeza» 
9nd  though  the  kuer  were  reinfor.c<--d  fronj  the  Palace» 

.  they  were  worfted,  pari  of  there  furrendering  to  ihg 
enemy,  otiiers  quitting  their -Jieifts  and,  efcapipg  oq 
foot  into  the  Palace.  Whilft  tfcey  were  thus  «ngaged 
jia  the  Piazza,  Corfo  ^nd  Atrnfiigo  X)onati  with  Ipi^e 
others  of  the  people  broktj  opeo  the  Prifons,  burnt 
the  jecords  oif  ihe  Judges  Courts  and  publick  Cham» 

"  ber,  plundered  tJie  hoSc&  of  (he.Migiftrates  and  kilr 
kd  all:  the  Duke's  creatures  thty  could  meet  wiih^ 
The  jDuke  on  ibe, other  hand»  feeing' ttie  Piazza  wa* 

■  l*)ft,  that  the  vhoAe  city  was  bpoome  his  encmyi  and 
no  hopes  of  relief  left,  refolvcd  to  try  if  he  cowki  ret 
gain  the  affctìiòns  of  the  people  by  fome  afts  of  grace 

■  imc)  indulgence.  For  vihich  purpofc  he  knightcii 
Antonio  Adimari  in  tbe,fiift  pjace,  .though  mU^h 
againft  his  own  incFmation,  and  with  very  little  fatif- 
£iAion  to  the -other  :"  he  thin -ftrit  for  all  the  i'eft 
whom  he  had  imprifoned,  and  fct  (hfm  at  liberty  with 
promifes  of  hi»  future  fricndfh'p  and  favour  :  be  iike* 
ivife  caufed  his  own  ftandard  to  be  taken  down,  'iÉ/itJ 
that  of  the  peogje  to  be  fet  up  agaia  at  the  Palace  ; 

"  all  which  things  being  done  in  a  very  ungrftcww 
■     r  .1  ^-.       man- 
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manner,  and  out  of  mere  neceflity,  had  .but  little  ef- 
fect. So  that  he  ftill  continued  blocked  up  in  the 
Palace  to  his  great  mortification,'  when  hefaw  that  by 
graCping  at  too  much  f>ower  he  vfas  likely  to  lofe  all, 
and  either  to  be  fami(hed  or  malTacrcd  in  a  few  dayi. 
After  this  fuccefs,  the  Citizens  sQembled  in  Su 
Rcparata's  in  order  to  reform  the  Gbvcrnment,  and 
appointed  fourteen  pcrfons,  one  half  of  them  of  the 
Nobility  and  the  other  of  the  Commoners,  who  in 
conjunftion  with  the  ArclibiJhop  Ihould  have  full 
power  to  new-model  the  State  as  they  pleafed.  They 
alfo  committed  the  authority  of  the  Podefta  to  fifc 
Magiftratcs,  who  were  to  adminiftcr  juftice  till  tht 
arrival  of  the  perfon  whom  they  ihould  make  choice 
of  to  fill  that  Office.  There  were  many  people  ih 
Florence  at  that  time,  who  had  come  thither  to  the 
alliftance  of  the  Citizens-,  and  amoiigft  the  reft,  f* 
Deputies  from  Siena,  men  of  great  efttcm  in  their 
own  Country,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  about  fòme 
accommodation  betwixt  the  peopld'  and  t4ie  Dukt. 
But  the  people  abfblotely  reftiled  to  liften  to  any  over- 
tures of  that  kind,  except  Guglielma,  da  Scefi,  toge- 
ther with  his  fon  and  Cercttieri  VifdiJtnini,  were  deli- 
vered op  to  them,  which  the  Ddkc  would  not  coti- 
fent  to  by  *ny  means,  till  the  \h'nats  of  thofe  thit 
were  blocked  up  with  him  in  the  Palace  obliged  hìiti 
to  comply.  Greater  certainly  and  more  cruel  ts  ttte 
refcntment  of  the  People  when  tfte^  have  recover**! 
their  liberty,  tlian  when  they  are  acting  ih  defence  «f 
it.  Ciuglielmo  .and  his  Son  were  brought  Oirt  tkfd 
given  up  to  ihoufands  of  their  enemies  ;  and  though 
the  Son  was  not  quite  cighteefl  years  of  à^e,  yet  nei- 
ther his  youth,  nor  innocence,  nor  the  gracefuinij/s 
of  his  perfon  were  fufficient  to  pratcft  him  from  the 
rage  ot  the  multitude.  Many  wfio  could  nor  get  né^r 
enough  to  reach  them  whilft  rhey  were  alive,  ihriiit 
their  fwords  into  them  after  they  wtre  dead  ;  and  riiC 
content  with  this,  they  tore  their  carcalTi^s  i;p  pieces 
with  their  nails  and  teeth  :  that  fo  all  their  i'enfes  rìii*4it 
be  glutted  with  revenge  i  and  after  they  'had  fcà'fftd 
L4  ^.  their 
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their  ears  with  their  groans  their  eyei  with  their 
■  wounds,  and  ihetr  touch  with  tearing  the  flcfli  off  their 
bones  ;  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  the  talle  like- 
vife  might  -have  its  Ihare  and  be  gratified.  This  fa- 
vage  Barbarity,  how  fatal  foevcr  to  chofe  two,  was  the 
prefervation  of  Ccrettieri  )  for  the  people  having  fpent 
.  their  fury  upon  thcfe  unfortunate  men,  entirely  forgot 
him,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  in  the  night  by 
fome  of  his  friends  and  relations  out  of  the  Palace 
into  a  place  of  fecurity. 

When  the  people  were  thus  fatiated  with  blood, 
the  Duke  and  his  friends  were  fufFered  to  withJraw 
with  their  efFcds  unmolefted  out  of  Florence,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  renounce  all  claim  and  prrten- 
fions  to  any  authority  over  the  city,  and  raiify  his  re- 
nunciation when  he  got  to  Cafentino,  a  place  out  of 
the  Florentine  Dominions  i  in  purfuance  of  which 
agreement,  he  left  Florence  on  the  fi^th  of  Auguft, 
•cicortcd  by  many  of  the  Citizens,  and  upon  his  arri- 
val at  Cafentino,  confirmed  his  renunciation,  though 
-with  much  reluctance  t  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely 
he  would  not  have  done  it  at  all,  if  Conte  Simone  had 
not  threatened  to  carry  him  back  again  to  Florence*. 
,  This  Prince,  as  his  actions  have  fully  Ihcwn,  was  of 
.a  fanguinary  and  avaricious  difpofition,  difficult  of 
ificcefs,  and  haughty  in  his  anfwers.  As  he  did  not 
regard  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  whom  he  hoped 
toenflave,  he  rather  chofe  to  be  feared  than  loved. 
Nor  was  his  periqn  lefs  difagreeable'than  his  beha- 
viour was  odious.    For  he  was  very  low  of  ftature* 

*  Livy  ralitn,  I.  xxW.  c.  is,  that  Dionyfiui  tht  t-yrant  ufed  to  hj, 
"  That  rather  ihin  rclutn  to  a  private  condition  on  horr^bick.  he 
would  be  di^pgcd  to  it  by  the  feet.'     It  i»  no  «onder,  indeed,  that 

..  lyiiint*  relign  their  power  with  relufianre)  for  un  en  thiy  have  done 
io,  how  cin  they  refund  the  fumi  of  wMrh  they  have  plundered  their 
country  1  Haw  can  they  indemnify  thofe  whom  they  have  iniprilbned  f 

'.■  How  can  they  rettore  life  to  the  perfoni  ibe>  have  pin  to  death  ì 
fVho  will  defend  thrm  againft  the  ^neral  rcreniment  of  the  people  * 
Periander  fiid,  "  it  wa>  dmEeroui  for  a  tv'ant  to  abdicate  even  of 

>  hit  own  ■ccoi'd."  Yet  Sylla  aid  it,  anil  died  \  natural  death,  after  he 
had  (hed  ilie  htood  of  loo.ono  privi'e  men,  90  Seuatora,  _ij  of  con- 

'  futar  dignity,  and  above  1000  Gentlemen. 

Ot 
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of  a  fwartby  comple^iqa,  with  a  long  thin  beard  : 
fo  that  be  was  every  way  defpicable  and  worrhy  of 
general  contempt  :  and  tht  enoroiicies  of  his  admi- 
niftraciun  in  the  courle  of  about  ten  months,  deprived 
him  of  that  Dominion  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  contrivance  and  co-operation  of  bad  Citizens. 

This  revolution  in  the  city  encouraged  all  the  reft 
of  the  towns  under  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  Florco- 
tincs  CO  take  up  arms  fur  their  liberties }  (o  that  in  a 
Oiort  time,  Arezzo,  Calliglione,  i'iiioia,  Volterra, 
Colle  and  St.  Gtmignano  revolted  ;  and  the  whole 
territory  of  Florence,  after  the  example  of  its  Mctrq- 
polis,  {hook,  off  its  yoke  and  became  entirely  free  :  ia 
this  manner,  the  Florentines,  by  the  Itcps  they  cook 
to  recover  their  own  liberty,  at  the  lame  time  Cjughc 
their  Vaflals  to  do  the  like. 

After  the  Duke  was  thus  dcpofed.  the  Council  of 
.fourteen  and  the  Archbifbop  confultiog  together, 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  attach  their  former 
fubjeds  to  them  by  pacific  meafurcs,  than  to  wideo 
the  breach  by  holliliiies  ;  and  pretending  to  be  no 
k(s  pleafpd  with  their  liberty  than  their  own,  thejr 
fent  Deputies  to  Arezzo  to  renounce  the  Sovereign^ 
which  they  before  had  over  it,  and  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Citizens  :  that  fo,  though  they  could 
Dot  for  the  future  command  them  as  (ubjcifts,  ihej 
might  upon  occalion  make  ule  of  their  aiTiftance  as 
friends.  This  prudent  rclblution  had  a  very  good 
effed  ;  for  all  the  reft  of  the  towns,  except  Arezzo, 
returned  to  their  former  obedience  in  a  few  itKUiths, 
and  Arezzo  itfelf  followed  their  example  not  many 
years  after.  1  hus  experience  thews  that  fome  ends 
are  obtained  wich  Icfs  danger  and  expence  by  coolnefs 
and  indifference,  than  by  purfuing  them  itith  paflioa 
and  impetuofity. 

When  affairs  abroad  were  compofed  in  this  map- 
ner,  they  began  to  leitle,  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment at  home}  and  after  fome  difpuies  betwixt  the 
Nobility  an^  the  People,  it  was  agreed  that  one  third 
of  the  Signiory,   and  one  half  of  the  other  Magi- 

ftrates 
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Urates  and  other  OiEcers  -of  State  ftfoiild  conflft  of 
the  Nobility.  The  city,  as  we  have  laid  before,  was 
divided  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which  chore  one  of  the 
Signiorys  and  though  it  fometimes  happened  that 
their  numiaer  was  ìncrcafcd  to  twelve  -or  thirteen,  -yet 
they  were  afterwards  reduced  again  to  fix.  But  as, 
thefc  (i)f  parts  were  not  duly  proportioned,  and  they 
dcfigned  to  give  more  power  and  authority  to  the  No- 
bility, it  was  nccefiary  to  make  a  new  regulation  in 
this  point,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Signiory. 
-They  divided  the  city  therefore  into  quarters,  and 
ci\OK  three  of  the  Signiory  out  of  each.  The  Gon- 
fiilonier  della  GitiftizU,  and  thofeof  the  leverai  Cotn- 
■panies  were  laid  afide  ;  and  inftead  of  the  twelve 
Buorthoomini,  they  created  eight  .Counfcllors,  four 
of  each  quality.  The  commonwealth  being  fettleti 
tipon  this  bottom,  might  have  continued  quiet  and 
•happy,  if  the  Nobility  could  have'been  content  to 
confine  themfelves  within  the  bounds  of 'that  modera- 
tion which  is  rctjuifite  in  all  republican  governments. 
But  their  behaviour  was  quite  contrary  :  for  as  they 
had  always  difdained  the  thoughts  of  equality,  even 
•when'  they  lived  à  private  life,  fo  now  they  were  in  the 
'inagtftracy  they  thought  to  domineer  over  the  whole 
City,  and  every  day  produced  frefti  inftancés  of  their 
pride  and  arrogance  ;  which  exceedingly  galled  the 
people  when  they  fawthey  had  depofcd  one  Tyrant, 
only  to  make  room  fora  thoufandf. 

Things  being  tiius  circumftanced,  the  infolence  of 
•one  fide,  and  thc'indignation  and  impatience  of  the 
other,  at  laft  ìncrcafcd  to  fuch  a,  height,  that  the 
■Heads  of  the  people  complained  to  the  ArchbìQiop  ■ 
"of  the  enormities  of  the  Nobility  and  the  haughtinefs 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  them  i  befeeching 
him  to  ul'e.his  endeavours  to  bring  it  about  that  they 
■  might  be  confined  to  a  certain  (hare  in  the  other  offices^ 
'and  leave  the  Signiory  to  be  filled  by  CommOners 

t  It  often  happen*,  lij-J  an  ingenioui  writer,  tlja*  more  tlilonlen 
•re  occafioned  by  conrpir^icicE,  wliii:h  put  iui  «i^  [o  tyranny,  ttian 
there  would  have  bccnby  Tuffcring  it. 
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only.  The  Archbifhop  was  naturally  a  good  man, 
but  of  a  fìckle  ìncooftant  difpofition  and  eafily  moved 
to  change  his  fide  :  So  chat  his  acquaintance  at  Brft 
prevailed  upon  him  to  appear  tn  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  afterwards,  at  the  pcrfuafion  of  other 
Citizens,  he  confpired  a^ainft  him  ;  in  the  late  Ke- 
formation  he  exerted  himfelf  for  the  Nobility,  and 
now  he  wss. induced,  by  the  follicitatioo  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  turn  his  back  upon  them-,  and  imagining  he 
fliould  find  other  people  as  eafy  to  be  wrought  upon 
as  himfelf,  he  made  no  doubt  of  bringing  the  Nobi- 
lity to  comply  with  thofc  propofals.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  called  together  the  Fourteen^  *ho  were  yet 
in  authority,  and  made  ufe  of  the  mildeft  and  moft 
plaufible  arguments  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  up 
the  Signiory  to  the  People,  if  they  had  any  regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  city,  or  their  own  fafcty  and  prefer- 
vation.  But  thefe  admonitions  had  a  very  di^rertt 
tScSi  upon  the  Nobility,  from  what  he  expefted  : 
for  Ridolpho  de  Bardi  taking  him  up  very  fliarply, 
ijpbrajded  him  with  levity  and  perfidy  in  firft  com- 
ing over  to  the  Duke,  and  then  deferting  him  in  his 
dirtrefs  j  and  concluded  with  faying,  "  that  as  they 
had  acquired  the  honours  they  enjoyed  with  the  perù 
of  their  lives,  they  would  maintain  them  in  the  fame 
manner";  aftcf  which,  he  and  his  friends  abruptly 
■withdrew,  and  leaving  the  Archbiftiop,  went  direflly 
to  inform  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  of  what  had 
paifed.  Thofe  of  the  Commoners  that  were  of  ihfc 
JFourccch,  likewife  acquainted  their  party  with  thefc 
proceedings  :  and  whilft  the  Nobility  were  raifihg 
what  force  ihey  could,  for  the  defence  of  their  friends 
that  were  in  the  Signiory,  the  Commons  alfo,  not 
caring  to  wait  till  they  were  grown  too  ftrong,  in- 
fttnily  took  arms  and  ran  to  the  Palace,  where  they 
fnrioudy  called  upon  the  Nobles  to  rcfign  all  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration.  The  tumult  being  very  great, 
the  Signiory  were  defcrted  :  for  the  Nobility  fteing 
all  the  people  in  arms,  durft  not  appear,  but  Itept 
cloft  at  home.    Upon  which,  the  Commonecs  that 

.were 
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were  of  the  Signiory,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Mul- 
titude, by  proicfting,  that  their  AlUiciatcs  were  good 
and  worthy  men:  but  noi  fucceeding  in  that  attcnipc,' 
in  order  to  proictì  thera  from  further  danger,  ihey 
fcnt  them  to  their  own  hnufes,  whither  they  got  with 
much  difficulty.  After  the  Nobles  in  the  SignioFy 
were  thus  deprived  of  ihctr  authority,,  the  four 
Counfellors  of  their  order  were  atfo  turned  out  of 
their  offices,  and  the  rennaining  number  increafcd  to 
twelve,  which  confiltcd  of  Commoners  only  :  bcfidei 
which,  the  eight  that  remained  in  the  Signiory,  not 
only  made  a  new  Gonfalonier  di  Giullizia  and  fixrecn 
other  Gonfaloniers  over  the  Companies  of  the  people, 
but  modelled  all  the  Councils  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  government  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

During  thcfe  tranfaftions,  there  happened  a  great 
dearth  in  Florence  :  fo  that  there  were  very  grievous 
jifconients  both  amongft  the  Nobility  and  common 
people}  the  former  repining  at  the  lofs  of  their  su> 
.thority,  and  the  latter  murmuring  for  want  of  bread. 
Thcfe  clamours  encouraged  Andrea  Strozzi  to  make 
-an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  city,  tor  as  he 
fold  his  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  others,  it  drew 
fuch  numbers  to  his  Houfe,  that  he  boldly  mounted 
his  horfe  one  morning,  and  putting  himltrlf  at  the 
■head  of  them,  called  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  people 
to  take  up  arms  :  by  which  means  he  had  got  togc* 
thcr  above  four  thoufand  men  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
jind  conducting  them  to  the  palace  of  the  Signiory, 
demandeJ  the  doors  of  it  to  be  thrown  open  to  hin». 
But  the  Signiory,  pa'tly  by  threats,  and  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  happily  difcngaged  themielves  froiB 
them  }  and  afterwards  lo  terrified  them  by  ifTuing  out 
one  Proclamation  after  another,  that  the  multitude 
diOblved  by  litile  and  little,  and  every  man  returned 
to  his  own  houfe,  leaving  Andrea  atone  tQ  (hift  for 
himlelf  as  well  as  he  could  ;  fo  that  it  wa»  with  no 
little  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
giftrates.    The  attempt  was  bold  ìodecd,  «ad  though 

it 
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i[  did  noe  fucce«d,  (as  fuch  ra(h  entcrprizcs  fcldocn  do) 
yet  h  gave  the  Nobility  ficlh  hopes  of  recovering 
ihcir  power,  now  they  Jaw  che  inferior  fort  of  people 
fo  incenred  againft  the  Commons.  Not  to  neglct^  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  therefore,  they  rcfolved  to  take  , 
arms,  and  make  uie  of  all  manner  of  allies  to  regain 
thac  by  force,  which  they  conceived  had  been  taken 
from  ihem  with  fo  much  injufiicc.  And  10  infuro 
fucccfs,  they  provided  thrmfelvcs  with  arms,  forti&ed 
their  houfes,  and  fcnt  to  their  friends  in  Lombard/  fiar 
fupplies. 

1  he  Commons  and  the  Signiory  on  the  other  hand 
were  no  Icfs  bufy  in  arming  themfclvcs,  and  fcjit  to 
the  Sienefe  and  Pcrugians  10  dcflre  their  aOiftance: 
ib  that  when  the  auxiliaries  on  each  Tuie  arrived,  the 
whole  city  was  foon  in  arms.  The  Nobility  drew 
up  in  three  divifions,  on  this  lide  the  Arno,  at  the 
houfes  of  the  Cavitciuilt  near  St.  John's,  at  thofe  of 
the  Pazzi  and  Donati  near  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and 
■at  thofe  of  the  Cavalcanti  in  the  New  Market:  wjiilft 
fuch  of  them  as  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  River, 
fcrtified  the  Bridges  and  Stfrccs  that  were  nearihctr 
,  houfes.  1  he  Nei  li  took  poflTeiliun  of  the  Ponce  alia 
.Carraia;  the  Frcfcobatdi  and  M;:nrel!i,  of  that  of 
St.  'Iriniia^'  the  Roin  and  the  Bardi,  of  the  old 
Bridge  and  the  Rubaconte.  I'he  Commons  in  the 
mean  time,  having  alTembled  under  the  Go&faJone, 
or  Standard  della  tjiuftizia,  and  the  colours  of  their 
rcfpeftive  companies,  relolved  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  delay.  Accordingly  ihe  Medici  and 
Rondinelli  immediately  fell  upon  the  CavicciuUi  in 
the  avenue  that  led  from  St.  John's  Piazza  to  the 
place  where  their  houfes  flood.  The  a<^Ìon  con- 
tinued very  hot  and  bloody  for  the  fpace  of  three 
hours,  during  which,  they  had  great  ftonjcs  tumbled 
dow.n  upon  their  heads  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes, 
and  wcle  terribly  galled  with  crofs  bows  below  :  but 
as  the  number  of  the  enemy  continually  increafed, 
the  Caviccitilli  feeing  th^-nifelves  overpowered  at  laft, 
and  dcilitute  of  ail  relief,  were  forced  to  furreockr 

to 
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to  the  people,  who  fparcd  their  houfes  and  effe£ts/ 
and  were  content  with  talcing  away  their  arms  tinly, 
sod  diftributing  them,  difarmed  as  they  were,  amongfi: 
the  houfes  of  the  Commoners  that  were  their  friends 
or  relations.    When  the  Cavicciulìi  were  thus  de* 
feated,  the  Pazzi  and  Donati,  who  had  not  fo  much 
ftrength,.  were  foon  reduced  ;  fo  that  (he  Cavalcami 
only  remained  entire  on  this  (ide  of  the  River,  who 
were  more  eonfiderable  both  in  refpeft  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  ftrength  of  their  fituation.    But  as  they 
law  all  the  companies  now  advancing  againft  them, 
.  and  their  aflbciates  had  been  worded  by  three  of  them 
only,    they  fubmitted  without  making  much  refift- 
ance.     Three  parts  of  the  ciiy  out  of  four  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  people;  but  that  which  ftill  con-- 
tinued  in   the  poffeflion  of  the  Nobility,  was  more 
inaccefCble  and  difficult  to  be  ftormed  than  any  of 
the  reft,  not  only  on  account  of  the  numbers  that  de- 
fended  it,  but  becaufe  it  was  fo  fecured  by  the  Ri- 
ver, that  it  was  necelTary  to  be  matters  of  the  Bridges 
in  the  firft  place,    which,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
were  very  well  fortified.    A  vigorous  attack,  how- 
ever, was  made  upon  the  old  Bridge,  which  was  no 
lefs  refolutcly  fuftained  ;  and  as  the  turrets  were  gar- 
rifoned,  the  avenues  blocked  up,  and  the  barricadoes 
guarded   by  the  ftouteft  of  their  men,    the  people 
were  repulfed  with   eonfiderable  lofs.    When    they 
found  therefore  that  all  further  attempts  would  be 
in  vain  at  that  pafs,  they  refolved,  if  it  was  poOìble, 
to  force  their  way  over  the  Ponte  Rubaconte  :  but 
meeting  with  the  fame  obftruflions  there,  they  left 
four  companies  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  at 
ihofe  two  Bridges,  and  marched  with  the  reti  to  the 
Ponte  alla  Carraia.     The  Nerli  had  the  defence  of 
that  pafs,  and  though  they  behaved  with  great -va- 
lour,   yet  they  could  not  pofììbly  maintain  it  ;    not 
only  becaufe  there  were  n^  turrets  there,    but  be- 
caufe the  Capponi  and  other  neighbouring  families  of 
the  Commoners  attack'd  them  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  rearj  fo  that,  being  over-powered  by  numbers, 
7  ihcy 
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they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  barricadoes,  an4 
give  way  10  ttie  fury  of  the  afìailants,  who,  baviijg 
btren  joined  by  all  the  families  of  the  Commoners  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  River,  then  proceeded  to  al:ark 
the  Rolfi  and  Frefcobaldi,  and  foon  drove  them.fron 
their  polls.  The  only  party  ihat  remained  irncaa- 
quercd  were  the  Bardi,  who  defended  themfelves  ia 
fo  courageous  and  obdioate  a  manner,  thut  neither  the 
defeat  of  their  alTociates,  nor  the  whole  force  of  the 
people  combined  againfl  them  alooe,  nor  the  impof- 
libility  of  any  reliei^,  could  difmay  them  :  and  they 
rather  chofc  to  fee  their  houfes  plundered  and  burnt 
down  to  the  ground  before  their  faces,  and  to  die 
bravely  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  than  tamely 
fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  their  epcmy.  With  this  refo- 
lution,  ihey  ftood  by  each  other  fo  firmly,  that  though 
the/  were  fevcral  times  attacked  both  at  the  old  Bridge 
and  the  Rubaconte,  they  as  often  repulled  the  people 
at  each  place  with  great  flaughter.  .There  was  an  ol4 
obfcure  lane  that  led  from  the  Via  Romana,  by  the 
houfes  of  the  Pitti,  to  the  ^yall  upon  St.  George's 
Hill  ;  through  this  lane,  the  people  Tent  ùx  compa- 
nies^ with  orders  to  attack  the  back  parts  of  the 
houfes  where  the  Bardi  had  fortified  themfclves  :  ac 
which  [hey  wcicfo  disheartened,  that  the  people,  in  » 
very  (hort  time,  got  the  belter  of  them.  For  as  foori 
as  they  heard  their  houfes  were  alTaulced  in  that  man- 
ner, thofe  that  guarded  the  Barricadoes  a:  the  Bridges, 
immediately  quilted  their  Pods  and  ran  to  defend 
them  :  fo  that  they  were  prcfcntly  forced,  and  the 
Bardi  being  utterly  routed  and  difpcrfed,  took  (belter  , 
in  the  houlcs  of  the  Qiiararefi,  Panzancfi,  and  Mozzi. 
Upon  which,  the  people,  efpecially  the  inferior  fort  of 
them,  naturally  rapacious  and  greedy  of  fpoil,  began 
to  plunder  their  houfes,  which  they  afterwards  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  and  committed  fuch  other  out- 
rages as  the  bittcrcft  enemy  to  the  city  of  Florence 
Would  have  been  afbamed  of. 

The  Nobility  being  in  this  manner  entirely  fub- 
dued,  the  people  took  upon  them  to  reform  the  State  ; 

and 
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aod  as  there  were  three  decrees  of  them,  it  was  or> 
daincd  that  the  higheft  rank  Ibould  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  two  of  the  Signiory,  the  middle  fort  of 
three,  and  the  lowcft  of  three  more:  and  that  the 
Gonfalonier  della  Giudizia  (hould  be  cholen  bjr  turns 
out  of  all  three.  Befides  which,  the  old  Laws  were 
revived  and  put  in  execution  againft  the  Nobility  ; 
am)  to  reduce  them  ftill  more  e^&ually,  many  of 
them  were  incorporated  with  the  other  clafErs.  By 
tbefe  means  they  were  brought  fo  low,  that  they  be- 
came abje£t  and  punilanimotts,  and  never  durft  rife 
any  more  againft  the  people  :  fo  thai  being  deprived 
of  their  arms  and  honours,  their  fpirit  and  gcnerofity 
likcwifc  fccmcd  to  be  extinguilhed.  After  this  dc- 
prrOion  of  the  Nobles,  the  city  continued  in  tran- 
quillity till  the  year  1353.  during  which  interval  the 
great  Plague  happened,  fo  eloquently  defcribed  by 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  ',  of  which  above  ninety-fix 
thoufand  people  died  in  Florence.  The  firft  war  with 
the  Vifconti  likewife  happened  in  this  period,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  Archbilhop,  who  at 
that  time  was  Prince  of  Milan }  which  war  was  no 
fooncr  ended,  but  new  faflions  fptung  up  in  the  City; 
for  though  the  Nobility  were  ruined,  yet  Fortune  found 
other  means  10  raife  frefh  troubles  and  diirenfioos. 

•  That  author  lia«  «ken  great  pain»  iadeed»  to  defcnbe  thii  cala- 
Biitjr  in  tfae  molt  aW.  fiiag  manner,  at  the  beginuiDg  of  hu  Decamc- 
(one }  and  it  is  lintly  wrought  up. 
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are  admoni/hed  and  rendered  incapable  of  the  Map* 
_firo(j.  The  Spettb  of  a  Cititen  to  the  Signiery.  A 
reformation  in  Fiorente.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  refides  at 
Avignon^  and  governs  Italy  bj  Legates.  Eight  Citi- 
juns  appointed  te  a3  as  fecrttaries  at  v>ar.  A  cenfpi* 
racy  of  the  Guelphs  defeated.  The  fpttth  of  Sylveftra 
de  Medici.  The  Balia,  a  temporary  council,  inftituted. 
Another  reformation.  The  jpeech  of  Luigi  GuicàoT' 
dim  to  the  Magiflrates  and  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  when 
be  Was  Gor^alonier  dì  Giufiizia.  New  difiitrbances 
arifefrom  the  difcontents  of  the  Plebeians.  The  Speech 
of  a  PUbeian,  The  Plebeians  rift  in  arms.  Their 
Demands.  Michael  di  Landò,  a  weel-cembert  puts 
himfclf  at  the  head  ef  them,  and  feizes  upon  the  go* 
vernmeHt.  His  charaSter.  He  quells  the  Plebeians* 
The  popular  and  Pltbdan  faSicns.  Apprehenjion  of  a 
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in  it.  Michael  di  Land»  is  hamfiitd.  Lewti  of  At^ou 
comes  into  linfyj  with  an  arnrfi  to  drive  Carlo  Du- 
razzo  out  ef  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  anàrt-efiabUfit 
^een  Giovanna  there.  The  Florentines  are  afraid  of 
him.  His  death.  Carle  Durazzo  is  made  King  ef 
Hungary f  and  dies  there  feon  after.  Benedetto  degli 
Alberti  is  batifbed  Tbefpeecb  ef  Veri  de  Medici  to 
the  Signiory.  Denato  Acciainoli  banijhed,  A  con/pi- 
racy  defeated.  The  DtAe  of  Milan  confpires  with  tb» 
Exiles  againfi  Fkrence.  The  Plot  is  difcovered.  Se- 
vtral  Families  proclaimed  Rebels  and  bam^d.  Tbe 
death  ofLaSflauSy  King  ef  Naples. 

THE  bitter  animofittes  which  generally  happen 
between  tho  people  and  Nobility  from  an  am- 
.  bition  in  the  one  to  command,  and  a  rcluftance  in  the 
other  to  obey,  are  the  natural  fourccs  of  thofe  cala- 
mities that  are  incident  to  Commonwealths  ;  for  all 
oi^^r  evils  that  ufually.dillurb  their  peace  are  botk 
pccafioned  and.  fomented  by  this  contrariety  of  dif- 
pofinoiis.  It  was  this  that  kept  Rome,  fo  long  di- 
vided- This  atfo  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare 
a  fmall  Republic  with  one  that  was  fo  much  more 
conTiderable)  gave  birth  to  the  factions  which  fprung 
up  in  Florence  -,  though  indeed  it  produced  very  di^ 
fercnt  effefts  at  Uft  in  the  two  cities.  For  the  dif- 
putes  that  firft  arofe  between  the  Nobility  and  people 
of  Rome,  were  determined  by  reafon  and  cxpofiu- 
lation  ;  but  thofe  at  Florence  by  the  fwoid.  Id  Rome 
that  was  effected  by  the  L,aw3,  which  in  Florence 
could  hardly  be  done  by  the  baniOiment  and  death  of 
numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  quarrels  of  the  Ro- 
mans ftill  added  to  their  fpirit  and  military  virtue  ; 
whilft  thofe  of  the  Florentines  utterly  extii^i&ed 
them.  The  former  deftrpyed  that  equality  which 
was  at  fìrfl  eftabliflicd,  and  introduced  a  prodigious 
difparity  amongH  the  Citizens  :  the  tatter,  on  the 
contrary,  aboiilbed  all  fuperioriiy  òr  di&veneeof 
rank,  and  put  every  man  upon  the  fame-  level.  TJiis 
diverfuy  of  cSeOa  muft  certainly  have   proceeded 
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from  a  difference  of  Views.  The  people  of  Home 
defired  rio  mòre  than  to  (hare  with  ihc  Nobility  in 
the  adtriihiftration  of  the  Commonwealth  i  but  the 
people  of  Florence  vì^ré  no:  only  defiroiis  to  have 
the  governrtienr  of  the  Stale  to  themfclves,  but  ufed 
viotcnt  meafurcs,  and  took  up  arms  to  exclude  their 
Koblcs  from  any  pàrt  in  it.  And  as  the  terms  of 
llhe  Romati  people  wèrt  more  moderate,  their  de- 
marlcJs  fecmed  not  unreafonable  to  the  Nobility,  who, 
therefore,  complied  with  them  -,  fo  that  after  fomc: 
little  bickerings,  an'd  Without  coming  to  an  opeii 
rapture,  a  Law  wai  made;  by  which  the  people  were 
foisfied,  and  the  Nobles  continued  in  their  honours 
and  offices.  Ort  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the 
Florentine  people  were  fo  extravagant  and  injurious, 
that  the  Nobility  took  up  arms  to  fupport  their  pri- 
vileges, ahd  their  quarrels  grew  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  numbers  were  either  bani(hed,  or  (lain,  before 
they  could  be  ended  ì  and  the  Laws  afterwards  made, 
were  calculated  rather  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
■viSors  than  the  good  of  the  publick. 

Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  made  that  State  more  potent  and  con- 
fiderablfc  :  for  as  they  were  equally  admitted  to  go- 
TCrn  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  command  their  ar- 
mies and  provinces  with  the  Nobility,  they  became 
jnfptred  with  the  fame  virtue  and  magnanimity  ;  and 
as  they  grew  more  public  fpiritcd,  their  power  alfo 
incrcafeo.  But  in  Florence,  when  the  people  had 
fubdued  the  Nobility,  they  diverted  them  of  all  man- 
ner of  authority,  and  left  them  no  poflibility  of  re- 
covering any  part  of  it,  except  they  would  entirely 
conform  to  their  cuftoms  and  way  of  living,  and  not 
only  fubmit  to  appear,  but  to  be  Commoners  like 
themfelves.  And  this  was  the  reafon  that  induced 
them  to  change  their  arms,  and  vary  their  titles,  and 
the  names  of  their  families,  which  was  fo  frequent  in 
thofe  times  amongft  the  Nobilfty,  in  order  to  inQ- 
nuatc  themfelves  into  the  afFeflions  of  the  people  ;  fo 
tfiat  the  military  fpitit  and  greatncfs  of  foul,  for 
M  2  which 
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which  the  Nobility  had  been  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
was  utterly  extinguifhcd,  and  not  by  any  means  to 
be  raifed  in  the  people  where  there  were  no  feeds  of 
it  Ì  by  which  means  Florence  became  every  day  more 
abje£t  and  pufittanimous.  And  whereas  Rome  v  laft 
grew  fo  powerful  and  wanton  by  the  effefts  of  its  vir- 
tue, that  it  could  not  be  governed  any  otherwife  than 
by  one  Prince  ;  Florence  was  redaced  fo  low,  that  a 
wife  Legidator  might  easily  have  new  modelled  ![, 
and  given  it  what  form  he  plcafed  ;  which  muft  be 
obvious  to  any  one  that  -has  read  the  firft  and  fe- 
Cond  books  of  this  hidory.  As  I  have  therefore  al- 
ready given  an  account  of  the  original  of  Florence, 
the  foundation  and  cdablìdiment  of  its  liberty,  the 
cccafion  of  its  diflènfìons,  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  how  the  faftlons  betwixt  the  Nobility 
and  the  Commons  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  for- 
bier,  1  fliall  nov  proceed  to  relate  the  Contefts  that 
happened  betwixt  the  Commons  and  the  Plebeians, 
Snd  the  feveral  events  which  they  produced. 

The  power  of  the  NoblHty  being  fupprcflcd,  and 
the  war  with  the  Archbifliop  at  an  end,  there  feemed 
to  be  no  feeds  of-^uture  diflènfions  left  In  Florence. 
But  the  evil  dcfliny  of  our  City,  and  want  of  good 
condufl,  occafioncd  a  new  emulatiort"  betwixt  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Atbizi  and  the  Ricci,  which  produced 
as  fatal  divifions  as  thofe  betwixt  the  Buondelmonti 
and  Uberti,  and  the  other  betwixt  the  Cerchi  and 
Donati  had  done  before.  The  Popes  then  refided  in 
France,  and  the  Emperors  in  Germany  :  but  upon 
various  occafions,  and  at  different  times,  had  fcnt 
great  numbers  of  Englifh,  French,  and  German 
forces  into  Italy,  to  keep  up  their  intereft  and  re- 
putation there.  But  when  the  wars  were  over,  and 
they  were  dilbanded,  they  all  united  under  one  com- 
mon Standard,  as  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  levied 
contributions  fometimes  upon  one  Prince,  and  fome- 
'times  upon  another.  In  the  year  1353,  *  body  of 
thefe  Freebooters  advancing  into  Tufcany,  under  the 
command  of  Monfieur  Real,  a  Froven^al,  threw  the 
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■whole  country  into  fuch  confternation,  that  not  only 
the  Governors  of  Florence  raifed  forces  on  the  public 
account,  but  fcveral  private  Citizens,  efpeciaHy  the 
Albizi  and  Ricci,  fortified  ihcmfelves  for  ibeir  own 
defence.  Betwixt  thefe  two  families,  there  was  a 
mortal  hatred,  each  confpiring  the  deftruAion  of  the 
other,  in  order  lo  cngrofs  the  fole  management  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  lefs  difficulty.  However, 
they  had  not  as  yet  taken  up  arms,  or  proceeded  to 
open  violence  on  either  fide,  but  only  thwarted  each 
other  io  council,  and  the  execution  of  their  offices. 
In  the  mean  time,  whilfl  the  whole  city  was  ready 
armed  and  ripe  for  mifchief,  there  unluckily  hap- 
pened a  private  quarrel  in  the  Old  Market  Place;  to 
which  alt  the  neighbours  ran  (as  ufual  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions)  and  upon  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it, 
fomc  gave  out,  that  the  Ricci  were  going  to  attack 
the  Albizi,  and  others  that  the  Albizt  were  preparing  ' 
to  fall  upon  the  Ricci;  which  diBcrcnt  liories  being 
immediately  carried  to  both  parties,  occafioned  fuch 
an  uproar  and  divifion  throughout  the  whole  city, 
that  the  Magiflratcs  found  it  a  vtry  difficult  matter 
10  keep  the  two  families  and  their  friends  from  coming 
to  a  fray  in  good  earncft  ;  though  neither  fide  had  in- 
tended any  fuch  thing  as  was  maliciouCly  reported. 
This  difturbance,  though  fmall  at  firft,  and  acci- 
dental, ierved  to  enBame  their  former  animofitles, 
and  determined  both  fides  to  be  upon  their  guard, 
and  ftrengthen  their  parties.  And  fincc  the  Citizens 
were  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of  equality  by  the  fup- 
preffioo  of  the  Nobility,  that  the  Magidrates  were 
held  in  greater  reverence  than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  pach  family  refoivcd  to  avail  themJclves  ra- 
ther of  public  and  ordinary  nieans,  than  of  private 
violence. 

We  have  already  (hewn  that  the  Guclphs  alone 
were  mVefted  with  the  Magiftracy,  and  had  great 
power  given  them  over  the  GhibeJine  party  after  the 
Tiftory  gained  by  Charles  the  Firft  :  but  this  dif- 
tìnAion  was  fa  far  abolifhed  by  time  and  various  other 
M  3  coib> 
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contingei^cies  and  ne^y  divifìo^,  that  ^naoy  y/bo-wei::^ 
defcended  from  the  Ghibelincs^  h^d  now  got  ini^  au- 
thority and  excrcifcd  fornc  c^the  h^ghcft  oJBces' in 
common  vrÌE!h  the  Guetplis.  Uguccione  de  Ricci, 
therefore,  who  at  that  time  wpa  the  head  of  hìs  fa- 
inily,  ufed  his,  uimoft  endeavours  to  have  the  laws 
againft  the  Ghibelines  revived  ;  which  f^ftion,  it 
Was  fiippofed  by  many,  the  Albìzi  inclined  to  ft* 
Vour,  as  they  originally  came,  though  many  years  be- 
ipre,  from  Arezzo  to  fettle  in  FJorenre.  So  that 
Uguccione  hoped  to  render  that  family  inc;apablc  of 
enjoying  any  honours  io  the  Commoowealtlji  by  vir- 
tue of  t hole  'laws;  fincp  it  was  en^fled  by  them, 
that  no  perfori  wJiatfocycr  i:hat  was  of  Ghibelinc  ex- 
kratìjon,  fhoyld  prefume  .to  exercifc  the  office  of  9 
Magilirate  on  pain  of  death.  This  defign  vfZi  dif- 
covercd  by  Pietro,  the  fon  of  Philippe  Albizi,  who 
refolvcd  ;to  connive  at  it;  rightly  judging,  that  if  h? 
inade  any  oppofitlon,  it  would  be  to  a  manner  de- 
claring himfclf  a  Ghibelinc.  Thefe  laws,  however, 
though  renewed  to  favour  the  intere^l  and  ambllion 
bf  the  Ricci,  did  not  in  thè  leafl  diminifli  thp  fqiu- 
tation  of  the  Albizi,  but  rather  ipcrcafed  Ir,  ynd 
were  the  occalion  of  many  evils  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened  i  for  indeed  no  laws  can  be  made  fo  prejudiT 
cial  to  a  Common-wealth  as  thofe  of  rctrofpeàion, 
and  fuch  as  look  too  far  back  intp  paft  tiines.  Pietro 
therefore,  having  rather  promoted  thanoppofed  thofe 
laws  ;  tfiaàt:  ufc  of  the  very  means  to  advance  hiiif- 
felf,  which  his  enemies  had  contrived  to  ruin  .him  : 
for  undertaking  to  fee  them  put  in  execution,  he  daily 
acquired  frefh  a^uthority,  and  became  the  chief  fa- 
vourite of  this  new  faction  of  the  Guelphs.  And  u 
there  was  no  certain  definition  of  a  Ghibeline  laid 
down  in  thofe  laws,  nor  any  particular  Magitlrate  de- 
puted to  inform  againft  ihcm  (which  rendered  the 
laws  of  little  effedt)  he  got  it  enai5i;cd,  that  ihf:  Cap- 
tains of  the  people  fliould  have  power  to  make  ^n  ip- 
quifttion  into  that  matter,  and  to  admonifh  fuch  as 
were  difcoyered  to  be  Ghibclincs,  not  to  excrcife  the 
function 
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fbndion  of  Magiftrates  ;  which  admonition  if  they 
(tid  not  obey,  tney  were  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and 
from  hence  all  thofe  that  were  afterwards  incapaci- 
tated to  fill  the  Magiftracy,  were  called  AmmonUi,  or 
perfons  admonifiied.  But  in  a  while  the  Captains 
grew  fo  partial  and  infolent,  that  without  any  regard 
to  principle  or  fufficient  caufe,  they  admonilhed  whom- 
foever  they  thought  fit,  accordingly  as  they  were  led 
by  pafTion  or  private  incerell  :  fo  that  betwixt  the  year 
1357*  ^  which  this  law  took  place,  and  the  year  1371, 
•bove  two  hundred  of  the  Citizens  were  admonilhed. 
By  thefe  means  the  Captains  and  the  faction  of  the 
Guclphs  were  grown  very  confiderable,  efpecially  the 
Heads  of  it,  Pietro  degli  Albizi,  Lapo  da  Caflìg- 
lionchìo,  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  who  were  much  courted 
by  every  one  for  fear  of  being  admonilhed.  And 
though  this  injurious  manner  of  proceeding  gave  great 
difguft  to  many,  yet  It  was  more  intolerable  to  the 
Rìcci  than  any  body  elfe,  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  thefe  mcafures,  which  contrary  to  their  intention? 
had  fo  much  increafcd  the  power  of  their  enemies 
and  wcrelikcly  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Uguccionc  therefore,  being  one  of  the  Sig: 
niory,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  fmart  of  this  fcourgc 
which  he  and  his  partiOins  had  made  for  their  own 
backs,  caufed  a  new  law  to  be  palTed,  that  three 
more  Captains  Hiould  be  added  to  the  former  fix, 
two  of  whom  were  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  lower  fort 
of  Mechanicks  ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  admoniQied 
as  Ghibelines,  ihoutd  be  certified  to  be  fo  by  twenty- 
four  Citizens  of  the  Guclph  party,  deputed  on  pur- 
pofe  to  examine  into  the  proofs  of  it.  Thefe  Jaws 
for  fome  time  were  fuch  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Captains,  that  their  admonitions 
loft  much  of  their  terror,  and  were  in  a  great  meafure 
laid  afide.  The  jealoufies  however  betwixt  the  Rìcci 
and  Albizi  were  not  yet  fubfided,  and  they  Hill  con- 
tinued to  oppofe  each  other  in  alt  councils,  enter- 
prizes,  and  other  public  affairs  with  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  virulence.  Thefe  difcords  laftcd  from  the 
M  4  ,  ynr 
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year  1366  till  1371,  by  which  time  the  Guelphs  had 
fully  recovered  their  former  authority. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Buondel- 
monti,  whofe  name  wa^  Bcnchi,  who  for  his  merjc  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Plfans,  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  Commoners,  -  and 
thereby  became  qualified  to  be  of  the  Signiory. 
But  when  he  expeàed  that  honour,  a  law  was  made, 
that  no  perfon  of  nobte  extra^on,  though  become  a 
Commoner,  fliould  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  £hare 
in  the  Magiftracy.  At  this  law,  Benchi  was  fo  highly 
provoked,  that  he  joined  with  Pietro  degli  Albizì  ; 
and  after  a  confultation  betwixt  them,  they  refolved 
to  deprefs  the  lower  fort  of  people  by  admonitions, 
and  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  And 
indeed  by  his  intcreft  with  the  ancient  Nobilitv,  and 
Fietro's  amongft  the  principal  Commoners,  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Guelphs  grew  ftill  more  and  more  con- 
fiderable  :  for  they  had  fo  ordered  matters  by  their 
new  models  and  regulations,  that  the  Captains  and 
the  twenty-four  being  wholly  at  their  devotion,  they 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  admonitions  again,  with 
more  boldnefs  than  ever  they  had  done  before  ì  and 
the  family  of  the  Albizi  being  at  the  head  of  thaC 
faftion,  became  exceeding  powerful.  The  Rìcci  and 
their  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  fpared  no  pains  to 
obftruA  thefe  defigns  :  fo  that  every  one  living  in 
great  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  fome  fatal  confe- 
quence,  fevcral  of  the  Citizens,  who  were  moft  zea- 
lous for  the  good  of  their  Country,  afTemble^  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Pietro  Scheraggio,  and  having  con- 
lidered  the  dangerous  fituation  of  affairs,  they  went 
to  wait  upon  the  Signiory  at  their  Palace,  where  one 
of  the  moft  eminent  of  .their  body  addreflèd  himfclf 
to  them  in  the  following  manner. 

**  Many  of  us  have  been  in  doubt,  magnificent 
Signiors,  whether  our  alfcmbling  without  due  au- 
thority, though  upon  a  public  occafion,  might  not 
be  ct-nfured  as  too  forward  and  prefumptuous  in 
private  men.     Bui  when  wc  confidcred  that  numbers 
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of  other  Citizens  have  daily  cabals  in  fecret  places, 
without  any  regard  to  the  laws,  and  confer  together» 
not  for  the  good  of  the  public»  but  how  they  may 
bell  promote  their  own  felf-intercfted  and  ambitious 
defignsj  we  prefumcd,  fince  thefc  men  have' dared  to 
do  To  (onty  to  confpire  the  ruin  of  the  Common- 
wealth) without  incurring  your  difplcafure,  that  we 
who  bad -no  other  delign  than  to  concert  meafurcs 
for  its  peace  and  prefcrvation,  (hould  not  have  any 
occaGon  to  Hand  in  fear  of  reprchenQon.  In  which 
cafe,  we  Chall  not  give  ourfelves  the  leaft  trouble 
about  the  opinion  ot  others,  fince  they  are  fo  indif- 
ferent concerning  what  we  think  of  them.  The  gra- 
titude wc  owe  to  our  Country  at  fìrit  induced  us  to 
affemblc,  and  now  to  prefent  ourfelves  before  you, 
magniScent  Signiors,  to  complain  of  thofe  evils 
which  (though  very  great  indeed  already;  are  daily 
tncFcafing  upon  us  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  oScr 
you  any  affiftancc  to  remedy  them  that  is  in  our  power. 
For  how  difficult  foever  the  undertaking  may  appear, 
we  don't  defpair  of  fuccefs,  provided  you  lay  afide 
all  private  friendQiip  and  connection,  and  fupporc 
your  authority  by  that  of  the  public.  The  common 
diftale  of  the  other  cities  in  Italy  has  at  la(l  invaded 
ours,  and  is  continually  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
its  vitals.  For  after  this  province  had  fhakcn  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Emperors,  all  its  towns,  for  want  of  due 
reftraiiU,  ran  into  extremes,  and  from  liberty  d^c- 
nerated  into  downright  licentioufnefs,  making  fuch 
laws  and  inllituting  tuch  governments  as  were  rather 
calculated  to  foment  and  fupport  fadions,  than  main- 
tain freedom.  From  this  fource  are  derived  all  the 
defrfts  and  diforders  that  we  labour  under.  No 
frie.td(hip  or  union  is  to  be  found  amongft  the  Citi- 
zens, except  betwixt  fuch  as  are  accomplices  in  fome 
«k  icked  defìgn  either  againft  their  neighbours  or  their 
Country.  All  religion  and  fear  of  God  are  utterly 
extingui(V.ed.  Promiles  and  oaths  are  no  further 
binding  ihan  they  ferve  to  promote  fome  private  ad- 
vantage, ani  taken,  not  with  any  defign  to  obferve 
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them,  but  as  necefTary  means  to  facHttate  the  perpe- 
tration of  viUanies,  which  are  even  honoured  and  ap> 
plauded  as  good  conduA  and  policy  if  they  meet 
with  fiiccefs.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
moft  wicked  and  abandoned  wretches  are  adtntred  as 
able  entcrprizing  men  -,  whiKt  the  innocent  and  con- 
fcientious  are  laughed  at  and  defpifcd  as  fools.  And 
certainly  there  is  no  fort  of  corruption  that  may  not 
be  found  in  the  ciries  of  Italy,  nor  any  people  in  the 
world  fo  thoroughly  difpofcd  to  receive  the  infeAion 
as  thofe  of  Florence.  The  young  men  arc  indolent 
and  efFeminatc  ;  the  old,  lafcivious  and  contemptible. 
Without  regard  to  age  or  fex,  every  place  is  full  of 
the  moft  licentious  brutality,  for  which,  the  laws 
themfelves,  though  good  and  wholcfomc,  are  yet  fo 
partially  executed  that  they  do  not  afford  any  remedy. 
This  is  the  real  caufe  of  that  fclfiih  fpirit  which  now 
io  generally  prevails,  and  of  that  ambition,  not  for 
true  glory,  but  for  Places  which  dilhonour  the  pof- 
feflbrs.  Hence  proceed  thefe  fatal  anlmofities,  thefe 
feeds  of  envy,  revenge  and  faftion,  with  their  ufual 
attendants,  executions,  banifliments,  depreflion  of 
good  men  and  the  exaltation  of  the  wicked.  For  the 
good,  confiding  in  their  virtue  and  uprightnefs,  hare 
not,  recourfe  to  any  bafe  means,  like  wicked  men,  to 
advance}  or  even  ib  much  as  defend  thcmfclves  :  fo 
that  they  generally  fall  milerable  vidims  to  the  cruelty 
and  opprcffion  of  tyrants,  and  die  in  poverty  and 
difgrace.  Such  dreadful  and  pitiable  examples,  both 
give  rife  and  ftrcngth  to  parties»  for  the  Evil  wUt 
naturally  form  one  fide,  either  out  of  avarice  or  am- 
bitioni  and  the  Good  another,  out  of  fear  and  nc- 
cellity:  and  what  is  Hill  more  dangerous,  the  authors 
jBnd  ringleaders  of  them  varnifh  over  their  pernicious 
defigns  with  fomc  facred  title  ;  for  being  in  reality 
enemies  to  all  liberty,  they  more  effeftually  deftroyit, 
by  pretending  to  defend  the  rights,  fometimes  of  the 
Nobility,  fometimes  of  the  Commons  i  fincc  the 
fruit  which  they  expeft  from  a  viAory,  is  not  the 
glory  of  having  dchvcrcd  their  Country,  but  the  fa- 
tisfa£tion 
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^'utfiiAton  of  having  conqucced  the  oppofite  p^rty  aod 
i<;curqd  the  government  of  the  State  to  ehemfdves. 
And  when  they  bave  once  obtained  that,  there  is  no 
fyrx  of  cruelty,  iojuftice,  or  rapine  that  th^  are  not 
guilty  of..  From  theocc  forward,  laws  sre  enaftcd> 
HOC  Cor  thit  comoion  good  but  for  private  ends  :  from 
ti^t  utflP  both  war  aiid  peace  are  made  and  alliances 
^OP^iuded,  sot  for  the  honour  of  the  public,  but  to 
grf^y  Uie  humours  of  particular  men.  And  if  the 
giiitr  cick?  of  Italy  arc  full  of  thefe  diforders»  cer- 
ffiflfy  priirs  overflows  :  our  laws,  our  ftatutes,  and  ci- 
vil ofidiiwices  are  made  to  indulge  the  caprice,  or 
ferv^  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  not  to  promote 
die  trvie  initrcft  of  a  free  people  ;  fo  that  one  faAion 
js  9#  fwtaer  extinguiJhcd  but  another  is  lighted  up. 
^  city  that  endeavours  to  fupport  iifelf  by  parties  in- 
JÙa4  of  Uw3,  can  never  be  at  peace  ;  for  when  one 
jtreyaiU  and  is  left  without  oppofition,  it  neccflarily 
<livjdes  ag^in  ;  the  people  not  being  able  to  defend 
ihcmfelves  by  the  ordinary  laws  which  were  at  iirft 
fnade  for  their  prelervation.  The  truth  of  this  is 
fgffickntly  cpnhrmed  both  by  the  ancient  and  modern 
diffi:nfijons,  that  have  happened  in  our  own  city. 
^Vhen  the  Ghibclines  were  depreflèd,  every  one 
thought  the  Guelpbs  would  then  have  lived  in  peace 
fad  ificurity  :  and  yet  it  was  not  long  before  they  di- 
vided into  the  faflions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  When 
the  fianchi  were  reduced,  new  cominotions  arofe, 
iometimrs  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  fometimes  betwixt 
Mie  Nobility  and  the  people  :  and  to  give  that  away 
to  others  which  we  either  could  not  or  would  not 
po0efs  quietly  ourfelves,  we  firft  committed  our  li- 
benies  into  the  hands  of  King  Robert,  then  of  hia 
Brother,  ncjft  of  his  Son,  and  Uft  of  all  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  never  fettling  or  repofing 
under  any  government  ;  as  people  that  could  nei- 
ther be  fatitBed  with  being  free,  nor  fubmit  to  live 
in  llavery.  Nay  Co  much  was  our  State  inclined  to 
divifìon,  that  rather  than  acquiefce  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  King,  it  meanly  proftituted  itfelf  to  the 
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tyranny  of  a  vile  and  pittful  Agobbìan.  -The  Duke 
of  Athens  indeed  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  for  the 
honour  of  this  city:  the  remenlbrance  however  of 
his  infolcnce  and  opprcfTion  might  have  taught  us  to 
behave  more  wifely  for  the  future.  Yet  no  fooner 
was  he  expelled  but  we  took  up  arnn  again,  and 
fought  againft  each  other  with  more  rancour  aild  in- 
vetcracy  than  ever  we  had  done  before,  till  at  laft  the 
ancient  Nobility  were  entirely  fubdued  and  lay  ac  the 
mercy  of  the  people  :  and  it  was  then  the  general 
opinion  there  would  be  no  more  fadions  or  troubles 
in  Florence,  fince  thofe  were  humbled  whofc  infup- 
poruble  pride  and  ambition  had  been  the  chkf  oc- 
cafion  of  them.  But  we  now  fee  by  experience,  hoir 
little  confldencc  is  to  be  put  in  the  judgment  of 
man  :  for  that  pride  and  ambition  which  was  thought 
to  be  utterly  extinguiftied  by  the  fall  of  the  N(»>i- 
lity,  now  fprings  up  again  amongft  the  people»  who 
begin  to  be  equally  impatient  for  authority,  and  afpire 
with  the  fame  vehemence  to  the  firft  offices  in  the 
CommonweaUh  ;  and  having  no  other  way  to  obtain 
their  end,  but  by  domeftick  diflcnfions,they  revive 
the  antiquated  diftinfiions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghìbelines, 
which  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  city  never 
40  have,  known*.  And  that  nothing  maybe  fiable 
and  permanent,  in  this  world,  it  fcems  the  wilt  of 
Heaven  that  certain  families  fliould  fpring  up  tn  all 
Commonwealths  to  be  the  peft  and  ruin  of  them. 

■  Schacb  Aba),  who  Tat  or  the  throne  of  Perfia,  From  15II5  ta 
t6i<),  ami  ia  called  oneorihegreatcUPriacei  tliat  KiogdofiiOvcrhKli 
(tlio-igh  hi»  reiga  wa»  in  many  rcfiicfli  very  cruel  and  tvraiinicil) 
ajvifcd  hit  Tuccellar  to  fow  divilìon  amongfl  hii  fubjcfts,  ir  liehoped 
td  live  ill  pesce  i  that  lb  by  piming  himrdf  fonietimes  at  the  heaa  of 
oneuxriy,  and  fometimM  of  another,  be  might  balance  them  »i  li« 
fhatrà,  and  rmgn  in  fscurity.  Divided  impera.  A  horrible  maxi  m, 
initeed  !  but  he  bad  prafliled  it  himfelf,  and  by  variou*  arti  and 
meani,  lather  wonby  of  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  than  Ibe  father  of  bii 
people,  raifed  two  faflioni  in  every  city  of  hn  kingdom,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  lait  great  revfdution  there,  for  which  ttiofe  diviGoni 
had  paved  the  way.  Hiftoire  de  la  Revol.  de  Perle,  p.  t^,  85.  The 
h-nt  fata!  fyftem  of  politics  has  been  ado)>ted  in  Qfany  other  countrieit 
but  with  little  ptacc  to  the  (bvereign,  and  infinite  diftraSion  amongft 
the  lubiects. 
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Of  which,  our  own  city  c«h  produce  more  itiftances 
perhaps  than  any  other;  fince  it  owes  Its  mifcrtesand 
diftra&ions  not  merely  to  one  or  two,  but  to  fereral 
of  [hole  families  :  as  Brft  to  the  Buondelmonti  and 
liberti,  next  to  the  Donati  and  Cerchi,  and  now,  to 
our  ftiamc  be  it  fpokcn,  to  the  Rìcci  and  Albizi. 
We  have  not  enumerated  our  many  pad  divjGons, 
DOT  raked  lb  deep  into  our  corruption,  in  order  to 
terrify  or  difcourage  you,  but  to  point  out  tbeic  . 
caufes,  and  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  them,  to 
fliew  that  we  have  not  forgot  them  ourfclves  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  conjure  you  not  to  lee  fucb  ex- 
amples make  you  dcfpair  of  providing  any  remedy 
for  the  prefent.  For  at  that  lime,  the  power  of 
diofc  ancient  families  was  lb  great,  and  their  intereft 
with  other  Princes,  ,fo  confiderable,  that  oeiiher  .the 
Jaws  nor  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Magjftrate,  were 
able  to  controul  them  :  but  at  this  day,  when  tbe 
Emperor  has  no  power,  nor  the  Pope  any  influence 
here,  and  all  Ital^  particularly  this  City,  is  reduced 
CO  fuch  a  fìate  of  equality,  as  to  be  able  10  govecn 
itfelf,  where  is  the  difficulty  ì  what  impediment  re- 
mains, why  this  CommonweaUh,  above  all  othen, 
and  in  fpight  of  former  examples  to  the  contrary» 
may  not  only  be  united,  but  reformed  and  improved 
by  new  Laws  and  Conftituttons,  provided  your  Lord- 
fbips  will  be  pleated  to  make  them  :  to  which  good 
wurk  we  earneUly  exhort  you,  not  out  of  any  private 
pique  or  refentment,  but  companion  to  our  country. 
We  acknowledge  the  taflc  to  be  very  difficult,  but 
hope  you  will,  -^br  the  prefent  at  leaft,  put  a  flop  to 
that  madnefs,  that  virulent  contagion  which  threatens 
.us  with  utter  ruin.  You  muft  not  impute  the  fac- 
tions of  our  anceftors  to  the  nature  of  the  men,  bue 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  which  being  now  al- 
tered, afford  this  city  fair  hopes  of  better  fortuaej 
.and  our  diforders  may  be  corre^cd  by  the  inftittKion 
of  wholefome  Laws,  by  a  prudent  reftràint  of  am- 
bition, by  prohibiting  fuch  cuftoms  as  tend  tonourifli 
and    propagate  faction»   and  by  fubftituting  others 

that 
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that  may  conduce  to  maintain  libeny  and  good  tiviV 
government.  And  it  would  be  much  more  gracious 
snd  acceptable,  if  you  would  now  do  chat  voluntartly, 
ind  under  che  favour  of  the  Laws,  which  otherwife 
you  will  cither  provoke  the  people  to  do  themfelvcs, 
or  compel  you  to  do  by  violence." 

The  expediency  of  this  advice  had  great  weight 
with  the  Signiory,  cfpecially  as  it  was  very  conform- 
ate to  their  own  fcntiments  ;  and  therefore,  in  com- 
fdiance  with  the  exhortations  and  authority  of  thofe' 
tku  gave  it,  they  commifTtoned  Gfty-fiz  citizens  to 
frt/KMC  for  the  fafety  of  the  Commamoealtb  *.  Bur  a) 
moft  people  are  fitter  to  preferve  good  order  thai» 
w  rettore  it  when  loft,  thefe  Citizens  took  more  pains 
fo  eStinguifli  the  prefent  faftions,  than  to  provider 
^inft  new  ones,  which  was  the  realbn  that  they  Aic- 
cceded  in  neither  :  for  they  not  only  did  not  take 
away  the  occaGon  of  frrlh  oqes,  but  made  one  (À 
thofe  that  were  then  fubfifting,  lo  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  ortiet,  that  the  Commonwealth  was  in 
gttat  danger.  They  deprived  three  of  the  family  d 
the  Albizi,  and  as  many  of  the  Rìcci,  of  all  Ihare  id 
the  Magiftracy  for  three  years,  except  in  fuch  branches 
of  it,  as  wer<l  particularly  appropriated  to  the  Guelph 
party}  of  which  number  Pietro  degli  Albizt,  and 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci  were  two.  They  prohibhrf  aA 
Citizens  from  coming  into  the  palace  at  any  time 
fAi.cn  the  Signiory  were  not  fitting.  They  decreed, 
that  in  cafe  of  battery,  or  difturbance  in  the  poflTrf- 
fiffn  of  his  eftate,  any  tnan  ftiould  have  liberty  granted 
tìitQ,  upon  petitioning  the  Council,  to  aceufe  the  a^ 
grefibr,  and  make  him  anfwcr  to  the  charge  befbtt 
the  heads  of  it,  who  Ihould  have  the  power  of  conl- 
pelliflg  him  to  fubmit  to  their  fcntcnce,  if  guili^. 
Thefe  provifions  bore  much  hanler  upon  the  Rieti 
than  the  Albizi  ;  for  though  they  were  equally  fti^- 
roatized  by  them,  yet  the  Ricci  were  the  greater  fuf- 

•  After  the  «nnner  of  the  «li  Roraant,  who  nfcd  to  give-kcbirte 
to  their  Ma^iftratri  in  tiniM  of  dan^r,  to  take  cue,  "  ne  qtddtw- 
tnmenti  caput  Rcrpublicai" 

feren. 
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ferers.  Pietro,  indeed»  was  excluded  from  the  palace 
of  the  Signioryi  but  he  had  free  admittance  into  tbac 
of  the  Guclphs,  where'  hts  authoricjr  was  very  great  v 
and  though  he  and  hts  afiociates  were  forward  eROUgh 
in  their  adoKUiiiions  before,  thejr  became  much  for- 
.warder  after  this  mark  of  difgracc;  and  new  acci- 
clenta  occurred,  which  ftill  more  and  mone  enflamed- 
their  refentment. 

Gr^ory  XI.  was  Pope  at  that  time,  and  rcfiding. 
ar  Avignon,  as  his  lite  Predeceflbrs  had  done,  he 
governed  haty  by  Legates,  who  being  haughty  and> 
rapaciou9,  had  grievoufly  opprefled  fevcral  of  the  du- 
ties. One  of  thefe  Legates  being  then  at  Bologna,. 
took  the  advantage  of  a  fcarcity,  which  happened  ai: 
tbtt  lime  in  Florence,  and  refolvcd  to  make  himfelfi 
itia^r  of  Tufcaoy.  For  which  purpofa,  be  nocoalyi 
refttied  to  fupply  the  f  iorentines  with  provifions,.  buo 
icraded  tbnr  territorus  with  a  great  army,  very  early- 
in  tiie  fprir^  in  order  to  fpoil  their  next  harvalt  (^ 
hoping  by  that  means  to  make  an  eafy  conqueft,  when 
ifaey  were  in  a  manner  both  familhed  and  difarmed; 
toÀf  probably,  hts  dcfign  would  have-  fucceedcd,  if 
the  forces  he  empk>yed  had  not  been  mercenary  and 
corrupt:  for  the  Florentines  having  no  other  re- 
medy, had  recourfe  to  bribery,  and  gave  hts  army  an 
buodred  and  thirty  thoufknd  Florins  co  delìft  from 
their  enterprise. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  begin  a  war,  bw 
not  to  end  one,  when  he  plcafes.  The  commcao^ 
ment  of  this  was  owiog  to  the  ambition  of  the  Legatr» 
asd  the  profecutim  of  it  to  the  refeotment  of  the  Flo*- 
rentines,  who  immediately  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Bern^w  Galeazzo,  and  all  the  other  ftaies  thai 
were  at  variance  with  the  Church  :  after  which,  they 
appointed  eight  Citizens  for  the  management  of  it^ 
whom  they  invented  with  an  abfolute  power  of  pFO» 
ceeding,  and  difburling  money  without  coneroul  or 
account.  This  war  againft  the  Pope,  notwichAand' 
iiig  Uguccione  was  dead,  gave  freOi  courage  to  thofb 
that  had  followed  the  party  of  the  Ricci,. who,. in  opt 
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pofuion  to  the  Albtzi,  had,  upon  all  occafìons,  fa- 
voured Bernabò,  and  appeared  againft  che  Church  ; 
and  efpecialljr  becaufe  all  the  Eight  were  enemies  to 
tbe  Guelphs.  Upon  which,  Pietro  degli  Albizt,  Lapo 
da  Caftiglionchio,  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  Tome  others* 
united  themfcivej  more  firmly  together,  to  make  head 
againft  iheir  enemies  :  fo  that  whilft  the  Eight  were 
bulily  employed  in  their  department,  and  the  others  in 
admonitions,  the  ,war  was  carried  on  for  three  years, 
and  did  not  end  till  the  death  of  the  Pope.  It  was 
profccutcd,  however,  with  foch  vigour,  and  general 
latisfaftion,  that  the  Eight  were  not  only  continued  in 
their  office  fremi  year  co  year,  as  long  as  it  lafted,  but 
got  the  title  of  Santi  ;  notwithftanding  they  hid  de- 
fpifed  the  cenfures  of  the  Pope,  made  free  with  the 
treafure  and  revenues  of  their  Churches,  and  forced 
the  Clergy  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  funftion. 
So  much  did  the  Citizens  at  that  time  prefer  the  good 
of  their  Country  to  all  other  concerns  t  and  fo  zealous 
were  they  to  convince  the  Church,  that  as  they  had 
power  to  defend  it  whilst  they  were  its  friends,  fo  they 
were  able  to  diftrefs  it  now  they  were  its  enemies  % 
having  adually  raifed  a  rebellion  quite  through  the 
States  of  Romagna,  La  Marca,  and  Perugia.  But 
whilft  they  made  fo  vigorous  a  war  upon  the  Pope, 
they  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  the  captains 
and  their  adherents.  The  envy  and  indignation  wjth 
which  the  Guelphs  looked  upon' the  Eight,  made 
them  grow  fo  bold  and  infolent,  that  they  often  af* 
fronted  and  abuled  them,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
principal  Citizens.  The  Captains  were  no  lefs  arro- 
gant ^  they  were  even  more  dreaded  than  the  Sig* 
niory,  and  men  went  with  greater  awe  and  reverence 
to  their  houfes  than  to  the  palace  ;  fo  that  all  the  Am- 
bafiadors  that  came  to  Florence,  were  inllruded  to 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Captains. 
'  After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  city  had  no 
war  abroad,  but  was  in  great  confufion  at  home  :  for 
on  one  hand,  die  Guelphs  were  become  fo  audacious^ 
that  tbcy  wete  ao  longer  fupportablc  ;  and  on  the 

other, 
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other,  there  was  no  vifiSle  way  to  ftipprefs  tlicm  :  ÌE 
was  neceflary  thcrctore,  to  take  up  arms;  and  leave 
the  event  to  Fortune.  On  the  fide  of  the  Guclphs^ 
were  all  the  ancient  Nobility,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  powerful  Citizens  ;  of  whom  as  we  have 
fa:d,  Lapo,  Pietro;  and  Carlo,  were  the  chief.  On 
the  other,  were  all  the  inferior  fort  of  people,  headed 
by  the  Eight,  and  joined  by  Georgio  Scali,  lomafo 
Strozzi,  the  lìicci,  the  Alberti,  and  the  Medici:  the 
reft  of  the  muhiiude,  as  ir  alfiioft  always  happens  in 
fuch  cafts,  joined  with  the  difcontentcd  party.  The 
power  of  their  adverfarics  fccnied  very  confiderable 
to  the  heads  of  the  Guelphsi  and  their  danger  great, 
if  ai  any  time  a  Signiory  that  *as  not  on  their  fide 
ihoutd  attempt  to  deprefs  them.  Thinking  ìt  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  guard  agaihfl:  fuch  an  event,  they 
had  a  meeting,  and  having  particularly  inquired  into 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  tha  city,  they  found  the 
number  of  perfons  who  had  been  admoniflied,  was 
fo  great,  that  they  had  difobliged  molt  of  the  Citi- 
«cnsi  and  made  them  their  enemies.  In  thefe  cir* 
cumftantes;  they  thought  there  was  no  other  remedy» 
now  they  had  dej^rived  them  of  thcJr  honours,  but  to 
banifti  them  out  of  the  City  alfo,  to  feize  upon  the 
Palace  of  the  Signiory,  and  to  put  the  government  of 
the  State  wholly  into  the  hands  of  their  own  Crea- 
tDrcs,  according  to  the  example  of  the  Gueiphs  their 
predecefTors,  whofe  quiet  and  fecurity  was  eniireljT 
owing  to  the  total  expullìon  of  their  enemic'.  This 
propofal  was  agreed  to  without  any  oppofilioftj  but 
they  differed  about  the  time  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. 

It  was  then  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1378» 
tehen  Lapo  judging  it  unl'afe  to  defer  the  matter  any 
longer^  rcprtfcnted  to  them  that  delays  were  alway»  ' 
dangerous,  hut  more  particularly  In  their  fituation, 
confidering  that  Syjvcftro  dc  Medici,  who  was  an  open 
and  declared  enemy  to  their  t>ar:y,  might  b.;  chofen 
Gonfalonier  in  the  next  .Signjcry.  Pinro  d'-oli  Albizi 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and   tiiaught  it  better  to 
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wait  «  little  longer,  as  fbme  forces  would  be  neceflary 
to  fupport  them,  which  could  nor  be  got  together 
privately  ;  and  to  raife  them  publickljr  would  be  to 
run  themfelves  into  ifìanifeii  danger.  His  advice 
therefore  was,  that  they  fliould  have  patience  till 
midfummer  day,  which  being  one  of  their  greateft 
fèftìvals,  and  at  a  time  when  vaft  numbers  of  people 
relbrt  to  the  city,  they,  might  intFoduce  what  forces 
they  plealed  into  it  without  danger  of  being  difco- 
Tcred,  And  to  obviate  their  apprehcnfion  of  Syl- 
Tcftro,!  he  propofed  to  have  him  adtnotiUhed  ;  and  if 
that  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  to  manage  ic  fo  in 
the  enfuing  imborfation  fot-  magiftrates,  lince  the 
purfes  were  now  empty,  that  either  his  name  or  that 
cf  Tome  other  Candidate  in  his  ward  &ould  be  drawn, 
which  would  difqualify  him  for  filling  the  Office  of 
Gonfalonier.  This  opinion  was  approved;  and  thtjr 
fcfolved  to  defer  riieir  undertakii^,  though  Lapo 
came  very  unwillingly  into  it  ;  aUedging,  that  no  op> 
portunity  could  ever  be  complete  in  every  circum* 
ftance,  and  that  thofc  who  waited  for  fuch  a  one 
muft  either  never  attempt  any  thing  of  momitnt,  or 
be  difappointed  in  it  if  they  did.  However,  they 
proceeded  to  adrooniih  Sylveftro,  but  they  did  not 
fuccecd  in  their  dcfisn  of  excluding  him  j  for  the 
Eight  being  aware  of  the  trick  they  intended  lo  put 
upon  him,  continued  to  defer  the  imborfarion:  fo 
that  Sylveftro,  the  Son  of  Alamanno  de  Medici,  was- 
appointed  Gonfalonier.  As  he  was  born  of  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  families  of  the  Commoners,  he 
could  not  bear  to  fee  the  people  opprcfled  by  a  few 
grandees  :  rcfolvirg  therefore  to  put  ar  end  to  their 
infolence,  and  finding  himfclf  favoured  by  the  people 
and  fupporred  by  feveral  of  the  principal  Citizens, 
he  communicated  his  dtrfign  to  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  Gcorgio  Scali,  who  all  con- 
curred with  him  and  promifcd  him  their  alTiftance  in 
ic^  In  confequencc  of  this,  the^  fccrctly  prepared  a 
Decree  by  which  the  laws  againftthe  Nobility  were 
to  be  revived,  the  authority  of  the  Captains  rc- 
,.^  trenched. 
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trenched,  and  thofc  who  had  been  admonlQiedl,' ad- 
mitted into  the   Magiftracy,     And  as  it  fcetried  the 
b«ft  way  both  to  propofe  and  have  it  paffcd  at  one 
time,  if  poSible,  lìnee  it  was  firft  to  be  prefcntcd  to 
the  Colleges,  and  afterwards  confidered  in  the  Coun- 
cils, Sylvcftro  being  prcfidenc  (and  confcquently  in 
a  manner  Prince  of  the  city  for  a  time)  caufcd  both 
a  College  and  a  Council  to  be  caHed  the  fame  morn- 
ing ;    and  coming  firft  to  the  College,  in  which  he 
,  had  bue  few  friends,  he  propofcd  the  Decree  to  them 
which  be  had  prepared  :  but  it  was  thrown  out  as  an 
innovation,  and  he  could  not  get  it  palled.     Seeing 
himfelf  defeated  therefore  in  the  firft  ftep  co  obtain 
it,  he  pretended  to  go  out  upon  fome  necelTary  oc- 
,   cafion,  and  went  away  to  the  Council  without  being 
perceived  j  where,  having  placed  himfelf  in  fuch  ft 
manner  that  he  might  both  be  fecn  and  heard  by  the    • 
whole  aflèmbly,  he  told  them,  "  That  he  thought  he 
had  been  appointed  Gonfalonier,  not  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  private   caufes,    which    had    their    proper 
judges,  but  to  fuperintcnd  the  State,  to  correct  the 
infolcnce  of  the  great,  and  to  moderate  or  alter  thofc 
laws,    which  manifeilly  tended  to  the    ruin  of  the 
Commonwealth,     That    he  had  fpared  no  pains  in 
either,  and  made  the  beft  provifion  that  was  pofTible  : 
but  that  the  malice  and  perverfenefs  of  fome  men 
was  fo  great,  and  had  raiféd  fuch  an  oppofition  to 
his  good  defigns,  that  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of 
doing  the  leaft  fervice  to  the  publick,  and  them  fo 
far  from  being  inclined  to  deliberate  upon  any  thing 
he  propof(.d,  that  they  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  of 
it.     Tliat  as  he  plainly  faw  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
be  of  any  further  ufe  to  his  Country,  he  knew  not 
for  what  rcalbn  he  Qiould  continue  any  longer  in  an 
office  which  he  either  did   not  really  dcferve,  or  was 
thoughtunworthy  of  by  others.  Upon  which  account, 
he  would  retire  to  privacy,  and  leave  the  people  to 
chufc  another  perfon  who  mighceithcr  have  more  vir- 
tue or  better,  fortune  tiian  himfelf."    Afier  which, 
N  a  he 
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he  got  up  and  left  the  Council,  as  if  he  would  go  di- 
rectly to  his  own  ho'jfr. 

Upon  this,  fucb  of  the  Council  as  were  in  che  fe- 
cret,  arid  others  that  wilhed  for  a  change,  raifed  a 
tumult,  to  which  the  Signiory  and  Colleges  imme- 
diatcly  repaired  ;  and  feeing  their  Gonfalonier  re- 
tiring, they  obliged  him,  partly  by  their  authority 
and  partly  by  their  intreaties,  to  return  to  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  in  great  confufion.  Many  of  the  . 
principal  Citizens  were  threatened  and  treated  with 
the  utmoft  infolence:  amongft  the  reft  Carlo  Strozzi 
was  collared  by  an  artificer,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  it  forae  of  the  by-Itanders 
had  not  refcucd  him  with  much  dilhcolty.  Bui  the 
perfon  that  made  the  greateft  difturbance  was  Bene- 
detto, detail  Alberti,  who  got  into  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Palace,  and  called  out  to  the  people  to  arm  : 
upon  which,  the  Piazza  was  indantly  full  of  armed 
men,  and  the  Colleges  were  obliged  to  do  that  by 
fear,  which  they  would  not  come  inio  when  they  were 
petitioned.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Captains  of  the 
parties  had  affcmbled  as  many  of  the  Citizens  as  they 
could  in  their  Palace,  to  coniale  what  courfe  was  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  palling  of  tihis  De- 
cree :  but  when  they  law  To  great  a  tumult,  and  were 
informed  what  had  happened  in  the  Council,  they  alt 
thought  proper  to  return  to  their  own  houfes. 

But  wholoevtr  he  may  be,  that  intends  to  make  any 
alteration  ir.  a  Commonwealth,  and  to  etic^t  it  by  rail- 
ing the  multitude,  will  find  hiinfcif  deceived  if  he 
thinks  he  can  Hop  where  he  wiU,  and  condu^  it  as 
he  pleafcs.  The  d-ii^M  of  Sylvcllro  in  promoting 
that  law  was  only  to  have  quieted  and  iVcured  the 
city  }  but  the  thing  took  a.  very  different  turn  *  :  for 

•  When  circumftancei  of  time  will  not  admit  cf  alterations,  tho' 
nec'ilary,  il  is  much  bettir  to  let  [liiiij;!  remain  35  (htv  aif,  than  to 
«temuta  reformation  j  Ènee  the  rtmedy  [reriiaps  muy  piove  worie 
thnn  thr  (iiftare.  It  it  prudent  in  this  cale,  to  imitate  the  pradiie  oF 
phylicians,  with  regard- lo  ctil^iin  iiatitiits,  whum  lli<y  will  not  ;ill«w 
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the  pef>ple  were  in  fuch  a  ferment,  that  the  fhops 
were  Ihut  up,  the  houfcs  barricadoed,  and  many  re- 
moved their  goods  tar  fecuriiy  into  the  Churches  «nd 
Convcn's  ;  everyone  apprehending  fome  fatal  con- 
fcquence.  All  the  Companies  of  the  Arts  affemblcd, 
and  each  of  them  'appointed  a  Syndic  :  the  Signiory 
tailed  the  Colleges  Kigethcr,  and  were  a  whole  day 
in  confultation  with  the  Syndics  how  to  provide  fome 
means  fo>r  compofiflg  thefc  diJ'orJers  -to  the  fatisfattion 
of  all  panics;  but  as  tlierc  was  great  variety  of  opi- 
nions amongft  them,  nothing  was  concluded.  The 
next  day  ihe  Arts  drew  out  their  fcvcral  Companies-, 
which  the  S'gniory  being  informed  of,  and  appre- 
hending what  might  "happen,  called  the  Council  to- 
gether to  confide r  of  a  proper  remedy  :  but  ay  foon 
as  it  was  afiembled  the  tumult  increafcd,  and  the 
ftandards  of  the  Arts,  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
men  under  arms,  immediately  took  polTeflion  of  the 
Piazza.  In  order  therefore,  to  give  ihe  Arts  and  the 
reft  of  .the  people  fome  hopes  of  fatisfacbion,  and  to 
prevent  further  mtfchief,  the  Council  gave  a  full 
power  (which  the  Florentines  call  Balia)  to  the  Sig- 
niory, Collegfs,  the  Eight,  the  Captains  of  the  Par- 
lies, and  the  Syndics  ot  the  Arts,  to  reform  the  State 
in  fuch  a  mannei  as  they  fliould  think  moft  advan- 
tageous for  the  public.  But  whilft  they  were  em- 
ployed in  this,  fome  of  the  inferior  Companies  of  the 
Arts,  *t  the  inftigation  of  certain  perfons  who  wanted 
Jio  revenge  the  lace  injuries  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Guctphs,  detached  themfclves  from  the  reft, 
and  went  to  the  houfe  of  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchio, 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  Lapo  himfelf, 
when  he  fiw  the  Signiory  at  the  head  of  this  attack 
upon  the  Guelphs,  and  the  people  al)  in  arms,  hav^ 
ing  no  other  remedy  but  either  to  abfcond  or  fiy, 

40  tike  pliyfick  i  becaiA  it  would  ùierìtaìilj  ftir  up  nany  ill  bumonn 
in  tlieir  bodin,  which  are  tefi  dingtroui  in  a  iUie  bt  coagulalioir 
than  of  agitatiun.  "  Enpediebat,  quart  KgrEefaiiiiitjue,  Reipublic» 
fcquieTccr*  quomoilo  cunque,  ne  vulnera  cuMuone  iplà  nfctadtr^a^ 
fur."    Say»  iioius,  1.  iii,  f .  aj. 
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firfl:  of  all  took  fanflusry  in  the  Church  of  Ssnta 
Crote,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Cafcntino,  in  the  habic 
of  a  Monk,  where  he  was  often  heard  to  condemn 
Pietro  degli  Albizi  for  having  put  off"  their  defign 
tiil  St.  John's  day,  and  himfelf  for  having  concurred 
in  iC'  But  Pietro  and  Carlo  Strozzi,  upon  the  firft 
rumour  of  the  tumult,  only  concealed  thcmfelves,  4b 
hopes  that  their  friends  and  relations  would  have  in- 
tereft  enough  to  fecure  ihcir  ftay  in  Florence  when  it 
was  over. 

The  houfe  of  Lapo  being  thus  burnt  and  rifled, 
feveral  others  underwent  the  fame  fate,  either  out  of 
public  hatred  or  private  malice;  (as  mifchicf  is  ge- 
nerally foon  propagated  when  onpe  begun)  and  to  go 
through  with  their  work  the  more  completely,  they 
brokp  open  the  Jails,  and  fet  the 'prifoners  at  liberty: 
after  which,  they  plundered  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Ag- 
noli, and  the  Convent  di  Santo  Spirito,  into  whicii 
icvcral  of  the  Citizens  had  conveyed  their  moft  vali>- 
able  efieifts.  Nor  would  the  public  chamber  have 
cfcapcd  their  fury,  if  they  had  not  been  reftraintd  by 
the  prefence  and  authoriiy  cf  one  ot  the  Signiory, 
who  being  mounted  on  horfeb&ck,  and  attended  by 
a  body  of  armed  men,  oppofed  himfelf  to- the  rage 
of  the  multitude  in  the  muft  eSefìual  manner  he 
could.  This  commotion  being  thus  in  Tome  mcafurc 
quieted,  partly  by  the  authority  of  the  Signiory,  and 
partly  by  the  approach  c^  night,  the  Balia  proceeded 
the  next  morning  to  requalify  the  Ammoniti,  though 
with  an  injunction  not  to  excrcife  any  funftion  in  the 
Magiftracy  during  the  next  three  years.  They  rc« 
pealed  fuch  laws  as  had  been  made  by  the  Goelphs 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  Citizens,  and  proctatm<- 
ed  Lapo  da  Calliglionchio  and.his  alTociates  Rebels^ 
with  many  others  that  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
public  ;  after  which,  the  names  of  the  new  Signiory 
were  publiDied,  and  Luigi  Guirciardini  declared  their 
Gonfalonier.  As  they  were  all  cftcemcd  men  of  pa- 
cific difpofltions,  and  defirous  of  public  tranquillity, 
great  hopes  were  conceived  that  there  would  be  no 
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«nore  tumults.  However,  tbe  lliops  were  not  openeij, 
Che  Citbeos'ftill  continued  armed,  and  ftroog  guards 
were  placed  \a  all  parts  of  the  city  :  (0  that  ibe  Sig- 
ntors  wrt-fi  not  publickly  invcfted' with  the  Magi- 
flracy»  or  with  the  uTu»!  pomp  ;  but  privacely  in  the 
Palace,  and  without  tay  ceremony,  Tiiey  rightly 
concluded,  tiiat  the  beé  and  moH:  aeceSàry  lervice 
tiiey  could  do  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  ihetr 
office,  would  be  to  cumpolc  the  city  ;  for  which  pur- 
pole,  they  commanded  the  people  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  ftiops  to  be  opened,  and  every  one  that  had 
been  called  out  of  the  Countcy  to  tbe  aOìAance  ot 
any  Citizen,  immediately  to  depart.  They  pUnte4 
guards  in  the  leverai  ftrects  ;  lo  that  if  thofc  that 
were  admonifhed  coujd  have  been  content;  the  lyhole 
city  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  quieted.  But  as  they 
cliought  it  hard  to  wait  throe  years  longer  before  they 
could  enjoy  any  Ihare  in  the  Magiftracy,  the  Artf 
haviog  allcaiblcd  again  to  obtain  them  fatisfa<5lion  in 
tbat  point,  demanded  of  the  Signiory  ihat  for  the 
gpod  and  quiet  oF  the  city,  it  Ihould  be  decreed  that 
no  Citizen  for  the  future  fhould  be  admojiifhcd  as  a 
Ghibdine,  vbo.Ìiad  ever  been  one  of  tbe  Signiory  or 
the  College,  of  the  Captains  of  the  companies,  or 
the  Confuls,  or  Syndics  of  any  of  the  arts  :  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  nev  imborfation  fliould  be  made  of  the 
Guelph  party  and  tbe  old  one  burnt.  Thefe  de- 
mands were  readily  granted  both  by  tbe  Signiory  and 
the  Councils,  in  hopes  of  prevcodng  any  further  tu- 
mult. But  as  ii  feldom  h^pppns  that  men  who  covet 
the  property  of  others  and  long  for  revenge,  are  fa- 
lisfied  with  a  bare  reftttutton  of  their  own,  lome  who 
czpeded  to  advance  their  fortunes  by  exciting  coni- 
iDotions,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  thic  Artificers  that 
they  could  never  be  fafe,  except  many  of  their  ene- 
mies were  either  banilbcd  or  cut  off:  which  fuggef- 
tions  being  reprefented  to  the  Signiory,  they  fum- 
moned  the  Magiftrates  of  the  Arts  and  their  Syndics 
(0  attend  them}  and  when  they  were  aflèmbled, 
N  4  Lui^ 
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•Luigi  Guicciardini,  ihfir  Gorfa'onìer,  addreficd  hinh 
■fclf  to  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  if  thtfe  Gentlemen  as  well  as  myfelf  h^d  not 
long  ago  been  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  genius 
of  this  city,  and  obferved  that  its  foreign  wars  were 
no  fooner  ended,  but  difTtnfions  bepan  at  borne,  wc 
fliotrld  have  been  n-.ore  aiarmed  and  mare  inccnfèd  at 
the  tumults  which  have  lately  happened  :  but  as  things 
than  are  lamilijr  to  us  become  hh  afFeiting,  wc;  hav« 
borne  them  with  fjme  deorce  of  patience;  efpecially 
as  we  were  coufcious  to  ourfclves  that  the  caules  of 
them  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  mifconJufl  on  out 
pare,  and  had  rcalbn  to  hope  that  they,  like  all  for- 
mer commoiions,  wnukl  lijrretimc  or  other  have  ai^ 
end,  upon  our  complying  with  fo  many  and  fuch  ex- 
travagant demands.  But  finding  you  are  fo  far  frott^ 
being  fatisfied,  a^  you  ought  to  be,  that  you  are  con- 
triving frc(h  milizhict's  againlt  your  fellow  Ciuzens, 
and  endeavouring  to  procure  their  banifhmeni^  we 
tonfefs  we  are  highly  dilpleal'ed  at  the  malice  and 
bafcnefs  of  your  proceedings.  We  can  affure  you, 
with  great  truth,  that  if  we  had  apprehended  the 
city  would  have  been  in  the  leafl:  danger,  during  the 
time  of  our  Magiftracy,  either  by  fiding  with  or 
àgainft  you,  wc  would  have  declined  th^t  honour  by 
a  voluntarily  exile.  But  prefuming  we  had  people  to 
deal  with,  who  had  fotne  degree  of  humanity,  and 
love  of  their  Country  Hi  1  left,  we  chearfully  ac- 
cepted it  in  hopes  of  getting  the  better  of  your  Ami- 
biiion  at  lafl  by  our  lenity,  and  readinefs  to  oblige 
you.  Wc  have  the  misfortune  however,  to  lee  that 
ihe  more  we  grant,  the  more  Oiamelcfs  and  arrogant 
are  your  demands.  And  if  wc  are  obliged  to  tell 
you  fo,  it  is  not  with  any  dcfign  to  increafe  your 
difcontents,  but  to  convince  you  of  your  error: 
others  perhaps  may  flatter  you,  but  we  ihaii  always 
think  it  our  duty  to  tell  ycu  plainly,  and  without 
difguife,  what  we  think  is  for  your  good.  What  is 
there,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  yQu  can  rcafonably 
flk  more  of  us?  yoq  deOrcd  to  have  the  Captains  of 
"  .        ■     ■  the 
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the  parties  deprived  of  their  authority  :  they  have 
been  deprived.  You  infilled  that  the  old  ltnix>iv 
faiion  (hould  be  burnt,  and  anew  one  madet  wecon- 
fentcd.  You  wanted  to  have.ihofc  reinftated  in  the 
Magtftracy  that  had  been  'admonilhed  :  it  has  beca 
granted.  -  At  your  intercefTion,  we  pardoned  fuch  u 
had  been  guilty  of  buroing  houfes  and  robbing 
Churches,  and  banifhcd  many  of  our  principal  Citir 
zens  ^t  your  inftigation,  To  gratify  you,  the  gran- 
dees are  bridled  with  new  laws,  and  every  thing  done 
that  might  give  you  content.  Where  then  can  wc 
expcfl  your  demands  will  Hop;  or  how  long  wtU 
you  thus  abufe  your'  liberty  .■•  don't  you  perceive, 
that  whilft  wc  I'ubmit  with  patience,  you  Ihew  no,  mo- 
deration in  your  Victory?  whiiher  will  your  dilTen- 
fjons  at  laft  hurry  this  poor  city  ?  can  you  ever  for- 
get how  Caftruccio,  a  private  Citizen  of  Lucca, 
availed  himlxlf  of  fuch  Oivifions  lo  diftrefs  it  i  and 
'how  the -Duke  of  Athens,  from  an  inferior  Com-- 
mander  in  your  fervice,  made  himfelf  your  Lord  and 
Sovereign  i  on  the  contrary,  when  yc  were  united, 
neither  the  Archbi(hop  of  Milan,  nor  the  Pope  him- 
fcif.  was  able  to  cope  with  you  •,  but,  after  a  war 
that  lafted  many  years,  were  torced  to  fheath  their 
fwords  with  dtlhonour.  Why  then  will  ye  fuffer  your 
own  difcords  (when  ye  have  no  other  enemies^  to 
bring  a  city  into  flavery,  which  fo  many  powerful 
princes  could  never  reduce  ?  for  what  elle  can  ye  ex- 
pt-£t  from  your  diviGons,  what  from  the  goods  ye 
have  already  taken,  or  may  hereafter  take  from  your 
fellow  Citizens,  but  fervitude  and  poverty  ?  the  per- 
fons  you  plunder,  are  thofe  whofe  fortunes  and  abi- 
lities are  the  defence  of  the  State,  and  if  they  fail, 
how  muft  it  be  fupported  f  whatever  is  got  that  way, 
(annot  lafl:  long  ;  and  then  yc  have  nothing  to  look 
for  but  remedilefs  famine  and  diftrefs.  We  there- 
fore command  you,  and,  as  far  as  our  dignity  will  al- 
low of  it,  we  for  once  ìnireat  you  to  live  quietly, 
and  be  content  with  fuch  regulations  as  we  have  ' 
f ftablilhed }  and  if  any  thing  f^ms  wanting  to  give 
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you  fiitisfii&tDn,  that  you  would  make  it  known  with 
modtlty*  and  not  infift  upon  it  with  clamour  and 
-tumult  :.  for  .if  your  requefts  are  reafonable,  you 
nay  aflbre  yourfelves,  they  iball  always  be  complied 
with»  and  no  handle  left  for  picked  and  dcfiuniog 
Birn  to  plot  the  dcftru<5Uon  of  your  Cpuntry,  anq 
confequently  of  yourfe.lves,  under  the  ibelter  of  your 
lUvn  wings  " 

The  reafooablenels  of  thefe  expoftulations  made 
foch  an  impreffion  uppn  the  audience,  thac  (hey  hum- 
bly defired  the  Gonfalonier  to  accept  their  thanlcs,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  behaved  himfelf  lilie  an  up- 
right Magiftrate,  and  a  good  Citizen,  and  promifed 
«o  pay  a  ready  obedience  in  whaifoever  he  fliould 
command  them.  To  make  a  trial  oi  them,  the  Sig- 
fiiory  deputed  two  Citizens  for  each  of  the  chief  of- 
£ces,  to  confuk  with  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  what 
reformauons  were  moft  necelTary  to  be  made  in  theia 
Ibr  the  good  of  the  publick,  and  to  report  them  to 
the  Signiory. 

Bue  whilil  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  a  frelh  tu- 
mult arofe  which  was  attended  with  ftiil  more  danger 
to  the  city  than  the  former.  The  greater  part  of  the 
late  robberies  and  other  mifchiefs  h^d  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Kabblf  and  dregs  of  the  people  %  and  thofe 
«f  them  that  had  been  the  moft  audacious,  appre» 
bended  that  when  the  moft  material  differences  were 
compoled,  they  fhould  be  called  to  account  for  their 
crimes,  and  dcfertrd,  as  it  always  happens,  by  thofe 
very  perfons  at  whole  inftigation  they  had  committed 
them.  Befides  which,  the  taferior  fort  of  people  had 
conceived  an  hatred  againlt  the  richer  Citizens,  and 
principals  of  the  Arts,  upon  a  pretence  chat  they  had 
jiot  been  rewarded  for  their  paft  fervices  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  deferved.  For  when  the  city 
was  6\-ft  divided  into  Arts,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
f  irft,  there  was  a  proper  head  or  governor  appointed 
flrereach  of  them,  to  whofc  jurifiJiftion  in  civil  caies 
■  every  perfon  in  the  fcveral  Arts  was  to  be  fubjeft. 
^beie  Arts  or  Companies,  as  we  have  faìd,  were  at 
Ì  firH 
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firft  but  twelTc,  but  afterwards  they  were  increased 
to  tweniy-onc,  and  irrivcd  at  fuch  power  and  autho* 
lity  that  in  a  few  years  they  wholly  engro0èd  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  :  and  bccaufe  foine  were  more, 
and  others  lefs' honourable  aniongft  them,  they  canie 
by  degrees  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  fevcn  of  them 
were  called  the  Greater,  and  fourteen  the  £jfi.  From 
this  divifion,  and  other  reafons  before-mentioned» 
proceeded  the  arrogance  of  the  Captains  of  the  par* 
ties  :  for  the  Citizens  that  had  formerly  been  GuelphSf  ' 
to  which  party  thofe  offices  were  always  appropriated, 
had  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to  favour  the  greater 
Arts,  and  to  difcountenance  the  lefs,  and  all  thofe 
that  fided  with  them  ;  which  chiefly  gave  occafion  to 
all  the  tumults  we  have  hithert»  made  mention  of. 
And,  as  in  the  divifion  of  the  people  into  Arts  and 
Corporations,  there  were  many  trades  in  which  the 
meaner  fort  are  ufually  occupied,  that  were  not  in- 
corporated into  any  diftinét  or  particular  company  of 
their  own,  but  admitted  into  any  of  the  others,  ac. 
cording  as  the  Nature  of  their  Craft  made  them  iir, 
it  happened  that  when  they  veic  not  duly  fatisfied  for 
their  labour,  or  any  othcrwifc  c^preiTed  by  thcirmaf> 
ters,  they  had  no  other  head  to  apply  to  for  redrefs, 
but  the  Magillrate  of  rhat  company,  to  which  the 
pcrfon  belonged  that  employed  them,  who,  they  com- 
monly thought,  did  not  do  them  juftice.  Now,  of 
all  the  Companies  in  the  City,  that  of  the  Clothien 
bad  then,  and  ftill  has,  the  moll  of  this  fort  of  peo- 
ple depending  upon  it  ;  and  being  more  opulent  and 
powerful  than  any  of  the  reft,  it  maintained  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  nuUitude.  The  meaner  foie 
of  the  people,  therefore,  both  of  this  company  and 
the  others,  were  highly  enraged  at  fuch  treatment  ( 
and  being  terrified  alfo  at  the  cpprehenfion  of  being 
punifhed  for  their  late  outrages,  they  had  frequent 
meetings  in  the  night;  where,  confidcring  what  had 
happened,  they  represented  to  each  other,  the  danger 
ibcy  were  in.  And  to  animate  and  unite  them  all, 
one  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  experienced  of  them, 
barangued  his  Comjianions  in  this  manner  : 
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•*  If  it  was  now  to  be  debated,  whether  we  ftiould 
Cake  arms  lo  plunder  and  burn  the  houfes  of  our  teU  ' 
iow  Citizens,  and  rob  the  Churehrs,  I  Ihould  be  one 
of  tSoic  who  wot^M  think  it  wonhy  of  great  confi- 
(deration,  and  perhaps  be  induced  lo  prefer  fecurc  po- 
verty to  hazardous  gain.  But  (ince  arms  have  been 
already  taken  up,  and  much  mifchief  done,  the  firlt 
points  to  be  confidered  are,  1  ihould  think,  in  what 
manner  we  muft  fecure  ourfelves,  and  ward  off  the 
penalties  we  have  incurred.  If  no  one  (hould  give  os 
this  advice,  without  doubt,  NecelTity  iifelf  would 
point  it  out.  You  fee,  the  whole  City  is  full  of  rage 
and  complaints  againll  us  the  Citizens  arc  daily  in 
council,  and  the  Magiftraieg  frequently  aJTembled. 
Aflare  yourfelves,  they  are  either  preparing  chains 
lor  us,  or  contriving  how  to  raife  forces  to  deftroy  os. 
Jt  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  have  two  objefts  chicflf 
ia  view,  at  thefe  confultaiions  :  Brll,  how  to  avoid 
the  punifhment  due  lo  our  late  mifdceds;  and  in  the 
«ext  place,  wha.c  means  are  to  be  ufed  thaf  wc  may 
^njoy  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  and  fatisfaAion  for 
the  future,  than  we  have  done  hitherto.  To  come 
off  with  impunity  for  our  part  ofFences,  it  is  necef- 
Ary,  if  I  may  prefunw  to  advife  you,  to  add  llill 
anote  to  them,  to  redouble  our  outrages,  to  rifle  and 
-born  a  great  number  of  houfes,  and  artfully  depend 
upon  our  numbers  for  proteàion  t  for  where  many 
we  guilty,  none  are  chatìifed.  Small  crimes  are  pu- 
niflied,  and  great  ones  ufually  rewarded  ;  and  where 
many  fuffer,  few  feek  revenge  ;  a  geiieral  calamity 
■being  a^lways  borne  with  more  patience,  ihao  a  parti- 
cular onei  I  fay  again,  thcrdbre,  that  to  redouble 
COT  crimes,  is  the  furell  way  to  procure  a  pardon  for 
.what  has  been  already  done,  and  to  obtain  the  liberty 
we  defue  *  :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  difcourage 

*  Monricur  Baliac  fayt,  from  Pbalarit't  Epiftlef,  *l  It  ba»  atwayf 
been  a  general  opinion,  thai  they  who  rife  in  arms  againft  their  coun- 
try, or  their  jwince,  are  in  a  manner  nn.ler  a  neceflity  ro  do  evit, 
.becaufe  ihey  find  it  iinfafe  ttt  do  good.  They  dare  not  become  in- 
noccni,  left  they  Ihould  expose  ibcmlclves  to  ihe  Cevcrity  of  iliuie 
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us.  The  entcrprÌ2e  is  eafy,  and  fhe  Ajcccfs  not  to  be- 
doubtcd  of.  Our  enemies  are  opulcQC,  indeed,  bitt. 
divided  :  their  dilunion  will  give  us  the  vii^ory>  and- 
their  riches,  when  we  have  got  them,  will  maintaia, 
ic  Lcjt  not  the  antiquity  of  their  blood,  nor  iho' 
ineannefs  of  our  own,  wiih  which  they  lii  inlblcwly; 
vpbuid  us,  either  dazzle  or  overawe  you.  'All  fa- 
mdìes  having  the  fame  original,  are  of  equal  anti- 
quity^: nor  has  nature  Ihewn  any  partiality  in  the 
formation  of  mankind.  Let  both  fides  be  , Gripped; 
naked,  and  both  will  be  found  alike.  Cloche  vour- 
firlves  in  their  robes,  and  them  in  your  rags  ;  and  then, 
you  will  appear  the  Nobles,  and  ihcy  the  Plebeians  : 
t'oT  it  is  poverty  alone  that  makes  the  real  difference 
betwixt  us.  It  fìlls  me  with  juit  concern,  indeed,  ta 
hear  that  fome  of  you  repent  forfooth.  of  what  yoi* 
have  done,  and  out  of  a  qualm  of  confcience,  re- 
,  folve  to  proceed  no  further.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  I 
have  been  miftaken  in  my  judgment,  and  you  are 
not  the  men  1  once  thought  you.  Neither  confcience* 
nor  the  fear  of.  infamy,  ought  to  terrify  you  :  for 
thofe  that  fucceed  in  their  attemprs  (let  them  have 
ufed  what  mean»  lucvcr)  are  never  upbraided  with 
them,  or  called  by  ignominious  names  :  and  as  fur 
confcience,  you  have  no  rcalbn  to  give  yourfetves  anf 
trouble  about  it.  When'  famine,  and  racks,  and 
dungeons,  are  fure  to  be  our  portion,  what  greater 
terrors  can  there  be  in  Hell  ?  confider  the  courfe  ^f 
this  world}  you  will  find  the  rich,  the  great,  and  tbe 
powerful,  have  arrived  at  all  their  wealth,  and  gran- 
deur, and  authority,  cither  by  violence  or  fraud  :  aivl 

lain,  a^inft  n'bich  they  bnve  offended  !  they  cnntiniie  therefore  in 
their  crimci,  becaufe  tbcy  ihiok  roen  will  cot  be  I'atiilieii  wIlIi  thùr 
repeatance." 

•  TbUiia  conllant  topic  with  rinfjleadei-a  of  tumult  ami  redtlioni 
IK  find  i(  urged  liy  the  Idinou*  Gabnin  Hiciuj,  in  ihc  revolution  be 
occafiUned  at  Rome,  by  Mninanillo  to  tbe  rabbie  of  Naplei,  aad  Wat 
Tyler'»  Chaplain  in  tbe  K-cntith  Jorurrcftiun,  duriog  the  reign  of 
kichard  II.  who  wai  fo  in^enlout  to  vciUty  it  in  the  foUuwipg 
nauner  i 

When  Adam  Mv'A  and  'Evt  fpao, 

Who  naj  iken  a  Gemi.uuai 

when 
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when  once  they  are  in  pofleflion  of  them,  you  fee  with 
what  oftentation  they  gild  over  the  foulnefs  of  their 
ufurpctions,-  with  the  unjuft,  but  glorious  titles  of 
conqueft  and  good  policy.  Obferwe,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  getjerally  becomes  of  thofe  who  are  either 
too  flupid  or  too  pufillanimous  to  follow  their  ex- 
amples :  they^re  buried  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  or 
wear  away  their  lives  in  flavery  and  contempt.  Ho- 
imA:  fervants  arc  fervants  few  ever,  and  good  men 
arc  always  poor  :  whiift  the  bold  and  refolute  foon 
free  themfelves  from  bondage,  and  the  fraudulent 
and  rapacious  from  indigence  and  diftrefs.  God  and 
Nature  have  ^vcn  every  man  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune  :  and  it  is  fooner  and  more  eafily  done  by 
jorce  or  circumvention,  than  by  honefìy  and  plain 
dealing.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  mankind  in  genera 
is  more  prone  to  rapine  than  induftry,  to  evil  than 
good.  Hence  it  is  that  we  devour  eat:h  ~  other, 
and  he  that  is  weakefi  is  at  all  times  fure  to  come  off* 
with  the  worft.  Force,  therefore,  is  always  to  be 
«fed,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  :  and  what  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prcl'ent,  can  we  ever  hope  foe 
from  the  hands  of  Fortune?  The  Citizens  are  di- 
•vided,  the  Signiory  irrefolute,  the  Magiftrates  fright- 
ed: fo  that'  before  they  can  come  to  any  determi- 
nation, the  matter  will  be  over,  and  we  fliall  either 
be  mailers  of  the  whole  City,  or  of  fo  great  a  part 
of  it,  as  will  not  only  procure  us  pardon  for  what  is 
paft,  but  enable  us  to  keep  our  enemies  in  fuffi- 
cient  awe  for  the  future.  J  confefs  the  rcfoiution  is 
bold  and  dangerous  *  ;  but  where  the  neceffiiy  is  ur- 

•  In  thii  fpeech,  which  is  otherwife  in  Chjrafler,  (here  is,  how- 
ever, thi»  inconiifteney,  that  in  the  former  psrt  of  it,  the  Plebeian 
having  reprefented  the  enterpnze  "  as  cafy,  and  tliefucceft  not  to, be 

'  doubted  of;"  now  Taya,  he  confeffo  the  refolution  ii  "  bold  and 
dangerou»."  Thii  may  cither  be  an  oveifight  in  the  author,  or  por- 
pofeTy  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  wlio  ii  not  to  be  c»n> 
firtered  u  an  orator,   but  an  illiterate'  rough   man,  provoked  hy  op- 

'  iirtflion,  and  blinded  by  his  paflions  lo  fuch  a  degree,  that  whilft  DC 
M  Mrneftly  recommendin™  revenge,  he  forgets  what  he  hai  faid  be- 
fore, and  i:ontradi£ls  himfcif,  asii  generally  happens  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafiooi.    The  tatter  perhapt,  maybe  the  cafej  Iinc«  Macbiavel  fij*» 
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gcnr,  boldnefs  becomes  prudence,  and  danger,  ia 
great  undertakings,  is  always  drfpifed  by  brave  and 
courageous  men.  Thofe  entcrprizes  that  are  begurt 
with  peril,  for  the  moft  part  are  crownird  with  glory  i 
and  men  feldom  extricate  thcmfelves  from  one  dan- 
ger, but  by  riffiuìng  a  greater.  Befidcs,  as  we  have 
nothing  but  prifons  and  tortures,  and  death  before 
our  eyes  at  prefent,  we  have  Icfs  to  fear  in  beharing 
ourfclves  like  men,  than  from  defpair,  and  giving  up 
all  for  loft  :  for  in  one  calè  our  dellru^ion  is  certain, 
and  in  the  other,  there  is  a  poflibiliiy  of  faccefs. 
How  often  have  I  heard  yoB  curie  the  infatiable  ava- 
rice of  your  Taflt-mafters  ?  how  often  groan  under 
the  injuHice  of  your  Magiftrates  Ì  now  is  your  time, 
not  only  to  Ihake  off  the  yoke,  but  to  retaliate  their 
oppfelTions.  Time  has  wings,  opportunity  flios  awajt, 
and  wheta  once  paft,  are  never  to  be  recalled.  Yoft 
fee  what  preparations  they  are  making;  let  us  be  bo- 
fore-hand  with  them.  If  we  ftrike  the  firft  blow,  we 
arc  fure  of  viftory,  to  the  ruin  of  our  enemies,  uid 
the  exaltation  of  ourfclves  ;  for  it  is  an  enterprise 
that  will  honour  many  of  us,  and  fecure  us  all." 

This  fpeech  fo  inflamed  bìs  hearers,  who  brfofe 
were  fufiiciently  ripe  for  milchitf,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  rife  as  foon  as  they  had  -drawn  a  proper  num- 
ber of  accomplices  inco  the  confpiracy  :  and  in  the 
mean  time,  they  bound  thcmfelves  by  an  oath,  to 
aHilt  and  ftand  by  each  other,  when  any  of  them 
fliould  bcoppreflcd  by  the  Magiftrates. 

But  whilft  they  were  confpiring  in  this  manned 
againft  the  government,  the  Signiory  had  fecret  iiv 
formation  of  their  proceedings,  and  caufed  one  Si- 
mone della  Piazza,  and  fome  others,  to  be  apprew 
hended,  who  confcfled  the  whole  plot,  and  that  tlic 
very  next  day  was  defigned  for  che  ìnfurrcctìon.  Upon 

in  the  Dedrcation  of  thit  biftor;  to  Pope  Cement  VII.  "  That  tb» 
Aie«cbes  and  haranguet  to  the  public,  as  well  ai  hi»  own  private  re- 
aexiona  and  obltrvationt,  arc  ainayt  delivered  without  rellraim  or 
referve,  and  in  a  manner  confiflent  witb  the  aftiani,  charafier.  and 
temper  of  the  peifoa  that  fpeaks,  or  »  ipokeu  of,"'  'i'iie  reader  ia 
left  to  judge. 

.  thi^ 
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this,  confidering  the  danger  ihpy  were  in,  thcy  im- 
mediately fummoncd  the  Collegts,  logether  with  the 
Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  thofe  Citizens  chat  had  been 
appointed  to  ufe  their  endeavours-fbr  the  re-union  of 
the  City.  But,  before  they  could  be  got  together^ 
it  was  late  at  night,  and  the  Signiory  were  advifed 
by  them  to  confult  with  the  Conìuis  of  the  Arts,  who 
were  inftantly  Tent  for,  and  unanimouCly  agri'ed,  thas 
all  the  Militia  of  the  City  (hould  be  raifed,  and  or- 
dered the  Gonfaloniers  of  the  people  to  ap:car  early 
the  next  Morning,  at  the  head  of  their  Icvrral  Com- 
panies under  arms  in  the  Piazza  befoie  their  Palace: 
At  the  time  that  Simone  was  under  torture,  and  the 
.Citizens  were  affcrribling,  one  Niccolo  da  St.  Frianoj 
who  took  care  of  the  clock,  happened  to  be  in  the 
.Palace^  and  being  aware  of  what  they  were  about,  h« 
ran  home  as  fall  as  he  could,  and  railed  all  the 
Neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  above  a  thousand  men  were 
prefently  got  together  in  arms  at  the  Piazza  di  Sant^ 
Spirito.  Upon  ihis,  the  relt  of  the  confpirators  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  Piazzas  of  St.  Pieno  Ma(.'gioie 
and  St.  Lorenzot  (places  vihicn  had  been  api^umird 
before-hand  for  their  rendezvous)  were  likcwilc  fcon 
£lled  with  armed  men.  It  was  now  day-light  ìn  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-firft  of  July,  and  not  above 
eighty  of  the  militia  were  aireiiibltd  to  fupport  .the 
Signiory  t  and  of  the  Gonfaloniers,  not  lo  much  as 
one  appeared}  for  as  they  were  informed,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  arms,  they  durO:  not  ftir  out  of 
■their  houfes.  1  he  firft  of  the  mob  that  cnKrcd  the 
Piazza  of  the  Signiory,  were  ihole  that  had  aficmbled 
at  St.  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  not  being  o|.'polVd  by 
the  Militia,  they  were  foon  followed  by  the  reft,  wiio 
likewife  meeting  with  no  reliftance,  began  to  call 
upon  the  Signiory  in  a  furious  arid  threatening  mai>- 
ner,  to  deliver  up  their  prifoners  :  but  as  no  regard 
was  paid  to  their  threats,  they  determined  to  uPe  other 
means  to  force  them  to  a  compliance,  and  imme- 
diately fct  fire  to  the  houfe  of  Luigi  Guicciardini  : 
Upon  which,  the  Signiory,   to  prevent  greater  mif- 

chicf. 
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chief,  ordered  the  prifoncrs  to  be  difcharged.  When 
they  had  thus  got  their  accomplices  late  into  their 
hands  again,  they  took  the  Gonfalone,  or  Standard 
della  Giuftizia,  from  the  Eflccurore  -,  undct  the  cover 
and 'authority  of  which,  they  burnt  fever»!  of  the  Cir 
tizcns  houfcs  down  to  the  ground,  and  wreaked  tTieir 
malice  upon  many  ochcrs,  againft  whom  they  had 
taken  any  pique,  cither  on  public  or  private  accounts. 
Fot  if  any  one  of  the  Plebeians  had  been  injured  or' 
affronted  by  a  particular  Citizen,  he  led  the  IVIob  di- 
rcflly  to  bis  enemy's  houfc  :  nay,  it  was  fufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  perfon's  name,  or  to  call  out, 
tu  fucb  a  man's  houfe,  or  tofucb  aove's  fiop,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  Gonfalonier  carried  the  Standard  that 
way.  They  burnt  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  jth.e 
Clothier's  company,  and  after  they  had  done  a  grea; 
deal  tmrc  mifchief,  to  crown  their  proceedings  witH 
fome  aftion  of  merit  and  eclat,  as  they  thought,  they 
knighted  fixty-four  Citizens;  amocgll:  .whom  were 
Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  and  Antonio  ^cglj 
Alberti,  Tomafo  Strozzi,  and  others  of  theij- friends  ; 
though  fome  of  them  fubmitted  to  it  with  much  rc- 
ludance.  Their  Jevity,  indeed,  was  very  remarkable 
upon  this  occafion,  for  they  conferred  the  honoiir  of 
knighthood  on  fomeof  thofe  very  perfonswhofc' houfcs 
they  had  burnt  down  but  a  few  hours  before  \  parti- 
cularly upon  Luigi  Guicciardini,  the  late  Gonfalo- 
nier: fuch  is  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  and  To 
foon  are  their  difgufts  changed  into  favour  and  af- 
fèaion  ! 

The  Signiory  being  thus  abandoned  in  this  perilous 
con)un6ture  by  the  Militia,  the  heads  of  the  Arts, 
ind  even  by  their  Gonfaloniers,  were  not  a  little  dis- 
mayed when  they  faw  nobody  come  to  their  adì  (lance, 
as  they  had  ordered  :  for  out  of  the  lixtcen  compa- 
nies, only  thofc  of  the  the  Golden  Lion,  and  the  Squir- 
rel, under  the  command  of  Giovenco  della  Stufa  and 
Giovanni  Cambi,  made  their  appearance  -,  and  they 
did  not  ftay  long  in  the  Piazza  j  for  not  being  joined 
by  the  reft,  they  thought  it  mgft  prudent  to  draw  off 
Vol.  I.  O  again. 
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again.  Some  of  the  Citizens  of  their  party,  feeing 
the  Multitude  To  outrageous,  and  che  Palace  defcrted, 
^urft  not  ftii*  <>ut  ^^  t^c'''  doors  -,  others  mixed  witq 
the  Mob,  and  went  along  with  them,  hoping  thereby 
to  fave  their  own  houfes,  and  thofe  of  their  fricnda  :  by 
which  means  the  number  of  the  people  was  much  tn- 
^reafed,  and  the  Signiory  left  almoft  atone  to  defend 
themfclves.  This  ferment  continued  all  the  day  ^  and 
at  night  they  fat  down,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufaad,^ 
Àear  the  palace  of  MefTcr  Scephano»  behind  St.  fiar- 
jaby's  Church  ;  from  whence  they  (jnt,  in  a  threat- 
ning  manner,  before  day-break,  to  dcmaad  the  Co> 
lours  from  the  Heads  of  the  Arts.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  foon  as  it  was  light,  they  pVocecdcd  with  the 
Standard  of  Jufticr,  and  th^  Colours  of  the  feveral 
Arts,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Podefta,  and  demanded 
pofTetTon  of  iti  which  being  refufed,  they  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  forced  their  way  into  it.  The 
Signiory,  therefore,  being  dcfirous  to  come  to  fomc 
compromife  with  them,  fince  they  were  not  able  to 
quell  them  by  force,  fcnt  four  of  their  body  to  tbetn^ 
bt  the  Palace  of  the  Podcfta,  to  know  their  demands  : 
hut  upon  their  arrival  there,  they  found  that  the 
Ringleaders  of  the  Plebeians  had  already  fettled  the 
terms  which  they  expeftcd  from  the  Sjgnigry,  with 
the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and  forac  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal Citizens  :  fo  that  they  returned  with  four  De- 
puties from  the  People,  who  made  ihe  following  de- 
mands :  That  the  Clothiers  Company  fhould  no  lon- 
ger be  fubjeét  to  the  jurifdi^ion  of  any  Magiftrate 
who  was  not  a  Florentine  by  btrth.  That  there  Ihouki 
be  three  new  companies  of  Arts  added  to  the  others  % 
one  of  Woolcombers  and  Dyers  ;  another  o^  BarbcrSii 
Taylors,  Shoemakers,  and  other  fuch  mechanics! 
and  the  third,  of  the  Trades  that  were  inferior  to 
thefe  :  out  of  which  Companies,  two  of  the  Signiory 
fhould  always  be  chofen,  and  three  more  out  of  the 
other  fourteen  minor  Arts.  That  the  Signory  fhould 
provide  Halls  where  thefe  new  Companies  might  mee^ 
■lor  the  difpatcli  of  buiìneis.  That  no  pq;rfon  chat  waa 
■  '  *  icvor- 
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incorporated  into  thcfe  Arts  (houtd  b«  compelled  to 
pay  any  debt  under  the  fum  of  fifty* Ducats,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  next  enfuine  years,  at  which 
time  the  Principal  only  ftiould  be  paid  to  the  Creditor, 
and  the  tntcreft  into  the  Bank,  or  publick  Stock.  That 
alt  fuch  as  were  in  baniftimcnt,  or  under  any  fcntencf, 
flkould  be  recalled  and  pardoned  :  and  that  thofe  who 
had  been  admonifhed,  (hould  be  made  capable  of  en- 
joying any  dignity  or  poft  of  honour.     Many  other 
articles  were  added  to  ihefe,  in  favour  of  their  parti- 
cular friends,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  enemies, 
fome  of  whom  they  infiftcd  ftould  be  fcnt  into  exile, 
and  others  admohifhed.     All  which  demands,  griev- 
CMS  and  diflionourable  as  they  were  to  the  govern- 
ment, were  yet  deliberated  upon  by  the  Signiory,  the 
Coltcgei,  and  the  Council  of  the  People,  who  were 
apprehenfive  of  ftill  greater  mifchiefs,  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  them.     But,  before  a  Law  could  be 
palled  for  that  purpofe,   it  was  neceffary  it  fhould 
have  the  aflfent  of  the  Common  Council,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  immediately,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
cflabliihed  cullom  to  hold  two  councils  on  the  fame 
day-.     However,  as  they  were  told  that  was  the  onl^r 
obftacle,  the  Arts  feemed  pretty  well  contented,  and 
dte  people  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they  promifed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  give  no  further  difturbance,  as 
bon  as  the  Law  they  demanded  Oiould  be  palted. 
The  nexc  morning,  whillt  the  Common  Council  were 
deliberating  upon  it,    the  Multitude,  naturally  vo- 
luble and  impatient,  got  together  again  under  the 
jàme  Colours,  and  returned  into  the  Piazza  bef>.  re  the 
Palace  ì  where  they  made  fuch  a  dreadful  clamour, 
chat  the  whole  Council,  as  well  as  the  Signiory,  were 
DOC    a  little  terrified  :    and-  Guerriante  Marignuolt, 
Ope  of  the  Signiors,   being  more  frighted  than  any 
ùf  the  reft,  ran  down  (lairs  under  a  pretence  of  (hutt* 
ing  the  gates,  and   fneaked  away  to  his   own  houle. 
He  was  difcovered,  however,  by  the  Mob;  butthejr 

•  The  SUtct  Ducat  ii  worth  ibout  41.  H.  ftn-Un;,  the  GtJden  on» 

O  2  did 
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did  not  offer  any  fort  of  violence  to  him  ;  and  con- 
tented themfclves  with  crying  out,  as  he  paOed  thro* 
them,  "  (hat  if  all  (he  Signiory  did  not  immediately 
quit  the  Palace,  they  would  mu/der  their  Children, 
and  burn  their  houfes."  In  the  mean  time,  the  Law 
had  palTed,  the  Signiory  had  retired  into  their  pro- 
per apartment,  and  the  Counfcllors  being  come  dc-wo 
flairs,  were 'walking  in  the  Portico  and  Cloyfters, 
cxpefling  the  immediate  dcftruftion  of  the.  City,  and 
afraid  to  ftir  out,  confidcring  the  bafcnefs  of  the. 
Mob  *,  and  the  pcrverfenefs,  or  rather  the  pufillani- 
roity  of  thofe,  in  whofe  power  it  was  not  only  to  have 
curbed,  but  utterly  fuppreflèd  them.  The  Signiory 
were  in  no  Icfs  diflraftion,  and  gave  up  the  City  for 
loft,  feeing  themfelvcs  defcrted  by^  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  that  nobody  had  the  courage  either  to 
afliu  or  even  fo  much  as  to  comfort  or  advifc  them.. 
WhillV  <hey  were  in  this  diftrefs,  and  knew  not 
what  courfe  to  take,  Tomafo  Strozzi  and  Benedetto 
Alberti,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  a  defire  of  re- 
maining atone  in  polTcOion  of  the  Palace,  or  perhaps 
becaufe  they  thoughc  it  the  beft  expedient  to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  advifed  ihem  to  give  way 
to  ir,  by  rcJigning  the  Magiftracy,  and  retiring  to 
their  own  houfes.  .This  advice,  though  given  by 
thole  that  had  been  the  chief  fomentors  and  abettor» 
of  -the  infurreftion,    would  have  been  immediately 

"   •  l.ivy'i  remirkismoll  true.     Hxc natura maliiluJimi ffl }  mitforvit 

■iivmUiltT,  aa»  fvftrht  domaatur  :  libertMn»  jn^r  mntìa  ^,  ate  jptrniri 

tneJici,  nee  habere  fàuni;  6f  nen  fermt  lUJml' irarnm   inJatgentei  m, 

«ijlri,  qui  aviJai  titqitt  iniintptrantts  PUbrmrum  aniims  edjatguiwim  tt 

'em/ti  irriit/it.    "  Such  is  the  nature  of  thenUiliimdci  bumbleaitd 

■b  if  A  even  to  barcDeft  nb«D  theyobey;  but  inlblent   to  the  liitil*- 

gree,  nlien  CliFy  command.     They  are  neither  content  vith  li))tf«)h 

Tior  without  it,  nor  know  bow   to  kcepiiny  medium.     And  for  tbe 

^oft  part,  there  are  )terfoni  ready  «noHgh  to   tmlutge  their  paflSiti^ 

and  irritate  their  greedy  and  iniempei-ate  minds  to  pIundcE  aadblsia^ 

flicd."    Li»y,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  ij.     A>  Milton  fuy»  of  them  (     .  ,   ,,  V,, 

'."  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  finfclefi  mood,  ^   .; 

And  IHII  revolt  when  truth  would  r<t  them  free,  '■ 

Licence  ihey  mean,  whtn  they  cry  Liberty  ;  ■,  1  I 

for  yiiiia  loves  t^at,  muti  ijtilbe  wife  and  good  | 

Biit  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  «e  (ee,  ■  « 

For  all  ihii  wafle  of  wealTb  and  loft  of  blood,"  ^_^ 
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complied  with  by  all  ihe  reft  of  the  Signìory,  \£ 
Kiccolo  del  Bene  and  Alamanno  Accìaivolì,  who  had 
a  little  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  were. moved  with 
3  juft  indignation,  had  ndc  made  anfwer,  *'  that  if 
other  people  had  a  mind  to  retire,  it  could  not  be 
helped  ;  but  for  their  own  parts,  they  were  deter- 
mined rather  to  die  like  men,  than  quit  the  Palace, 
or  lay  down  their  authority  before  the  ufual  time. 
This  oppofition  increared  the  perplexity  of  the  Sig- 
niory,  and  the  rage  of  the  People,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  at  laft  the  Gonfalonier,  chufing  rather  to  rcfign 
his  office  in  a  diOionourable  manner,  than  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  recommended  himfclf 
to  the  prote<%ion  of  Tomafo  Strozzi,  who  led  him 
put  of  the  Palace,  and  conduced  him  to  his  own 
boufe.  Upon  which,  all  the  reft  of  the  SIgniory 
thought. fit  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Cjonfa- 
loDier,  and  were  led  away  one  by  one:  fo  that  Nic- 
colo and  Alamanno  feeing  chemfelves  left  atone,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  rather  fool-hardinefs  than  pru- 
dence to  ftay  there  any  longer  in  their  circumllances, 
iikewtfc  retired  and  left  the  Palace  in  the  hands  of  che 
people,  and  the  Eight  that  had*  been  appointed  to  a£fc 
as  Secretaries  ac  War,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down 
their  offices. 

When  the  people  firft  entered  the  Palace,  one  Mi- 
chael dì  Landò,  a  Woolcomber,  but  a  bare-footed 
ragged  fellow,  carried,  the  Standard  of  Juftice  be- 
fore them  ;  and  after  he  had  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fteps,  near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Signiory,  who 
were  then  fitting,  he  turned  himfelf  round  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  faid  to  them,  "  You  fee,  my  friends, 
not  only  the  Palace,  but  the  whole  City  is  in  your 
hands  ;  how  would  you  have  them  dilpofed  of  V 
Upon  which,  they  unanimouQy  cried  out,  "  that  hs 
fliould  be  their  Gonfalonier  and  chief  Magiftrate,  and 
govern  the  City  as  he  plesfcd  '*  Michgel,  therefore, 
who  was  a  fhrcwd  fenfible  fellow,  and  much  more 
(ibliged  to  Nature  than  Fortune,  readily  accepted  of 
tbc  governmen:,  with  a  deGgn,  however,  to  compole 
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*iie  City,  and  put  an  end  to  all  difturbaaces  as  food 
as  poniblt.  For  t^iis  purpofe,  and  to  keep  the  people 
employed,  that  be  might  have  a  little  time  to  digcft 
his  defigns,  he  fent  them  to  iearch  for  *  Ser  Nuto, 
who  had  bcea  appointed  Provoft  Marlhal,  or  rather 
Hftngman,  by  Lapo  da  Caftiglionchlo.  And  to  begin 
his  adminillration  with  an  apfwarance  of  Jtiftice,  as 
l>e  had  acquired  it  bv  favour,  he  caufed  a  Piocla- 
■nation  to  be  iflled,  that  nobody  (hould  dare  to  burn 
or  plunder  any  man's  houfe  for  the  future  :  to  en- 
ÉWCC  the  obfervance  of  which,  he  ordered  a  Gibbet 
to  beerefied  in  the  great  Piazza.  Afur  ihb,  in  or- 
der for  a  further  reform  of  the  City,  he  immediately 
turned  all  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts  out  of  their  offices, 
deprived  the  Signiory  and  Colleges  of  their  authority, 
»nd  burnt  the  old  Imborfations.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Mob  had  brought  Ser  Nuto  into  the  Piazza, 
vhere  they  hung  him  up  by  one  leg  upon  the  Gib* 
bet  i  and  as  every  one  tore  away  a  joint,  or  a  piece  of 
bis  fleth,  in  two  or  three  mmutes,  there  was  nothing 
left  of  him  but  one  of  his  feet.  On  the  other  haoi^ 
the  Eight  Secretaries  at  War,  thinking  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  City  devolved  upon  them,  fmcc  the  ab- 
dication of  the  late  Signiory,  had  already  appointed 
a  new  one;  but  Michael  being  informed  of  it,  fenl 
them  word  to  quit  the  Palace  immediately,  for  he  in- 
tended to  let  every  one  fee  that  he  knew  how  to  go- 
vern Florence  without  theÌF'  advice  or  affiflance.  -  H< 
then  called  together  all  the  Syndics  of  the  Arts,  and 
appointed  a  new  Signiory»  confìfting  of  Eight  menv 
bers  :  four  of  which  were  cbofirn  out  of  the  Ple- 
beians, two  out  of  the  greater  companies,  and  tw* 
more  out  of  the  lefs.  He  tikewtfe  reformed  che  other 
branches  of  ihc  Magtftracy,  and  divided  it  into  three 
jurildifUons,  '  one  of  which  was  to  adminifier  juftice 

•  The  Itilian  word  Mifeti,  or  Mefrr  (which  ii  a  controaion  of 
il)  il  ft  (hie  of  re'pc£t  prefixed  to  ibe  proper  nime  of  ■  man,  «nd 
aufwers  to  our  Mr.  But  ibe  word  Ser,  which  ii  flill  a  further  ab- 
breviarien,  ii  rather  a-  lerm  of  diminution  and  infenoritj,  iimI 
iùmetiiaes  of  couumf  tt  ai  we  iày  in  £nglifh,  Mafi4r  fucb  a  vne, 
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to  the  new  Companies,  another  to  the  greater,  and 
a  thinl  to  the  lefs  Arts.  He  gave;  the  rents  of  all  the 
Jhops  upon  the  old  Bridge  to  Sylveflro  de'  Medici, 
«nd  took  the  Fodcfteria,  orBailiwic  of  Empoli,  him« 
felf  :  bcfidcs  which,  he  was  very  liberal  to  many  other 
Citizens,  who  had  iicfriended  the  Plebeians,  not  only 
Out  of  gratitude  for  pad  favours,  but  to  engage  them 
to  fupporc  him  in  future  a^ainft  envy. 

Bui  in  this  reformation  of  the  State,  the  Plebeians 
thought  Michael  had  been  too  partial  to  fome  of  the 
principal  Commoners,  and  that  they  themfelves  had 
not  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  governmenc,  as  was  fulHcienc 
to  defend,  much  lefs  to  maintain  them  in  it  ;  where- 
fore, '  according  to  their  ufual  infotcnce,  they  again 
took  arms  and  ran  in  a  tumultuous  manner  under 
their  Colours  into  the  Piazza,  catling  to  the  Signiory 
to  come  out  upon  the  Ringheria,  there  to  deliberate 
upon  new  matters,  which  they  had  to  propofc  to  them 
for  their  own  fecurity,  and  the  good  of  the  public. 
But  Michael  being  welt  acquainted  with  their  arro- 
gance, and  not  caring  to  exafperate  them  too  far,  be- 
fore he  knew  what  their  demands  were,  gently  repri- 
manded them  for  applying  in  fo  climorous  a  manner, 
exhorting  them  to  Jay  down  their  arms,  and  a/Turing 
them,  that  they  ihouid  &nd  the  Signiory  ready  to  com- 
.ply  with  any  thing  that  was  reafonablej  but  that  it 
«as  not  confident  with'  their  dignity  to  fuffer  it  to  tjc 
extoned  from  them  by  compullion.  This  anfwer  fi> 
enraged  the  multitude  agarnft  thofe  in  the  Palace, 
that  they  drew  off*  to  a  place  near  St.  Mary's  neW 
Church,  where  they  appointed  eight  heads  over  them', 
with  other  fubordinate  Officers  and  Magillrates,  to 
gfve  them  more  dignity  and  reputation:  fo  that  the 
city  had  now  two  Tribunals,  and  was  governed  by 
two  dillinft  admimftratipns.  Theft  heads  refolvcd 
«mongft  themfctvfs,  that  eight  pcrfons,  to  be  chofcn 
by  their  own  new  Companies,  fhould  always  refidti 
with  the  Signiory  in  the  Palace,  and  that  whatfoever 
«as  refolded  on  by  the  others,  fhould  not  pals  into  4 
Éiw,  tin  il  bad  their  aflènt.  They  took  aWay  all  ho- 
O  4  u  _  ,=.C.oS^« 
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nours  .and  emolument;  which  had  been  granted  to 
Sylvcftro  dje' Medici,  and  Michael  di  Landò,  in  their 
former  deliberations  i  and  afligned  places  and  penfions 
to  fcvcral  of  their  own  partifans,  the  better  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  their  rcfpcaive  offices.  After  they  had 
come  to  thefc  refolotions,  to  make  ihem  more  effec- 
tual, they  fent  two  deputies  (o  the  Signiory,  who 
were  to  infift  upon  having  them  confirmed  fay  the  • 
Councils,  and  to  threaten  them  with  violence  in.  cafe 
it  fhoutd  be  refufed.  Thefe  deputies,  accordingly, 
delivered  the  fubftance  of  their  Commidìon  to  the 
Si^niory,  wiih  much  boldnefs  and  prefumption,  re- 
proaching the  Gonfalonier  with  the  authority  they  hatl 
conferred  on  him,  rhc  favours  he  had  received  from 
them,  the  ingratitude,  and  fupercilious  manner  ip 
which  h^  had  lìnee  behaved  -,  and  concluded  their 
fpeech  with  fuch  menaces,  that  Michael,  not  able  to 
bear  with  fo  intolerable  a  degree  of  infolcncc  any  lon- 
ger, determined  (wi[h  a  refolution  more  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  new  office,  than  the  meannefs  of 
his  birth)  to  chaftifc  this  height  of  "audacioufncfs  in 
an  exemplary  manner  j  and  having  drawn  a  fword 
which  he  had  by  his  fide,  after  he  had  given  them  fe- 
■yeral  cuts  with  it,  he  fcnt  ;hem  tied  peck  and  heel^ 
to  prifon. 

As  foon  as  the  Plebeians  heard  of  this,  they  were 
erflamed  to  the  laft  degree,  and  refolved  to  ufe  vio- 
lence to  obtain  their  ends,  now  other  means  had  fail- 
ed :  for  which  purpofe,  they  moved  forwards  in  a 
furious  and  diforderly  manner,  directly  towards  the 
Palace  with  a  diTign  to  force  their  way  into  it.  Mi- 
chael in  [he  mean  time,  apprehending  the  confcquencp 
of  what  he  had  done,  determined  to  be  before  hand 
nking  it  more  honourable  to  ftrikc  the 
1  to  ftay  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of 
alace,  till  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
forced  to  fneak  out  of  it,  as  the  late  Gonfalonier  had 
done  to  his  great  mortification  and  difgrace.  H9 
therefore  alTembled  a  confiderablc  body  of  the  Citi- 
zens, who  now  began  to  repent  of  their  folly,  and 
■  '■  put- 
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.patting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ihem  on  horfcback, 
.be  proceeded  towards  St.  Mary's  \yiih  an  iatxat  toep- 
.gage  tt^e  Multitude.  The  Plebeians  llkewife,  ss  we 
have  jiHl  faid.  bad  already  determined  to  attack  bicn, 
'and  were  moving  forward  towards  the  Palace  at  the 
fame  jun^ure  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  as  each  fide  hap- 
pened 10  take  a  different  rpute,  they  did  not  meet  by 
the  way.  Upon  which,  Michael  turning  back  agaiq, 
and  Ending  the  Mob  had  got  po/TcfTion  of  the  Piazza 
and  were  going  to  niakc  an  afiaulc  vpon  the  Palace, 
inftantly  .fell  upon  them  and  difp^rfcd  (hem,  driving 
fome  of  them  quite  out  of  the  City,  and  forcing  tbc 
relt  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  bide  theniulves. 
This  viiitory  put  an  end  to  the  tumult  j  a  viflotj 
gained  entirely  by  the  magnanimity  and  good  conduce 
of  the  Gonfalonier,  who  upon  this  occafion,  fhewe^  ' 
himfelf  in  valour,  gcncrofny,  and  prudence,  far  fu- 
pcrior  to  any  other  Citizen,  and  well  defcrves  to  be 
numbered  amongH  thofefcw  that  have  been  real  bc- 
nefaflors  to  their  Country.  For  if  he  had  been  of 
an  ambitious  or  felfrinterefted  difpofitioO)  the  Re- 
publick  muil  have  totally  loft  its  liberty,  and  relapfed 
tpto  a  more  intolerable  degree  of  fervitude  than  it  was 
tinder  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  But  hi» 
integrity  would  not  fufTer  him  to  cherifh  any  defigp 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  his  prudciice  taught  him  to  condu^  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only  gained  him  the  fìrft  placp 
and  confidence  of  his  own  party,  but  enabled  htm  ta 
triumph  over  that  of  his  enemies.  Thefe  proceed- 
ings ftruck  a  terror  into  the  Plebeians,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  who  could  not 
help  wondering  at  their  own  ftupidity,  that  after  they 
bad  fupprefTed  the  pride  of  the  Nobility,  they  could 
So  patiently  fubmit  to  be  infuUed  by  the  very  dregi 
and  refufe  of  the  city. 

When  Michael  obtained  this  viflcfry  over  the  Ple- 
beians, the  new  Signiory  was  already  appointed,  two 
of  whom  were  of  lo  bafe  and  abjeft  condition,  that- 
every  one  Teemed  delirous  to  rid  tbemfclvcs  of  fuc^ 

."■    ■"'"  '■ ;M'i:. 
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inwmous  Magiftratcs  :  fo  that  on  the  firft  of  Septeni- 
ber,  «hen  the  new  Signiory  entered  upon  the  Magf-, 
ftracy,  and  the  others  were  coming  out  of  the  Palaoe 
Gate,  there  began  to  be  an  uproar  in  the  Piazzi, 
which  was  full  of  armed  men,  who  (houted  out  with 
one  voice,  "  that  they  would  have  no  Plebeians  in 
the  Signory."  The  reft  of  the  Signiory  therefore,  in 
order  to  appeafe  them,  degraded  their  two  ailbciaies, 
one  of  whorti  was  named  Tira,  and  the  other  Baroc- 
cio,  and  chofe  Georgio  Scaii  and  Franciico  di  Mi- 
chaele  in  their  room.  They  likewife  diflblred  the 
Plebeian  Companies,  and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their 
offices  that  had  any  connexion  with  them,  except  Mi- 
chael di  Landò,  Ludovico  di  Puccio,  and  fome  few 
others  of  the  beli  of  them  :  and  in  the  laft  places, 
they  divided  .the  fubordinate-Magiftracy  into  two  fe- 
parate  jurifdiólions,  one  of  which  was  to  prefide  ovtfr 
the  greater  Arts,  and  ^he  other  over  the  lefs.  For  the 
Signiory,  it  was  only  provided  in  general,  that  five  of 
that  body  (hould  be  drawn  out  of  the  Icfs  Comptnier, 
and  four  out  of  the  greater  ;  and  the  Gonfalonier  «I- 
ternately  out  of  each. 

In  this  manner  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  té- 
eftabliflied  for  that  time  :  and  though  the  governoMnt 
of  the  republick  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tfae 
Plebeians,  yet  the  lower  Companies  had  more  power 
than  the  chief  Commoners,  who  were  forced,  how-  , 
ever  to  be  content  with  what  they  had,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  the  Arts,  and  to  deprive  the  Plebeians  of  theit 
countenance  and  afTiftance.  Several  others  likewife 
that  wifhed  to  fee  thofe  kept  down,  who,  under  the 
pimc  of  the  Guelph  party,  had  treated  many  of  their 
fellow  Citizens  with  fuch  infolencc  and  iodignity,  re- 
joiced  at  this  regulation  ;  and  as  Geoi^o  Scali,  Be- 
nedetto Alberti,  Sylveftrù  dt*  Medici,  and  Toraafo 
Strozzi  were  the  principal  of  thofe  who  favoured  and 
promoted  it,  they  became  in  a  manner  the  chief  go* 
vcmors  of  the  city.  Thefe  proceedings,  howeyei*, 
and  this  new  model  of  government  revived  the  old 
^ivilions  betwixt  the  more  confiderablc  Commoners 
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and  the  lower  fort  of  Mecb&nicks,  which  hadfirft 
been  occafionod  by  the  ambition  of  the  Ricci  and  Al- 
bizi  :  and  becaufe  thejr  afterwards  produced  terrible 
confetjuences,  and  we  Ihall  often  have  ocdafiOn  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  wefhall 
henceforward  diftinguifh  thefe  two  factions  by  the 
Names  of  the  Popular  and  the  Plebeian. 

7'hi3  conftitution  of  government  lafted  three  years, 
a  period  which,  though  (hort,  abounded  with  Exe- 
cutions and  Btnifliments:  for  as  thofe  that  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  -  adminiftracion  well  knew 
there  were  great  numbers  of  Malecomcnts  both  within 
the  city  and  without  it,  they  lived  in  perpetual  fear 
and  alarm.  The  difaffefled  within  the  walls,  either 
actually  did,  or  were  fuppofed  to  cabal  daily  againll 
ihe  State;  and  thofe  without,  being  no  longer  tinder 
any  reftraint,  were  continually  raifing  difturbances 
abroad  by  the  alHftance  of  foreign  Princes  or  Repub' 
lies,  fometimes  in  one  part,  fometimes  in  another. 

There  was  then  at  Bologna  one  Giannozzo  da  Sa- 
lentot  a  commander  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Carlo 
Durazzo  (a  dcfcendant  from  the  Royal  Family  of  Na^ 
pics)  who  defigning,  if  poflible,  to  wrefl:-  that  King- 
doHi  out  of  the  hands  of  Qneen  Giovanna,  kept  this 
general  in  pay  at  the  expcnce  of  Pope  Urban,  be- 
twixt whom  and  the  Queen  there  had  lately  been  great 
contefts.  There  was  likewife  a  vaft  number  of  the 
Florentine  exiles  in  Bologna  at  the  fame  time,  who 
held  a  clofe  correfpondcnce  with  him  and  his  mafter 
Cark),  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  governors 
of  Florence,  as  they  were  the  more  eafily  prevailed 
upon  thtrel^  to  give  credit  to  the  malicious  reports 
that  were  raifed  of  fuch  Citizens  as  they  fuJpefted  bc- 
ft>re.  In  the  mean  time,  whilft  the  Magiftrates  were 
under  thefc  apprehenfions,  they  received  intelligenca 
chat  Gianao2zo  wu  aAually  to  march  towards  Flo- 
rence at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  and  that  many  within 
the  Walls  were  read/  to  take  up  arms  at  his  arrival 
there  and  deliver  up  the  city  to  him.  Upon  this  in- 
^rauUoD,  numbers  were  accufcd  j  the  chief  of  whom 
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were  Pietro  degli  Albieì,  Carlo  and  Philippo  Strozzi* 
Cipriano  Mangioni,  Jacopo-Saccbcttt,  :Dònato  Bar* 
badori,  and  Giovanni  Atifdmi,  who  were  all  com- 
piitced  tp  priron,  except  Carlo  Stronzi,  and  he  fled. 
Befides  which,  the  Signiory  ordered  Totnafo  Strozzi 
?nd  Benedetto  Alberti  to  patrole  the  city  with  fomc 
Companies  of  the  Militia,  in  order  to  deter  any  one 
from  rifing  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  After  the  Pri- 
ibncrs  had  been  examined  and  nothing-criminal  could 
be  proved  againft  them,  the  Magistrate  was  going  to 
acquit  and  difcharge  them  :  upon  which,-  their  ene- 
mies immediately  called  the  people  together  and  raifed 
fuch  a  ferment  by  their  clamours  and  calumnies,  that 
be  was  forced  to  pafs  femence  of  death  upon  them. 
And  though  Pietro  degli  Albizi  had  been  more  ho- 
noured and  refpected  in  Florence  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years  than  any  other  Citizen  of  his  time;  yet  neither 
the  clearnefs  of  fuch  aneftablifhed  reputation,  nor  the 
Iplendor  of  his  family  availed  him  any  thing.  It  hap? 
pcned  not  long  before,  whilft  he  was  regaling  his 
fellow  Citizens  one  day  at  a  great  entertainment  which 
he  had  made  for  them,,  that  fome  perlon  unknown 
(perhaps  a  true  friend  with  a  defìgn  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  moderation  in  Co  remakable  a  degree  of  prof- 
eerily,  or  very  likely  it  might  be  an  enemy,  who  did 
It  to  terrify  him  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  fudden 
change,  when  heconfidered  che  volubility  of  fortune) 
iènt^him  a  falver  of  fweetmeats  and  amongfl  them  4 
large  nail,  which  being  obfetved  ahd  handed  about 
the  table  from  one  to  another,  was  whimfically  inter- 
preted as  an  admonipon  to  nail  down  the  wheel  of 
fortune  now  he  was  got  to  the  top  of  it  *  ;  as  it  muft 

■  In  tbe  confullhip  of  L- Gcnutius,  and  L,.^raÌIigiMainercat, 
the  plague  continuing  to  aflliA  the  Romans,  thev  had  recourfeto 
the  ceremony  of  driving  a  nuil,  which  had  never  E>een  done  before, 
but  to  keep  an  account  of  the  yeai'i,  (quia  rvz  per  ea  tempon  lir 
tene  erant,  fayi  IJvj)  according  to  an  anticnt  Law,  "  that  the 
Great  Fmtor  ftiould  drive  a  nail  on  the  third  li^j  of  September.' 
From  that  lime  thi*  political  ceremony  wa>  turned  into  lupertition, 
and  iimple  people  were  made  to  believe,  ihat  this  afiìon  would  be 
cffefliMl  to  avert  public  calamities,  or  at  IcaJl  to  nail  them  down, 
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of  neceOity  ti&ppen,  if  the  rotation  continued,  that  ' 
he  would  iomctiiTie  or  other  be  whirled  to  the  ImC'' 
torn  :  and  this  prognoftication.  «as  indeed  fully  vo-  ' 
ri£cd  by  bis  fudden  fati  and  unfortunace  end. 

Thefe  jexecutiprs  occsConcd  frrfh  murmurs  and- 
difcontents  in  the  city  :  To  that  both. thofe  that  had' 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  thofc  that-  were  depreflèd,  ' 
lived  in  continujil  tear  and  fufpicion  of  each  other.i 
Dreadful  indeed  were  the  confcqncnces  which  flowed 
from  the  apprtrhenfioris  of  the' former  ;  as  every  little 
accident  furnilhed  th^ni  \vith  ^  handle  to  trample  up- 
on their  fellow  citizens  (  fome.  of  whom  they  daily 
either  put  to  deatJi,  adnraniihed,  oc  fent  into  exil^. 
They  likewifcmadfc  federal  new  laws  to'ftrengtheiÌ| 
their  hands,  and  .keep,  thofe  down  of  whom  they  en^ 
tertained  the  teaft  foipicion  :  befidés?  which,  t!jt?y  ajY-^ 
pointed  for^y-fìx  Commifiioners,  who  by  ihe.aathó-. 
my  of  the  Sigrtiory  were  to  purge  the  Cornmt)n- 
Wttlth  ofall  difafTeftcd  perfonS.  Thefc  Comm^ffìonérs 
admonifhed'thid'y-nine  Ciuzenr,  degraded  fevcral -of 
the  hieher  rank,-  and'exalted  triany  df  the'lowcr:  anj 
to  defend  ihenilelyes  agamd  any  danger  fromabroad; 
ihey  took  f  John  Aguio  into  their  pay,  an   Engljfh    . 

mi  retard  theiv  j>rogr«ii. .  This  nail  wa».  «f  braft,  and  drìnninto 
the  wall  bcbinil  tie  Chapel  of  Minerva,  in  tbe  Capitol,  on  the  tight 
hind  of  ilie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cnpicolinusi  and  to  perform  tfaii  ce- 
lemon^,  a  Difuior  was  purpofely  crested.  Vid.  Dànet  in  Toced'a* 
»i4f,  and  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  j.  Piobably  this  migbt  be  a  ■  cuftora 
.  linon^  the  Iialbns  when  thit  tran<à£lion  bappcaed,  and  derived 
tioia  tue  ancient  Roman»  ;  fmce  they  baite  been  forward  enongli  to 
imitate'  them  in  many  otiier  rìtas  and  modfi  of  noc(faip,  ai  the  late 
pr.  Middletoii  has  fiiliy  (hewn  in  liis  letfer  fraia  -Rome. 

f  Tbi»  Jobn  AgufD,  or  Aggut  (a»  he  ii  coTCuptJy  calisi  by  tbe  Ita- 
liani) before  mentioned  in  the  Jiill  boolc  of.tliii  hiftary,  nai  Sir 
Mia  Hawkwoud,  an  Cnglrlh  Knight  ;  who  wai  fo  highly  clleemcd  in 
Italy  for  his  coinage  and  military  conduft,  that  the  Senate  of  Floi. 
rence  bono'ured'  him  for  bis  extraordinary  meritff  with  aa  Eqncftrian 
Statue,  and  a  uiagniEcent' monument,  a>  a  perpetual  tefii many  of  hii 
jalonr  and  fidelity.  Tbe  Italian  hilloiiaD)  are  full  of  his.^aat  e»- 
'ploits,  and  ^olo  Jovio  ccjebratei  them  in  bit  .Rogiei.  I  Ihall  only 
^itote  the  four  following  vcrfe)  conccraing  him  out  of  Giulio  Fef- 
JxjIJo. 

Hawl(Wood,  An^orum  decut,  etdecu»,  addite,  genti  • 

Italicz.  Italico  prEcCdiupque  folo; 

Ut  tiimuli  qnoodam  Flórenlìa,  fic  Simulachri 
'Virtutem  Joviu*  donat  bonore  tuam. 

Conv 
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Connnander  of  very  ^reat  reputai  ìoo,  wlio  bad  been 
many  years  in  the  fervicc  of  the  Pc^  and  other  Ita* 
liao  Princes.  Their  apprehenlioD»  from  abroad  chiefly 
arofe  from  the  intelligence  they  had  received  that 
Carlo  Durazzo  was  rai6ng  a  powerful  army  to  invade 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  as  it  was  given  out,  and 
tbac  he  had  a  great  number  of  the  Florentine  exiles 
under  hia  banners.     But  to  guard  againft  the  danger 

HawlLw«odf  wb«ia  Engtand  botti  ber  ftouteft  Ion, 
And  glad  Italiani  tbeir  Prefcrvcr  owni 
A  ftstdy  tomb  a*  gnftfnl  Florence  gave, 
So  l«tii>e4  Jorio  doet  thy  piAure  fave. 
Thìi  rMMwmed  Ktiight  tbui  celebnted  abiwul,  wat  ne^eSed  and 
liad  ao  bonown  paid  to  hii  memoryat  home^  escspc  tbat  Ibine  of 
hit  fellow-  foldlcD   and  followen  in  the  foreieo  wan,   founde4   s 
^tHiKr'fcr  himit  CaAle  Henningham,  in  l^x,  the  place  of  hit 
butb,  ud  for  two  of  bit  Conipanion»,  John  diver,  and  Themat 
De«in)^on,  Efi^uiret.     Vid.  Camdcn'tBiittnoit,  Vol.  i.  p.  140.     Sc- 
«Htd  Xdlt-  by  Bihop  ffibfon. 

The  account  ^iven  of  hint  by  Collitr,  it  u  (bUowt  t  "  Rt  wn  bora 
at  Sibblc  Henningbam,  in  EHex,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  Hi». 
JCxtrafiion  nai  mean,  hii  Edocatioa  fuitable,  but  hi»  improvement 
in  tna*  wonderful.  Hit  father  wat  Gilbert  Haiikwo<id,  a  Tanner, 
vbo  bound  luRi  apprentice  to  a  Taylor,  ia  London.  Bid  bdac 
preflM  into  the  King's  fervice  in  hit  French  wan,  be  behaved  faina- 
ftit  Ut  valimnrty,  that  it  wat  not  lorg  befoiv  be  got  a  cumpany  of 
Poot,  and  wat  afterward*  knighted  for  fome  good^ferricea.  Mow* 
ever,  at  a  peace  was  concluded  foon  after  betwixt  the  two  GrawiUi 
and  bii  eftate  wai  not  fufficient  to  maintain  his  Title  with  dignity,  hs 
<wnt  into  Ifady  with  fonw  Engiifti  forcei  to  advance  hi*  fòrtimci 
Tbere  be  lerved  firt,  with  good  facceli,  onder  John,  Marquit  of 
Montfeirat»  next,  nader  OaleaEzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  at  the  lbUi>- 
dtatioa of  Bernabò,  the  Duke's  brother;  with  whom  be  trai  in  fuch 


^read  bit  fame  fiir  and  aear,  chiefly  tbron^hout  Italy  :  yet  ^her 
upon  further  hopet,  or  fonie  difguft,  be  quitted  the  fbrvtce  of  bia 
father-in-law,  and  went  over  to  ike  enemy.  Aftenftrdt  he  went  10 
Kome,  where  tbe  Pope  made  bim  commander  in  chief  of  hii  fbrcca* 
in  an  ezpiAtioii  for  tbe  recovery  of  put  of  Provence,  iriiick 
had  revolted  front  him.  When  he  had  efTefted  tbii,  be  entcrad  iu* 
the  pay  of  tbe  Florentines,  whom  he  ferted  Jb  fucceftfully,  that  he 
wai  looked  upon  at  tbe  beft  fbldier  of  tbat  ige.  He  died  at  Flo- 
rence  is  a  very  advanced  age,  Anno  ijgf,  and  in  tfie  iRth  «T  Kl. 
«bard  II.  Tbe  Florentinei,  to  perpetuate  the  mrmorj  of  bis  great 
cnploiti,  and  faithful  fervice  to  their  Rate,  hotionred  him  with  a 
Siattte  and  a  fnmptuous  MonnnienC.  tìh  friends  aTfo  ratfcd  him  oae 
of  Stone  at  Sibble  Hennin^ham,  trctied  ovei'  with  a  reprefentation  of 
Uanki  flying  in  a  wood,  in  altulion  to  hit  name.  But  it  it  now  ut- 
terly deftroyed  by  time.  He  had  a  Son  named  John,  b(»-n  ia  Italy, 
mb<]  wai  Knighted,  and  naturalized  in^  the  reign  of  Henry  IT. 

with 
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irith  wbich  iliey  were  thre»tncd  from  that  quarter, 
fbey  aoi  only  put  their  Militia  ii^  good  order»  bus 
railed  a  large  fuoi  of  money;  and  when  Carlo  haci 
advanced  as  far  as  Arezzo,  they  made  him  a  prefeoc 
of  forty  thoufand  Ducats,  upon  a  promife  that  he 
vould  oat  moled  them.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
ia  his  march  to  invade  the  territoriea  of  Queen  Gio- 
vanna, and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Kii^- 
dom  of  Naples,  he  fent  her  prifoncr  into  Hungary. 
put  this  fuccefs  Inarmed  the  governors  of  Florence 
^ilt  moi'e,  who  could  not  flatter  themfelvcs  that  the 
pew  King  would  have  a  greater:  regard  to  their  bribe, 
than  the  alliance  which  bad  always  fubfifted  betwixc 
lua  fa^nily  and  the  faftion  of  the  Guelphs,  whom  they 
had  To  griovoully  opprefled. 

Theft  ffifp^cioDs  growing  ftronger  and  ftronger 
«very  day,  made  them  behave  witb  nKwe  rigour  tq 
the  otlier  party  :  a  manner  pf  proceeding  that  onljF 
ferved  to,mqI(ipty  their  difcontents,  and  to  increafe, 
ioflead  of  allaying  their  own  fears,  which  were  not  :« 
Vttte  beightened  by  the  infolence  of  Georgio  Scali  ancl 
Tomafo  Stronzi,  whofe  authority  was  much  fuperiof 
i«(  chat  oS  the  M^giftraies  ;  and  therefore  they  aU 
ftood  in  great  awe  of  thofe  two  Citizens,  as  thejf 
^ncv  it  wat  in  their  power,  if  they  Ibould  join  th9 
^lebciaos,  to  turn  them  entirely  out  of  the  admi* 
niftration.  This  intemperate  and  tyrannical  mantief 
of  governing  began  to  grow  intolerable,  not  only 
to  all  good  Citizens,  but  even  to  the  feditious  themr 
Selves  ;  and  it.  was  not  poHible  that  the  arrogance  of 
Gcorgjo  Scoli  in  particular  could  be  long  fupported. 
It  happened  accordingly  loon  after,  thv  fom^  <^  tùs 
mfonnen  accufed  one  Giovanni  di  Cambio  of  con* 
fpiriog  aoainft  the  State  :  but  as  he  was  found  ior 
npoent  of  the  crime  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  th« 
Magiftrate,  who  was  then  the  Captain  of  the  people* 
adjudged  that  the  acculer  {hould  fuBèf  tbe  fame  pUr 
piftiment  th?t  would  have  been  iqAi£ted  upon  Cambio 
if  he  had  been  proved  guilty.  Georgia  therefore 
pecccipipg  thai  ail  his  authority  and  Ìn.tcrceaìgn$  fot   ' 

him 
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bim  were  in  vain,  went  together  with  Tomafo  Strozzi 
at  the  head  of  a  Mob  which  they  had  raifcd,  and 
having  rcfcucd  him  by  force,  they  plundered  the  Cap- 
tain's Palace  and  obliged  him  to  hide  himfelf  for  fear 
of  being  murdered.  ThÌ4  outrage  fo  highly  difguftcd 
the  whole  city,  that  his  enemies  thought  they  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity  not  only  of  wreaking  their  owit 
privale  revenge  upon  hrm,  but  of  delivering  the 
Commonwealth  out  of  his  hands  and  the  bands  of 
the  Plebeians,  who  had  fo  unmercifully  tyrannized 
Over  it  for  the  fpace  of  three  years.  And  this  defign 
was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  Captain's  behaviotir, 
who  went  direólly  to  the  Signiory  as  foon  as  the  tu- 
mult was  over,  .and  told  them,  "  that,  as  they  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  confer  that  office  upon  him, 
he  had  accepted  it  with  plcafure,  upon  a  prfcfam^tion 
that  he  was  to  (erve  good  ^nd  virtuojs  mens  and  who* 
4vou[d  have  taken  arms,  if  necélTary,  to  faVOiir  the' 
«oorfe  of  juftice,  and  not  to  obftruft  it.  '  But-  fines 
he  had  feen  enough  of  their  manner  of  goVcrfting  thfc 
city  and  behaving  tbemfelves,  thkt  poft  which  he  had 
fo  chearfully  accepted  in  hopes  of  advaftcirig  his  own 
fortune  and  reputation  as  rtell  as  ferving  the  Com- 
jr.onwealih,  he  fhould  much  more  chearfully  refjgn, 
to  avoid  further  danger  and  fave  hinifelf  ftofn  utter 
ruin,"  Upon  this,  fome  of  the  Signiory,  after  they 
bad  perfuaded  the  Captain  to  continue  in  his  office,  by 
giving  him  fair  words  and  promifing"  they  "'would 
take  care  that  he  Ihould  not  only  be  indemnified 
for  the  lofs  he  had  already  fuftained,  but' that  he 
fliould  live  in  fecurity  for  the  future,-  immediately 
entetrd  into  a  confuliaiion  with  fuch  of  ihtf  Citizens 
as  they  thought  wiflied  well  to  their  country  and 
were  the  leaft  fufpetìed  of  difaffcftion  ;  in  which  it 
was  concluded  that  now  or  never  would  be  the  time 
to  deliver  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  Scali  and  the 
Plebeian  faAion,  as  he  had  alienated  the  alfeAions 
of  the  generality  by  this  laft  enormity.  They  re- 
folved  therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity  be- 
fore the  pafllons  of  the  pwplc  fubfided,  well  know- 
ing 
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ing  that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  is  foon  loft  and 
as  foon  regained  by  any  little  accidental  clrcumftante." 
And  to  conduft  the  affair  to  a  happy  ilTue,  thejr 
thought  it  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  draw  Benedetto  Al- 
berti into  a  concurrence  with  their  defign,  withoitt 
whofe  àfllltance  the  undertaking  feemed  too  ralh  and 
dangerous. 

Benedetto,  tho*  a  man  of  immenfe  fortune,  was  yet 
very  humane,  ftrifb  tn  his  morals  and  principles,  a 
Ready  friend  to  the  liberties  of  hit  country,  and  fufll- 
ciently  difgofted  at  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the 
government  :  (o  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  en- 
gage him  in  any  meafures  that  might  contribute  to  the 
downfall  of  Scali.  For  as  the  infolence  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  principal  Commoners  and  the  Guelph 
faction  had  made  him  their  enemy  and  a  friend  to  t^ 
PTcbeians  :  fo,  vhta  he  faw  the  latter  purfuing  the 
very  fime  meafures,  he  quickly  detached  himfelf 
from  them,  and  Had  not  the  leaft  hand  in  any  of  the 
late  injuries  and  violences  that  had  been  offered  to 
his  fellow  Citizens  i  the  fame  motives,  that  at'firft 
inclined  him  to  take  part  with  the  Plebeians,  after- 
wards determining  him  to  leave  them.  Having  thus 
brought  Benedetto  and  the  Heads  of  the  Arts  into 
'  their  detign,  they  feized  upon  Georgio  Scali  ;  but 
Tomafo  Strozzi  made  his  efcape.  The  very  next 
day  he  was  beheaded,  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror 
into  his  party,  that  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them  of- 
fered to  flir  in  his  favour,  though  th^y  crowded  in 
great  numbers  to  fee  his  execution.  When  he  came 
to  fuHer  death  in  the  face  of  that  very  people  which 
had  fo  lately  worfhipped  him  with  a  degree  of  ido- 
latry, he  could  not  help  complaining  of  the  hardnels 
of  his  deftiny  and  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  Citizens, 
who,  by  their  oppreflions,  had  forced  him  to  court 
and  carefs  a  Rabble  in  which  he  found  there  was 
neither  honour  nor  gratitude.  And  feeing  Benedetto 
Alberti  at  the  head  of  the  guards  that  furrbunded  the 
fcaObld,  he  turned  himfelf  towards  him  and  faid, 
**  Can  you  too,  Benedetto,  ftand  tamely  by,  and  fee 
Vol,  1.  P  me 
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me  murdered  in  this  vile  mauief  ?  I  «Sure  yon,  if 
yott  was  in  my  circumftances,  and  I  ìu  yours*  I 
V9uld  not  fuffer  you  to'  be  treated  To  :  bu^  remem- 
ber that  I  tell  you,  this  is  the  U&  day  of  my  mi^v- 
twes»  and  the  fìrft  of  yours. **  He  then  bcwaiM 
)u4  own  folly  in  having  tnifted  to  the  fidelity  a(  the 
Plebeians*  which  he  might  well  bave  known  is  ever 
Jitble  lo  be  fliaken  and  feduced  by  any  lictk  fuf- 
picion,  mifreprefentacion,  or  blaft  of  envy.  Witb 
ihcfe  lamentations  he  ended  his  life  in  the  midft  at 
ha  enemies  to  their  great  exultation  :  after  which, 
ibme  of  his  chief  Conhdaots  were  alfo  put  to  deatb 
•nd  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  the 
people. 

His  death  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  fermeat  :  fat, 
during  the  execution,  many  of  the  Citizens  had  take» 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Signiory  and  Captain  of  the 
people  Ì  and  many  others  lo  gratify  their  owft  revcag» 
or  private  ends.  And  as  the  city  was  full  of  digliene 
liumours,  ajmoft  every  one  had  a  feparate  view,  and 
was  eager  to  accomplifh  it  before  he  laid  down  bis 
arms.  The  ancient  Nobility,  now  called  Giandee*, 
could  not  bear  to  live  any  longer  without  fome  Ihaie 
in  the  public  honours,  and  exerted  their  mmoft  ef- 
forts to  recover  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  «i- 
deavourcd  to  have  the  Captains  of  the  Arts  re&iréd 
to  their  former  authority.  The  Heads  of  the  poni* 
Ur  faction  and  the  greater  Arts  were  dijgufted  diac 
the  government  of  the  ftace  was  fiiarcd  in  common 
with  diem  by  the  inferior  Arts  and  Plebeians  :  thè  ù»- 
fctior  Arts,  inftead  ef  giving  up  any  part  of  their 
authority,  were  very  defirous  w  tocreafe  it  :  and  the 
Plebeians  were  afraid  of  having  their  new  Camparne» 
diffolved.  From  thele  difièrent  views  and  apprelten- 
fions  it  came  to  pafs,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feen  in  Florence  but  tumults  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole 
year  :  for  fometimes  the  Grandees,  fomeHmea  th« 
.  greater,  fometimes  the  lefs  Arts,  and  fometimes  the 
Plebeians  were  in  an  uptoar  t  and  it  often  happened 
that  they  all  took  arms  at  the  fame  tine  ia  difibrent 

pan» 
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p;V^  qi  the  city.  So  thftt  t^crc  vere  frc<lueDt  flcir- 
^ifhcs  jui4  frays  bctyrizc  thptn  ^nd  tKf  ggsrds  pf  ^ 
Palace  :  (tr  t^c  StgiHory  fomecimcf  by  oppoTiog,  an4 
iìllpìietiincs  t^  givipg  way  K>  Uiem,  endeavoured  fa^ 
^  po0ible  njc^ns  to  fìn4  fome  rcipedy  for  fuel»  dif- 
tnStvoas.  A.t  WÌ  hpwfver,  after  two  CpnfcrencflS 
had  beep  h«Ìd,  aod  two  Balip  inftitgFed  for  (be  rc- 
forgiatjon  of  the  pivf^  ^kt  qawy  mifcbitf$  a.t}d  moDe 
.^angers  fm^  tro\A>Us,  ^  {prtn  qf  governqiept  V9$ 
^fìab^ìAie^  ^or  the  future  ;  b>y  which  it  v»  provide^» 
;thac  pU  f^ph  Qioyld  be  recalled  as  h»d  been  buiiOjefl 
4in^  Syl^eftro  de'  Medici  v^  GoqfilQnier,  That  a)l 
«offices  9i}d  appointq^cnts  nhich  had  bceti  coafetred 
Jby  the^aliaof  J37B  Qipul^i  bcabolifhed:  Th9t  the 
xwp  new  Coinpaoles  fjhoMld  ìx  dilTolved,  an^  their 
individuals  rcincorpor^d  ioCo  their  refpeAive  Arts  : 
That  tjic  ipforior  Arts  JhQuJd  not  ffiufe  any  Gonfa- 
Ipnisr  di  Giiiftizia  :  That  inftc^d  of  enjoying  que 
Jjalf  of  the  public  honour^  they  fhould  now  be  i^- 
mited  tp  poe  third,  and  thoi^  cpo  of  the  lower  ran}:* 
So  that  tke  Popular  Nobility  «nd  the  Guelph»  rf- 
a^iimed  t^ir  fuperioricy  in  the  Government  of  the 
StatP;  and  the  Plebeians  were  ptterly  difpoffefled  of 
it,  after  they-  had  he}d  it  from  the  year  1378  tjU 
138 1»  at  Tfhich  time  this  revolution  happened- 

The  new  ftdminijlration  however  was  no  lefs  griev- 
ouf  and  oppreflivc  IP  the  Citizens  ;;t  fìrft  than  thdC 
of  the  Pleheijnsbad  been  :  for  feveral  of  the  popukf 
Nobility,  who  had  ibewn  tbemfelves  the  forw^rdeft 
in  fupporting  the  pcpple,  and  many  of  the  Heads  pf 
the  Plebeians  were  unifhed  :  afnoirgft  the  reft  was 
Michael  di  Landa,  whom  neither  the  remembrance 
of  his  fori»cr  great  merit  and  authori^  in  reftratoiag 
the  fury  of  tte  populace  when  they  were  fo  licep- 
fipudy  plundering  the  city,  nor  any  other  conGder-' 
ation,  was  fufficient  to  protect  from  the  rcfentment  of 
the  governing  pvty.  Such  was  the  eratitude  of  bis 
countrymen  for  hi»  former  fervices  !  and  from  this 
impolitic  manner  pf  proceeding  in  Princes  sod  Co' 
veroors  o(  Commonwealths^  it  happens  that  men  na-> 
P  a  turally 
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turally  growing  difgufled  at  their  ill-timed  feverit^ 
and  ingratitude,  often  incur  their  difpleafurc  before 
they  are  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  as  fuch  executions 
and  banifhments  had  ever  been  difapprovcd  of  by  Be- 
nedetto Alberti,  he  could  not  help  blaming  the  au- 
thors of  thofe  that  had  lately  happened,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  company.  Upon  which  the  go- 
vernment began  to  grow  fufpicious'of  him  as  afà> 
vourer  of  the  Plebeian  party,  and  one  that  had  con- 
fented  to  the  death  of  Georgio  Scali,  not  out  of  any 
real  difapprobztion  of  his  conduct,  but  that  he  might 
the  more  eafily  get  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  Hts  daily  convcrfation  and  behaviour 
increafed  their  fufpicions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
kept  a  ftricl  watch  over  him,  and  refolved  to  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

Whilft  they  lived  in  this  manner  at  home,  they 
did  not  fuffèr  much  from  abroad,  though  indeed  they 
were  not  altogether  without  their  alarms.  For  about 
this  time  Lewis  of  Anjou  came  into  lialy  with  an  army 
to  drive  Carlo  Durazzo  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  to  reinflate  Queen  Giovanna.  His  arrival  threw 
the  Florentines  into  no  little  perplexity  :  for  Cario  as 

■  their  old  friend  and  Ally  demanded,  their  afliftancej 
whilft  Lewis  on  the  other  hand,  infifted  upon  their 
ftanding  neutral  if  they  expefted  any  future  favour 
or  good  offices  from  him.  That  they  might  feein 
witling  therefore  to  oblige  Lewis,  they  difchargrd 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  from  their  fervicc  :  and  it  the 
fame  time,  to  aflift  Carlo,  they  prevailed  upon  his~ 
Ally  Pope  Urban  to  take  that  commander  mto  his 
■pay.  This  double  dealing  was  exceedingly  refented 
by  Lewis,  who -eafily  faw  through  it:  fo  that  when 
frefti  fuccours  arrived  in  Tufcany  from  France,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Carlo  in 
Puglia,  he  joined  the  exiles  from  Arezzo,  and  having 
forced  his  way  into  that  town  by  their  affiftance,  he 
drove  out  the  governing  party  there  which  adhered  to 
Carlo.     He  likewife  determined  to  have  changed  the 

-  government  of  ■florencc,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 

which 
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which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs  in  Puglia  and  Tuf- 
ciay  Ì  for  Carlo  then  firmly  eftabUfhcd  himfelf  in  a 
Kingdom  which  he  had  in  a  manner  given  up  for 
loA  :  and  the  FloreDCines,  who  were  fomething  du- 
bious» whether  they  Siould  be  able  to  defend  their 
own  city,  rcfolved  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of 
Arezzo,  which  they  bought  of  the  garrifon  that  Lewis 
had  left  in  poflclHon  of  it.  After  Carlo  had  tho- 
roughly fettled  himfelf  in  Puglia,  he  left  his  wife 
there  with  his  two  childreo,  LadiQaus  and  Giovanna 
(as  we  haveclfcwhere  related)  and  went  to  take  pof- 
feOion  of  Hungary,  which  Kingdom  bad  deyotred  to 
him  by  right  of  inheritance,  but  died  there  foon  after 
he  was  crowned. 

Greater  rcjoycings  never  were  feen  in  any  city,  even 
for  a  vit^or/  of  iheir  own,  than  there  were  in  Flo- 
jence,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  upon  this  ac- 
quifition  ;  many  families  keeping  open  houfes,  and 
vying  with  the  public  in  the  pomp  and  extravagance 
of  their  entertainments.  But  none  of  them  were  to 
be  compared  to  thofe  made  by  the  family  of  the  Al- 
^li,  the  fplcndor  and  magnificence  of  which  were 
fo  far  above  the  condition  of  any  private  pcrfon,  that 
xhey  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Prince.  This 
ollentation  excited  much  envy  amongll  their  fellow 
Citizens,  which,  added  to  the  fufpicion  that  the  go- 
vernment  had  already  conceived  of  Benedetto,  at 
laft  proved  his  ruin  :  for  they  could  not  quiet  their 
apprehenfions,  whilft  they  thought  he  was  taking 
thefe  iteps  to  reconcile  the  Plebeians  to  him,  in  order 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  city  whenever  he  thought 
proper. 

iVhilft  they  were  indulging  thefe  jcaloufies,  it  hap- 
peoed,  that  be  was  drawn  Gonfalonier  or  the  Com- 
panies, and  his  Son-in-law  Philippe  Magalotti,  Gon- 
falonier of  juftice  at  the  fame  tìmeì  an  accident  that 
redoubled  the  fears  of  thofe  in  tlie  adminiftraiioii, 
who  thought  Benedetto  had  now  much  more  power 
than  was  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  flatÈ  :  and 
ai  they  were  dcfirous  to  find  fome  means  of  averting 
P  3  the 
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the  danger  they  ipprthended  tlWntfi5l*A  Hi  wfeHoiit 
tioHe  or  tumok  ìf  poQìbfó,  théy  ftcKtly  ciKotinged 
6e&  Magalotti,  Kis  eneniy  and  cdttipctitof,  tó  t'cpr6> 
fent  tò  the  Signtory,  that  Fhilippo  not  béirig  fo  óM 
ds  the  Law  required  iii  the  perfon  that  filled  thxt  oft 
fìce,  neither  ought  ilOr  could  ht  admitted  to  if.  Vp^ 
Ori  this,  the  afiàir  was  brought  beford  the!  Sigmor^ 
part  of  whom  out  of  hatred,  arid  the  tt&  for  the  ftlEft 
of  peace  and  qaictneB,  adjudged  him  unqualified  to 
hold  that  dignity  :  aftt^r  Which.  Baf-do  Mancini  «il 
drawn  in  his  room,  a  bitter  dnemy  to  the  FIebci>A 
faction,  atid  tió  lefs  inveterate  againft  Benedetto.  Ki 
fooner  wis  this  man  in  poflèlTión  of  hi^  office,  bufile 
Called  a  Balia  for  the  reformation  of  the  State  i  by 
the  authority  of  Which,  Benedetto  Was  ferit  Into  etile, 
and  all  the  reft  of  hij  family  àditionìfted,  eicepf  An' 
tonio.  Before  his  departure  he  called  all  his  fHeAdt 
together,  and  feeing  ihcm  very  forrowfoJ  and  dcjefi* 
ed,  he  took  his  leave  of  thciii  in  this  mannef: 

'*  Tou  fee,  my  dear  friends  and  fellow  Citizens, 
in  what  manner  fortune  has  contrived'  tfty  ruin,  attd 
bow  fhe  fttll  threatens  you  :  at  whichi  neither  yoii  nor 
1  otight  to  be  at  all  furprized,  fince  It  ii  «Imoft  ll* 
ways  the  Lot  of  thofe  who  endeavour  tO  mairitaih 
their  integrity,  in  wicked  and  corrupt  times,  and  t(> 
fupport  that  which  the  generality  are  defirous  to  pull 
down.  The  love  of  my  Country  firft  induced  mc  ti) 
join  with  Sylvcftro  de' Medici-,  and  afterwards  to  fi!- 
parate  myfelf  from  Georgio  Scali.  From  the  fama 
jjrinciple  I  could  riot  forlxrar  cenfuring  the  proceed- 
ings of  thofe  that  are  now  at  the  Helm,  who,  hiv* 
ing  nobody  to  chaflife  then),  are  likewife  dcftrous  to 
get  rid  of  every  one  that  dares  to  reprehend  thetrl.  I 
Cheerfully  fìibmìt  to  banifhment,  >f  I  tm  doomed  to 
it,  pnly  to  free  them  from  the  awe  they  ftand  in  Of 
me,  and  not  of  me  only,  but  of  every  ttne,  who, 
they  arf  coilfciom,  has  an  eye  upon  their  tyMhnicil 
and  licentious  proceedings.  On  my  own  aciount  I 
am  not  much  concerned  (  for  that  reputatimi  with 
^hich  I  was  honoured  whilft  my  Ctnmttjr  Wis  /re*» 
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etnDOc  be  taken  away  from  me  now  it  is  eufiaved  ; 
■ad  Che  review  of  my  paft  life  will  always  afford  mc 
more  fittisfadioti,  dian  die  dif^race  of  my  exile  caa 
^ve  me  r^ret.  Ic  filh  we  with  concern,  I  confefs, 
CO  leave  my  Co.untry  a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  op- 
prcfiioa  of  a  few  panicular  men.  It  grieves  me, 
«hen  I  reflet  chat  this  day,  which  puts  an  end  c» 
my  mitfbnunes,  in  all  probability  will  give  birth  to 
yours,  and  that  the  malevolence  of  fortune  may  £Ut 
itili  more  heavy  upon  you  than  it  has  done  upon  me. 
Lee  me  exhort  you  however,  not  to  defpair,'  but  CO 
bear  up  againft  her  frowns,  and  to  behave  yotnfdves 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whenever  you  fall  into  ad- 
.«erfity,  which  yoo  may  daily  expc^  from  the  prefent 
fitoation  of  things,-  the  world  may  bear,  witneis  that 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  demerit  of  your  own."  Afar 
his  departure,  he  (till  kept  up  the  fame  reputation  of 
{necy  and  goodnefs  abroad,  that  he  had  ever  main- 
tained at  home  ;  and  going  to  vific  the  Holy  Se-  , 
putchre,  he  died  in  his  return  at  Rhodes.  His  bones 
were  brought  back  to  Florence  and  interred  there 
with  the  higheft;  honours,  by  thofe  very  people  who 
had  perfecuted  him  whilft  alive  with  fo  much  rancour 
and  injudice. 

The  family  of  the  Alberti  were  not  the  only  fuT- 
feers  in  thefe  diftra&ions,  for  many  other  Citizens 
were  either  admonilhed,  or  lent  into  exile  :  amongft; 
thole  that  were  baniflied  were  Pietro  Benini,  Matteo 
Alderotii,  Giovanni  and  Francilco  del  Bene,  Gio- 
vanni Benci,  and  Andrea  Adimari,  beGdes  a  great 
Mimbcr  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  :  amongft  thofe 
that  were  admonilhed,  were  the  Covoni,  the  Benini, 
the  Rinucci,  the  Formiconi,  the  Corbizi,  the  Man- 
nelli, and  the  Alderotti.  It  always  had  been  the  cuftom 
to  «mpower  the  Balìa  to  fit  for  a  ceruin  determinate 
timc]  but  the  Citizens,  who  were  members  of  thb, 
having  done  what  they  were  deputed  for  to  the  fatif- 
fatìion  of  the  State,  were  going  to  break  up  before 
-  the  expiration  of  that  term,  as  they  thought  it  would 
have  an  appearance  of  oiodefty  and  difmtercAicdn^ 
F  4  But 
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But  the  people  hearing  of  their  reibluiion.  ran  in 
arms  to  the  Palace,  and  infiftcd  that  they  (hould  ba- 
ntfh  and  admonifh  fcveral  others  before  they  rcGgoed 
their  authority  :  at  which,  the  Signiory  were  exceed- 
ingly offended,  though  they  thought  proper  to  ^nufe 
the  people  with  fair  words  and  promifes,  till  fuch 
time  as  tliey  had  got  their  guards  together,  and  were 
firong  enough  to  make  them  lay  down  their  arms  by 
force.  However,  to  give  them  fome  fort  of  fatìsfac 
tion,  and  to  diminiOi  the  authority  of  the  Plebeians 
ftill  more,  they  made  a  Decree,  by  which  the  third 
part  of  the  public  honours  which  they  before  enjoyed, 
fbould  now  be  reduced  to  a  fourth.  And  that  there 
might  be  always  two  at  lead  in  the  Signiory  of  ap> 
proved  fidelity  to  the  government,  they  gave  the  Gon» 
falonier  di  Giuftizia,  and  four  other  Citizens,  autho* 
ricy  to  make  a  frelh  Imborfation,  and  to  put  the  names 
of  a  felcdt  number  of  Citizens  into  a  particular  purfe, 
out  of  which  two  of  every  new  Signiory  Ihould  al- 
ways be  drawn. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  in  1281,  after  a  fe- 
ries  of  troubles  and  convulGons,  which  had  laded  fiic  ' 
years,  the  Florentines  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  home 
til!  the  year  1387  :  at  which  time,  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Vifconti,  commonly  called  the  Conte  di  Virtu,  im- 
prifoned  his  Uncle  Bernabò,  and  thereby  became  fole 
Lord  of  all  Lombardy.  This  Conte  di  Virtu  thought 
he  could  have  made  hìmfelf  King  of  Italy  by  force 
of  arms,  as  he  had  made  himfclf  Duke  of  Milan, 
by  treachery  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  began  fo  vigor- 
ous a  war  upon  the  Florentines,  in  the  year  1390, 
and  conducted  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  would 
certainly  have  ruined  them,  if  he  had  not  died  foon 
after.  However,  they  made  a  courageous  and  indeed 
-  a  wonderful  defence,  confidering  their  State  was  a 
Republic  *  Ì  and  the  conclufion  of  the  war  was  not 

^  Wbatotberadrantn^esroever  the  fldvocaM:t  for  a  republican  form 
of  f  nveriimrnt  mny  iiilrdge  in  its  favour,  when  compared  wirh  mo- 
nnrch  c:l  power,  it  is  certain  (hat  the  former  cannot  exert  itfelf  tritb 
|be  tune  vigpur  4*  the  l^t'ft  eljiecially  in  time  of  viar.   Aad  tie 

fi» 
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fo  fatal  as  the  fury  with  which  it  was  condu&ed 
feemed  to  threaten.  For  after  rhe  Duke  had  taken 
Bok^na,  Ptfa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Flo- 
rencc,  he  vafi  prevented  by  fuddcn  death  from  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  his  viftories,  and  the  Florentines 
delivered  from  the  calamities,  which  otherwife  muft 
have  fallen  upon  them. 

During  the  time  of  this  war  with  the  Duke,  the 
office  of  Gonfalonier  dì  Giuftizia  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  whom  the  remembrance 
of  Pietro's  unfortunate  end  had  made  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Alberti,  though  Benedetto  was  now  dead. 
And  as  the  animofitiesof  the  Fatìions  were  not  yet 
cxtinguifticd,  he  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  che  reft 
of  that  family  before  he  went  out  of  office.  For 
which  purpofe,  he  availed  himfelf  of  a  depofition, 
that  had  been  made  by  a  certain  pcrfon  who  was  ac- 
cufed  of  holding  a  fccret  correfpondence  with  the  ex- 
iles, io  which  Alberto  and  Andrea  degli  Alberti  were 
named  as  his  accomplices,  and  immediately  taken  into 
cuftody.  Upon  this,  the  whole  city  was  in  fuch  an 
uproar,  that  the  Signiory  having  fufficiently  provided 
for  their  own  defence,  called  the  people  to  a  con- 
mare  any  govrrA  menti  have  of  democracy  in  their  conflitution,  the 
vtiker  ibey  generally  are  in  that  refpefl  Their  deliberation!  are 
Dow,  their  countils  divided,  and  the  refult  of  them  too  public.  Be- 
.fidei  wliicli,  they  are  fo  fubjeA  to  tqipult*  and  fafiion  and  civil  dif- 
Icofion,  that  they  ipult  of  necefTity  be  more  feeble  uid  Ufàj,  either  ' 
in  defending  themftlves,  or  annoying  the  enemy.  They  have  often 
leen  fo  fenlible  of  thefe  ioeonvenicncie»,  upon  fuch  occaliont,  th«t 
they  bave  been  forced  to  create  Diftatori,  Stadtholden,  &c.  and 
pijl  iheinfeive»  under  the  government  of  cne  (ingle  Prince,  or  olber 
perfon  veiled  with  abfolute  power  and  authority  lor  a  certain  Hated 
lime,  ai  the  only  means  lo  elafe  the  woanda  of  fafiion,  and  to  give 
wore  life  and  vigour  lo  ibe  Stale.  A  prince  it  to  lliecoidinunity  what 
the  rpirit  and  foul  are  to  the  body. 

Spiritus  intuì  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artti* 
Meaii  agitat  inolem,  it  magno  fé  corpore  mifcet. 

Virg..^n.VI.  7*5. 
One  common  Soul 
Infpirei  and  feeds  and  animate*  the  wholF. 
Thi*  ailive  mind  infilled  thro'  all  the  fpace, 
Uuiie»  and  mitijlei  witJi  [be  luighiy  mal«>  Cryden, 

ference, 
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fettocx,  appnntrd  i  new  Balh,  (bjr  cba  aotftarity  of 
wbich  many  Citizens  vere  buiOied)  snd  caufed  a 
£rdk  imborfation  of  Magiftratei  to  be  nude.  Amangft 
thoTe  that  they  baoUhed  were  atmoft  all  the  Albera  ( 
bcfidei  which  many  of  the  Aitìficcn  were  either  ad- 
tnoflilhed  or  put  to  death.  This  tyrannical  manner 
6f  proceeding  fo  cnraged  the  Arts  and  the  lower  ibrt 
of  people,  who  now  uw  their  lives  and  honours  ib 
wantonly  taken  awiy,  that  they  rofe  in  arms,  fomc  t£ 
then)  running  to  the  Fiazsa  before  the  Palace,  aad 
othcra  to  the  hoD&  of  Veri  de*  Medici,  who  after  the 
death  of  Sylveftro  was  become  the  Head  of  that  &<• 
ffiily.  In  order  to  Tooth  thofe  that  were  in  the  Piazza, 
the  Siantory  lent  Rinaldo  Gianfigliazzi  and  D<niato 
Acciaivolt  (two  Comtnoners  that  were  more  accept- 
able to  the  Plebeians  than  any  others)  with  the  cd> 
lours  of  the  Guclph  faAion  and  thole  of  the  people 
in  their  hands.  The  other  party  that  had  repaired 
to  the  honfe  of  Veri  de*  Medici  earneftly  intreated 
him  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands,  and  de- 
liver them  from  the  oppreOion  of  thole  Citizens  who 
were  daily  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Commonwealth 
and  every  good  man  in  it. 

All  writers  that  have  left  any  memoirs  of  the  tranf- 
a£ltons  of  thofe  times,  unanimoufly  agree,  that  if 
Veri  had  been  ai  ambitious  as  he  was  virtuous,  be 
tl^n  might  eafily  have  made  himfclf  abfolute  Lord  of 
the  City  :  for  the  violence  and  grievous  injuries  that 
were  indifcriminately  offered  both  to  the  good  and 
bad,  had  provoked  the  Arts,  and  all  thofe  that  fa- 
voured them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  only  want- 
ed foaiebody  to  lead  them  on  to  fatiate  their  revenge. 
Amongft  feveral  others  that  advifed  him  to  take  the 
fole  government  of  the  Republic  into  his  hands,  An- 
tonio de'  Medici  was  the  moll  importunate,  thou^ 
they  had  been  long  at  open  enmity  together:  but 
Veri,  inltead  of  paying  any  regard  to  him,  only  faid^ 
"  that  as  he  had  always  delptfcd  his  threats,  whilft 
he  was  his  proièfièd  enemy,  fo  he  would  not  be  ruined 
by  his  counfel  now  he  pretended  to  be  his  friend  j** 

and 
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and  turning  e»  (he  muktcudtf,  he  exhorted  tbeoi  not 
ta  tkffnir,  for  he  trould  kcatc  thrm,  if  tbey  would 
Mkw  his  advice<  After  wKich,  he  adraoced  In  the 
midft  of  thein  to  the  PiaKifl,  mA  from  thence,  vent 
by  himlélf  into  the  Palace,  where  he  told  the  Sig- 
tHory,  *'  be  was  fit  from  being  forry*  that  his  man- 
ner bf  lift!  hid  been  fuch  as  to  procare  him  the  love 
of  bis  fellow  Citizens  i  but  he  could  BOt  help  being 
(Concerned,  that  they  had  formed  an  opinion  of  him, 
Which  he  trufted  hit  conrerfation  had  not  at  all  deferv- 
i<d  :  fdr  as  he  had  never  (bewnthe  leaftlìgn  of  an  am- 
bitious  or  turbulent  difpoBtioDi  be  could  not  im^ine 
what  induced  them  to  think  he  would  either  favour 
{editimi,  or'entertain  any  defign  of  ufurpitig  the  go- 
vernment. Thit  he  prayed  their  Lordfliips,  howerer, 
(hat  the  error  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude  migbc 
hot  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him,  lince  he  had  deli- 
vered hlmfelf  up  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  it  was 
polliblé.  That  he  exhorted  them  to  ulc  their  power 
«ith  modefatiott;  Add  for  the  prefervaiion  of  the 
Ciiy,  to  be  contetit  with  the  fuperìorìty  they  h^  al- 
ready obtained,  rathef  than  endeavour  to  make  their 
tiflory  complete  by  its  utter  ruin."  , 

The  Signtory  having  highly  commended  Yen's  be- 
haviour, defired  him  to  make  the  people  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  then  they  would  comply  with  any 
thing  whatfoever  that  he  and  the  other  Citizens  flioutd 
àdvife.  Upon  this,  he  returned  Into  the  Piazza,  and 
hilving  called  together  his  fotlowers,  and  thofe  that 
were  under  the  Colours  of  Rinaldo  and  Donato,  he 
told  them  all,  that  he  found  the  Signiory  very  vteil 
diipofed  to  give  thein  any  manner  of  faiisfaflion  : 
that  many  things  had  been  already  granted,  but  that 
the  fliortnefs  of  the  time,  atid  the  abfcncc  of  fome 
magiftraies,  had  prevented  their  being  put  in  Execu- 
tion. That  in  the  meait  time,  he  conjured  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Signi- 
bry  ;  afluring  them,  that  inftead  of  menaces  and  in- 
fnlts,  obedience  and  a  refpeftful  behaviour  were  more 
Bkely  to  prevail  upon  the  government  to  gratify  their 
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rcqucfts  :  and  that  if  thc^  would  fojiow  his  direo 
tioDs,  both  their  liberties  and  honours  ihould  be  le- 
cured  to  them.  Upon  thcfe  aSurances  and  a  reliance 
.00  Veii's  word,  ihcy  all  returned  to  their  own  houfes. 
As  foot!  as  this  tumult  was  compofed,  the  Signiory, 
■in  the  fìrft  place  began  to  fortify  the  Piazza,  and  thea 
immediately  inrolled  two  thoufand  Citizens,  well  af- 
t'c&cd  to  the  government,  whom  they  divided  inco 
Companies,  with  orders,  to  be  ready  to  alTill  them 
whenever  they  fliould  be  called  ujion  ;  ftrlAIy  prohi- 
biting all  others  at  the  fame  time,  from  bearing  arms 
upon  any  occaOon  whatfoever.  After  they  had  taken 
thefc  Heps  to  fccure  themfelvcs,  they  put  many  of  the 
ArttBccrs  to  death,  and  banilhcd  others  that  had  been 
the  mod  aflive  and  clamorous  in  the  late  infurreftioo. 
And  that  the  Gonfalonier  della  Giudizia  might  have 
the  more  reverence  fiiewn  him,  tliey  ordained,  that  dq 
one  Ihould  be  capable  of  being  admitted  to  that  dig- 
nity, before  he  was  five  and  forty  years  of  age.  Tbey 
Jikcwile  made  feveral  other  provifions  to  ftrengthcn 
ibeir  hands,  which  were  not  only  intolerable  to  thole 
agajnft.  whom  they  were  particularly  dcfigncd,  but 
odious  to  all  good  Citizens  of  their  own  party  ;  who 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  bad  administration, 
and  built  upon  a  landy  bottom,  which  Itood  in  need 
of  fo  much  fcveriiy  to  fupport  it.  Thofe  of  the  Al- 
berti that  were  ftill  left  in  the  City,  and  many  others, 
particularly  the  Medici,  viUo  thought  themfclves,  as 
well  as  the  people,  abufcd  and  deceived,  were  ex- 
tremely difguttcd  at  thefe  proceedings  ;  but  the  firft 
that  had  courage  enough  to  oppofe.them,  was  jDo- 
nato,  the  fon  of  Jacopo  Acciaivoli.  This  Donato, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  Grandees  of  the  City,  and 
rather  fuperior  than  equal  to  Mafo  degli  Albizi 
(who  by  the  (teps  he  had  uken  whillt  he  was  Gon- 
falonier, was  become  in  a  manner  the  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth)  could  not  live  ijuietly  himfelf  in  a 
city  where  fo  many  were  difcontented  i  afid  difdaincd 
(hn  common  practice  of  making  a  private  advan- 
tage of  public  misfortunes.    He  therefore  rciolved  to 
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•aie  his  intcreft,  in  the  firft  place,  that  all  fiich  as  had 
been  fencinto  exile,  might  be  rccaliedi  at  leaft  ih:t 
-thofe  who  had  been  admonifhed  ihould  be  requalifìcd 
to  hold  their  former  honours  and  enriployments.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  infinuated  firft  to  one  Citizen,  and 
then  to  another»  that  there  was  no  other  expedient 
left  to  quiet  the  people,  and  altay  the  rage  of  fatìion  j 
and  that  if  he  was  one  of  the  Signiory,  he  made  nt» 
doubt,  but  he  could  bring  the  ^atier  to  bear.  BiJC 
as  delay  ts  irkfome  in,  all  things,  -tìid  too  much  pre- 
cipitation is  commonly  attended  with  danger;  to 
avoid  one  extreme,  he  ran  ftit*  the  other.  ■  Thepc 
were  then  in  the  Signiory  Michael  Acciaivoli,  -  ft» 
near  relation»  and  Niccolo  Ricoveri,  his  intimate 
friend  :  and  as  he  thought  this  wbs  an  opportlintty 
not  to  be  loft,  he  entreated  them 'to  propofe  a-LaW 
to  the  Councils  for  the  reftoraiion  ctf  their  ft-llow  Ci- 
tizens. At  his  perfuafion,  they  accordingly  moved  tt 
to  the  reft  of  the  Sigoioryi  who  were  all  of  opinioii, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  change 
of  Government  in  which  the  advantage  would  be 
doubtful,  and  the  danger  very  great  and-  certain.  Do- 
nato, therefore,  having  Brft  tried  all  means  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  grow  outrageous,  and  fent  them 
word,  *'  That  (ince  they  would  hot  fuffer  the  City  to 
be  reformed  by  other  methods,  it  ftiould  be  done  by 
force  :"  at  which  they  were  ft>  incenfed,  that  aftcc 
they  had  communicated  the  affair  to  thofe  that  were 
in  the  adminiftration,  Donato  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  and  being  conviftcd  of  fending  that  mef- 
fage,  by  the  Evidence  of  thcperfon  who  carried  it,  he 
was  baniftied  to  Barletta.  They  lìkewifé  banìlhed 
Alamanno  and  Antonio  de'  Medici,  and  all  thofe  that 

'  were  of  Aiamanno's  family,  together  with  many  of 
the  inferior  Arts,  who  had  any  intered  amongft  the 
Plebeians.  All  thefe  things  happened  within  two 
years  after  Mafo  degli  Albizi  had  alTumed  the  go- 

■  vernment. 

In  this  Stuanon  of  affair),  whitft  many  were  djf-  ' 

'  contcnied  at  home,  and  many  impatient  under.'<htìr 

banifli- 
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^niOitnent  abroad*  there  happened  to  be  araong^ 
fbe  Exiles  at  Bologna,  Picchio  CavicciuUi,  Tomat^ 
4e*  Ri(:ct,  Antonio  dc*  Medici,  Benedetto  degU  Spini, 
Antonio  de*  Girolami,  Cbnftofano  di  Caiione,  and 
two  others  of  much  inferior  condition  ;  but  all  jciWDg 
end  fpiritcd  nien.  and  determined  ac  all  events  to  nc- 
turn  to  their  Country  :  efpecially  as  Piggello  and  fia- 
roccio  CavicciuUi,  who  y/en  in  the  number  of  thole 
th«c  had  been  admoniflied  in  Florence,  had  foun4 
flocans  to  fend  th^m  word,  (hat  if  they  could  gee  ie— 
crctly  by  night  inc9  the  City,  they  would  receive  fheqi 
imo  their  houfeG,  fcoqi  whence  they  ipighc  take  Come 
-conventenc  opportunity  of  fallying  put  and  kilUng 
hivSo  degli  Albizi*  and  afterwards  call  the  people  to 
4rm9.  who  would  be  ready  enough  to  rife,  «s  they 
were  fufficiently  difaffedcd  to  the  Government,  to^ 
fore  of  being  fupported  by  the  Ricci,  Adimvi.  Me- 
dici, Mannelli,  and  many  other  confiderable  familie^. 
Huflicd  with  thefe  hopes,  they  privately  eotcFcd  the 
City  at  »  place  appointed,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1 3^7, 
and  immediateiy  fet  fplcs  to  watch  the  motiofis  of 
JMUfot  as  they  deligaed  to  begin  the  tumult  by  diif- 
patching  hiip.  Not  long  after.  Malo  came  out  ^f 
his  Houfe,  and  went  to  an  Apothecary's,  not  far  frofn 
the  Church  of  St.  pietrg  Maggiore  :  upon  wludi, 
the  perfon  that  had  been  fcnt  to  watch  him,  rgio  co 
acquaint  the  coofpirators,  yvho  immedUtly  took  their 
fwords  and  faaAed  to  the  Apothecary's,  but  found  he 
was  gone  from  thence.  They  were  not  difcouragefl, 
however,  at  this  difappoìmment,  but  turned  afide  to* 
wards  tlw  Old  Market  Place,  where  they  killed  one 
of  their  enemies  party,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
New  Market,  fliouting,  and  calling  upon  the  Citi^n» 
to  arm  for  the  recovery  of  their  Liberties,  and  put 
the  Tyrants  to  death.  From  thence  they  advascfd 
towards  a  Street  called  the  Calimara,  at  the  end  of 
which  ihey  killed  anpther  man  :  but  feeing  that  ao- 
body  regarded  their  cries,  nor  offered  to  take  arms 
aodjoin  them,  they  retired  into  the  Loggia  Nighit- 
M^  kow  ihe  gafKfs  of  which  they  again  called  amc 
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to  a  great  mob  (which  tn  this  time  vis  gp[  round 
theoi,  more  out  of  curioOty  than  with  a  dcHgn  to 
give  them  any  affìftjince)  conjuring  them  to  take 
anni,  and  fliake  off  Iq  detefìable  a  Yoke  1  and  af* 
firing  thetn,  "  tkat  the  ^oans  of  their  fellow  Ci- 
tizens had  moved  them  more  than  any  private  injo- 
ries  which  they  had  fuftaincd  tbemfelvcs,  and  wero 
the  only  occafun  of  their  making  that  anempc  to 
Rdcue  them  ogt  of  fiavciy  :  that  they  had  often  he»rd  ' 
that  roaiqr  of  them  wrrc  continually  wiOiing  for  fomc- 
opportunity  of  rf  v«ngtog  themfelves,  and  were  de- 
tenaiaed  to  do  it  whenever  they  could  get  any  body 
to  head  them.  But  now  that  opportunity  waj  uune, 
•ad  tbcy  had  leaders  to  conduÀ  them,   they  ftpod 

gaing  v^n  each  other,  till  they  would  fee  the  af- 
rtors  of  their  Liberties  maflacred,  and  their  op» 
predtOBs  redoubled.  That  they  were  aftontOied  to 
tie  thpfe  who  formerly  ufcd  to  take  trms  upon  any 
iktle  grievance,  now. crouching  under  fo  intolerable 
a  burden,  and  tamejy  Submitting  to  have  fo  many  o£^ 
their  fellow  Citizena  admonilhed,  and  fo  many  feat 
Ì0to  exile,  when  it  was  in  their  own  power  both  to 
nftOK  the  Exiles  to  their  Country,  and  thole  that  had 
t»ecfl  adoionilhcd,  to  their  former  hqaours."  Thcle 
cahoruiioni  and  reproaches,  flinging  as  they  were^ 
hwl  yet  no  effect  upon  the  people,  who  either  durll 
sot  ftir  out  of  the  awe  they  ftood  in  to  the  Govera- 
meu,  or  would  not,  out  of  tbe  prejudice  they  had 
«onceived  againft  the  Exiles  from  the  death  of  thofe 
two  Citizens,  whom  they  had  killed'  So  that  when 
iheiè  Ringleaders  of  the  tumuk  perceived  that  neither 
their  w(xda  nor  adions  made  any  impreOion  upon  the 
BMkitude,  tliey  were  at  laft  convinced,  when  it  was 
loo  late,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  attempt  the 
deliverance  of  a  people  who  are  willing  to  continue 
in  Aav«ry  :  and  defpairing  of  fucceft,  they  Qmt  them- 
(elves  up  in  the  Church  of  St.  Reparaia,  not  with 
wiy  hopes  of  faviiu  their  lives,  but  of  deferring  their 
deach  ur  a  little  while. 

Upoh 
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Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  tumult,  the  Sigoiory- 
had  armed  themfclves»  and  fortified  their  palace  j  but 
when  they  heard  the  cvcnr,  who  ihcy  were  that  had 
been  the  occafion  of  it,  and  whither  they  had  retired, 
they  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  ordered  an  officer  to 
take  a  party  of  the  guards  with  hitn,  and  feizc  them. 
The  doors  of  the  Church  were  eafily  forced,  but  the 
others  defended  ihcmfelvcs  fo  rcfoluiely,  that  many 
of  them  were  killed  :  the  reft  being  taken  and  exa- 
mined, it  did  not  appear  that  any  other  of  the  Citi- 
zens !iad  been  privy  to  the  Confpiracy,  except  Ba- 
roccio  and  Piggello  Cavicciulli,  whom  they  put  to 
death  with  their  accomplices. 

This  confpiracy  was  hardly  qualhed,  when  another 
and  more  dangerous  one  was  difcovered.  The  Flo- 
rentines, as  we  have  faid  before,  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  who  not  being  able  to 
conquer  them  by  dint  of  arms,  had  recou'rte  to  other 
methods  ;  and  having  engaged  many  of  the  Citizens 
in  his  defign,  by  means  of  the  Exiles,  (of  whom  there 
'■were  numbers  all  over  Lombardy)  it  was  agreed 
amongft  them,  that  upon  a  certain  day  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  all  the  Exiles  who  lived  neareft  to  Flo- 
rence, and  were  able  to  bear  arms,  (hould  advance  to- 
wards the  City,  and  endeavour  to  force  their  way  into 
it  by  the  channel  of  the  Arno.  In  which  attempt,  if 
they  fucceeded,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  their  friends 
in  the  City,  and  then  proceed  to  the  hoqfes  of  the 
chief  governors,  whom  they  had  determined  to  pat 
to  death,  and  afterwards  to  reform  the  State  as  they 
thought  proper.  Amongft  the  Citizens  within  the 
wails,  that  were  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  was 
Samminiato  dc*  Ricci  ;  and  as  it  often  happens  in  fuch 
undertakings,  that  a  few  perfons  arc  not  fufficient  to 
put  them  in  execution,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  a 
great  number,  whillt  he  was  endeavouring  to  engage 
as  many  in  it  as  he  could,  he  unluckily  met  with  one 
that  betrayed  him.  For  having  communicated  the 
affair  to  Sylveftro  Cavicciulli,  whom  he  thought  die 
Kmcmbrance  of  his  Ktnfman's  death»  and  the  fuffcr- 
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ings  of  his  family,  would  infpire  with  a  third  of  re- 
▼enge,  he  proved  to  be  miftaken  in  his  man  :  for 
Sylveftro  bting  moved  by  tear  more  than  Sny  other 
confideration,  immediately  went  and  informed  the 
Signiory  of  it,  who  ordered  Samminiato  to'  be  taken 
into  Cuftody,  where  he  confcflcd  himfelf  guilty,  and 
acquainted  them  with  every  particular  circumftance  of 
the  defign.  None  of  the  other  Confpirators,  however, 
were  taken,  except  TomafoDavizi,  who  comingfrom 
Bologna  towards  Florence,  without  knowing  what 
had  happened  there,  was  arretted  upon  the  road  :  all 
the  reft,  when  they  heard  what  had  befallen  Sam- 
miniato, were  fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  Out  of  the 
City. 

Sammtntato  and  Tomafo  being  punlQied  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  a  new  Balìa  was  ìnftl- 
tuted,  confiding  of  many  Citizens,  with  authority  ttt 
proceed  againft  Delinquents,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  this  Council,  fix 
of  the  family  of  the  Ricci,  fix  of  the  Alberti,  two 
of  the  Medici,  three  of  the  Scali,  two  of  the  Strozzi, 
Bindo  Ahoviti,  Bernardo  Adimari,  and  many  others 
of  lower  condition,  were  proclaimed  Rebels.  All  the 
reft  of  the  Alberti,  Rìcci,  and  Medici,  except  fome 
very  few,  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  ,' 

Affiongd  thofe  of  the  Alberti  that  were  not  admo^ 
niflicd,  was  Mcfler  Antonio,  whom  they  fpared,  as  a 
man  of  a  very  quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition.  Bur, 
before  the  Signiory  had  thoroughly  got  oyer  the  ap- 
prchenfion  they  had  been  in  from  the  late  danger,  a 
pried  was  taken  up,  who  had  often  been  feen  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  betwixt  Florence  and  Bo- 
logna, whilft  the  confplracy  was  upon  the  anvil  : 
and  open  examination,  he  confefied  that  he  had 
feveral  times  brought  letters  for  Mcffer  Antonio. 
Upon  which,  he  was  immediately  taken  intocudodyj 
and  though  he  pofitivcly  denied  itatfirft,  yet  being 
conviiEtcd  by  the  pried,  he  had  a  fine  lard  upon  him, 
and  was  banilhed  to  the  didance  of  three  hundred 
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mites  from  ihe  city.  And  to  free  the  goverQcncnjC 
from  tlie  coi.tinual  apprehenHoivs  they  had  lived  un- 
der, from  the  pradliccs  of  the  Alberti,  they  banifhed 
all  of  that  family  that  were  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Tltefc  things  happened  in  the  year  1400;  and  about 
two  years  after,  Giovanni  (jaleazzo  died,  whicti,  as 
we  faid  before,  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  taded 
ten  years.  After  a  Fcfpite  of  ibcfc  two  years  from 
foreign  troubles  and  domcltick  feuds,  tbc  govern- 
ment having  drawn  a  little  breath,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fiire  recovered  its  ftrei^th,  it  was  refolvcd  to  attempt 
the  redui5tion  of  Pifa  ;  in  which  enterprize  they  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  not  only  gained  great  reputation  abroad» 
but  continued  qJiet  at  home,  till  the  year  1433,  ^*~ 

'  ccpt  that  in  the  year  i4r2,  fomc  of  the  Alberti  hav- 
ing returned  from  banilhment,  another  Balia  was  ap- 
pointedy  which  made  new  laws  for  the  iccurity  of 
the  State,  and  inQi&ed  other  penalties  upon  that  fa- 
mily. During  this  period,  the  Florentines-  likewife 
engaged  in  a  war  with  LadiQaus,  King  of  Naples, 
vhich  ended  In  the  Year  1414,  upon  the  death  of 
that  Prince,  who  fìnding  himfclf  not  able  to  cope 
with  their  forces,  was- obliged  to. cede  Cortona  to 
them,  a  City  which  had  been  fome  time  in  his  hands. 
But  afterwards  gathering  frelh  flrength,  he  renewed 
the  war  with  much  more  vigour:  and  if  he  had'noj 
been  prevented  by  death  (as  the  Duke  of  Milan  was 
likewife  in  his  deHgns)  he  certainly  would  have  rcr 
duced  them  to  great  diflrefs,  and  perhaps  as  mucli 
danger'  of  lofing  their  liberties,  as  ever  they  were  in 
from  that  Duke.  So  that  their  efcape~was  no  lets  re- 
inarkable  at  the  end  of  this  war,  than  at  the  coo- 

-  clufion  of  thr  other  1  for  after  the  King  h«d  taken 
JR.ome,  Siena,  alila  Marcad'Ancona,  and  Romagna^ 
lie  had  no  impediment  left  but  Florence^  to  ob- 
ftruft  his  progrcfs  with  all  his  forces  into  Lombardy, 
he  fuddenlydicd.  In  this  manner,  the  death  of  others 
was  more  than  once  of  greater  Service  to  the  Flore»-  ' 
tines,  than  any  Friend,  or  Valour  of  tbeii  own; 

After 
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After  the  deceafe  of  this  Prince,  the  State  con- 
tinued in  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  fpacc  of  Eight  years,  attheendof  wl^ch,  thenars  - 
that  enfued  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  revived  the 
fpirit  of  docneilic  faction,  which  never  fubGded  again 
till  the  fubverfiun  of  thu  Adminiftration,  which  had 
ruled  the  State  from  the  year  1371  till  1434»  tniin- 
nified  m%py  wars  with  great  gloryi  and  added  the 
Cities  of  Arezzo,  FUtr,  Livorno  or  LeghcJrn,  antl 
Monte  Pulciano,  to  their  own  Dominions  ;  and  would 
have  done  ftill  greater  things  if  the  City  had  con- 
linued  united,  and  the  rage  of  fa&ìon  had  not  flamed 
out  afrcfh,  as  wc  fliall  more  particularly  relate  in  the 
nexc  book. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TBe  tmportatue  of  one  benefit  ^fi*  andfomerfiil  Citixarl 
S'be  chief  caufe  of  changes  in  a  Commonwealth.  The 
famiif  of  Medici,  having  been  ieprepdf  at  Ufi,  ùr 
fame  tneafure,  ruever  their  authority,  Philip  Vtf 
tenti,  Duke  of  Miian,  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Florentines  i  which  he  breaks^  and  fetzei  «pen  Fttrìi 
and  Imola-,  and  defeats  the  Florentine  army.  Rinald» 
degli  jilbizi  endeavours  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the 
ftople,  and  aàtiifis  a  continuation  of  the  War.  Uz- 
xano*s  opinion,  Thiy  try  to  bring  ever  Giovamn  ^ 
ifledici.  His  enfaer  to  Rinaldo,  The  faSiens  of  Uz- 
xane  and  Mediti.  The  remarkable  courage  and  fide- 
Uty  ef  Biagio  del  Melane.  The  perfidy  and  cowardkt 
vf  Zanohi  del  Pmo.  Ntetolo  Piceimno,  the  Florentine 
Cenerai,  goer  ever  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Vtu- 
tians  enter  into  a  League  with  the  Florentines,  and  op- 
feint  Carmignaola  their  Commander  in  chief.  ^  new 
taxation,  tailed  the  Catafio.  The  confequenees  of  it, 
Hovj  Carmignuela  tonduSed  the  war  in  Lombardy.  A 
feaee  concluded  betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Allies.  The 
tanditions  of  it.  The  advice  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici  to 
i^s  ivo  fens,  at  his  death.  His  (bataSer,  FoUerra 
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rdeb  againfi  the  Florentines;  but  is  faon  reduced  ta 
obedience.  Rinaldo  promotes  a  war  with  Lucca.  Uz-  * 
Zano  oppofes  it.  But  to  no  furpofe.  Tèe  cruelty  of 
jijtorrt  Gianni,  the  Florentine  Cùtnmijfary^  to  the  Sera- 
vezzanst  and  their  complaints  of  it.  He  it  cafiteerti 
for  it.  Rinaldo^  the  ether  cemmijary,  is  likewife  ae- 
ciifed  of  miJconduSi.  His  fpeezh  to  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Tbeprejeii  of  Philip  Sruneilefcbi,  a  celebrated  Painter 
end  Arthitehy  to  lay  Lucca  under  water^  is  defeated. 
The  tyrant  of  Lucca  is  depefed  by  the  people.  The  Flo- 
rentines are  defeated  by  Piccinino,  the  Duke's  General. 
Apeacecnfues  between  them  and  the  Lucehefe.  Uz'^ 
Kano  is  perfuaded  by  Niccolo  Barbadori^  to  join  him  in 
endeavouring  to  drive  Cofimo  de*  Mead  out  of  the  City. 
His  anfwer.  His  death.  Rinaldo  becomes  head  »/ 
that  fa^ion.  He  garbles  the  Magifiracy,  and  impri-. 
fens  Cofimo.  Mal^oUi's  generous  behaviour  to  Ifint  in 
frifon.  Cs/imo  is  banjjhed.  Rinaldg's  advice  to  iU 
party  is  ntgleSted,  He,  with  fnatrjf  others^  rife  in  arm 
to  aepefe  the  Signiory  ;  but  lay  them  down  again,  at  the 
vudiation  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  The  Signidry  iamfi 
fUnddo,  and  recall  Cofimo. 

ALL  Republics,  efpeciillf  fuch  u  are  not  well 
conftituted,  undergo  freqgent  changes  in  their 
laws  and  manner  of  governmenC.  And  this  is  no^ 
owing  to  the  nature  either  of  Liberty  or  Subje£tiot} 
in  general,  a^  many  thinki  but  to  downright  oppref- 
fion  on  one  hand,  or.unbridled  licencioufnefs  on  the 
Other.  For  the  name  of  Liberty  is  often  notbin  j 
more'  than  a  fpecious  pretence,  made  ufe  of  both  bf 
the  tnftruments  of  liccntioufnefsi  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  Commoners^  and  by  the  promoters  of  fla- 
very,  who  generally  are  the  Nobles,  each  fide  being 
equally  impatient  of  rcftrainc  and  controul.  But 
when  it  fortunately  happens,  which  indeed  is  very 
Jeldom,  that  fome  wife,  good,  and  powerful  Citizen» 
fafts  fufficicnt  authority  in  the  Commonwealth,  to 
make  fuch  laws  as  may  eictinguifli  sA\  jealoufies  bc- 
tviict  tKe  Nobility  and  the  People,  pr  at  leaft  fo  to 
0^3  mo^ 
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moderate  and  rcftrain  them,  that  they  fliall  not  be 
^ble  to  produce  any  bad  ctFeft  ì  in  fuch  cafe,  that 
State  may  properly  be  called  free,  and  its  confticuiion 
looked  upon  as  firm  and  permanent.  For,  being 
Once  eftablilhed  upon  good  Laws  and  Inllitutions,  ic 
has  no  further  occafion,  like  other  States,  for  the 
virtue  of  any  particular  man  to  fupport  it.  On  fuch 
laws  and  principles,  many  of  thole  ancient  Common- 
wealths, which  fo  long  fubfifted,  were  formerly  con- 
ftituted  :  and  for  want  of  them,  others  have  often  va- 
ried, and  ftiU  vary,  their  term  of  government  from 
tyranny  to  licentioufnefs,  and  from  licentioufnefs  to 
tyranny.  For  as  each  of  thofe  ftates  always  has  pow- 
erful enemies  to  contend  with, -it  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  poffible  they  ihould  be  of  any  long  duration. 
All  good  and  wile  men  mull  of  -ncccHicy  be  dìf- 
gufted  at  ihem  J  fince  much  evil  may  Very  cafily  be 
done  in  the  former,  and  hardly  any  good  in  the  lat- 
ter: the  infolent  having  too  much  authority  in  one, 
and  rfie  ignorant  and  unexperienced  in  the,  other  j 
and  both  mull  be  upheld  by  the  fpiric  and  frrrunc  of 
one  man  alone,  who  yer  may  either  be  fuddenly  taken  ■ 
off  by  death  or  overpowered  by  adverfity.  I  fay 
therefore  that  the  model  of  government  which  took 
place  in  Florence  after  the  death  of  Gcorgio  Scali  in 
the  year  138I)  was  at  firfl  folely  maintained  by  the 
condoft  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  and  afterwards  by  that 
bf  Niccolo  Uzzano. 

The  city  continued  in  tranquillity  from  the  year 
1414  till  1422:  for  as  King  LadiQaus  was  now 
dead  *,  and  Lombardy  divided  betwixt  different 
piaftcrs,  the  Florentines  had  nothing  to  tear  either  ac 
home  tir  abroad,  Thofe  that  had  the  greatcft  au- 
thority in  it  next  10"  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  were  Bar- 

•  He  WM  poiftraed  at  Perugia  by  3  Pliyflcian"!  ("anEhifr  of  that 
•cityi  of  whom  lie  waf  paHionaitly  enanu-ii[td.  Her  lailier  liavinr 
been  hribrJ  b^  the  Flprenrincj,  lo  get  him  (tiQiaCched,  preyailcS 
•upon  her,  to  give  him  poiTon  in  a  Phitter,  or  Invc-poiion.  He  nat 
a  bri  TG  and  gencrcui  Prince;  but  bit  viiiiirt  wcfc  ohrcmrd  by  many 
vice  ,  He  died  in  141*,  and  v»i  luccccdeJ  b^-  lus  lìlter  Giovìtnna,  or 
Joan.    Collenucio.  U'.iU  Ni^p.  1.  v, 
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tolomco  Valori,  Nerone  dj  Nigi,  'Rinaldo  degli  Al - 
tizi.  Neri  di  Gino,  Capponi,  and  Lapo  Nircolini.' 
The  animoficics  however,  wliicti  were  at  firft  kindled 
ijì  the  city  by  thc~  quarrel  betwixt  the  Albizi  and  the' 
Ricci,  and  afterwards  blown  up  to  fuch  ?  height  by 
Syiveftro  dV  Medici,  were  not  yet  cxtingoifced  :  and 
although  that  party  which  had  the  largeft  (hare  in  the- 
affeflions  of  rhc  people,  continued  only  three  years 
in  the  ad.iiiniftrat'ion  and  was  turned  ont  of  it  in 
cgSi,  yet  as  they  were  favoured  and  fupported  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Citizens,  they  could  not  be  totally 
fuppreflTeJ  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  frequent  admo-  ' 
nitiuns  and  the  continual  perfecuiions  that  were  car- 
ried on  againft  the  Heads  of  it,  from  the  year  1581 
to  1400,  had  brought  them  very  low.  Thofc  that 
iuffercd  moft  by  thelc  procecdijigs  were  the  Alberti 
and  the  Medici,  feveral  of  whom  had  their  eftates 
confifcated,  others  were  either  bariidicd  or  put  to 
death,  and  thole  that  were  fuffered  to  continue  in  the 
city,  were  di-privcd  of  all  their  honours  ahd  employ-^ 
mcnts  Ì  by  which  their  party  was  much  dc'prefTed  and 
altnoft  reduced  to  nothing.  They  retained  however  a 
fharp  refentment  of  the  injuries  they  .had  received, 
and  decerniined  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  re- 
venge; which  they  thought  proper  to  diir(;nr:b!e  in 
thefe  ^irpum fiances. 

This  adminiftration,  which  was  compofed  of  the 
moll  conli'Jerable  Commoners,  or  popular  Nobility, 
and  had  kept  the  city  fo  long  in  peace,  at  la(t  was 
guilty  of  twocrrors  in'pnint  of  tondtift  which  proved  , 
its  ruin.  For  in  the  firft  place,  they  grew  infolenc 
fnd  fupine  ;  and  in  the  r»ext,  they  began  to  quarrel 
amongft  ihemfflvcs,  inftead  of  taking  proper  care  to 
guard  a'gaintt  their  enemies  :  fo  that  whilft  they  were 
daily  provoking  their  fellow  Citizens  by  frtih  op- 
prelhons,  and  become  fo  jealous  of  each  pthcr,  that 
they  rather  encouraged  plots  and  cabals  ag'inft  theic 
aflociates  in  the  government,  than  ufed  aay  means  to 
defeat  the  revenge  of  ihofe  whom  they  Teemed  to  dc- 
^ife,  the  Medici  in  a  great  mcalure  recovered  ihcir 
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former  power  and  authority.  The  firft  c^  this  family 
that  began  to  lift  up  his  head  agviii  was  Giovanni 
the  Son  of  Bicci  dc*  Medici  ;  who  being  a  man  of 
great  goodncfs  and  humanity,  and  grown  exceeding 
rich,  was  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  government  of 
the  State  :  at  which  there  was  fucb  extraordinary  re- 
joycings  amooglt  the  people,  that  many  of  the  graver 
fort  of  the  Citizens  ware  not  a  little  alarmed  when 
theyfaw  the  old  humours  began  to  fliew  themfclves 
again.  Upon  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  took  the  op- 
portunity of  reprefenting  to  his  CoUcgues,  how  dan- 
gerous a  thing  it  was  to  promote  a  man  of  fo  ge- 
neral a  reputation  to  fuch  a  degree  of  power  :  that 
it  was  an  eafy  matter  to-  get  the  better  of  fome 
diforders  tn  the  beginning  of  them,  which  afterwards 
would  admit  of  no  remedy  :  and  that  he  knew  Gio- 
vanni was  a  perfon  of  much  greater  influence  and 
abilities  than  ever  Sylveftro  had  been.  But  thefe 
remonftrances  made  little  or  no  imprefEon  upon  the 
reft  of  the  Governors,  who  envied  Niccolo's  repu- 
tation, and  were  glad  to  avail  themfclves  of  any  af- 
fiftance,  which  they  thought  might  contribute  to  ruin 
him. 

Whilft  thefe  fparks  of  difcord  were  fecretly  re- 
-  kindling  in  Florence,  Philip  Vifconti,  thefecondSoa 
of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  becoming  fole  Lord  of  all 
Lombardy  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  had  fet  his 
heart  upon  recovering  the  State  of  Genoa,  which 
then  lived  free  under  the  government  of  their  Doge 
Tomafo  da  Campo  Fregofo.  But  he  was  diffident  of 
fuccels  in  this  or  any  other  enterprìfe  except  he  could 
Ri&  engage  the  Florentines  to  enter  into  an  Alliance 
with  him  I  the  credit  of  which  he  imagined  would 
enable  him  to  accomplifli  his  dcGgns.  With  this 
view,  he  fent  AmbalTadors  to  propofe  it  to  the  Ci- 
tizens of  Florence  ;  many  of  whom  thought  it  better 
to  continue  upon  the  fame  amicable  terms  they  had  . 
been  with  him  for  many  years,  than  to  enter  into  any 
'  particular  treaty  :  as  they  plainly  faw  how  much  re- 
futation he  would  acquire  thereby,  and  how  little 

**: 
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advaots^e  tticir  own  city  was  likely  to  reap  from  iu 
Others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  voted  for  a 
treaty  with  bim  upon  certain  conditions  ì  which  if 
he  did  not  obferve*  he  .would  tnanifeft  his  evil  de- 
figns  to  the  whole  world,  and  juftify  them .  in  making 
war  upon  him.  After  long  debates,  an  agreemenc 
vas  at  laft  concluded,  in  which  Philip -engaged  not 
to  interfere  in  any  affairs  on  this  iide  the  Rivers  * 
Magra  and  Panaro.  But  foon  after  this  ftipulation, 
he  firft  feized  upon  Brefcia,  and  then  upon  Genoa, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  thofe  in  Florence  that 
promoted  the  convention  v  who  thought  the  Venetians 
would  have  protected  Brcfcia,  and  that  Genoa  was 
able  to  defend  ìtfelf.  And  as  Philip  was  to  keep  pof- 
fcfBon  of  Screzana  and  fome  other  towns  on  this  fide 
the  Magra,  by  the  capiiulation  made  betwixt  htm 
and  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  (cm  a  promife  that  if  ever 
he  alienated  them,  the  Genoefe  Ihould  have  the  re- 
fufalj  he  confequently  was  guilty  of  infringing  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  he  had  fo  lately  made  with 
the  Sute  of  Florence.  Bcfides  which,  he  had  en- 
tered into  another  treaty  with  the  Legate  of  Bo- 
k«na. 
-  Thefi:  proceedings  alarmed  the  Florentines  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  thought  it  high  time  to  provide 
fome  remedy,  left  worfe  confcquences  (hould  enfcie. 
Upon  which  Philip,  who  was  aware  that  he  had 
rouzed  their  aj^rehenfions,  immediately  fent  Am- 
baOkdors  to  Florence,  in  order  to  juftify  himfclf  and 
feel  the  pulfe  of  the  Citizens  ì  and  at  the  faoiQ  time,  * 

^  The  former  of  (liere  Ri»er«  «rires  in  the  Pirmerin,  snil  taking 
sfoorh-neft  coatte  by  Fontrcraoli,  wateri  a  Valley  that  U  likenile 
ealled  Magra,  and  at  lall  tall)  into  rhe  Mediterranean  a  little  beloir 
Sarzano.  Lucaa  makes  menrion  of  it,  Pharfal.  1.  ii.  The  I^lnara 
rifing  in  the  Apenninc  mountaini  on  the  conlinei  pi  Tufcany,  runa 
nort b ward  into  the  Mod enefe,  and  diiidei  that  Staic  from  Romagna  t 
tlies  turning  eaft'ward  it  ruDt  liT  Ferrara,  through  the  Ferrarelè,  and 
cnpliet  itfclf  into  the  Gulph  of  Venice  at  Valooa,  where  it  it  called 
the  Podi  Valona.  Ai  the  fourcei  of  there  two  Riven  are  not  fai"  afun- 
der,  and  their  ftreant  run  difEtrcnt  wayi,  they  almofl  cut  Italy  in 
two,  from  the  narth-eafl  to  the  louth-weft,  and  were  therefbre  pitcbctf 
Qpon,   verj  likely,  at  proper    boiuidariet  betwixt  the  contendiiig 
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if  poffibic,  to  lull  tfacm  into  fecurity,  by  rcprefcnting 
how  much  he  was  lurprizcd  at  the  unkind  opinion, 
he  heard,  they  had  conceived  of  him  j  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  cancel  any  thing  he  had  done,  which 
might  give  them  the  kaft  umbrage  or  fufpicion  of  lùs 
fìncerìty.  But  this  Embalfy  fcrvcd  only  to  raife  dif- 
cord  and  diviuons  in  tht?  city  :  as  ibme  of  the  tiioft 
confiUerablc  of  thole  that  were  in  the  adminiftraiion, 
tjiought  it  would  be  adviltable  to  arm  themfclves, 
and  take  proper  meafures  to  fruftrate  the  dcfigns  of 
the  enemy:  for  when  fuch  preparations  were  made, 
Philip  perhaps  might  think  it  his  beft  way  to  remain 
quiet  -,  and  thus  by  preveminrr  a  war,  the  peace 
that  fubfifted  betwixt  thi-n:  might  be  cft^biifhed  upon 
a  furer  and  more  liable  fòunciation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  who,  either  out  of  oppofitioii 
to  the  government,  or  the  dread  of  a  war,  ajlcdged, 
**  that  it  was  unrealbnable  and  unjuft  to  entertain 
luch  furpictons  of  an  Ally  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion  ; 
as  he  had  not  yet  done  any  thing  that  could  juftify 
them  in  treating  him  after  that  manner:  that  raifing 
forces  and  appointing  officers,  ihey  muft  furely  know, 
was  the  fame  as  declaring  war,  which  could  not  be 
carried  on  againft  fo  powerful  a  Prince  without  bring- 
ing inevitable  ruin  .upon  theiV  city  :  that  there  was 
not  the  \cà&  profpeót  of  any  advantage  which  might 
accrue  from  it  :  for  as  Romagna  lay  betwixt  their 
Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Duke,  they  muft  not  cx- 
pcSt  to  remain  in  poffefTion  of  any  conqiiefts  they 
fhould,make;  nor  could  they  hope  topcnctraie  even 
into  Romagna,  when  they  confidered  that  the  forces 
of  the  Church  were  fo  near  at  hand."  The  formtt 
opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  laft,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly appointed  ten  fuperintendants  of  the  war, 
raifcd  foldiers,  and  impofed  J?e«v  taxes  upon  the  Ci-  - 
tizens  1  which  being  laid  heavier  upon  the  pooref 
fort  of  the  people  than  the  rich,  occafioned  great 
murmurs  in  the  city  i  every  one  exclaiming  againft 
the  oppreffion  of  their  Governors,  whohad  wantonly 
etnbroiled  them  in  A-i  expenfive  anduhneceHary  war, 

only 
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only  to  gratify  their  own  private  interefts  and  am- 
bition, and  to  eftabli(h  thenafclvcs  in  their  tyranny. 
They  had  not  yet,  indeed,  proceeded  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke,  but  their  fufpicions  grew  ftronger 
and  flrongcr  every  day  i  efpcciaily  as  he  had  feat 
fome  troops  to  Bologna  at  the  requcft  of  the  Le- 
gate, who  was  under  no  little  apprehenfions  from  the 
praftices  of  Antonio  Bcntivogh,  one  of  the  exiles  in 
that  city.  Thefc  forces  thcretore  lying  fo  near  the 
territories  of  Florence,  gave  the  governors  of  that 
State  great  uneafineis  :  but  what  Hill  incrcafed  it, 
and  more  fully  difcovcred  the  Duke's  dcfign  to  com- 
mence hoi'ulititrs  againll  them,  was  his  manner  of 
proceeding  at  Farli. 

Gturgio  Ordclaffi,  Lord  of  Furli,  died  about  that 
time,  and  left  his  Son  Tibaldo  to  ihe  care  of  Duke 
Philip.  And  though  his  widow,  who  looked  upon 
fuch  a  Guardian  wiih  a  very  fufpicinus  eye,  had  fenc 
the  Child  to  her  father  Ludovico  Alidofli  Lord  of 
Imola,  yet  the  people  of  Furli  obliged  her  to  com- 
ply with  the  will  of  her  hulband,  and  to  put  him  into 
the  Duke's  hands  again.,  Upon  which,  the  better  to 
avoid  fufpicion  and  difguifc  his  own  defigns,  he  got 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to  fend  Guido  'lorclli  as  his 
Lieutenant,  with  a  body  of  foldiers  to  fcize  upon 
Furli  in  his  name  j  and  in  this  manner  that  Town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Duke  Philip.  When  this  event 
and  the  arrival  of  his  troops  at  Bologna  came  to  be 
known  in  Florence,  it  fully  determined  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  to  declare  war,  notwiihftanding  that 
refolution  ftill  met  with  great  oppoQtion,  efpccially 
from  Giovanni  dc'  Medici,  who  publickly  protcfied 
againft  it,  and  faid,  "  that  although  they  were  fuffi- 
cicntly  convinced  of  the  Duke's  defigns,  it  would  ycc 
be  more  prudent  to  wait  till  he  attacked  them,  than 
to  be  the  aggrcffjrs  :  for  otherwìfe  the  Duke  might 
fairly  juftify  all  his  fubfequent  proceedings  to  the 
other  Princes  of  Italy  ;  and  for  their  own  parts,  they 
could  nofin  that  cafe  cxpcdt  fuch  cfTcflual  alfiftancc 
from  them,  as  they  might  do  when  his  ambitious  and 
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CnterpriGng  fpirit  c«mc  to  be  more  generally' known  « 
-lìnee  experience  fhewed  that  all  States  fft  with  much 
more  vigour  when  their  own  fafety  is  concerned  than 
in  the  defence  and  proteftion  of  others."  To  this  ic 
was  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  march 
boldly  out  and  meet  the  enemy,  than  to  ftay  till  they 
were  attacked  by  him  at  home  :  that  fortune  in  gene- 
ral was  more  favourable  to  the  Invader,  than  to  thofe 
that  are  invaded  :  and  though  perhaps  it  might  be' 
lijorc  expcnfive,  it  certainly  would  prtive  lets  detri- 
mental in  the  end,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territOr 
lies  of  their  enemy,  than  to  have  their  own  depopu- 
lated." This  advice  was  approved  of,  and  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  Ten  ihould  ufe  their  utmod  efibrts 
in  the  fìrft  placcto  wreft  the  City  of  Furl!  out  of  the 
Duke's  hands  again.  But  Philip  feeing  the  Floren- 
tines fo  earneftly  bent  upon  the  recovery  of  a  towii 
■which  he  was  r^folvcd  to  maintain,  now  thought  it  ' 
high  time  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  immediately 
fent  Agnolo  delia  Pergola  with  a  confiderable  force 
to  Imola,  to  keep  the  Lord  of  that  place  fo  fully  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  his  own  State,  that  he  fliould 
not  be  able  to  give  his  Graodfon  any  a&iftance.  Ag- 
nolo accordingly  advanced  almoft  to  the  walls  of  Invo- 
la, and  finding  the  moacs  frozen  over,  (as  it  was  then 
a  very  cold  feafon)  he  took  the  town  by  furprize  the 
fame  night,  and  fent  Ludovico  prifoner  to  Milan, 
though  the  Florentine  army  lay  no  further  off  at  thaC 
time  than  Modigliana. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Imola  loft,  and 
open  war  now  publickly  avowed,  ordered  their  Com- 
manders to  go  and  lay  fiege  to  Putii  ;  which  they  did, 
and  invefted  it  on  every  fide:  and,  to  prevent  the 
Duke  from  fending  all  his  forces  to  its  relief  they 
Cook  Count  Alberigo  into  their  pay,  who  made  daily 
excurfions  from  Zagonara,  a  town  in  his  poiTellJon, 
to  the  very  walls  of  Imola.  But  Agnolo,  who  per- 
ceived our  army  was  fo  advantageoufly  pofted,  that 
it  would  be  impofTible  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Kuril, 
without  running  too  great  a  rifquc,  determined  to  lit 
,--.       down 
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down  before  ^agonara,  rightly  judging,  that  clic  FIq- 
j^entines  would  abandon  their  enterprize  againft  Kuril, 
and  march  to  its  fuccour;  which  muft  oblige  them  to 
fight  him  8t  a  great  difadvantage.  In  the  mean  lime. 
Alberigo  was  reduced  to  fuch  diftreis  by  the  Duke's 
srmy,  that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  agreed 
to  furrender,  if  the  town  was  not  relieved  in  the  fpaoe 
of  fìfceen  days.  When  this  came  to  be  known  in  the 
Florentine  camp,  and  in  the  City,  the  eageri^eis 
which  every  one  (hewed  to  prevent  that  lofs,  was  the 
óccafionof  their  fufìaintng  a  much  greater.  For  hav- 
ing railed  their  camp  before  Furli,  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Zagonara,  they  ca^ne  t«  an  engageojent  with  Ag- 
nolo, in  which  they  were  utterly  routed  ;  not  To  mych 
by  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  as  the  badnef^  of  thp 
weather  :  for  our  forces  having  marched  feveral  hQur^ 
through  very  deep  and  miry  roads,  and  continiif^ 
rain,  found  the  enemy  quite  frefli,  and  in  fo  good  or- 
der, t^ac,  as  it  might  well  be  cxpe&eà,  they  wei^ 
not  able  to  ftand.  before  them,  but  foon  iled  and  were 
difperfed.  However,  in  fo  great  a  defeat,  and  which 
niadc  lb  much  noife  all  ov^r  Italy,  there  was  nobody 
killed  but  Ludovico  degli  Òbizi,  and  two  of  h^ 
men,  who  were  thrown  from  theithorfes,  and  crampr. 
ied  to  death  in  the  mire. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  occafioned  great  coik^ 
fternation  rn  Florence,  and  particularly  amongftthofp 
of  the  governing  party,  who  had  been  the  chief  pn^ 
ipotcrs  of  the  war  ;  as  they  faw  the  enemy  now  fo 
powerful  and  elated,  and  themfelves  in  a  manner  nqc 
only  difarmed  and  without  allies,  but  hated  to  the  la^ 
degree  \iy  the  people,  who  infulted  them  whenever 
ihey  appeared  in  the  ftreets  ;  complaining  of  the  it^ 
fopportable  taxes  they  had  laid  upon  them,  and  upr 
braiding  them  with  the  heavy  expences  of  an  unne- 
ceffary  war,  «  Thefe  are  the  men,  faìd  they,  wh» 
appointed  ten  fuperintendants  to  ftrike  a  terror  ÌBt9 
the  enemy  1  how  bravely  they  wrefted  Furli  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  !  you  now  fee,  fellow-Citizen^ 
the  boUQm  of  their  hearts,  and  thejr  villainous  ip^r 
chinationt! 
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chinations  !  thefc  are  the  Defenders  of  eitr'Uberty  foi*- 
footK  ;  a  name  that  tbey  inwardly  hate,  as  their  ac- 
tions have  fully  Ihcwn,  which  never  tended  to  anjr 
other  point  than  to  eftablifli  and  increafe  their  owh 
power,  which  God  has  now,  moftjuftly  indeed,  been 
pleafcd  to  humble.  This  is  not  the  only  time  they 
have  brought  our  city  to  the  brink  of  ruin  }  the  ex- 
pedition againft  King  Ladillaus,  and  many  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  might  be  inftanccd,  if  it  Was  nrcclTary. 
To  whom  will  they  now  have  rccourfe  for  affillance 
in  their  extremities  ?  To  Pope  Martin,  whom  they 
fo  TÌlely  abufcd,  only  to  gratify  Braccio  da  Montone  ? 
To  Queen  Giovanna,  whom  they  bafely  abandoned, 
snd  obliged  to  throw  herfdf  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  ?"  With  thefe  and  other  fuch  taunts 
as'fury  and  defpair  commonly  fuggcft  to  an  enraged 
multitude,  they  purfued  them  wherever  they  went. 

The  Signiory,  therefore,  having  called  a  meeting 
of  the  principal  Citizens,  carneflly  exhorted  them  to 
ufe  their  good  offices  and  endeavours  to  footh  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  appeafe  the  general  indignation  which  their 
clamours  had  excited.  At  this  meeting,  Rinaldo 
("eldefl:  fon  to  the  late  Mafo  degli  Albizi)  having  fe- 
creily  entertained  fomc  hopes  of  becoming  fole  go- 
vernor of  the  Republic,  by  the  merit  of  his  own  Icr- 
vices,  and  the  reputation  of  his  father,  made  a  long 
fpeech  J  in  which  he  told  ihcrn,  "  That  it  was  nei- 
ther generous,  norjuft-,  nor  good  policy,  to  forma 
judgment  of  fuch  entcrprizes  from  the  eventof  them  ; 
for  it  happened  fometimcs,  that  the  beQ;  laid  defìgns 
mifcarried,  and  the  worft  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
That  if  bad  meafures  were  applauded,  merely  becaufe 
they  proved  fortunate,  it  would  give  encouragement  to 
raOiiiefs  and  prefumption  ■,  which  might  one  time  or 
other  be  the  deftruàion  of  the  Commonwealth  \  as 
it  did  not  always  happen  that  they  fucceedcd.  That* 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  of  great  prejudice  tO 
vilify  defigns  that  were  wifely  planned,  for  no  othef 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  failed  in  the  executioir,  fince 
that  would  deter  fuch  as  were  moft  able,  from  giving 
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their  «dvicp,  and  delivering'  their  opinion,  without 
Ttfcrvf,  ID  any  exigency."  He  then  fhewcd  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  entering  into  this  war,  and  (hac  Tufcany 
muft  have  been  the  feat  of  it,  if  they  had  not  carried 
their  arms  into  Romagna  :  that  akhough  it  was  the 
will  of  God  their  forces  Ihoiild  be  defeated,  the  lofs 
was  not  fo  great  as  it  would  be,  if  they  abandoned 
themfclves  to  dcfpair  :  that  if  they  would  exert  theffi- 
fclves  as  they  ought  to.  do,  -they  would  find  no  great 
reafon  to  be  fo  dejcfted  at  their  overthrow,  nor  the 
i)uke  CO  triumph  in  his  viftory.  That  they  might 
■make  themfclves  eafy  about  the  taxes,  which  would 
not  be  io  heavy  by  a  great  deal  for  the  future,  as  they 
had  been  i  fincc  a  dcfenfive  war  could  not  be  attend- 
ed with  fo  much  expence,  as  an  oBènfive  one.  He 
Jaftly  conjured  them  to  imitate  the  noble  example  of 
their  anceftors»  whofe  magnanimity  even  in  the  loweft 
thh  of  their  fortune,  had  at  all  times  fopported  the 
State  againA  the  moft  powerful  enemies." 

Upon  thcfc  exhortations,  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  fo  popular  a  man,  the  Citizens  began  to  recover 
their  fpirits,  and  took  Count  Oddo,  che  Son  of  Braccio 
da  Montone,  into  their  pay,  under  the  ìnrpeélìon  of 
Niccolò  Piccinino,  who  had  learncthe  art  of  war  from 
Braccio  hìmfelf,  and  was  efteemed  the  bcft  foldier 
that  had  ever  fought  under  his  banners  :  to  whom 
they  likewife  joined  fevcral  commanders  of  their  own, 
and  remounted  fuch  of  the  cavalry  as  had  toft  their 
horfes  in  the  late  defea.  They  alio  gave  a  commif- 
lion  to  twenty  of  the  Citizens,  to  raife  further  fup- 
plies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  ;  who  feeing  the 
governing  party  now  humbled  by  their  misfortunes, 
took  coiirapc,  and  laid  the  chief  burden  of  the  tax 
upon  their  (houldcrs  1  at  which  they  were  not  a  little 
mortified  in  their  turn.  Hoi'.'cver,  as  they  could  not 
for  Iliame  remonftrate  awaioft  it  as  a  particular  hard- 
ihip,  they  only  complained  of  it  in  general,  and  faid, 
it  was  too  heavy,  and  ought  in  fome  mealbre  to  be 
remitted.  But  when  this  came  to  the  ears  of  lb* 
council,  they  took  cScftual  care  to  prevent  it  ì  and 
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io  order  to  make  all  tmpolicions  appear  the  more 
grievous  and  hateful  to  the  people  for  the  future, 
they  gave  a  ftri^  charge  to  their  officers  to  colleft 
this  with  the  mmoft  rigour,  and  to  kill  any  one  thac 
ifaould  dare  to  oppofe  them,  or  refufe  to  pay  ic  In 
conièqucnce  of  thefe  orders,  fo  many  were  either  mur- 
dered or  grievoufly  wounded,  that  it  was  apprehended 
ihe  two  parties  would  come  to  blows,  and  thac  much 
mifchief  would  enfue  :  for  thbfe  who  had  been  fo 
long  in  power,  and  ufed  to  be  treated  with  fuch  reve> 
rence  and  diftinftion,  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
being  infulted  in  this  manner;  and  the  other  fide 
wer:  refolved,  chat  every  man  in  his  turn  fliouU, 
equally  feel  the  fting  of  thefe  opprcBions. 

Certain  of  the  principal  Citizens,  therefore,  had  a 
private  conference,  in  which  they  determined  to  re- 
fume  their  former  authority,  and  to  fupport  it  with 
inore  vigour  for  the  future;  feeing  their  remifltiefa 
had  emboldened  private  men  to  cavil  at  their  conduft^ 
ftnd  given  frcfh  courage  to  thofe  who  were  wont,  upon 
f  very  occafìon,  to  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the 
ftopulace,  After  many  of  thefe  meetings,  and  much 
confultation,  they  agreed  to  have  a  more  general  one 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church  ;  where  they  accordingly  af- 
fembled,  to  the  number  of  fcventy,  by  thè  permilV 
fion  of  Lorenzo  Ridolphi  and  Francifco  Gianfigliazzt, 
who  were  then  in  the  Signiory.  But  Giovanni  d^ 
Medici  was' not  there  ;  either  becaufe  he  had  not  beea 
invited,  as  a  perfon  in  whom  they  could  not  tho- 
roughly confide,  or  refufed  to  come,  becaufe  he  did 
not  approve  of  fuch  cabals.  When  they  were  aU 
met,  Rinaldo  degli  Atbizi  took  the  chair,  and  repre- 
fented  to  them,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  City,  and  how  the  government 
of  it,  by  their  too  great  fecuriiy  and  inadvertence, 
had  again  faflen  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  from 
whom  their  fathers  had  recovered  it  in  the  year  i^8i> 
He  reminded  them  of  the  tyranny  of  thofe  that  were 
IB  the  admioifiration  from  1377,  till  that  time;  in 
which  interval,  either  the  Father,  or  Grandfather,  or 
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fome  near  relation,  of  altnoft  every  one  that  ttas  then 
prefenr,  had  been  unjufttjr  put  to  death.  That  the 
Citx  vas  now  going  to  relapfe  info  the  fame  ftate  o^ 
confufion  and  oppreOiont  as  the  multitude  had  already 
taken  upon  them  to  impofe  uxes  j  and,  if  they  were 
'  not  either  curbed  by  forcfc»  or  reftrained  by  fome 
other  moie  defirable  expedteiil,  would  certainly,  in 
the  next  place,  proceed  to  appoint  fuch  officers  as 
they  thought  fit  :  after  which,  they  would  turn  the 
prefent  magiftrates  out  of  their  feats,  to  the  utter  d«- 
ftruftion  of  an  adminiftration  which  had  governed  the 
City  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation,  tor  the  fpa^e 
of  forty-two  years.  The  confeqacnce  of  which 
would  be,  that  Florence  muft  eithei'  be  blindly  go- 
verned by  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  (and  thcR 
one  party  would  live  in  continual  danger  and  appre- 
henlion,  whilfl:  the  other  rioted  in  ali  manner  of  li- 
centioufnefs)  or  it  muft  fall  under  the  fubjeAion  of 
fome  one  perfon,  who  would  make  himfeli  abfoluic 
Lord,  and  perhaps  Tyrant  over  it.  It  was  the  duty, 
lie  faid,  of  every  man  that  had  any  aOtdlon  for  his 
'  Country,  or  regard  fw  his  own  reputation,  to  exert 
himfelf  at  that  time^  and  to  follow  the  example  of 
Bardo  Mancini»  who  delivered  the  City  from  the  im- 
minent danger  it  was  in,  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Alberti  :  and  as  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  multitude 
'  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
Imborfations,  and  the  little  c&re  that  was  ta^en  in 
them,  (which  had  filled  the  palace  with  new  and 
mean  men)  he  thought  the  only  remedy  that  was  lefc 
for  fuch  diforders  would  be,  to  reftore  the  authority 
of  the  Nobility,  and  diminilh  that  of  the  Minor  ' 
Arts,  by  reducing  them  from  fourteen  to  fevcn  : 
-  which  would  leflen  the  power  of  the  Plebeians  in  the 
Councils,  both  by  retrenching  their  number,  and  by 
throwing  more  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Grandees» 
'  who  would  be  fure  to  ufe  all  polUble  endeavours  to 
deprefs  them,'  out  of  revenge  for  old  injuriesi  That 
wife  men  always  availed  themfelvcs  of  diBèrent  forts 
of  beople  at  4i0ertn(  feafonsj  and  if  -  their  fathers 
yofc.  I.  R  "       had 
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had  nude  ufe  of  the  j^ftance  of  the  Plebeians,  to 
humblt  the  infolenceof  the  Grandees,  now  the  kttcr 
were  brought  fo  low,  and  the  former  become  lb  au- 
-dacious,  ic  would  be  no  bad  expedient  to  join  with 
one  to  lower  the  other:  to  effc£t  which,  if  artifice 
was  not  fufiicient,  they  muft  have  recourfc  to  for- 
rCible  means  Ì  as  theyhad  that  in  their  power,  nofr 
Some  of  them  yvere  in  the  Cnmi^m  ff  Tat^  ju^ 
tnight  fecrecly  bring  a  '  few  companies  of  ioldiers  inff» 
.the  City." 

This  rpecch  of  Rinaldo's  was  much  applauded, 
;«nd,  his  .advice  approved  of  by  every  body;  and  Kic- 
fColò  da  lizzano,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  m»le  aq- 
-lwer>  **  That  what  he  had  faid  was  very  true,  and 
'the  remedies  be  propofcd  efiìcacìous  and  certain,  pro- 
vided they  cou}d  be  applied  without  making  an  open 
divifion  in  the  City  i  which  yet  he  thought  might  be 
done,  if  they  coidd  'draw  -Giovanoi  de*  Medici  into 
their  deGgns  :  for  if  he  concurred  wi^h  them,  the 
,  multitude  beiu  derived  of  their  head,  would  not 
be  able  to  make  ai)y  oppofition  :  but'  if  he  could 
-not  be  brought  over,  they  could  not  cfTcA  it  without 
iforce;  asd  in  thftt  .cafe,  .it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  Óiould  prevail  ;  and  if  they  did,  they  probabty 
'  might  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits-qf  their  viAory.  I:^e 
-.then  modeiUy  reminded  tbcm  of 'the  advice  he  had 
-:before  given  -them,  and  of  -their  contempt  of  thofe 
-warnings,  at  a  time  when  they  mighc-eaOly-have  pre- 
'vemcd  thefe  diflicolties :'bu(  it  was.nawtoo  late  'to 
■i<ào  that,  he  laid,  without,groat  peril  and^hazard,  .cx- 
^-cept  they  could  gain  Glovanfii  de*  Medici. " 

^ey  deputed  ^inaldOj  therefore,  id  wait  upqn 
GtoVfinni,  .and  cry,  if  be  could  make- any  iifipraffi^ 
^uponhimi  which  he  did  accordingly, 'and. ■ufed'aU 
-,the -arguments  he  could  thiok-of  to  pcrfuade  himto 
join  them  ì  and  not,  byfofteritig  «ad  indulg^g  ihe  < 
multitude,  at-laft  encourage. tbom- co  R}b«l,  to  tbc:ut' 
'.cerfubverlion  of  the  Govemnicnii  «ndruiiT'oftbe 
Cjty^at  the  fame  time. .  To -which  Giov4nni  ifplicvk 
**  .Tlrat  he  had  laiways  «ho^ht  itdte  dw^-of -«qgv^d 
.    ^   /and 
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^nd  j^ife-Ciciaen  to  eo^csvour  to  prevent  411^  cfifmgc 
.in  cbe  eftabUHicd  laws  .and  cuHoms  ,of  the  State 'W 
lived  ^D,  iS  nothing  gave  greater  prence  to  the  g;* 
ner^Iity,  than  .altcraxions  m  that  kiiuj,}   fmd  ,whe^ 
■  at^ny  vc  ó'ifcpr\ten\c^  jt  is  t^utinatural  to  ^pprehei^ 
.(omc  -fatal  cvf:at.     XUt  this  their  d^figfli  in  ^U  :pr(l- 
.babili^.-WOxJd  produce  (wo  urory.pcwicioiv  .cffe^ts-t 
■.for,  in  fbe  ^i^jjlace,  the/,wQukl,t>e  Qt?lÌgrdfo-5;pif 
Jpr.k^oo/aa  and  ,c(npl<^i^ent3  qpon  fiK;h.  as  having 
.narcr^oy^d  pay  befori;,,did  notikn.QW;hpw,  «):fei|i 
.dye  T^)ue  i^pq^.thcm,  ,ao<J  cpnfpqu^ntly  ^q^d  ^^ 
,tb.e.lefs -libando  compUin,   if  they  .i*!e^  npt  «d- 
jnittcd  (p  thetn  t  and  in  the  pext,  by  ^fiprtving  o^hcfs 
,af  .fifcji  «fnolufjients  ^ -they, bad  Jong  \\Mfifi-  wfcdW 
.tflfrr  fl)?  f>^^u  of)  itbey-ivould^proyok^  jhem  t^jfHch 
.#  degree,  fhat .  it  woujfl  be  in}poir>ble:ev«r.;Q,iipp?flfè 
ftlìcm  ag9Ìrv  tì]Ì  (hey  were  roAored  ;  by.,n:^ÌQ^itTi4niHr 
-of  pr^cc^^iqg,  .«pc   party  woqld    thiok  tlKniWwS 
muc&'more  aggrieved»  .llian  thcptljBrriJ^iwfitcd..  A> 
.thac  Hfao^ver  ;4iQqld   be  ihardy  «fiQPgh'  tQ  pUrfiie 
ifufh  a  KÙ>lnùofit   «rojild  foj9p:^nd /he  jhtid  .galocfd 
,^ut  few  friends,  jujd  ^mafiy  enemies  j  .the  Utwr  of 
,vrhqm  would  .)k  inor«  (Cager  .to  :do  hin\  a  qiflQhi,ff 
ithao  tbe^former,tQ  d^qfid  him:  i^a^kiod  being  nx- 
.tural^y^qio^e  prpne  to  -reva^ge  th^  ^nci;i>de  1  fiooe 
.lhe,99e;RUt3,t/iein.»,t{»e  ^xpencip ef  jwfandiflgi ««1. 
■KpayJIg  ,paÀ  favoyrs  i,,  the  gtJ^fr  fdw^3;f«Jnir!«J- 
tcnded.with  fo^ed^Fee  «ither  .of  ip4eA{uce  or-profic^'*. 
Theo  addrefljpg  himfelf  in  a , ^fye.  pii^tic^lar  maopirr 
;to  RipaldPibe  tpJd  hirp,-tt;at,if  hiP.iiyqttid.bc.pleafQd 
Oo  TCfioUoft^what  had  a)rf;9dy>liapp«f!<(j,j  «W^  wnfifitr 
how  bafely  and  perBdiouQy  the  Citizens  of  Florence 
HCOfwa»riy  ftealc-  with  'cach  othes^pethaps  ^^  mlghc 
noc'be-sltctgctber  fo;fanguinc  in' his  preCcnt  under* 
^,tllkÌ9g:ifor..rtiat.4S  {qoa  -as  the  pri^niotcrs  and  <ftiÌ- 
-«U^'cf-it  had  fufficiently  depr«fi<*d  fhc  peoplel^^ 
^he  help  of  hjs  .^utttority,  ,thpy  .wo.gld;,^min}y  £i^l 
,»pDaiUin,iieu:Mrich  the -whole  fnroe  and«ffii1ance'«f 
:tlie  Pkbei^s.  jrtjpfe  jt^clC^qn?  Ilè'ttitJl^,ÌijVe  loft  Ijy 
ìf4fih;a..£Cifitd;iA^.j|QdiChcD^.jirould.  hie  }]ttcrly.df> 
-i-T  R  a       '"  fcrted 
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fèrted  and  ruined.  That  he  could  not  help  rcmeti^ 
bring  the  fate  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who,  at  the  io- 
ftigation  <A  fuch  as  confpired  his  dcftroAion,  con> 
fenied  to  the  fevere  proceedings  againft  Gcorgio 
Scali  and  TpttiaTo  Strozzi  ;  and  foon  after,  was  fenc 
into  exile  hiaifclf,  iy  the  very  perfons  who  had  in- 
veigled him  into  thofe  meafores.  He  advifed  h>m,  diere- 
fore,  to  think  more  coolly  of  the  matter,  and  to  tread 
in  the  ftepsof  his  father,  who,  amongft  other  Benc- 
faAiohs,  had  made  himfelf  fo  dear  to  his  fdk>w-citi- 
■zens,  by  lowering  the  excefBve  price  (tf  Hilt  ;  by  leav- 
ing it  to  the  option  of  every  one,  whoiè  wxes  did  not 
amount  to  the  value  of  half  a  Florin,  whether  hie 
would  pay  th(m  or  not  ;  and  by  procuring  a  law  to 
be  paired,  that  no  body  flioutd  be  arrefted  for  debt 
on  fuch  days  as  the  Councils  were  aflembled.  He 
told  him  in  Ifaort,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  fliould 
never  wree -to  have  any  alterations  made  in  the  laws 
'  or  conftitution  of  his  Country  ". 

When  the  fubjeft  of  thefc  deliberations  came  to  be 
pUblickly  known,  it  flit)  added  to  the  repDUtion  of 
Giovanni,  and  wonderfully  inf  reafed  the  hatred  which 
the  people  had  already  conceived  sgainfl  the  other 
CitizcDS;  with  whom  he  broke  ofi*  all  manner  of 
commerce,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  give  them  any 
encouragement  to  purfue  th«r  dcGgns  under  His  coun- 
tenance and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  took 
great  pains,  to  convince  every  one  in  his  daily  con- 
verfation,  that  it  was  fo  far  from  his  intention  to  bW 
up  difcord  and  fadion,  that.he  Ibould  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  eztinguilh  them  ;  and  that  he  defiroj 

*  Notkinecuibenaadirgiiftft^  to  >  free  people,  tbrtlwrenWtr 
in  pace  and  iecurity  undtr  the  Proteftioa  «f  good  Lawi,  (the  ac- 
ceflityj  utiJitfi  and  comfon  of  wtiicti,  have  been  fully  c*iaced  by,* 
long  coarfe  of  time)  t&an  an  atietnpt  to  annul  them.  Norbuarijr 
-  thing  hwa  more  fsul  to  Prince)  >  of  whicb,  «very  one  qinft  taatm- 
.  ber  imny  InfUncet,  that  would  betcdigiM,  uid  nerhapt  ioTÌdiottti  to 
recite.  Hence  the  celebrated  laying,  Noluraui  Ànglìx  legei  mutui  t 
vaA,  old  Wiyt  UT  the  bcft  mtyi  i  the  latter  of  whid 
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.  ber  many  Inftancet,  that  would  betcdigiM,  and  perita pt  in TÌdiont,  to 

~"'te.    Hencetbe  celebrated  laying,  Noluraui Ànglìx  legeimularit 

,  old  Wiyt  UT  the  bcft  mtyi  i  the  latter  of  whidi  was  rsrmerir 

.  wgnvet^upontke  walliof  the  Houle  of  Common»  .  Heacd  the  waft 
stMchfflent  aird  ruvd  that  liBi  alifayt  been  dieWn  to  tIiem.-^TI)c 

-  Icuvtd  Sr  Joba  Ivrtdcn^  QumiUw  «f  £nglaad,  k  tbo  tìbe  «f 
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nodiiog  mon  than  the  union  of  the  City.  At  which 
declarations  many  of  his  followers  were, not  a  little 
difappoiotcd,  as  they  cxpe&ed  to  have  feen  him  aCk 
with  more  vigour  id  fuch  a  conjundure  ;  efpecially 
Alamanno  de'  Medici,  who  being  a  man  of  a  warm 
difpoficioa,  was  continually  urging  him  to  take  this  - 
opportunity  of  humbling  his  enemies,  and  exalting 
hi«  friends  (  reproaching  him  wjth  his  coldneis  and 
phl^matic  manner  of  proceeding,  which,  as  he  faid, 
emboldened  thofe  that  wiQied  him  iU,  to  form  daily 
confpiracies  againft  him,  without  any  fort  of  fear  or 
referve,  and  would  one  time  or  other  prove  the  ruin 
c£  alt  his  family  and  dep^ndanti.  They  were  fe- 
cended  in  this  by  CoQmo  his  fon  ì  but  he  was  deaf  to 
all  their  remonftrances  and  prognofticacìons,  and  deter- 
mined to  purfue  his  own  meafures  :  the  defìgns  of  the 
ià&ion,  however,  were  now  plainly  difcoveied,  and 
the  City  began  once  more  to  divide  itfelf  into  parties. 
There  were  at  chat  time,  two  Chancellors  prefiding 
in  the  iùpremc  Court  of  Juftice  under  the  Signìory, 
wfaofe  namcs  were  *  Martino  and  Paolo  :  the  £ofmet_ 
was  of  Ùzzano's  party,  the  latter  followed  chat  of  the 
Medici.  Rinaldo,  therefore,  perceiving  t^at  Gio-, 
▼anni  continued  inflexible,  and  would  fiot  cook  into 
tbeir  meafures  at  any  rate,  refojved  to  turn  Manin« 
out  of  his  office,  as  be  thought  4Ìhat  court  would  then 
be  wholly  at  his  devotioo.  JBut  the  other  fide  being 
«ware  of  this,  were  beforehand  with  him,  and  con- 
tdved  oaatten  To  well,  that  they  got  Martino  conti- 
Mied  aad  Paolo  ifi^ai^ed,  to  the  great  mortification 
and  pR^dice  of  his  party.  This  would  certainly 
have  occafiooed  great  commotions  in  the  City,  ifi^ 

Henry  TI,  fpeaklng  of  tbii  kingdom  in  hit  treitife,  De  dominio  ptt- 
^tìca  te  regali,  Aji,  "  Regnum  hoc  in  omnibui  natie«uni  U  ■*<£>"■ 
temporìbiu,  ilfilem  qnìbui  nunc  r^nir  legìbni  &  ce«ruetudinibui^ 
fegebatur,"  "  The  lawi  and  -onAam*  h^  irhich  thii  Khigdoin  il  now 
gOTerncd,  are  tbe  veryArae  wtrti  thafe  bj  «hScb  it  wat  governed  in 
tbe  tìmci  of  i)l  former  Kingi,  and  tbe  fevenU  nition»  thai  have  come 
iato  it."  A  rare  etanmiel  Sec  State  Trafh,  Voi.  Ili,  p.  aCg,  *70. 
concerning  tbe  right  of  Subìefif  lojpetition.  Ite. 

*  Tbe  funumn  of  tltc&  tiro  AupftrMci  are  wanting  in  the  oiì- 
cUuL 
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h0  not  Ha)}pef<ed  in  a'  t^me  of  war  :  for  the  pemite' 
hid  not  yet  -rtcòvered  their  fpiriu  fincc  the  ddreaC 
before  2|agona^a  ;  and  whilft-  tilings  vrere  in  foeh  cbn- 
fufion  at  horti*,-  A'gnola  dcUa  Pergola,  tHt  Dulce's'- 
Oeritràli  had"  taken  all  the  towns  in  Rom'agnai  Aw 
vftTé  in  the.  pofltfTion  of  the  FlorentimeSi  except  Ga- 
(Crìtewò  and  Modlgliah^a  ;  fome  of  them  being  fo  ill 
fortt6ed,  that  they  ^^ere  dot  in  a  condition  to  Aiftain  - 
^'fiege,  and  others  given  up  through'  the  pu|ìllà)i)<: . 
rfiity  or  trca'cHery  of  their  gOi^trnors. 

Iri  the  reduiliorf  of  theft  towns  there  happeaed  ' 
ttro  rt^markable  circtimftanci^s,  which  liiay  ferve-  to 
ih'ew  hò#  tiiucìi  true  valour  and  fidelity  arc  adrnticdj  ' 
iftd  with  what- deteftation,  cowardict  and  perfidy  are" 
Joolced  upon  even  by  Efn  enemy.  Biagio-  del  MclanO' 
Was  then  Governor  of  the  Caftle  of  Monte  Petralb, 
which  was  inrefted  o^  dvery  Qde  by  the  enemy  t  and' 
as  they  at  laft  fet  f^e  to  it,  and  he  faw  there  war  no^ 
pofiibility  of  Itiving  the  fbrtrefs,  he  threw  a -parcel  of 
nraw  and  bedding  O^er  the  walls,  on  that  fide  whetV 
the  firtf  had  ridt'  ycp  fpread  itfelfi  upbti  wliitìh  he  leP 
down  two  of  Hisr  Soti^  who  were  but  infants,  tfnd  to!* 
Thfc  ifnemy',  «'  thty  w*re  *elctìmd  to  them  and  all  M# 
dther'WOfldly  gcklds',  wllit:h' indeed  «'ere  odM  ÌA  (heir 
R&tìds;  bik"  Ms  h'oHijur  afid  rCputstiohi  which  Be  bwl 
)tlway«'eftetm(!d  His  only  real  treafure,  he  i^OUtd  nc 
^crgivtf  Up,  nor  was  it  in  their  poller  to  hi*i(h  then) 
fron^  hfiti.'*  THc  b^fìfcgerSì  ftruclc  ^ith  adtniratìB^ 
9this' Magnanimity,  immcdiateiy  rdri  to  ^ke  up-th^ 
ehildrcn;  and- threw  hiitt  ropes  and  ftahng  ladders  to 
l^ve  hinir^)f;  but  he  would  nor  ttakè  ufe  of  themj 
^d  chofc  ricHc^r  to  perifh  in  t'hé  ladies,  than-dNre  h^ 
ii£f  (o  the  (ncmies  of  his  countrjr  *.    .^n  example  of 

*  Aninflapceof  tbe&mekJiid  bappened  atPnetidie,  «hra  it«u 
taken  by  Sylla.  He  oidc'rcd  hii  foJdierito  plunder  the  town,  and  pnt 
^11  th«  inhabitant!  tjoibefword,  except  one  nianf  wtiol^d  fbrdeirly 
«Jitenained  him  witti  great  tiofpitality.  Tifii  mnwt  bowever,  wb«* 
^e  beard  of  if,  faid-,  fie  dirdaincd  the  thou^ti  of  bfinc  obti^  f(^ 
Iij)  life  to  one  that  bad  ruined  bii  cauntr/i  and  difguifiw  biiafel^ 
}^^  miMd  in  tUf  aowd  mth  hii  fisllon-citiieni.  and  wMkilUd.  Sut 
^re  not  theft  intlancet  of  msdiiefi  rather  than  trae  valour  Ì  and  if 
fberarenot,  have  ne  not  manjtof  the  Tame  in  mod«'D  biflory,  ajA 
Rlfn  VA  that  of  ouf  own  uapùt  'ttitbont  ifconing  to  uiti^wity } 
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fbnitade  that  may  vie  with  thehenrifmof  Antiquitjr-t 
and  the  more  remarkable,  as-.  Aicti  were  but  very  rare: 
in  thole  timcsi  What  efiefts  could  be  faved  from: 
die  fire  vere  generoufly  reftxired  to  the  children,  who- 
were  lUccwife  fent  home  to  their  relations  :  and  th«- 
Republick,  outof  gratitude  to  the  bravery  of  their' 
ficher,  made  a-handfome  provilion  for  them  as  long> 
A  they  lived.  Very  diferènt  was  the  behaviour  of' 
Zbnobi  del  Pino,  govemorof  Galeata,  who  not  only^ 
fiumeililly  gave  up  that  plaoe  without  making  any' 
defence,  but  adrifed' Agnolo  to  leave  the  mountain» 
«nd  faftncflfeft  of  Romagna,  and  defcend  into  the  plains^ 
of  Tufcany^  where  he  might  carry  on  the  war  with- 
lefs'  danger  and  greater  advantage.  But  Agnolo,  de- 
teftinghis  bflienefs  and  cowardice,  delivered  him  up* 
«o  his  own  men-,  who,  having  treated  him  with  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  he  deferved,  (hut  him  up  iq 
a  dungeon,  with  nothing  but  a-  pack  <tf  cards  to  eat  » 
fdliog  him  **  that  would  foon  make  him  a  good  Ghi- 
beline,  fince  he  had  cbolen  to  leave  the  Guelphs  :*^ 
but  hedicd'in  a  few  days  of  hunger*. 

In  the  mean  time,  Coutit  Oddo  and  Niccolo 
PiccififAO  had  entered  the  Val6  of  Lamona,  to  try  if 
they  could  prevail  upon  the  Lord  of  Faenza  to  join 
the  Florentines  ;  or  ac  lead;  to  curb  the  eicurGons  of 
ApiolO,  if  pofiible,  in  Romagna.  But  a«  that  Vale 
is-  naturally  fortified  with  ilrong  paHès,  and  the  inha- 
tHtanta-iaured  to  arms,  the  Count  was  flain  and  Nic-^ 
ooto  cattcn  prifotter  and  fcnt  to  Faenza.  Fortune 
bowevcT  fo  otdeitd  it,  that  the  Ftorentincs  gained  by 

'  •  A«-Madii»«l-bw  hoBonm)  Bwfio  wlA  %m;.  A>t  '  tAtfMv 
ticode  aiybt  rie  with  the  beroirm  of  aatic^uJtj,'  be  ougbt  i*  jufticc 
to  have  diftingoiAed  Zànobi  too  bj  cnnpannr  bit  bsTencTt  aritb  tbftt 
of  oM  timet.  For  there  were  werj  emiimt  PaltracMt  aai  Traiton  i^ 
tbatt  dure  m  wdl  u  in  tbeft  liter  sBei,  bad  4>  4er  i»*'  been  i 
tb'oiijh  MM^iavel,  like  nuiiy  othen,  Icenii  ierpe^«*if  the  nrorU 
Waa  infanbited  only  l^  Hlroet  aad  Dmbì  God*  at  tutine  of  day. 
Tbvt  baVe  ^<a«y«  been  gwmI  hhI  bad,  bnve  «ea  and  cowardt,  anf 
fnu^iod  Teen  to  bave  been  pretty  muc^  tbe  fanie  from  the  firift  «c- 
coantswe  bave  bad «f  their  aftionit»  the  prefenttimei.  Compbinta 
«f  (b«ir  prodigÌDin  wfcfccd«e&  mi  Acat»*ney  are  not  peculiar  n 
0ur  own  I  the  wot  uitient  foett  taii  bifioriao*,  bMb  ùaió  and  pro- 
kfaue.  tboìiaà  witU  tteiOa 
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the  confequence  of  this  ddcat  what  they  could  kk 
perhaps  have  obtained  by  a  Vidory  :  for  Niccolo  oe- 

fotiated  lb  effedoally  with  the  Lord  of  Faenza  and 
ia  Mother,  that  they  confenEcd  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ftnce  with  the  Republick  of  Florence  ;  in  confequenco 
of  which  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  Yet  he  did  not  chink 
£t  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  himfelf,  which  he  had  re-* 
commended  to  others  :  for  when  be  had  received  the 
arrears  that  were  due  to  him  irom  the  Florentines,  he 
cither  thought  their  pay  too  ìnconfiderable,  or  that 
he  could  have  better  elfewhcre  :  upon  which,  he  fud-r 
denly  left  Arezzo,  where  he  then  refided,  and  went  to 
Puke  Fhilip  in  iLombardy,  who  took  him  loto  his 
frrvice.  The  Florentines,  difmayed  at  this  unexpeàcd 
defertion»  and  the  great  expence  they  had  been  at  to 
no  purpofe,  began  to  perceive  they  were  not  aoy  loo* 
ger  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  war  alone  ì  «od 
(hercfQfe  feiu  Ambafladors  to  entreat  the  Venetians 
to  take  a  Ihare  in  it,  and  prevent  the  farther  progrefa 
of  a  Prince,  whofe  growing  power,  if  not  timely 
checked,  would  be  as  prejudicial  to  them  as  to  th(t 
State  of  Florence.  The  Venetians  were  likewife  ad- 
vifed  to  it  by  Francifco  Carmignuola,  a  Commaoder 
of  very  great  reputation  in  thole  times,  who  had  for< 
mcrly  lerved  under  the  Duke,  but  afterwards  left  htm 
Vpon  fomedifguft.  They  were  doubtful,  however, 
for  fome  titrie  what  pan  to  a&  in  this  matter  (  as  they 
did  not  thoroughly  confide  in  Carmignuola,  and  fuf- 
|>c£ted  the  pifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  thcDukc 
VFfts  only  a -pretended  one.  But  whilft  they  were  in 
this  ftate  of  fufpence,  it  happened  that  the  Duke  had 
found  means  to  bribeoneof  that  General's  DomejHckx 
to  give  him  poifon  ;  which,  though  it  did  not  prove 
morta),  very  much  impaired  his  health.  Upon  this, 
the  Venetians  laid  alide  all  fgfpicion  of  Carmignuola's 
fidelity  ;  and  the  Florentines  ftill  continuing  to  &)!>- 
ficit  their  aid,  they  entered  into  a  League  with  them, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  betwixt  the  two  States,  that . 
fhe  war  (hould  be  profecuted  rt  their  common  ex> 
pfftc?}  (hat  the  Venetians  Ihogld  bold  what  the; 
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■Jtgfac  hsppoi  to  otaqper  in  Lombudf,  and  the 
f  lOTcntines  eajoy  fuch  towns  as  tbey  could  reduce  in 
Tufauiy  and  Romagna  1  and  that  Carmignuola  Ihould 
be  appointed  Captain  General  of  the  League.  In 
eonfcquence  of  this  confederacy,  the  war  was  im- 
aicdiaKly  carried  into  Lombardy,  where  it  was  con- 
«laded  with  fuch  bravery  and  integrity  by  Carmig- 
Boola,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  he  towc 
nuny  towns  from  the  Duke,  and  at  laft  made  bim- 
felf  mafter  of  Brefcia  ^  a  city  which,  according  to 
the  method  of  making  war  in  thofò  umes,  was  thought 
impr^;nable. 

Thu  war  having  now  lafted  Sve  years,  that  is, 
from  1422  to  1427,  the  Citizens  began  to  be<  fo 
^irìcTOuQy  impoverilhed  by  the  heavy  and  continual 
impoiitions  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  that  ic 
was  thought  proper  to  make  fome  aJteration  in  them. 
In  f>rder,  therefore,  to  pro{)ortion  them  according  to 
every  man's  circumftances,  it  was  provided  that  per- 
Iboal  eflates  0iould  be  taxed  as  well  as  real  t  and  that 
wfaofiKver  had  cSe^  of  that  kind  to  the  value  of  an 
huodrcd  Florins  or  more,  fliould  pay  one  half  as  much 
for  every  hundred  as  a  pedbn  that  bad  land  or  houfes 
of  the  lame  worth.  And  as  this  tax  was  regulated  by 
a  Law  made  on  purpofe,  and  not  left  to  the  Arbitre- 
ment  of  partial  or  interefted  perfons,  it  was  likely  to 
fidi  fo  much  the  more  heavily  upon  the  richer  Citizens. 
Upon  which  account,  it  was  vehemently  oppofed  b3r 
them  all  .before  it  paflcd  into  a  Law,  except  Giovanni 
de*  Medici,  who  pubUckly  expreffed  his  approbation 
of  it  t  fo  that  it  was  carried  againft  them.  And  be- 
caufi  every  man's  goods  were  rated  in  this  aflcITmen^ 
which  the  Florentines  call  Accaftare,  it  went  by  the 
same  of  Catafto.  By  this  law  the  more  powerful  Ci- 
tizens were  in  fome  meafure  retrained  from  oppreflii^ 
the  inferior  fiirt,  and  inSuencing  their  votes  in  the 
Councils,  as  they  had  been  ufed  to  do,  b^  the  threats 
ci  taxing  them  according  as  they  gave  their  fuffrages. 
This  tax,  therefore,  was  very  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
PS  ^'^  S^°?^'7)  ^"B^  highly  difgndfiil  to  the  go* 
vernmcn^ 
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vemment.  Bbt  ■assit'istfie  nature-of^  mtnkind  to  be> 
ever  rcftlcfV  and'  difconcented,  and  when  they  hava 
«ihedoneadVBntago,  to'be  Oall^^ping-at'a<bighcn 
dicpfoirffc  not  fàtisfied  with  thwequaÙiyof'  taxation, 
rihbHffied'  by  theXaw,  demanded  a  retnlprà;»  hy 
whicttit  might  appear  how  much  lefs  the-rich  Gitt- 
Sens  had  paid  before,  than  they  ought  to  hav»dO[)« 
«xDfding  to  this-  regulation,  and-  every  one  be  onde 
A>  account  for  deficiencies  i  tbU'  fb  tHey>n^hc<  be 
put  upon  the  Ame  level  with'  thofe  who' hadibeei» 
obUged  to  foil-  their  goods-  and'  inhentonces-ra  dif- 
charge.  impofitions  fp  arbitrarily  laid  upon'  thciH, 
This  demand'  lèemed  fHII  more  gnevoui  than  the 
C^tafio  itfelf',  to  thofe  that  had  lately  been'  in.  powers 
who,  to- evade  the  force  of  it,  made  heavy  nmtmb 
ftrances,.  and'faid;  **  it  was  a  moft  unjuft  diftributioti^ 
0  the  tax  wa»  kid  upon  moveables,  which  often 
di«)gcd'hand&  and  were  daily  fub^eéb  to  perifii':  that 
theoe  were  many  wHo  Nad  concealed  treafurée,  ch« 
K1lOwIt^dge  of  which  could*  not  eaPily-  be  comò  at  : 
that- it  was  hard  upon  thofe  who  were  loaded  with  the 
care  of  the  public  afìàirs,  (to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  own  private  concerns)  to  be  equally  ia«c}  with 
^e'rtft  of  the  Citizens  •,-  and  that  it  might  reafonably 
be  Hoped,  whiHl  the  Republick  was  fktisficd  witlk 
only  the  pecuniary  contributions-  of  fotne,  it  would 
pQt  be  fo  rigorous  to  sxa&  both  the- labours  and  f«r- 
»cmes  of  others."  To  this  it  was  anfwered'  by^  thpft 
wHo  approved  of  the  Catafto,  *'  that  a&  moveablt 
goods  changed  hands,,  the  tax  might  be.  varied  a& 
cordlngiy  ;  that  no  account  was  to  be  made  06  flich 
fit  had  concealed  ireafure,  or  money  locked  up  in 
dheir  coKrs  ;  for  as  wealth  of  that  fore  did  not  yield 
^ny  profit  or  intereft-,.  it  would  be  unreafbnable  m 
tax  It  \  and  whenever  it  was  otherwife  appltedi  k 
mult  of  neccfflty  be  known  :  that  if  any  one  we»  tired 
of  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his-country,  he  was  ac 
liberty  to  refign  his  emplOymenti  If  he  piecfM,  and 
to  give  himfelf  no  Iwther  troubte  about  it  ;  finoe  it 
was  hoped;  otfaer  wdbdifJiolM  Gtisens  might  be 

found, 
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fbund;  wAo'woiiM  mc  {^udge  to-  alllfl:  riieRepnUie 
bdrii  with  thdr  fortunff  «id  counfblit  :  and  tfatt*  when 
ftr  mucfì  lidtiDdr,  and  fo'tnan^othcr  emohiments  were 
the  conftaffc  reward  of  fuch  as  filled  the  great  offices 
(^  State,  t\ay  nigttt  think  themfelires  very  wdl'paid' 
foi'  their  fevice^  without  being  exempted'  irom  the 
common  tues^  But  thisi  they  faid,  was  not  the  re^ 
cBufe  of  tftdr  mumiurs  ì  they  were  mortified  chsrtfaef 
could  no  longer  cany  on  x  war  jtriely  at  the  expenee 
of  others»  bat  were  now  obliged  to  ftwre  in  it  thettt' 
Mves  :  that  if  iJiii  courfr  had  been  taken  before, 
there  neicher  would  have  been  atty  war  with  King 
LsdiOau»  in  times  paft,  nor  at  prefenr  with  Duke 
Philip  Ì  ixxh  which  were  fet  on  foot,  without  anjr 
uecefli^,  and  only  to  enrich  ibme  particalar  Ci- 
tieena.'* 

'  Thefe  dUeontents,  however,  were  in-  fame  dq;ree 
day«d  bf  the  authority  of  Giovanni  df  Medici,  whv 
iieprefented  tb  the  people,  the  bad  confequcnces  o^ 
retrofpedb  :  **  That  it  briioved  them  rather  at  prefenc 
fo  look  fbrwaKl,  and  provide  for  the  future  :  chat  if 
Ae  late  taxes  had  been  heavy  and  unreafonable,  ^wf 
ought  to  thank  God  that  a  way  had  been  fouod  ta 
alleviate  them,  and  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  unite, 
«nd  not  divide  the  City,  as  they  certainly  wogld;  if 
they  perfiAed  in  their  demand  of  reducing  former 
tnes  to  the  level  of  the  prefent  :  and  that  a  wi&  Ge- 
Herat  was  fomerimei  very  well  content  with  a  viAory, 
ifiat  was  not  altc^ether  complietc^i  iince  expenenc* 
fiewed,  that  men,  by  gmTping  at  too  much,  oftcQ  . 
lott  whar  they  had  gained  before."  With  rhele,  ao4 
other  arguments  of  the  Kke  nature,  he  foothed  tb« 
lefentoient  of  the  people  in  iuch  a  manner,  (htf  thi? 
drapped  rheir  demand  of  a  ictre^ae^. 

Soon  after  this,  a  peace  waa  conchidied  widi  Duke 
PAilip  at  Ferrara,  by  the  mediction  of  a  Legate  froiQ 
die  Pope  :  but  as  it  wgs  not  long  beforie  be  broke 
riir  condkioni  of  it,  the  League  toc^  up  arms  wain, 
«!nd  came  to  an  engagement  with  his  forces  al  Mac- 
folio^  irbstt  the^  utrerl^  déft»t(4  bin^    Al^  wbicb, 
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he  propofed  frdh  tcraa  to  «heaiy  which  were  ac- 
cepted bjr  the  Florenciaes,  bccaufe  they  grew  jealous 
orche  Venetians,  and  thought,  that  they  were  tlirow- 
ing   their   money  away,  .only  to   a^randize   others. 
The  yeneiians  likewife,  for  their  part,  were  no  lels 
ready  to  come  into  the  accoqii}?odattoni  as  they  found 
Carmignuola  proceeded  but  very  flowly,  and  made 
little  advantage  of  his  vidory,  ^ter  he  had  routed 
the  Dulce's  army  :  on  which  account»  they  thought  it 
unfafe  to  truft  him  any  farther.     A  peace  therefore 
was  ^ned  betwixt  them  in  the  year  142?}-  by  which» 
the  towns  that  had  been  talten  from  the  Florentines 
ÌD  Romina  were  teflored  to  them,  and-Brf  fcia  ceded 
to  the  Venetians)   befides  which,   the  Duke  gave 
thesi  the  city  of  Bergamo,   and  the  Territory  be- 
longing to  it.     This  war  coft  the  Florentines  three 
millions  and  five  hundred  thoufand  Ducats  -,  a  war, 
which  only  ferved  to  give  the  Venetians  aa  oppw- 
tunity  of    extending   their   power    and  dominion  ^ 
whild  it  produced  nothing  but  poverty  and  diflènfion 
amoogft  themfelves.     For  a  peace  was  00  fooner  con* 
eluded  with  the  Duke,  but  frefh  CommotiQDs  begaa 
amongft  their  own  fubje^.    The  late  Governors  noe 
being  able  to  bear  the  Caufto,  and  feeing  no  other 
way  to  rid  themfclves  of  it,  endeavoured  to  raìfe  » 
fbirit  of  difcontenc  in  the  reft  of  the  Qiizens  j  that 
io  they  might  avail  themfclves  of  their  co-operation 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  it.     For  this  purpofe,  they  re- 
prefenied  to  the  Commiflioners  that  were  appomted 
CO  levy  the  tax,  **  that  they  ought  to.fearch  all  the 
houfes  of  the  neighbouring  towns;  as- the  inKabitants 
iof  Florence. might,    perhaps,    convey  fome  part  of 
their  effefls  thither."     In  confequence  of  which,  all 
town»  that  were  fubjeft  to  the  Florentines  h^  order* 
to  deliver  ioventories  of  their  goods  to  them  in  * 
certain  time.    But  the  people  of  Volterra  would  not 
comply  with  this  order,   and    fent  fome    of  their 
townfmeo  to  complain  of  it  to  the  Si^niory,  as  «n  a£fc 
'of  opprelTion  :  at  which  the  Commiinoner9  were  lo 
provùWi  that  thfy  Scot  ci^ueo  of  them  to  prifon. 
'  The 
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The  Volttrrafls  likewifc  were  exceedingly  enraged  ac 
this  treatment  ì  but  durft  not  rebel  ac  that  time,  for 
fear  of  bringing  a  heavier  punilhmenc  apon  their 
Deputies.  , 

In  tbJs  janfttire,  Giovanni  de*  Medici  fell  lìck,'  and 
findÌDK  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  he  called  his 
two  ^s,,  Coflina  and  Lorchzo;  to  his  bed-fTite,  iiiid 
fpokèto  them  in  this  mamicr:  «I  perceive  that  1 
ani' now  ajiproaching  the  limits  which  God  and  Na- 
ture "havCprcfcnbcd  to  my  days.  I  ihàlì  .die  :Wh 
pleafure,' as  1  leave  job  both,  my  dear  children,  ih 
healtK.  &nd  pròfperìty,  and  in  a  condition'  to  Kve  with 
honour,  wid 'bnovcd  by,  every  iiòdy,  if  yo'u  ftHow 
my  eximpic  and  inftraaions.'  For  indeerf,'  nothing; 
gives  me  ib  much  confolatioii  in  this  extrciniry^  '  as 
nte  rcBexidn  that  I  hare  never  injured  any  min  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  always  endeavcftjred  to  do 
good  to  cvefy  one  to  rfic  utmoft  of  my  power.'  Lrt 
mc  advife  you  to  da  the  fame.  If  you  wpuld  Jive 
with  Ikfety  and  comfort;  be  content  with  fuch  a  Ihare 
in  the  government  as^oor  fctloW-cittzcns  confer  upon 
you'i  bjr'whichyou  will  avoid  envy  and  danger.  For 
as  it  is  that 'which  a  man  arfogates  to  himftlf  that 
makes  him  odious,  and  not  what  is  voluntarily  giteti 
him':  fo^ou  will  alwaysf  be'  upon  a  much  fccurer 
bottom,  and  obtain  more  than  they,  who,  by"  at- 
cempthig'to' invade  the  rights,  of  others,  often  lofe 
their  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  live  in  continual 
anxiety  iind  difquietude.  By  obfervliig  this  coiiduft, 
■1  have  not  only  prefcrvcd^ , biit  augmefirci^ 'njy  fur- 
tune'  and  reputation  in  this  City,  amongA^  fo  manjr 
eneibies  andintefline  broils  :  and  by  the  fìtiie  manner 
of  life,  it  is  in  your  power  both  to  maintain  and  in- 
creafc  yoùj3.  But  if  you,  take  a  different  " couTfe, 
yon  may  depend  uponit,  yopv  end  will.be  like  that 
of  feve;^  others,  who,  in  tiiy  fliemory,  tiave  riiined 
both  HicM^lves  and  ìnìr  ifamilies.*''  H'e  died  not 
long  after,  extremely  lamented  by  the  whole  City, 
M  be  wcU  deferveil  to  be^  conQdering  his  cx«lK:nc 
IIHtUtiei.    For  he  waa  Vìiry  cliaruable  aod^  compaf-   < 
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donate,  and  not  onlf  ,gave  .liberally  to  thofe.  :th«t  .mere 

lin  want,  but -prevented  jcheir  allcing.  HU  univerj^ 
bencvolcQce  taught  him-to  Jovc^good  men,  and,piqr 
the  evil.  He  oever  fblltctted  any  Honours,  :tlu>ifg^ 
.he  obtùncd  the  hi^hcft^  He  -never  vent  to  the  pa- 
lace» but  «then  the. tefl  of  the  Signiory .lent  for;faia}. 
.  He  was  always  averle  .to  war,  and  rcconjmentlsd^pft- 
xifiC'tneafures.,  :Xo  tbofi:  .chat  were  in  .advcr%^  .Iw 
ivas a Jtind -friend,  .aiidj>romQtcd.tbe.welfafe,of  fiidt 
as  lived  in  -profperity.  JDìGlainiiig  to  ;pluQdf:c  thie 
nubli(rt  hia  Qileaini  was  to  ferve  hiì  Country.  Wh^ 
in  power, , he  was  .affibls  and  eafy  of  accefi'io^evci^ 
;one.t  exceeding  w^e^.thoiigh  noe  a  .man  of.nnuc^ 
Sequence.  :He  had  a  jneUncholf  couhteiwiQe,  ,l»fc 
vas^pleaDuit  .and  facetious  m  converiàtìon.  ^Hcdt^ 
jmffefled  of  immenJJe  riches,  and  full  of  jglQ^  an^ 
j^utationi  leaving  bis  fon  Colùno.hcir  tohts^^w^ 
jmd  fortune^  iiotfa  .which.  be.nat  pnly  oiaintaipi^  -bi(t 
jii|gniénted. 

The  Volterran  deputies  heii^  tired  of  their  im- 
^prironment,  at  lalt  oronnfed ..to'  comply. with  the  or- 
der before  mentioned.:  .upon  which,  they  .were  fct,9C 
Jibcrty*  and  returned j»  Volterra,  juft  atji  time  wl^ 
.tiiey  weremakioe  anXoiboiTation  fornew.Magiftmi;s 
.there:  and  as  it  bappeoed,  .one .Ciuflo f , .a ^lebeùq, 
l)Ut  a  man  in  great  credit  witluhcipeifpTe,  and  fuac.tff 
ihoTeihat  had  been.confined.atH&rencè,  .waiid^o 
AOioog^  the  reft,  "this  ataq,  .though  already  JEuffi- 
ciently  irritated  -at  xhe .  IHorcntines,  .both  on  account 
tk  Uie  private  injury  wbicb  iie  hioifelf  had  JTuftaine^» 
jind.the  indignity  thac^vas  o&red  to.tbe..whole  umsf^ 
Jxcame  ftill  more  dcterjnincd  iiytbe  .tQftig9tiona.(|f 
Giovanni  di  f ,  a  man  of  a  nobfe  family  .and  hia^afl^- 
dace  in. the  M^giftracy,  to  make  ule  of  .hjs' i^tcofft 
jud  authority,  .to  wreft  the  town  oucof  the  |uacb.^gf 
ithe  Florentine*,  juid  taJ^etbe^verniiiauof  jU^pMi 
bimlclf.  .Upon  .ibis  juicDiufgemeiu^  iCiu^  \ii^ 


t  lltrSiiiwiM  il  aUb  wuttìn^ 
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.arai?,  made.tumfelf  nuflttrof.thetown,  .lèÌ2ediq)on 

.the  Governor»  -anil,    by  the  coolènc  .of  tlK  pc<}[>ic. 

*tQÒk-the  reins  iaui  bb  own  bands.    The  Floiienttiics 

iwcie  not  a  litUe  notiificd  at  the  revolt  of  Volterra. 

However^  u  ihey.had  .concluded  a  peace  with  the 

Duke  of 'Milan,  they  thought  they  would  .have  no- 

.body, to  difturb  thein  m  atteinpting . to  recover  itt 

'.aad  .therefore  tn^mediately  appointed  Rinaldo  dfgU 

.  Albizi  andPitlla  Strozzi  their '.coaimifìì^rics  to'cò»- 

.duft-tbe  upedition.    JBut  Giu0oc:fpeaing.to  bcm^- 

.'lefted  in  his  new  forercìgncy  by  the  Florentines,  XeQC 

fodcTue  the^aid  of  the -Lucchefe  -  and  Stenéfe)  .t&e 

ftrmcr  of  whom   would  net  li;nd  hioi  spy,  as  .they 

«ere  t^en  in  .anitty  witji  the  State  jòf.Floicncc  :  and 

Paolo Jiiuinigi,  who  at.tbat  time  was  Liord  of  Luce*, 

in  order  torc^tin  the  fricndlhjp  of  .the  Ffórentióies 

.(which  iie:feared.  he  bad  loA  -  by  incliniag  .to  .the .  ià- 

.tercft  of  .Duke  PhiUp)  not  only. Jflatly  refurcd' toglie 

him  any  afljiHance,  but  lent  thcperfon  under.a|guan 

^to  .Florance,  who.  cajne.to  foUicit  it.     Théfe  Qommà^ 

làrics  rcfulviRg  to  come  upon  the  Vpiterraos  iwfore 

'they  could  fotm  any. alliances,  .prefcntly  drew  ttògé- 

thériall  th^r  horfe,  and  raifed  ^  large  body  of  infiot^ 

in  the  .lowcr.prt  of  the  Vale  of  i  Arno  .and .the  ter- 

i;itor^  '  of  ^ila,     and  .advanced    ccmards, 'VoU^rr^. 

^&iuH0,  jon.thetother  hand,  was  Jiot  wanuQg  to^  hìna- 

fclf  i  and  though  he  &w  the  great  preparations  whit^h 

>the  Flo«ntines  were. making  4gWnft  him.  .and  thjit 

ke  muA  expert  .no  fuccour  from- the  ncighbopri]^ 

^States,  >y.et  he  ^trufted  to  the  ftcci^th.and  Jituationef 

the  [Jace,  .and  manfully  ;  provided ,  for  his -deftrncp. 

Xhereivas  at  that  time.in'Voltcrr^  one  ,McOcr';!Àr' 

colaÀo,  a  man  of  .good.intercA.amongll  the  .Hfcjft 

•  -CommiFarki,  in  the  foragli  rerrìce,  ai«  officer*' that  mAftertlta 
wrmjr  fetUe  the  procuration,  conveTtnce,  and  diftrìbntioaofpMk 
^tWoiUf  aQinmilini'and  pij,  tato-  a .  pariiwiM-  " acc<— t ■  of..<T«iy 
ndim«n);  Icc.tibat'tbcvArecompWtc,  that  t)te  borie*  are  in  fcood  or- 
"écTi  Mdthe  wen'weflarmed'^dd  ucoutrtd.  They  likeW%  (ì>iik> 
fl|faaeinrStAne'A«Ma<loa'Of-theneliml,jaBtaica,Cbe^t«(ltn4ia 
fffwcaeibng^,:  laA  tammitart  canuaawl  tha.foroct.tbeiBi'ehiea.'aAifg 
M  Idtcndaot  of  tba  ana}' 'and  linitcttaiiC  Gehcralat'tU  Omt  time. 
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conndtrable  of  the  townfmcn,  and  broker  to  that 

'  Giovanni,  by  whofe  perfuafions  Giulio  had  been  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  take  the  government  of  it  himfelf. 
This  Arcolano  having  affembled  fevcra!  of  his  moft 
truftjr  friends,  reprcfcnted  to  them  how  fair  an  op- 
portunity -Providence  had  now  given  them  of  ad- 
vancing themfelves  and  delivering  their  city  out  <^ 
its  prefent  troubles  :  for  if  tfaey  would  take  up  arms 
to  depofe  Giufto  and  deliver  up  the  city  again  into 

'  the  hands  of  the  Florentities,  they  would  not  only 
pttferve  iu  ancient  privileges,  but  become  the  Go- 
vemors  of  it.  To  this  they  all  readily  conlented, 
and  going  direAly  to  the  Palace  where  Giufto  rc- 
fided,  fome  of  them  ftaid  below  ftàìrs,  whilft  Arco- 

'  Uno  and  three  others  went  up  into  his  apartment  ; 

'  and  Bnding  him  there  with  Ibme  of  the  Citizens,  they 
took  him  afide,   as  If  they  had  fomething  of  im- 

Ctance  to  commantcatc  to  him  i  and  having  drawn 
I  by  degrees,  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation, 
into  another  room,  they  Ihut  the  door  and  fcH  upon 
him  with  their  fwords.  He  had  the  courage  howerer 
to  draw  his.  own,  and  defperately  wounded  two  of 
them  before  he  fell  :  but  not  being  able  to  deal  with 
fo  many,  he  was  killed  at  laft,  and  hb  body  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  After  which,  the  reft  of  Arco- 
lano^s  accomplices  took  arms  and  delivered  op  the 
city  to  the  Florentine  commiflaries  ^  who  prefently 
brought  in  their  whole  army  and  took  poflcQioo  of 
it,  without  any  Capitulation  or  terms  granted  to  the 
inhabitants.  So  that  the  city  was  ftill  more  humbled 
and  fell  into  worfe  circumftances  than  it  was  in  before  : 
fòt  befides  other  marks  of  their  indignation,  the 
Florentines  took  away  the  greater  part  of  their  ter- 

. ritory  from  tlum,  and  reduced  the  reft  into  a  Baili- 
wick. 
Volterra   being  thus    happily  recovered,   it   w» 

.  hoped  a  lafting  tranquillity  would  have  been  cfta- 
blifhed  both  «broad  and  at  home.  But  ambition  fbon 
kindled  a  new  war.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  the  Son 
9f  a  Sifter  to  Braccio  da  Perugia,  bad  long  ferved  the 
■     Ho: 
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Florentines  in  their  wars  with  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
Bue  after  a  Peace  was  concluded  betwixt  them,  this 
commander  was  difcharged  from  their  pay,  and  ha^ 
•his  quarters  at  Fucecchio:  from  whenci:  the  coni- 
tniflaries  f^nc  for  him  and  his  troops  to  employ  thetn 
in  the  reduftion  of  Volterra.  It  was  therefore  ge- 
nerally believed  that  whitft  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was 
engaged  with  him  in  that  enierprize,  he  perfuaded 
him  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  fome  pretence  or  other 
with  the  Lucchefe,  by  inGnuating  to  him  that  if  he 
did,  he  would  fo  order  matters,  that  war  ihould  be 
declared  againft  JLucca,  by  the  Florentines  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  be  -  appointed  their  commander  in  chiefs 
Accordfngly,  as  foon  as  Volterra  w&s  retaken,  and 
Niccolò  had  returned  to  Fucecchio',  (either  '  at  the 
ibllicttation  of  Rinaldo,  or  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
Sgn,'  which  he  himlelf  had  formed]  he  marched  away 
in  November  1429;  at  the  heiul  of  three  hundrra 
horfe,  and  the  fame  number  of  foot,  and  furpritéck 
Ruoti  and  Compito,  two  Caftles  belonging  to  the 
ILucdiefe  ;  from  whence  he  daily  made  excurlions  into  ■ 
their  other  territorres  and  there  committed  great  de- 
predations.^ When  the  news  of  thefe  proceedings  ar^ 
fired  at  Florence,  thÉ  whole  city  was  divided  into 
little  meeting  and  cabals  of  all  ranks  of  peopled 
a^  geoeirality  ef  who^  were  for  commencing  bofti- 
^tiei  againft  the  Lucchefe.  Atnongfl  the  more  con^ 
fidénble  Citizens  '  that  favoured  this  underiakjt^ 
«ere  all  the  followers  of  the  Medici  family,  who  were 
joined  by  Rinaldo  degli  Albili^  either  becaufe  ho 
really  thought  it  would  oe  for  the  good  of  the  Public^ 
Of  that  he  fKouW  iRereby  eflfeaually  ferve  his  owi^ 
private  hitereft  and  ambition,  and  become  more  po- 
polar if  the  expedition  proved  fuccefsful,  by  having 
hèéfi'the  sdvifcr  and  promoter  of  it.  Thofe  that  op- 
poled  it,  were  chieSy  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  and  his 
rifif.  ■  . 

It  lèems  Almoft  incredible  that  there  fhould  be  fucK 
a  change  of  opinions  in  the  fame  Cicìzehs,  on  this 
eccaficH),  concerning  the  expediÀice  of  a  war.  -  And 

Vol.  I.  *     S  ,      yee 
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yet  thofc  yery  pcrfons  who,  after  a  Pmcc  that .  hs»d 
lafted  ten  years,  oppofed  a.  war  againfl  Duke  FhUip> 
-which  was  undertaken  Ìn.dcfence  of  their  own  libere 
ties,  now  ftrcnuouQy  infified  upoa  one  againft  Lucca» 
'to  invade  .th(^  rights  of  others  i.  and  at  a  time  too 
when  the  city  was  exhauHed  and  inipovcrinied  to  the 
laft  degree,  by  the  heavy  expcnccs  of-  the  laft.  And 
on  the  contrary,  ihofe  Citizens  who  -had  been  the 
mofl  active  and  forward  in  proniptiag  that  war,  were 
now' as  vehement  in  difluading  this.  From  hence  we 
IT)ay  obferve,  what  a  wonderful  alteration  tiare  ufually 
niakes  in  the  judgment  of  mankind;  how  much  tnore 
ready  they  are  to  ufurp  ihc  properly  of  others,  th^n 
to  defend. ^hcir  .own;  and  now  much  ftrongcr  the 
hope  of  gain  is,  than  the  ftar  of  lofingj  the  laRtcr 
feldom  operating  except  .when  the  danger  is  tmmU 
jnenti  but  the  former  at  all  times, -even  when  the  . 
ptoTpe^  of  fuccefs  is  molt  .,precarious  .and  at  th^ 
'featctt  diftance.     And  it  tnuft  be  confidcrcd  like^ 

^ife  that  the  Florentines  were  at  this  time  exceeds 
Thgly  elated  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  thoie  acqui* 
fitìons,  which  Fortebraccto  had  already  made  and  wat 
daily  increafingv  and  from  the  Lcttcrj  they  rcqpi>^e4 
From  the  governors  of  their  fortre0ea  that  lay^^^^ar 
the  cbnfìnes  of  the  Lucchefe  :  for  thole  of  Pcr^ja^^fujd 
Vico  wrote  td  dcfire  conimifllons  to  take  fvich  CQWfM 
à's~  fùrrendèrèd,  under  their  j>ròteòtIon ;  fiDcc'~]^]r 
mi^ht  a^ure  themfelvfs  they  wo'ukl  foQn  be  mafl^ra  ÓÌ 
KlI  the  territories  béìongìng  to  toe  .Lpcchcie.  ..  ^s|d 
thefe  expeftations' were  ftill  heightened-  by  an.  cpi- 
balTy  fent  from  I'aolo  Guinigi.  l^ord  of  LHCca  to  the 
Signiory  of  Florence,  to  cbtoplain,,  of  the -depre- 
dations made  by  Fortebraccio,.  and .  tO' .entreat  tkein 
hot  to  join  their  enemy  in, making  war  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  which  had  always  lived' in  lirici:  a^C]|( 
with  them..  ' 

The  name  of  this  AmbàlTador  was  Jacopo  Viviaai, 
a  than,  who  not  long  before  had  been  thrown  into 
pHfon  by  Paolo  Guinigi  for  being  concernecj  in  a  con- 
foiracy  againft  him:  And  aa  Cainigi  had  pardoned 

::    *  -  ^» 
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him,  though  he  was  found  guiky,  he  thought  ht 
might  reafonabty  expeft  his  bcft  endeavours  to 'fervè 
him.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  he  had! 
cfcajKd,  making  a  deeper  ìmpreflìori  upon  him,  that^ 
the  fcnfe  of  the  favour  he  had  received,  when  ht? 
came  to  Florence  he  fecretly  advifcd  the  Citizens  to' 
purfue  their  defigns.  -Flattered  by  ihis  éncòurà^ei' 
mcnt-and  the  hoptes  they  had  alreitdy  conceived,'  th^ 
Signiory  affemblcd  (he  Common  Council,'  whèrithé' 
matter  was  debated  by  fome  of  the  leading  mtti  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  prefcnce  of  four  hundred  and' 
nitiety-cighc  Citi2ens.  Amongft  the  chief  of  thofe. 
that  promoted  the  cnterprize,  was  Rinaldo  degli  AI-' 
faizi  (ai  was  faìd'  before)  who  fliewed  them  the  ad-' 
vantages  that  would  refulc  froQi  making'  themftlves' 
mafters  of  Locca  :  that  ihcy  could  never  nave  a  fairer 
opportunity  than  the  prefent,  as  that  Scat«  was  then' 
abandoned  both  by  (he  Venetians  and  the  Duke  *f' 
Milan,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  Pope,  wh^tf 
was  fufficientiy  enibrtrtled  in  thbdffatTs'.  of  N^IesV 
that  the  fuccefs  was  certain,  as-^thc  govémthent  of* 
Lucca  was  then  ufurped  by  one  of  hi  own  Citizens» 
and  bad  loft  much  of  its  ancient  vigour  and  alacrity^ 
in  defending  its  liberties;  fo  that  it 'was  ihoré  thail 
probable  it  would  be  delivered  up  -into  their  hands, 
ettho'  by  the  people,'  to  get  rid  of  their  tyrant,  or  by' 
the  tyrant  for  fear  of  the  people.  He  kHeh  recited 
many  inftances  of  Guinigi's  malevolence  and  of  th?" 
injuries  he  had  done  their  Republic  ;  afiùrìhg  them' 
they  would  6nd  him  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  a  very' 
dangerous  enemy,  if  they  IhouM  chance  to  be  en-' 
gaged  in  a  frelh  quarrel  with  the  Duke,  or  the  Pope;' 
and  concluded  -with  faying,  "  that  no  war  was  ever 
entered  into  by  the  State  of  Florence  with  more  juftlcc' 
on  its  fide,  or  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
and  advantage  to  the  public." 

In  anfwcr  to  this,  Niccolo  da  Uzzanò  faid,  "  that 

on  tlie  contrary,  he  could  not  help  being  of  opinion 

that  they  had   never  engaged  in  an^  undertaking  thac 

fras  more  unjufl,   more  hazardous,  or  more  likely^ 

Sa  to 
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to  be.of  fital  confequence  to  the  State. .  Thar  in  the 
firfl  place,  they  wcte  going  to  declare  war  agatnft  a 
city  of  the  Guclph  party,  which  at  all  times  had 
^en  a  friend  to  the  Florentines,  and  had  often  re* 
ceived  the  Guclphs  with  open  arms,  and  with  great 
peril  and  prejudice  to  iifelf*  when  they  were  tioi  fuf- 
fercd  to  live  at  peace  and  f^ei^  at  home.  That  there 
was  no  inftance  to  be  found  in  the  annais  .of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  any  offence  that  the  Lucchefe  had  ever 
given  them  :  that  if  thofe  who  at  different  times  had 
ufurpcd  the  government  of  their  State,  as  Caftruccia 
formerly,  and  Guisigi  ac  prefenr,  had  done  them  any 
injury,  it  ought  not  to  «  imputed  to  the  Citizens, 
but  to  the  Tyrant  that  ruled  over  them.  That  if 
ihey  could  make  war  upon  on^  withtiut  hurting  th« 
other,  he  Ihould  not  be  againll  it  :  but  lìnee  that  warn 
impofllble,  he  thought  it  moft  cruel  and  unjuO:,  that 
»  people  wkh  whom  they  had  always  lived  in  amity 
ind  alliance,  ^loald  be  plundered  and  flripped  of 
their  goods  and  tcrritoriei  without  my  caule  or  of- 
fence: that  however,  as  they  tived  iq  an  age  when 
little  account  was  made  of  juftice,  he  fliould  dit^ 
that  confideration,  and  con6ne  himfclf  chiefly  to 
what  regarded  common  utility  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic.  Thofe  meafures,  he  faid,  might  be 
efteemcd  good  and  fafe,  and  therefore  profitable, 
^hich  were  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  lofa  or  da- 
mage: but  .he  did  not  fee  hew  any  one  could  cali 
that  undertaking  profitable^  where  the  lofa  was  cct' 
tain,  and  the  gain  precarious.  The  certainty  of  lots- 
proceeded  from  the  expencc  it  mull  occafion  ;  thC' 
greatnels  of  which  was  enough  to  alarm  even  a  city 
uiat  had  losg  lived  in  tranquillity,  but  much  more 
their  own,  which  had  already  been  fufficiently  har- 
raflèd  and  cxhaufted  by  a  tedious  and  devouring  ww.' 
The  profit  they  might  expeét  to  reap  was  the  ac- . 
qutfitionof  Lucca,  which  he  confcfTed,  was  con- 
iidcrable  :  but  the  difHcultics  and  uncertainty  of  fac* 
ceeding  in  the  enterprize  ought  likewife  to  be  re- 
incmbered,  and  appeared  to  him  fg  great,  ^hat  he 
,   .  thoughc 
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thought  It  impolTible.     For  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  either  the  Venetiafis  or  the  Duke  af  Milan  would 
fufier  them  to  make  fuch  a  conqurft,  though  the  for- 
mer perhaps  ought  conceal  their  defigfls  at  prefent, 
pot  to  feem  ungratefiil  to  the  Florentines,  at  whdfe 
expencc  they  had  lately  enlarged  their  dominions  lb 
confiderably:   and  the  Utter  would  be  glad  to  fee 
them  entangled  in  a  new  war,  and  impovcrilhed  with' 
frdh  expcnccs,    that  lo   he  might  fall  upon  them 
agaio   with  greater  advantage.     That  in  the  mean 
time,  when  they  vainly  thought  thcmfelvea  fureftof 
fuccefs,  he  would  find  fo^e  mean<  or  other,  of  fup- 
plying  the  I^ucchefe  with  money  either  publickly  or 
privately  ;  and  if  that  was  not  fufficienc,  he  miehe 
pretend  to  difband  his  troops  and  fend  them  as  m- 
diers  of  fortune  into  their  ferviee.     Upon  which  ac- 
count, he  would  advife  them  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prize»  and  rather  endeavour  to  excite  the  people  of 
Lucca  tO'  rife  againft  their  Tyrant}  for  if  nothing 
elfe  would  fatiify  fome  perfons  but  the  acquilition  of 
that  city,  he  thought  Uiere  was  no  way  fo  likely  to 
effeft  it,  as  to  fufFer  them  to  live  under  the  opprelhoR 
and  infolence  of  the  ufurpcr.     For  if  the  matter  wai 
ponduded  with    prudence,    things   might    foon   be 
^rought  lo  fuch  a  pafs.  there,  that  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  government, 
and  the  Citizens  not  knowing  how  to  govern  of  them- 
ifelves,'  muft  of  neceflity  give  it  up  to  them.    But 
that  he  Ì9W  the  Council  m  a  manner  already  detei*- 
mined,    and   th^t  his    advice   was    not  liftcned  to. 
However,   fae  i^ould    take  upon  him   to  prophefy, 
that  the  war  ivopid  be  attended  with  a  very  grievous 
cjtpence  and  much  danger  ì  that,  inftead  of  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  Lucca,  they  would  only  enable 
it  to  ihake  off  its  prefent  yoke  ;  and  from  a  weak  and 
opprcfled  city  that  was  in  amity  with  them,  it  would 
become  a  free  State,  and  an  enemy  too  ;  which  in 
lime  might  prove  no  inconGderable  obftacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  own  Republic.'^ 
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,  After  both  fides  of  the  qucflion  had  been  thoroughly 
canvalTed,  they  proceeded  as  ufual  to  '^  a  ballot,  by 
vhtch  it  appeared,  that  out  of  fo  great  a  number, 
there  were  only  ninety-eight  again{l  a  war.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  upon;  and  ten  Citizens  being  ap- 
pointed IO  conduct  it,  they  raifed  boih  horfe  and 
Ipot,  made  Aftorre  Gianni  and  Rinaldo  degli  Albizì 
their  commiffaries,  and  agreed  with  ifJiccolo  Fortc- 
braccio  to  be  their  Commander  in  chief,  on  condition 
^hat  he  ftiould  be  fuiFcred  to  keep  po/Tcflion  of  the 
towns  and  forrrcffes  he  had  already  taken.  When 
the  commiflaries  arrived  with  their  troops  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lucca  they  divided  their  army;  Aftorre 
inarching  with  one  part  through  the  plains  towards 
Camaggiore  and  Pietro  Santa  ;  and  Rinaldo  towards 
the  mountains  with  the  other-,  imagining  that  when 
all  communication  was  cut  off  with  the  Country,  the 
city  muft  foon  fall  into  their  hands.     But  this  expe- 

*  A  minner  of  vorìng  in  elezioni,  flebite*,  or  criminal  cauTet  by 
dropping  black  or  white  balli,  called  Baklei  by  the  French,  into  a 
Imx  or  bag  or  romething  of  that  kind  {  the  nhite  on»  Signifying  »t- 
Cent,  the  black  onci  dilTeat  ■  bj  nhich  every  man  it  at  librrty  to  *ots 
according  to  hi»  confcience,  not  being  in  awe  of  any  one,  or  fear  of 
having  it  known  nhich  wny  he  ^ave  his  vote  i  the  majority  of  white 
ball*  anefmining  fer  ti)e  qneftion,  of  black  balli  agaìii/f  it,  Tbit 
leem)  to  be  a  very  equi  table,  manner  of  proceeding,  and  is  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  trial  of.  criminal  caulei  at  Rome,  an  A  upon  the 
Balot*  which  the  Judges  threw  into  an  Urn,  lignilied  the  whole  word 
iKorà  Jlffa/'V».  or,  1  aè/el'v*  liu  pfrfii  aetufid  !  whence  Cicero  calls  J, 
Lhtra  Jalaiaris,  a  fa-ving  Utlir.  Tbey  had  other  Balola  with  a  C 
upon  them  which  fìeniR^  Cpnimn»,  1  cpndtm»  thi  firftn  mnifid  :  ixti 
.Others  likewifc  marited  with  the  letters'^'  and  h.  lien  Liquti,  to  or- 
der that  the  matter  (huuld  he  further  enquired  into  :  at  the  Judge* 
'bereby  declared,  that  it  was  not  fufficientiv  plain,  and  that  they 
would  not  dedde  it  wfaiift  it  remained  fo.  This  war  alfo  fometimea 
,  «prefTcd  inva  tieee,  by  the  word  Amfliiu,  at  we  may  learn  IVom  the 
'following  palTaBe  in  Cicero  t  "  Caufam  pio  fublicaflit  dixit  Cxliut. 
Confulet  re  audita  axipliiu  de  Concìli)  fententià  pronuncìjliunt.  Cae- 
-lius  pleaded  for  the  publicans.  The  confult,  after  ) hey  had  beard 
him,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  pronounced.  Iti  f/iii  malUr  bijur-^ 
iAernqiartd wlf."  The  Greeks  likeMrife  ufed  this  cuftom  in  their 
'  criminal  caufei,  baaifhments  or  ollracifnis,  Co  railed  from  writing 
,thefentence  or  acquittal. upon  oyJler-fhells,  or  by  throwing  black  or 
white  beam  into  a  covered  Urn.  tt  Ìi-a  pity  it  it  not  ftill  continued 
'  in  all  great  aScmblies,  as  it  ftemi  fo  welt  calculated  to  prevent  cor< 
mption.  Someinterpret  the  faying  of  Fytliaaoras,  e^iat  a  falit,  at 
an  admonition  not  to  meddle  in  public  aoain,  elpccially  in  fui. 
tCQCes. 
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ditk>n  provfd  unfortunate  to  them  both  In  the  end  : 
for  though  they  took  (sverai  towns,  yet  ihcir  conduA 
was  highly  cenfured  by  the  Public  j  and  Aftorrc's  in-' 
deed  with  great  reafpn. 

■  There  is  a  Vale  near  Pietra  Santa  called  Seravezza, 
which  «  that  time  was  very  rich  and  ifull  of  inhabit-, 
ants,  who  hearing  of  the  commiffary's  approach,  went 
dur  to  meet  him,  and  entreated  him  to  receive  them' 
into  his  protc<Sion,  as  faithful  fubjefts  to  tlje  State  of 
Florence.  Upon  which,  Aftorrc  feeniing  to  accept 
their  fubmifiion  with  pleafure,  ordered  his  forces  to 
fcizc  upon  all  the  pafies  and  ftrong  places  in  the' 
Vale:  and  having  aflcmbled  them  ail  in  their  prin». 
cipal  Church,  he  kept  them  prifoners  there,  and- 
caufed  his  foldiers  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole 
Country,  with  unheard  of  avarice  and  barbarity } 
Bot  fparing  even  the  confecratcd  places,  or  women  of' 
any  degree  or  profeflion  whatfoever.  When  the  news' 
of  thefc  proceedings  arrived  at  Florence,  not  only  the 
Magiftracy  but  the  whole  city  was  exceedingly  of- 
fended. And  fome  of  the  Seravezzins,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  commifiàry,  flying  dircflly  to  Flo- 
rence, made  fuch  grievous  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations to  every  one  they  met  in  the  ftreets,  that  many 
of  the  Citizens,  who  either  thought  Aftorrc  dcferved 
to  be  fcvercly  puniflied  for  thefc  mifdceds,  or  hated 
bioi  becaufe  he  was  not  of  their  party,  advifed  them 
CO  apply  to  the  Couijcil  of  Ten,  and  defire  an  au- 
^ieaet  ;  which  beine  granted,  one  of  them  thus  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  tne  Council.  •*  We  humbly  truft» 
Magnificent  Lt>rds,  that  you  wilt  give  credit  to  our 
report,'  and  compaffionate  our  unhappy  condition, 
yuMti  you  ihall  have  heard  in  what  manner  your 
cothmiflary  has  fcized  upon  our  Country,  and  how 
We  have  been  fince  treated  by  him.  Our  Vale,  as 
the  records  of  your  city  will  amply  teftify,  has  ever 
been  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  often  afforded  a  fecure 
retreat  to' fuch  of  your  Citizens  as  fled  to  it  from  the 
perfecution  of  the  Ghibelines.  Both  our  anceftors 
lind  ourfelves  have  at'atl  times  ffiey^n  th<  htgheft  re- 
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gard  for  this  reno^rned  Commonwealth,  as  the  beid 

and  fupport  of  our  part^  :  and  whilft  the  Lucchefe 
continued  to  avow  the  fame  principles,  we  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  their  government  :  but  fince  they  are 
fatten  under  the  dominion  of  a  Tyrant  who  has  for- 
faken  his  former  allies,  and  gone  over  to  the  Ght- 
betines,  we  have  obeyed  him  indeed,  but  it  has  bea» 
out  of  conftraint,  and  not  any  good  wilt  or  inclbatioa 
of  our  own.  We  call  God  to  witnefs  how  often  we 
have  prayed  his  Divine  providence  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity of  Ihewing  our  affcftion  to  our  ancieoc 
friends.  But  how  fallacious  are  the  tiopes  of  men  I 
what  we  thought  would  have  iKen  our  redemptioo. 
Kas  proved  our  utter  ruin.  For  when  we  had  iatel- 
ligence  that  your  Standard  was  advancing  towards 
our  Vale,  we  came  out  to  meet  the  commifTary,  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  fervant  of  our  ancient  mailers,  ' 
and  delivered  up  our  Country,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
perfons  into  his  hands,  recommending  ourfetvcs  tQ 
his  prote^ion,  upon  a  prefumption  that  he  had  the 
ibu],  if  not  of  a  Floreotme,  at  leaft  of  a  roan.  But 
pardon  our  freedom,  we  befecch  you,  Magnificenc 
Lords,  ^lince  tbe  reflexion  that  our  misfortunes  are 
already  io  great  that  they  cannot  be  increafed,  iofpires 
us  with  this  degree  of  confidence)  your  commi&Ty 
has  nothing  of  a  man  but  the  fhape,  nor  of  a  Flo* 
remine  but  the  name.  He  is  a  Peftilence,  a  wild 
iBeafl,  and  fuch  a  monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty^  as  was 
never  let  loofe  upon  any  people  before.  For  having 
drawn  us  all  together  into  one  of  our  Churches  un- 
der the  pretence  of  a  conference,  he  6rft  made  ui 
prifoners,  and  then  carried  fire  and  fword  through 
the  whole  Vale,  pluodering  and  murdering  the  men, 
violating  the  chaility  of  the  married  women,  and 
tearing  thofe  that  were  unmarried  from  tbe  arms  of 
their  mothers,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  brutality  of 
his  mercilefs  foldiers.  If  we  had  provoked  him  to 
tbefe  barbarities  by  any  injury  done  either  to  ^mfelf 
òr  the  Republic  of  Florence  ;  or  if  we  had  (b  much 
as  taken  up  arms  in  our  own  defence,  we  firauld 
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have  had  the  lefs  reafon  to  compialo  i  nay  ve  Jhould 
have  juftty  condeinned  ourfelves,  for  bringing  tbent 
upon  ourown  heads,  andconfidercd  them  asa  punilh- 
ment  due  to  our  arrogance.  But  as  we  delivered  up 
ourfelves,  freely  and  unarmed,  into  his  hands;  co  be 
afterwards  treated  in  this  inhuman  manner,  excceda 
all  patience  and  juftifìcs  our  bittereft  lamenutions. 
And  though  we  might  hare  made  not  only  Lcnn- 
bardy  but  every  part  of  Italy  ring  with  a  recital  of 
our  forrows,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  this  city;  w« 
did  not  think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to  do  fi>  however, 
for  fear  of  ftaining  the  reputation  of  fo  beneficent  and 
honourable  a  Republic  with  an  imputation  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  malevolence  and  villany  of  a  )»i- 
vate  fubje6t  i  whofe  unexampled  avarice  (if  we  had 
known  the  man  before)  we  would  have  endeavoured 
to  fatiate  if  poISbte  (though  indeed  it  leems  to  have 
BO  bounds)  by  facrificing  one  part  of  our  eftates,  to 
preferve  the  other.)  that  fo  we  mig^t  have  efcaped 
irretrievable  ruin.  But  lìnee  that  is  now  too  late, 
and  we  have  no  refuge  left  to  fly  to  but  your  com-  ' 
paflion,  we  befeech  you,  Magniflcent  Lords,  to  pity 
the  miferable  condition  of  your  poor  and  deftitute 
futiÓ^'  i  '^  others  hereafter  may  be  deterred  by  otir 
cxampk  from  putting  themfelves  under  your  pro- 
tection. If  the  greatnefs  of  our  fufièrìngs  is  not  fuf- 
ficienc  to  move  pity,  let  the  fear  of  Qod*s  vengeance, 
however,  excite  you  to  puniOi  the  wretches  who  have 
fo  impiouHy  dared  to  rifle  and  bpm  his  churches, 
and  to  malTacre  the  people,  whom  they  had  k>  bafely 
betrayed,  before  his  very  altars."  And  having  thus 
faid,  they  threw  themfelves  at  their  feet,  weeping  and 
imploring  them  to  caufe  their  goods  and  efiates  to  be 
rcflored;  and  flnce  their  honour  could  never  be  re- 
paired, that  they  might  at  leaft  have  the  conlblation 
of  fering  their  wives  returned  to  their  hofbands,  and 
their  daughters  to  their  parents. 

The  enormity  of  ihefe  fafts,  fupported  not  onTy 
hj  common  fame,  but  the  teftimony  of  the  fuflèrer» 
(hcmfelres,  enflamed  th«  Magrftiracy  lo  fuch  a  de- 
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grce,;,tl)at  AAof-rc  was  net  orily  recalled  immcdiatelf, 

tiut  caQieered» -avdrca^ered  for  evcf  incapable  of 
biping  employed  agaii]  in  the  fervtce  of  the  Kepublic. 
À.ftrj^  fearct)  was  likewife  made  after  the  efipéb  o£ 
$tfc.$cravezzaps,  and  what  copld  be  foupd  w^  tct 
flored  10  ihe  owrvtrs  j  for  the  reft  they  i*ere  after-, 
wards  indcmpiQed  at  the  expence  of  the  Republic. 

Kipald.9  degli  A)^7>  y*'  ^llo  accuicd  of  carrying 
00  tl)e  war  in  iuch  a  rnapner  as  tepded  only  to  his  owi) 
private  ^yaptage,  withouc  any  regard  to  that  of  tho 
Comctioiiwe^ith.  They  faid,  that  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed coinmi0àry,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  re> 
(lu£tion  of  .{--ucca,  but  employed  bimfeU  in  pjunder* 
ing  the  Country  to  l^oclf  his  owti  e^ate  wi[|i  the  cat* 
tie,  and  furpifh  h>s  houfe  with  the  Ipoil  of  others. 
Tiiat  he  was  not  content  y\th  the  booty  he  ha4  amanirtl 
himfelf,  but  bought  up  aU  that  had  been  taken  by 
the  compon  foldiers  :  fo  that  toftead  of  a  commiflary, 
\ic  was  become  a  Fawn-broker.  l'i>eje  calumnies  ex- 
ceedingly morticed  his  pride,  (for  he  was  a  haughty, 
though  an  {loneft  and  uprigl)t  inan)  and  raifcd  ht| 
paQions  to  fufh  a  height,  as  was  not  coiififtent  witb 
fhc  character  of  his  gravity  ai}d  wildom.  H^  there- 
fore took  poft  fpUof  rage  and  indignation  againl} 
the  Magiftrates,  and  without  waiting  for  their  leavej 
immediately  returned  to  Florence,  and  preffnted  hira- 
felf  before  the  J^ouncil  of  Ten  ;  whom  he  told  with; 
out  ^py  ccrcmofly  oj  r^ierve,  *J  tliat  he  *«11  knew, 
how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  t^ing  it  was,  to  ferve  ap 
unbridled  People,  and  a  (i)vided  State;  (incc  the  one 
was  (Tarried  away  with  every  rumour  \  the  other,  puc 
,a  maIicio(is  interpretation  upon  anions  that  were 
doubtful,  and  always  punifhed  the  evil,  but  nevt^ 
rewarded  the  good.  So  that  jf  a  commander  fuc- 
ceeded  in  an  expedition,  he  had  no  praife  at  all;  if 
he  was  guilty  of  an  error,  his  conduÀ-  was  cenfurcil 
by  the  generality  %  but  if  he  mifcarried,  he  was  fure 
,to  be  condemned  by  every  one  :  for  ip  one  cafe,  his 
own  party  -would  envy  bis  fuccefa,  and  his  advetfariqs 
not  fail  to  infuU  him  i;i  the  pther.     Tliac*  Ixowevpf, 
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he  had  never  been  difcouraged  by  the  feir  of  idle 

flander  and  undeferved  reproach,  from  purfuing  anf' 
undertaking,  that  he  was  convinced  would  be  ot  real 
advantage  to  his  Country.  That  indeed,  the  afper- 
fions  lb  unjuftly  thrown  upon  him  at  prcfent,  had 
overcome  his  patience  and  difcompofed  bis  ufual  tem- 
per. That  he  advifcd  them  to  be  more  ready  to  de- 
Icnd  the  reputation  of  their  fcrvants  for  the  future,  if. 
"  they  cxpcfted  to  be  cheerfully  and  effectually  ferved 
by  [hem  :  and  fmce  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Flo- 
rentines to  honour  their  Citizens  with  Triumphs,  it 
might  be  hoped  ac  leaft  they  would  proceft  them 
againd  calumny  and  unjuft  accufations.  That  they 
ought  to  remember  that  they  ihcmrelvcs  were  likewifc 
officers  in  the  fame  Republic,  and  liable  ac  any  time 
to  be  traduced  in  the  fame  vile  manner,  and  théa 
they  would  find  how  grievous  fuch  treatment  was 
to  men  of  honour  and  integrity." 

Upon  rhcfe  reraonftranccs,  the  Council  endeavoured 
to  appeafe  his  refentment  as  much  as  they  could  at 
prefent;  but  gave  the  further  care  of  condufling  that 
expedition  to  Neri  di  Gino  and  Alamanno  Salviaci; 
mho,  inftead  of  ravaging  the  Country,  determined  to 
advance  dire^ly  to  Lucca  with  their  forces;  which» 
as  it  was  then  very  cold  weather,  had  retired  into 
winter  quarters  at  Capannole.  But  the  commilTarie* 
who  defigned.to  draw  nearer,  and  ìnvelt  the  tow.O 
without  further  lofs  of  time,  having  ordered  them  to 
march  out  and  encamp  before  it,  the  foldiers  flatly 
fcfufed  to  ftir  in  that  fevcre  fcafon  of  thè  year;  tho* 
the  Council  of  Ten  had  likewife  fent  them  ftri<ft  or- 
ders to  advance,  and  faid  they  would  admit  of  no 
«ccufe. 

There  was  ac  that  time  in  Florence,  one  Philip 
Brunellefchi,  a  celebrated  Painter  and  Architect» 
many  of  whofe  paintings  and  buildings  are  yet  to  be 
feeo  in  Florence  *  :  and  for  which  the  Citizens  thought 

•  At  length  (fayt  Voltaire)  wealth  and  libertj  escited  the  ^Miiu* 
ft  9iU  ai  tli«  courage  of  ihe  sMioa.    la  Floieace  BrugelteltbLbcgia 

_^  thcm- 
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theinfclrer  (b  much  obliged  to  kim,  that  ifier  his 
death,  they  ere&ed  a  marble  fiatue  to  his  memory  iif 
the  priocipal  Church,  with  an  infcription  upon  it  fet- 
ttng  forth  his  great  merit  and  excellency  in  chofc  arts. 
This  Philip  having  reconnoitred  the  courfc  of  the  ri? 
ver  Serchio  sod  the  fituatioti  of  J^ucca,  informed  the 
Council  of  Ten,  that  he  wogld  underuke  to  lay  thac 
city  under  water  ì  and  fo  far  convinced  them  of  the 
praAicability  of  his  dcQgn,  that  they  gave  him  a 
Commtlfion  to  put  it  in  execution.  But  this  projed 
bad  a  very  different  cffefi,  and  occafioned  fuch  dif- 
order  amoogft  the  Florentine  troops  that  it  favrd  the 
city.  For  the  Lucchefe  being  aware  qf  it,  imm^di* 
atcly  threw  up  a  ftrong  bank,  quite  actofs  the  mea- 
dows through  which  they  were  diverting  the  current 
of  the  River  upon  them.  After  whicl^,  they  cut  a 
fluice  one  night  in  the  bank  of  the  Channel  which  thii 
enemy  had  made  ;  through  which  the  water  prefentlr 
took  m  courle,  and  being  oppofed  by  the  Dam,  be- 
gan to  nfe  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  the  plain  above, 
where  the  Florentine  army  had  at  laft  encamped,  thaf 
inftead  of  advancing  any  further,  they  were  forced  to 
raife  Uieir  Camp  and  atóndoa  the  enterprize  for  that 
time. 

;  This  expedition  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  th^ 
new  Council  of  "ten  which  had  lately  been  appointed, 
fine  Giovanni  Guicciardini  to  fuperfede  the  late  oun* 

to  lerire  th«  uicient  tafte  of  ArdiiteAure.    Giotto  wai  reniu-kablo 

for  hit  PiÌDtingt,  and  Boccaccio  afcertained  the  Tialian  language. 
Guido  of  AreEzo  inveated  the  new  method  of  inulical  noto,  la 
Petrarch  and  Dante  there  !•  m  great  number  of  paflagei  wberciD  we 
«dmirc  the  vigour  of  the  Aocienu  joined  to  tàè  frclhacft  of  the  dk»- 
derni.  What  gave  modern  Rome  fome  fupcrioricy  oter  tbe  «ndent* 
wat  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter'i.  There  wen  only  three  antique  mo- 
jtmnents  of  thi*  kind  extant  in  the  world  i  part  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Atheoa,  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Romct 
«nd  that  of  the  great  Mofque  at  Confbntinople,  fornierljr  St.  Sophia'*^ 
built  bv  Jnftinian.  But  tbefe  Cupolu,  though  fuSciently  railed  otf 
the  infide,  were  too  flat  without.  Brunelle^hi,  the  reltorcr  of  Ar- 
cbkeAure  in  Italy  in  ttaa  fifteenth  century,  remedied  thit  ùefe&  m 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  by  buildin?  two  Cupolai  one  within  the 
-ether  I  but  thofe  Cupola*  bud'  fumetbiBg  of  the  Gothic,  and  were 
not  in  joft  proponioo.    Vol.  ii.  part  iii,  p.  5.  and  Vol.  iii.  pan  *i. 
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ihìflàricsì  who  fat' down  whh  his  army  aà  neiir  the 
town  «s  he  could.  The  Lotd  of  Luces  therefore, 
feeing  himfclf  clofely  bcfiegedj  fcnt  Sylvcftfo  Trennl 
»nd  Ludovico  Bonvifi  to  foliicif  relief  from  theDukti 
of  Milan,  by  the  advice  of  Antonio  del  Roilò,  whd 
at  that  time  rtiided  with  him  as  envoy  from  the  Rc' 
public  of  Siena.  But  thefe  Deputies  fipding  him  nn- 
«itliag  to  fend  any  fucrour  to  their  mafter,  alltired 
him  privately  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple m  Lucca,  that  if  he  would  fend  a  body  of  troops 
to  their  affiftance,  they  would  feize  upon  the  Tyrant, 
and  deliver  both  him  and  the  town  into  his  hands.: 
but  if  he  did  not,  the  Tyrant  would  certainly  give 
«p  the  town  to  the  Florentines,  who  had  oSèred  hint 
very  advantageous  terms.  This  fuggeftion  wrought 
fo  effectually  upon  the  Duke,  that  he  immediately 
kid  afldc  all  referve,  and  ortìered  Count  Francifca 
Sforza,  hi^  General,  publickly  to  demand  a  paAage 
for  his  troops  through  the  territories  of  Lucca,  intor 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  which  being  granted,  he 
advanced  whh  them  to  Lucca  ;  though  the  Floren- 
tines, who  faw  through  his  defign,  fcnt  to  defire  tiieir 
common  friend  Boccacino  Alamanni,  to  dilTuade  him 
from  it.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Sforza  at  Lucca, 
they  withdrew  their  forces  to  Librafatta,  and  the  other 
went  to  lay  fiege  to  Fefcia,  of  which  Paolo  da  Dia- 
cetto  was  then  Governor;  but  he  bafely  abandoned  it 
and  fled  to  Piftoia  ;  fo  that  if  it  had  not  been  better 
defended  by  Giovanni  Malavolti,  Commander  of  the 
Garrifon  there,  it  mull  have  fallen  into  the  enemy*( 
hands.  The  Count,  however,  not  being  able  to  carry 
k  by  affault,  marched  away  to  Baggiano,  which  he 
took,  and  burnt  the  Caftle  of  Stillano,  a  neighbour-  ' 
ing  fortrefs.  Upon  which,  the  Florentines  not  a  Ut- 
ile chagrined  at  thefe  devaftations,  refolved  to  have 
rccourfe  to  a  remedy  that  had  often  been  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  them  in  times  of  danger  and  diftrefs  ;  know- 
ihg  by  experience,  that  mercenary  foldiers  might  ge- 
nerally be  corrupted,  when  they  could  oot  otnerwife 
be  oppofcd.    For    this    purpofe,   they  ofibred  the 
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Count  a  Aim  of  raoney^  provided  he  would  give 
Lucca  up  to  chem  and  quic  the  Country  :  and  the 
Count  fìndiDg  he  was  not  likely  to  fquceze  any  great 
matter  out  of  the  Lucchefe,  foon  began  to  lend 'an 
ear  to  thofe  that  could  better  feed  his  avarice.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  Florentines,  not  abfolutely. 
fo  deliver  Lucca  into  their  hands,  which  he  could  aot 
for  Oiame  comply  with,  but  to  draw  his  forcxs  from 
it,  upon  payment  of  fifiy  thoufand  Ducats,  After 
which  treaty,  in  order  to  engage  the  Lucchefe  to  ex- 
cult:  his  proceedings  to  the  Duke,  he  determined  to  af- 
fiti them  in  dcpofing  their  Tyrant. 
.  Antonio  del  RolTo,  the  Sienefe  envoy,  was  then  in 
Lucca,  as  we  have  faid  before  -,  and  by  the.  Duke's 
authority  began  to  enter  Into  meafures  with  the  Citi- 
zens for  that  purpofe  :  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Pietro  Cennami  and  Giovanni  da  Chivizano.  And 
this  they  did  the  more  freely,  as  Lanzilao  the  Tyrant's 
$on,  was  then  with  Sforza,  who  lay  encamped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Serchio,  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  town.  The  Confpiraiors  therefore,  taking  arms^ 
to  the  number  of  forty,  went  direftly  to  Guinigi's 
houle  in  the  dead  of  the  night  ;  who  being  awaked 
by  the  noife  they  made,  came  down  to  them  trembling 
and  frighted,  and  defired  to  know  what  they  wanted. 
To  which  Cennami  made  anfwer,  **  that,  as  they  had 
been  fo  long  oppre0cd  by  him  «ithin  the  waits,  and 
reduced  to  fuch  ftraita  by  an  enemy  without,  that  they 
were  every  day  in  danger  of  perilhing  either  by  fa- 
mine or  the  fword,  they  were  now  refolved  to  govern 
chemfclvcs}  and  therefore  demanded  the  Keys  and 
treafure  of  the  city  to  be  delivered  to  them."  Gui- 
nigi  replied,  '*  that  the  treafure  was  all  fpeot,  but 
the  keys  and  himfclf  were  at  their  fervice:  that  he 
hoped  however,  as  his  reign  had  both  begun  and  been 
continued  till  that  time  without  blood,  there  would 
be  none  flied  at  the  conclufion  of  it."  Upon  which 
fubminion  his  life  was  fpared  for  that  time  :  but 
Sforza  took  both  him  and  his  Son  along  with  him  to 

the 
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.«hcDukc  at  Milan,  where  they  died<nec,  Ipng^aforr» 
jirifon.   ■       ■  -,       ■  ■    ..  • 

At  the  d^parture.bf  the  Coonc,  -  thcLucchefe  being 
freed  from'lhc  yoke  of  their  Tyrant»  aadihc  Flortrit 
tines  from  the  feac  of  the-Dokc's' forces  i  one  Gdc 
began  to  prepare. for  thcìr  defence,  ahd.'  the  othv  to 
f^rupw'h^ilities.  The  latter  having  appointed .  th* 
,Count  of  Ur^na..thelT  CoitimaDder-.in  chief, .  laid 
jcl(^e&ege  to  the  town,  and'  Deduced  the  Lucdicft 
to  fuch.extremicies,  .that  they  were  obliged  to  make 
frelh  ^plication,  ta  the  Dukei  Khb  Jinder  the  iàme 
pretext  that  he  <had  before  &nt  Count  Sforza,  now 
fent  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  their  faccoar.  But.  the 
.Florentioea  rclblving  to  difpuic.his.pafl'age  orcr'ths 
Serchif^-  M  hdivas  advancing  to'^i^licve  the  towoi 
j^ame  to  an.eiQageaient  with  him  upon  the  bonks  of 
phe  {(iver  ;  to  which  they  teeeived  ia  greac:an  Over-» 
throw,  that  otily  the  commiflary  and'a  very.iewiof 
iiig  men  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  cndmy,  and  £ed  to 
Pifa.  This  de&at  threw  the  cky  of.  Florence .  into 
the  utmoft  confternation  ;:  atul  .as  the-cxpedtiÌoir:had 
been  itadertaken  almofi  by  general  coment,  the  pcopls 
not  knowing  againft  whom  clfe  tO;  ttirh  their,  rage, 
jiMgan  to  abufe  thofe .  that  bad  condtufted  the  waf 
(pofe  they  coukl  Jiat  well'  tell  how-  to  blame  tbOfe 
who  by  tbeir  own  inftigation )bad  fitlì:;advifed  it)" and 
revived  their  old  calumnies  ^ainftKinaldo  deglt-AU 
bizi.,  .Butthe-pcrjbn  whòn^'cke^.fell  upon  wicbthc 
g;reateft  viiqlence  was  Giovasnil^Goifaiardtm,  what 
they  faid,  might  eafìly  haite.  pdt  ,aa:  end  to-tbe  wai^ 
after  the  departure  of  Carnit.^Sfitiriaj  if.hc  hadnoC 
t>een  bribed  I  nay,  they  wchx  fi&fat.asjto  charge  him 
with  fending  a  horfc-load  of  .oaoney  to.hts-awa  houlè^ 
and  particulady  mentioned  cbeinames  both  of  tholie 
that  carried,  add  tho&  that  received  it.  .Thefe  clamours 
and  accufations  made  fuch  a  noife,  thacihe  Captain  of 
the  People  could  noG  help  taking  ci^nizance  of  fa 
public  a  charge  1  efpecially  as  be  was.  likcwife  .impor- 
tunately called  upon  Co  to  do  by  Giovanni's  enemies. 
Having  ciced  him  therefore  to  clear  hìmfelf  of  this 
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■nputition,  he  made  his  appearaoce,  but  with  muck 
iceming  indignation,  and  contempt  of  their  malicev 
and  his  relations  eierted  themfelves  fo  ftrenuouQr 
for  the  honour  of  their  family,  that  the  Captain  was 
«bliged  to  &>p  all  further  proceedii^  againft  hitn. 

The  Lucchefe  after  their  iate  viétory  not  only  re* 
covered  the  towns  they  had  loft,  but  pofiefled  thcm^ 
fcUci  of  all  the  territories  of  Fifa,  except  Biemin< 
Calcinala,  Lìvorao  (or  Leghorn)  and  Libra&tta  :  and 
if  a  confpiracy  had  not  txen  difcorered,  which  was 
formed  in  Pifa;.  that  city  would  «Ifo  ha-re  been  loft 
smonft  the  reft.  The  Florentinct  however  recruited 
-  their  army,  and  prut  it  under  the  Command  of  Mi- 
chelctto*,  who  had  been  bred  up  under  S^rza.  The 
Duke  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  ^il  to  purfue  bis 
•dvanttgCi  and  in  order  to  defeat  all  foture  attempts 
of  the  FlorendDes  inoreeficdlually,  he  prevailed  Bpod 
the  Genocfe,  the  Sienefe,  and  the  Lord  of  Piombino, 
to  enter  into  a  le;^oe  for  the  defence  t^  Lucca  and 
to  take  Piccinino  mio  their  [My  :  which  laft  circum- 
ftance  fo  plainly  difcovered  his  defigns,  that  the  Flo^ 
Rntines  hkewiie  renewed  their  confederacy  with  thè 
Venetians.  Upon  this,  open  hoftilities  were  imme- 
diately commenced  in  Lonrbardy  and  Tufcany^ 
where  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  federal  fkirmifbes 
cnfued  wi^  various  foccefs  on  each  fide:  till  at  laft 
they  were  both  (b  tire<^  that  a  general  Peace  was 
concluded  in  the  Month  of  May  143^  :.  by  whteh  it 
was  agreed,  that  wkatfoever  towns  had  been  taken 
by  the  Florentines,  Lvcchefc'  and  Sienefe  Ihould  bé 
mutually  reftored  to  their  former  poflèOòl-s, 

During  the  courfc  of  this  war  abroad,  the  faAious 
humours  b^an  to  ferment  again  at  home }  dnd  Co^ 
fimo  de'  Memct,  after  ^e  deceafe  of  Giovabni,  be- 
gan  to  iSt  with  greater  fpirit  in  public  affairs,  and 
with  more  opennefs  and  ze^fbr  the  good  of  his  friends, 
than  ever  his  father  had  done:  fo  that  thofe  that  re- 
joiced ac  the  death  o£  Giovanni,  were  not  a  littltt 
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damped  at  the  proceedings  of  his  Son.  Cofimo* 
Was  a  roan  of  very  great  prudence,  of  a  fedate  and 
agreeable  countenance,  exeeding  liberal  and  humane  > 
bever  entering  into  anf  meafures  that  would  be  per" 
nicious  to  the  State,  or  even  the  party  that  he  op- 
pofed-,  but  taking  all  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
every  one,  and  of  conciliadng  to  himfelf  the  af> 
fcAions  of- his  fellow  Citizens  by  his  goodnefs  and 
generofity.  So  noble  an  example  of  benevolence» 
greatly  increafed  the  hatred  »vhich  the  public  liad  al- 
ready conceived  againft  the  governing  party,  and  at 
the  fame  time  was  the  bed  method  he  thought  he 
could  take,  to  enable  himfelf  either  to  live  with  re- 
putation ati.d  fecurity  in  Florence,  or  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  any  perfecution  that  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
jtiies  might  raife  againlt  him,  by  the  intereft  he  had 
with  the  people»  and  even,  if  necefTary,  by  force  of 
arms.  There  were  two  Citizens  that  contributed 
jnore  than  any  of  the  reft  to  promote  this  intereft, 
whofe  names  vctc  Averardo  de*  Medici,  and  Puccio 
de*  Pucci  :  the  one  by  his  boldnefs  and  aflivity, 
the  other  by  his  great  wifdom  and  experience,  which 
edded  much  reputation  to  his  party/  And  indeed 
the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  latter  were  fo  ge- 
nerally revered,  that  he  gave  name  to  the  party, 
which  was  not  called  Cofimo*s,  but  Puccio's  party. 

In  this  divided  ftate  of  the  City,  the  expedition 
sgainfi:  Lucca  was  undertaken  ;  which,  tnftead  ofex> 
tinguiftiing  the  rage  of  faftion,  ftil!  added  fuel  to  it. 
i-'or  though  Puccio's  party  had  promoted  and  advifed 
a  war,  yet  thofe  of  the  oiher  fide  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  conducting  it,  as  they  had  greater  power 
in  the  government.  And  fince  Averardo  de'  Medici 
and  his  friends  could  not  by  any  means  prevent  this, 
they  took  every  opportunity  of  defaming  ihcm  and 
calumniating  their  actions  :  {o  that  when  they  met 
with  any  misfortune  (as  they  did  with  fcveral)  it  was 
not  imputed  to  the.  fuperior  ftrcngth  or  better  ma- 
nagement of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  mifconduft  and 
imprudence  of  the  CommiRary.  This  was  the  oc- 
VoL.  It  T  -.  cafioa 
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cafion  that  the  enormities  committed  by  Aftorre 
Gianni,  though  very  great  indeed  of  themfelves, 
were  ftill  exaggerated,  k  was  this  fort  of  treatment 
that  provoked  Rinaldo  degli  Albizì  to  fuch  a  degree-, 
that  he  left  his  command  wirhout  pcrmiflion.  This 
was  the  true  caufe  of  Giovanni  Guicciardini  being 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Captain  of  the  People. 
From  hence  proceeded  all  the  charges  and  complaint» 
that  were  exhibited  againft  other  Magiftrates  and 
Commiffaries  ;  and  whilft  thofe  that  had  any  foun- 
dation were  always  aggravated,  and  fometimcs  fup- 
portcd  by  downright  falfehood,  the  people  greedily 
fwallowcd  all,  whether  true  or  falfe,  out  of  the  hatred 
they  bore  to  them.  And  though  Niccolò  da  Uzzano 
and  the  other  heads  of  that  party,  were  fuiEciently 
a'ware  of  thcfc  bafe  artifices,  and  bad  feveral  private 
meetings  tt>  confider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  the 
effeft  of  them,  yet  they  could  not  fix  upon  any  ex- 
pedient, tt  was  very  dangerous,  they  knew,  to  con- 
nive at  them,  and  not  Icfs  foto  proceed  to  open  vio- 
lence. Uzzano  himfclf  was  averfe  to  any  remtdiea 
of  that  kind.  But  Niccolò  Barbadori,  feeing  they 
were  harrafled  in  this  manner  with  war  abroad,  and 
faflrion  at  home,  took  an  opportunity  of  going  one 
day  to  vifit  him  at  his  own  houfe,  where  he  found 
him  very  thoughtful  and  alone  in  his  ftudy  ;  and  as 
he  himfclf  wilhcd  to  fee  the  ruin  of  Cofimo,  be  left 
no  method  untried  to  prevail  upon  Uzzano  to  join 
with  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
City. 

After  fome  paufe,  Uzzano  replied,  «  It  would  be 
much  better  for  yourfelf  and  your  family  too,  Bar- 
badori, and  for  the  Commonwealth  in  general,  if 
both  you  and  all  others  that  propofe  fuch  meafures» 
had  •  beards  of  filver  inftcad  of  gold,  as  your  name 

•  Barlja  d'oro,  in  the  Italan,  fignifiei  «  *«rrf  ef  goU.  Thi*  i> 
therefore  one  of  thofe  little  pUni,  or  timcitii,  from  which  the  very 
heft  autbois  ih»t  wrote  in  Machiarel'i  time,  and  long  after,  are  not 
altogether  free.  They  were  rot  peculiar  to  Italy  i  for  we  find  thetn 
ftattered  in  great  plenty  (the  more  ii  the  pity>  through  t^ie  work»  of 
the  firft  late  OetiiuV»  of  our  own  country. 
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imports  :  for  then  etery  one  might  hope  for  wife  and 
•wholefome  counfel  from  grey  hairs  and  long  expe- 
Tìence.  Common  prudence,  however,  I  (hould  think, 
Vould  be  fufficienc  to  induce  thofe  that  advife  [he 
expulfion  of  Coftmo,  in  the  hrfl  place,  to  compare 
their  own  ftrength  with  his.  Our  pwrty,  it  Teems,  is 
'  now  diftingui&fd  by  the  name  of  the  Nobility,  and 
the  other,  by  that  of  the  Plebeians.  And  fuppofmg 
there  was  any  jull  reafon  for  thatdi(lin£tÌon,  fucceU 
in  fuch  an  undertaking  would  ftill  appear  very  du- 
bious ;  and  we  ought  rather  to  fear  the  wor{l,  than 
hope  for  any  good  from  it,  when  we  remember  thfl 
fate  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of  this  City,  whoatlaft 
■were  utterly  fupprcflcd  in  their  contcfts  with  the  Ple- 
beians. And  we  have  ftill  fewer  advantages  on  our 
£de  than  they  had:  for  our  party  is  divided,  whilft 
that  of  our  adverfarics  is  compaft  and  crttire.  Neri 
dì  Gino  and  Nerone  di  Nigi,  two  of  the  chief  men 
in  the  City,  have  not  yet  declared  themfelvcs,  and 
it  is  uncertain  what  fide  they  will  take.  Several  fa- 
inilies  are  divided  amongft  themfelvcs  ;  and  many 
there  are  that  hate  us,  and  favour  our  adverfarics» 
merely  out  of  envy  or  malice  to  their  own  brothers, 
or  fome  other  near  relations.  Some  of  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  of  whom,  1  Ihall  mention  ;  the  reti  will  na- 
turally occur  to  your  own  memory  and  obfervation, 
Amongft  the  fons  of  Mafo  degli  Albizi,  Luca,  out 
of  hatred  to  Rinaldo,  is  gone  over  to  the  other  fide» 
Io  the  family  of  the  Guicciardini,  Pietro,  the  fon  ot 
Luigi,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  his  brother  Giovanni, 
and  joins  our  adverfarics.  Tomafo  and  Niccolò  So- 
derini  openly  oppofe  us  out  of  picque  to  their  uncle 
Francifco.  So  that  if  we  confider  the  quality  of 
thofe  that  conllitutti  their  party,  and  of  whom  our 
own  confifts,  I  fee  bo  reafon  why  one  Qiould  be  called 
tììc  Nobility  in  preference  to  the  other.  If  it  is  be- 
c:aufe  they  are  followed  by  the  whole  bt>dy  of  the 
plebeians-,  that  very  circumftance  makes  them  fo 
much  fuperior  to  us,  that  if  ever  we  come  to  an  opeii 
trial  of  our  ftrength,  we  flull  not  be  abl?  to  fiand 
T  a  !»•: 
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before  them.     And  if  ve  ftiU  contiouc  in  poflfeffiaa 
pf  the  firft  places  in  the  Commonwealih*  it  is  eo 
ttrely  owing  co  xhe  eilabliOicd  credit  of  m  admin^ 
Itration,  which  has  now  fupported  itfclf  for  the  fpace 
of  fifty  years.    But  if  things  fliould  come  to  cxtrer 
jnities,  and  our  prefeiu  weaknefs  be  difcovered,  yob 
0iay  depend  upon  it,  we  fiiould  be  forced  out  oJF  the 
Magifiracy,  perhaps  to  our  utter  dcilruAioa.     Jf  it 
Ik  Hid,  that  ihejuQice  of  ourcaufe  will  increale  out 
jeputaiion,  and  dtminifh  that  of  our  enemies  ì  1  aiv 
fwer,   that  it  is  necefiary  the  people  fliould  firft  be 
convioced,  that  it  really  is  a  juft  one  :  and  bow  caa 
that  be  done,  fince  it  muft  plainly  appear,  tliat  the 
jDOtives  of  our  proceedings  arc  founded  merely  upon 
»  jealoufy  that  Cofuno  may  attempt  to  uforp  a  lb-     ' 
▼ereignty  over  this  Republic.     If  we  entertain  fucb 
fufpicions  of  him  ourfelves,  others  are  fb  far  from 
doing  it,   that  they  accuie  us  of  thofe  very  defigns 
vith  which  we  charge  him.     What  reafoo  is  there  for 
fhefe  appreheniionsy  they  will  fay,  except  that  he 
freely  lends  money  to  every  one  that  wants  it  $   not 
only  to  private  people,  but  to  the  public^  upoa  any 
exigency,  and  to  foreigners  as  well  as  Florentines» 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  pro- 
tedion  i  or  becaufe  he  Ibmetimes  helps  to  advance  a» 
acquaintance  to  a  reputable  employment  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, by  the  inccrcft  which  his  univerbl  be- 
nevolence has  gained  him  amongfl:  the  people  i  What 
then  filali  we  be  able  to  plead  as  an  excufe  for  civ 
deavpuring  to  expel  him  the  City  F  Shall  we  accu& 
him  of  being  charitable,   friendly,   liberal,  and  be- 
loved by  every  one  ?  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  law 
prohibits  or  condemns  charity,  libcrahty,  and-  bene- 
ficence.   Indeed  thefe  virtues  arefometimes  counter* 
icited  to  cajole  the  vulgar,  by  fuch  as  afpire  to  do^ 
miniofi  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  that  light  at  pro- 
ii^ot,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  make  them  ;  we  have 
ioft  our  reputation  by  our  late  Bufcoodu^j    and  m 
pec^le  naturally  prone  to  fafUon,  wà  corrupted  by^ 
jcofliiaual  divifions,  wUl  no  longer  ptK  an;  con&deiKp- 
7.  *P 
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fti  us,  or  give  credit  to  fuch  accufations.  But  fup* 
pofe  we  (hould  fucctcd  fo  far  as  to  get  him  banì0ied 
fwhic5-  indeed  might  pOQibly  be  done  if  the  Signiory' 
WDold  concur  in  it)  ho#  fliouldwe  prevent  his  return^ 
when  he  has  fo  nianjf  powerful  friends  left  in  the  * 
Cirjr,  who  would  never  reft  till  they  had  got  him  re- 
called ?  This  would  be  to  no  purpofc  therefore^. 
whilft:  his  iixereft  i^'fo  great,  and  the  remembrance, 
of  his  bcnevrfencc  fo  n-e(h  upon  the  minds  of  she 
people;  and  the  more  we.  (hould  banìih  of  his  de- 
dared  fì'ìendSf  the  more  wefhoutd  augment  the  num-' 
ber  of  our  own  fecfet  enemies.  So  that  when  he  re- 
turoed,  as  he  certainly  would  do  in  a  (hort  time,  wc 
ffiovld  find,  that  we  had  done  nothing  more,  than 
Banith  a  gofld  man,  and  bring  back  a  bad  one,  as 
fiis"  difpoGcion  would  be  altered  by  thofe  that  hadi 
procured  his  refloration  ;  to  whom  he  would  think. 
nimfcIf'uDder  fuch  obligations,  chat  he  could  not  op-' 
èofe  them  in  any  thing.  But,  if  it  is  intended  to  put 
fiim  to  death  in  a  judicial  manner,  that  can  never  be 
rEfeifted';  for  as  he  is  rich,  and  the  magìftracy  cor- 
rnpt,  he  will  be  fure  to  efcape  all  punilbment.  But; 
let  us  ftippofe  hcfboutd  be  condemned,  or  perhaps 
never  return  from  exile;  I  cannot  perceive  what  the 
Commonwealth  would  gain  by  that:  for  no- foones 
wilt  à  be  free  inxn  the  appFehenfions-  ic  was  under 
from  Cotimo,  but  it  will  be  liable  to  the  lame  from 
Rinaliki.  For  my  wvo  part,  I  am  one  of  thofe  tha( 
IKTCV  dcfire  to  fee  one  Citizen  exceed  another  in  au- 
thority. And  if  one  of  thefe  two  mult  felze  the  reins» 
1  know  not  any  reafon  that  (Hould  induce  me  to  prefer 
Rinaldo  to  Cofimo.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add, 
but  that  j[  pray  God  ta  preferve  this  City  from  ever 
falling  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  man;  but,  if 
a  time  Ihould  ever  come  when  our  fmi  fhaU  bring 
thao  jodgment'  upofr  qs,  I  pray  ftill  more  eameftly, 
that  we  may  not  become  fui^ed  to  Rinaldo.  Lei 
jfne  cxbort  you,  thercf<^.  not  to  perfift  in  a  defign 
^hat  is  every  way  fo  full  of  danger,  nor  to  imagine 
that  you  Ihall  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  multi- 
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tudebythe  cooperation  of  fo  few  afliftaots  as  you 
will  hav?  :  for  take  my  word  for  ir,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Citizens,  fonie  out  of  l^upidity,  and  others 
out  of  malice,  are  thoroughly  difpofcd  to  fell  their 
Country  i  and  fortune  has  been  fo  favourable  to  them 
As  to  provide  a  purchafer.  Take  my  advice  then  for 
once }  endeavour  to  live  quietly  y  and  as  to  any  in-r 
fafion  of  our  liberties^  he  afTurcdi  that  you  have  as. 
much  to  apprehend  from  our  own  party,  as  the  other. 
^hen  troubles  arife,  take  no  fide  •,  for  by  ftanding 
neuter,  you  will  be  upon  good  terms  with  every  one, 
and  advantage  yourfelf,  wittiogt  prejudicing  your 
Country," 

Theie  dìlTuafions,  in  fome  meafure,  cooled  Barba- 
dori's  relblution  :  fo  that  the  City  continued  tolerably 
quiet,  till  the  war  with  Lucca  was  over.  '  But'a  peace 
being  concluded,  ^nd  Lizzano  dying  foon  after, 
there  was  nobody  left  of  fufficient  authority  to  fup- 
prefs  the  ill  humours  that  began  to  fhew  themfclves 
again  without  rcftrve,  when  all  reftraint  was  at  an 
end.  J^inaldo  degli  Albizt  in  particular,  who  niMr 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  Head  of  that  party,  was 
fontinualiy  teazìng  and  iinportuning  ju(;ti  Citizens  as 

•  «  Ij  !«  a  finan'i  duty,  Taid  a  eelebrited  biit  unhappy  prelate  of^ 
evr  Ciiurch,  to  keep  himrel^  atwayi  from  embarking  m  partici  and' 
faOinni,  and  falling  with  vebemencc  into  all  tbe  interelli  and  defign* 
of  iheni.  Thii  vfill  necelTiirily,  in  tiipe,  embitter  hit  fpirits,  and 
fovr  his  humour,  make  him  like  and  diOike  men  implicity,  and  lea^ 
liim  into  many  rerentn.cnti  nhiph  he  bath  nothing  to  do  witb.'^  Bi- 
(hop  Atterbury'i  Sermoni,  pubtilhed  by  Dr.  Moore,  yol.  ii.  p.  335. 
Thit  paflage  occun  in  <hat  upon  Rom.  xii.  18.  The  author  of  Dr. 
Afshcton'i  Life  (an  eminent  Divine,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of 
tin*  century)  fay»,  p.  35,  "  That  he  had  narrowly  obfervcd  the  con. 
diifl  of  all  pai'ties  in  evciy  reign,  during  the  courfe  of  bii  life:  that 
he  ftw  the  madDefi  of  the  peof  le,  and  boiv  deCgning  mep  can  6ducc 
them  iq  prpFJaim  Nafipnai  at  onf  time,  aad  demand  crucifixion  at 
^nothert  that  he  was  aware  of  the  mean  felfiOinefi,  awbition.  and 
violence  of  the  bcA  paitiEt  t  which  gave  him  the  fame  idea  of  panica 
in  general)  andconlequently  wa*  fenfible  of  ihe  mpedience  of  thole 
precautions  recommepdcd  by  Archbilbop  Dawei»  in  bi|  Sermon  9poti 
the  lotb  of  Janpary,  "  'That  we  onght  to  take  care  not  to  lift  ottr- 
ftJrei  at  thorough  memberi  of  any  party."— It  ii  no  ntraordinary 
{hint,  fay^  a  very  celebrated  aathor,  to  fee  peribnt  die  in  that  puty, 
whicli  they  declared  for,  at  Uie  ciCf  of  a  la£t\on,  or  the  becinoine  of 
)i  revplutign,  ♦•  ■     ■.      1 
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be  thought  were  likrly  to  be  the  next  GoDfaktniers, 
to  take  up  arms  and  deliver  their  Country  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
theftupidicy  of  Tome,  and  the  malice  of  others,  would 
«eitainly  enflave  it.  Thus  Rinaldo,  by  endeavouring 
to  fupplant  his  adverfwies,  and  they  u>  fupport  thenn- 
felves,  kept  the  whole  City  in  continual  alarm  and 
fufptcion  :  fo  that  when  new  magiftrates  were  ap- 
pointed, it  was  prefeatly  known  how  many  there  were 
on  one  lide,  ana  how  many  on  the  other  :  and  at  the 
Jmborfationt  foi*  the  Signiory,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  fcen  but  tumult  and  uproar.  Every  trifling  affair 
tliai  was  brought  before  the  Magiftracy,  created  a. 
divifion  amongft  them  :  all  fccieis  were  fjìvulged  ; 
cbey  had  no  regard  to  jufttce;  the  good  and  the  evil 
were  treated  alike  ;  and  there  was  not  £0  much  as  one 
Magiftrate  that  did  Iiis  duty. 

Ike  Qty  being  in  this  confuGon,  and  Rinaldo  im-. 
patient  to  lower  cheftuchority  of  Cofimo  ;  confidering 
with  himfclf  that  Bernardo  Guadagni  (though  a  man. 
very  Bt  for  his  purpofc)  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  Gonfalonier,  even  if  his  name  Ihould  be 
drawn,  except  the  arrears  he  was  in  to  th^  public 
were  firft  difchar^ed,  he  paid  them  himfelf.  And  as 
fortune  i(tbeconftantenemy  of  our  City),  would  have 
k,  in  the  Ifliboriation  for  a  new  Signiory,  Bernard* 
was  actually  drawn  Gonfalonier  for  the  two  enfutng 
months  «f  September  and  O£tober.  Upon  which. 
Rinaldo  immediacely  went  to  congratulate  him,  and 
told  him«  how  much  the  Nobility,  and  all  honeft  men 
who  defired  10  live  in  peace  and  fecurity,  wece  re- 
joiced to  fee  him  in  poirefiion  of  that  dignify  ;  and  . 
chat  it  was  hoped  he  would  behave  hiraiètf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  give  them  no  caule  to  repent  of  it. 
He  then  reprefemed  to  him  the  danger  they  were  in 
iiom  their  divifions  i  that  the  furcft  way  to  reftore 
union  amongft  them,  was  to  rid  thetnfelves  of  Co- 
limo,  who  was  the  only  man  that  ftood  in  their  «Kay  : 
that  the  popularity  he  had  gained  by  his  immenfe 
cicheaj  hjtd  given  him  fuch  an  afccndancy,  that,  if 
T  4  .timeiit 
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timely  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  tc,  he  would 
certainly  make  bimfelf  abfolute  Lord  over  them  :  and 
therefore  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  good  Citizen,  to  pro- 
vide :^ainft  the  danger,  by  calling  the  people  t(>* 
gethcr  in  the  Piaz»,  to  rcindate  the  adminìdratìon 
in  its  former  power,  and  fecurc  the  liberties  of  hi« 
Country.  He  defired  him  to  remerpber  the  example 
of  Sylveftro  de'  Medici,  who  (even  without  any  ap-^ 
pearance  of  jullice  on  his  fide)  was  able  to  check  the 
over-grown  power  of  the  Guelphs,  though  they  cer- 
tainly had  the  fisirelt  claim  to  govern  the  city,  as  a- 
reward  for  the  blood  which  their  anceftors  had  fo  go- 
neroufly  flied  for  the  defence  of  it:  and  that  what 
he  alone  could  eSeOi  without  any  juft  pretentions, 
and  in  fpite  of  fo  many  powerful  adverfaries,  might 
furdy  be  done  again  in  a  joll  cavfe,  and  when  there» 
was  but  one  man  to  oppofe  them.  He  exhorted  hioi 
to  9£t  with  vigour  and  refolutibn^  as  alt  his  frieods 
vould  immediately  take  arms  to  fupport  him  ;  to 
make  no  account  of  the  mob  (though  they  feemed  to 
adore  Co&mo.at  prefent)  for  intime  of  need,  he 
would  be  fcrved  t>y  them  juA  as  Georgio  Scali  had 
been  formerly  :  nor  to  ftand  in  awoof  his  riches  ;  for 
when  once  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Signiory,  his 
wealth  woqld  fall  into  their  hands.  He  concluded, 
with  faying,  that  when  this  was  done,  the  Republic 
would  become  united  and  fecure,  and  his  own  re- 
putatian  eftabliflied  foF  evcF."  Bernardo  made  an* 
fwer  in  a  lew  words,  "  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  expedience  and  nece0ity  of  what  he  had  urged) 
but  as  it  was  high  time  to  proceed  to  execution',  he 
deGred  him  to  prepare  ibeir  friends  to-  cake  arms  a« 
loon  as  pcOible,  Cmcc  be  was  pferfuadcd  they  Ihoold 
be  fo  well  fupponed." 

.  As  iboa  as  Bernarda  had  entered  upon  bis  ofike^ 
their  friends  being  in  readinefs^  and  every  tMng  fettlecl 
betwixt  him  and-  Rinaldo,  be  fommoned  CoHmo  to 
apprat  before  the  SJgntory  •,  which  he  did^  trufling 
rather  to  his  own  innocence,  than  to  their  niepey  s 
though  bx:.  was  diOùaded  fro»  it  by.  nui>y.  Bue  h« 
...         .   WW 
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wu  hardly  goc  into  the  palace,  before  he  was  arrefted. 
Upon  which,  Rinaldo  inftantlj  fallicd  out  of  his. 
hoaSpy  wrtb  s  body  of  ^rmed  men,  and  all' the  reft  té 
the  party  at  hts  beds,  and  came  into  the  Piazza  \ 
«here  the  Stgmory  af&fnbled  the  people,  and  ap-. 
pointed  a  Balia,  confìfting  of  two  hundred  Citizens, 
to  reform  the  State.  The  firft  rfiing  that  was  debated, 
after  they  mectoconfidcrof  arefttrmarion,  was,  whe- 
ther Cofimo  fliould  be  put  to  death  or  not.  Some 
argued  for  it,  others  thought  banifhmcnt  foflScrent, 
and  many  fat  filent,  either  out  of  affcétion  to  him,  or 
fear  of  the  other  party  :  fo  that  in  fuch  a  dtvcrfity  of 
opinions',  nothing  was  determined  upon. 

Il»  the  turret  ef  the  p^acc  there  is  an  apartment, 
catted  Alberghetcino,  to  which  Cofìmó  was  com- 
Diitted  prHbner,  under  the  cuftody  of  Fredengo  Ma- 
lavohi.  From  this  place  he  could  hear  the  clamours 
of  the  armed  men  that  were  below  in  the  Piazza, 
and  frequent  outcries  for  a  Balia;  which  made  him 
apprehend  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  much  more, 
that  his  particular  enemies  would  take  fome  extra- 
ordinary method  to  difpatch-  him.  For  that  rcafon, 
be  would  cat'  no  meat  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  ex- 
cept a  mouthful  or  two  of  bread.  Of  which  Mala- 
volti  taking  notice,  addre0cd  himfelf  to  him  in  this 
manner  :  "  Whilft  you  arc  afraid  of  being  poifoned, 
you  will  ftarve  yourfelf  to  death,  to  my  great  dif.-  ' 
honour;  for  certainly  you  moft  hare  a  vile  opinion 
of  me,  to  fafpeft  I  would  be  concerned  in  fo  bafe  a 
deed.  In  my  opinion,  your  liie  is  not  in  any  danger, 
as  you  have  fo  many  friends  both  within  the  palace 
and  without  it  :  but  if  there  ia  any  fuch  deftgn-  in 
agitation,  you  may  affure  yourfelf  I  will  not  be  em- 
ployed a»  an  executioner,  nor  ever  ftain  my  hands 
with  the  blood  of  any  man,  much  lefs  yours,  who 
never  did  me  any  injury.  Take  courage  then,  eat 
your  meat,  and  keep  yourfelf  alive  for  the  good  of 
your  jfriends  and  your  country  :  and  that  you  may 
have  no  further  fufpicion  of  that  kind,  I  will  eat  with 
jwi  myielf." .  Upoo  tbu  encoiaragemcnt,  Cofimo  ern^ 
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braced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  acknowledging  his 
generoQty  and  gentleman-like  behaviour  in  the  mofl: 
diankful  manner,  and  afTuring  him,  he  would  amply 
rccompence  his  kindneflèS}  if  ever  fortune  ihould 
put  It  m  his  power  again  to  ibew  his  gratitude. 

His  apprehenfions  therefore  being  in  fome^tneafure 
cuieted,  and  his  fate  yet  undetermined  by  the  Balia, 
it  happened  that  Malavoiti,  to  entertain  his  prifoner, 
invited  one  Farganacclo  a  friend  of  the  Gonfalonier's, 
and  a  nun  of  humour  and  pleafantry,  to  fup  with  him. 
Upon  which,  after  fupper  was  almoft  over,  Cofimo 
hoping  to  make  fome  advantage  of  this  vifit  (as  he 
himfelf  was  well  acquainted  with  htm)  gave  a  hint  to 
Malavolti  to  leave  the  room>  who,  pretty  well  gueOing 
at  bis  intention,  immediately  went  out  co  order  fomc- 
tihing  that  was  wanting,  as  he  pretended.  When 
they  were  alone,  Cofimo  after  many  fair  words  and 
promifcs  of  a  greater  reward^  gave  his  gueft  a  draught 
Upon  the  Governor  of  St.  Mary's  new  Hofpital  for 
eleven  hundred  ducats,  defiring  him  to  k«ep  an  hun- 
dred himfelf,  and  to  prcfent  the  other  thoufand  to 
the  Gonfalonier,  from  whom,  he  faid,  be  fliould  be 
glad  to  receive  the  favour  of  a  vifit,  if  he  could  find 
#  proper  opportunity.  This  he  willingly  undertook 
to  perform,  and  gave  the  money  to  Bernardo,  who 
then  began  to  grow  cooler  and  more  moderate  in  tlie 
'  profecution  :  fo  that  after  all,  Colimo  was  only  ba- 
nilhed  to  Padua,  though'  Rinaldo  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  have  him  put  to  death.  Averardo  de* 
Medici  and  many  others  of  that  family  were  likewife 
banilbexl  at  the  ^me  time,  and  with  them  Puccio  and 
Giovanni  de'  Pucci.  And  to  keep  thofe  io  fiill 
greater  awe  that  feemed  diflatished  at  Cofimo's  exile, 
the  Balia  was  reduced  to  eight  (who  were  called  war- 
dens) and  the  Captain  of  the  people.  After  thels 
regulations,  Cofimo  was  brought  before  the  Signtory^ 
on  the  third  of  October  in  the  year  1433)  who  pro. 
nounced  the  fentence  of  baniihmenc  upon  him,  and 
exhorted  him  to  fubmit  to  it  with  patience,  left  he 
ftiould  provoke  them  to  proceed  with  grcjiter  rigour 
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boch  againfl:  his  perfon  and  eftate.  He  received  the 
fencence  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  affured 
them  he  would  ftay  with  concent  wherever  they  flu>uld 
be  pleafed  to  fend  him  ;  praying  them  however,  as 
they  had  fpared  his  life,  that  they  would  protei  his 
pcrfon,  fince  he  knew  there  were  fome  in  the  Palace 
that  thitftcd  after  his  blood.  He  then  took  his  leave 
of  tbcm  with  faying,  "  that  in  what  part  of  the  world 
Ibever  he  fhould  fojourn*  his  perfnn  and  fortune 
Ihould  always  be  at  the  fervice  of  the  Republic,  the 
People,,  and  the  Signiory."  In  aofwer  to  which,  the 
Gonfalonier  told  him  "  he  would  take  care  his  life 
fiiould  be  in  no  danger  i"  and  having  detained  him 
in  the  Palace  till  night,  he  then  condiifted  him  to 
bis  own  houfe  to  fup  with  him,  and  afterwards  or- 
dered a  patty  of  the  guards  to  efcort  him  to  the  con-^ 
fines  ot  the  Florentine  dominions.  Wherever  he 
came  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  pub- 
licly vifited  by  the  Venetians,  who  treated  him  not 
as  an  exile,  but  as  a  perfon  of  the  firQ  rank  and  con- 
(èquence  in  the  State. 

Florence  being,  thus  deprived  of  fo  great  a  man«' 
ajid  fo  univerfally  beloved,  both  parties  had  their  ap« 
prehenfions  :  Rinaldo  therefore,  who  faw  a  ftorm 
rifing,  refolved  not  to  be  wanting  cither  to  himfelf 
Or  his  friends:  and  having  called  feveral  of  them  to- 
gether, he  told  them,  they  bad  now  .ruined  them- 
Iclves,  as  they  would  foon  find,  beyond  all  redcmp- 
(ton,  by  giving  way  to  the  tears,  fupplications,  aod 
bribes  of  their  enemies,  not  forefeeing  that  it  would 
quickly  be  their  own  turn  to  weep  and  Implore  com* 
palTion  from  thofe  who  would  be  deaf  to  entreatief 
and  tears  :  that  they  would  be  forced  to  refund  the 
prioctpal  ifum  of  the  bribes  they  had  taken,  with  the 
heavy  tntereft  ef  tortures,  executions,  and  banifli- 
ments.  That  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
thtm  to  have  remained  content  in  their  former  cir- 
cumflanccs,  thap  to  fuFer  Cofimo  to  efcapc  with  lift, 
iind  leave  fo  many  of  hb  friends  in  Florence }  as  great 
IPfD  PVght  ei|b«  D^^i  to  be  provoked,  or,  if  they 
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afre',  to  be  entirely  crufiicd.  TTiarlie  Taw  no  renwdy 
Ijow  left  b«  to  collcft  their  ftrengtlr  and  fortify  them- 
fcWes  ;  that  fo^  when  their  enemies  ftionld  rife  upon 
ffiem  (which  vaa  daily  to  be  expefted)  they  might 
be  able  t*  clear  the  city  of  them  by  dine  of  force, 
lince,  it  fecmed,  rfiey  could  not  do  it  in  a  judiciary 
matmcT.  That  fiw  this  purpofe,  they  muft  endca- 
tour  to  regain  the  aflfcftions  of  the  Grandees  by  rc- 
ftoring  tbem  to  their  honours  and  authority  (as  he 
Jrad  often  advifcd)  and  to  ftretigthcn  themfclves  by 
iheir  afliftancc,  as  the  other  party  had  done  by  that 
erf  the  Plebeians.  That  by  fuch  a  junftion  they 
fijoold  confiderably  increafc  their  ftrength,  and  might 
polSbly  recover  their  former  power  and  reputation  ; 
but  if  this  laOl  a-nd  only  expedient  was  not  made  ufc; 
of,  he  knew  of  no  other,  for  his  part,  thif  couM 
prefervè  thenr,  and  indeed  the  Republic  irfcif,  fronr 
,  the  imminent  ruin  it  was  threatened  with  amidft  ft( 
inany  enemies."  In  anfwcr  to  this,  Marionto  BoJdo- 
Tinetti  feid,  *  that  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  the 
Grandees,  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be  iti- 
feppoitable:  and  that  it  would  be  madn/s  to  ruij 
headlong  in»  a  certain  and  flavifti  fubjeftion  to  them, 
^hen-  the  danger  that  was  apprehended  from  the  Pc- 
Ijeians'  might  only  be  imaginary."  Rinaldo- therefore 
ftcing  his  advice  rcjefted,  could-  nor  help  lamenting 
the  misfortunes  that  he  forefaw  were  going  -to  faH 
wpon'himfclf  and  his  party;  but' niodeftly  imputed 
them- rather  t»  the  malevoltnce  of  rhetr  deftSny,  thaii 
to'  the  blindnefe  and  pcrverfeneft  of  meti.  *  '  ■  ' 
'■  "Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  artd  do  marnirt 
of  proviQon  made  for  their  fecurity,  a  Wtter  was  in^ 
terceptcd  from  Agnolo  Acciaivdlr  to'  Colimo,  in 
which  he-  informed  him  of  the  good'  dii^ofitibn"  of 
the  Citizens  in  general  towards  htm,'  and  adv^ed  hini 
to  ftir  up  a  war  from  fome  quarter  or  otheri  and  tO 
make  Neri  di  Gino  his  friend;  as  he  thought  th6 
people  would  then  be  in  want  of  money  tc/'carry  it 
on>  and  finding  no  bodyelfe  thaf  was  able  to  Aipp]^ 
itiem»  they  would  naturally  cum  their  thoughts  upon 
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huOt  and  be  b  much  the  more  ioipacieot  for  his  rcf 
tura.  To  which  he  added,  *•  that  if  Neri  couJd  bf 
^ny  means  be  detached  from  Rinaldo,  his  par^ 
would  be  fo  much  weakened  that  it  would  not  be  ablf 
10  fupport  hira."  But  this  letter  falling  into  tiic  ' 
jjands  of  the  Magiltrates*  Agnolo  was  taken  into 
cufiodj,  aod  afterwards  brought  to  a  trial,  and  fenc 
into  baaiQiment  ;  which  in  fome  meafure  reibaioed 
the  ardour  of  thpli:  that  favoured  Cofuno. 

It  was  now  almoll  a  year  llnce  CoGmo  had  beeà 
baniflied;  and  at  the  end  of  Auguft  1434,  Niccoli 
ài  Cocco  was  djawn  Ganfalorìicr  ^for  the  cwo  nexf 
jnoDtbs,  and  widi  him  eight  new  Signiors,  all  friends 
to  Colimo  ;  at  w^iich  ìlinaldo  and  his  party  were  not 
a  little  alarmed.  And  as,  according  to  cuftom,  the 
new  Sigoiory  could  not  enter  upon  their  office  till 
three  days  after  they  were  drawn,  Rinaldo  once  more 
applied  to  the  other  chiefs  of  his  party,  and  repr»- 
fentcd  to  them  the  certainty  and  nearnefs  of  the  dan-  - 
ger  they  were  in,  and  that  there  was  no  refource  le& 
butto  take  arms  immediately  and  oblige  Donato  Vcl- 
luti,  who  was  then  Gonfalonier,  to  afiemble  the  pea-  . 
pie  in  the  Piazza,  to  appoint  another  Balia,  acd  de-  . 
pole  the  new  Signiory  :  after  which,  they  cnigbc  get 
others  drawn  more  fit  for  their  purpofe,  by  burning 
the  old  Imborfation,  and  making  a  frelh  one,  in 
which  the  purfes  might  be  filled  only  with  the  Baffles 
of  their  friends.  This  refolution  was  thought  proper 
and  abfolutcly  neceHary  by  many  (  and  by  others  too 
violent  and  odious.  Amongfl  thofe  that  disapproved 
.  it,  was  Palla  Strozzi*  a  man  of  a  peaceable  and  hu- 
mane difpoQtion,  and  rather  given  to  ftudy  than  in- 
clined to  coticern  himfelf  in  the  intrigues  of  faflion. 
He  laid,  "  that  alt  fchcmes  that  were  either  too  finely 
Ipun,  or  too  bold,  appeared  likely  to  fucceed  at  firft 
£ghc,  but  generally  proved  difficult  ìn  the  manage-^ 
ment,  and  pernicious  in  the  end.  That  he  thought 
the  fear  of  new  enemies  abroad  (as  the  Duke's  army 
'  was  then  in  Romagna  and  near  riieir  confines)  Qiould 
«nakc  the  Signiory  turn  their  attention  to  them,  ra- 
ther 
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ther  than  buff  thcmfelvcs  Ja  domcftic  feuds:  that 
Iiowever>  if  ihcy  fhould  actually  fee  anjr  fteps  takea 
to  raifc  a  commotion  (which  could  oot  well  be  with- 
out their  notice)  it  would  thtrn  be  time  enough  to 
.  take  arm!!,  and  make  fuch  regulations  as  HiOuld  fcem 
ticceflary  for  the  public  fafcty,  which  being  done  for 
their  own  defence,  would  alfo  occafion  Icfs  wonder 
and  difguil  amongft  the  people."  It  was  therefore 
refoived  to  let  the  new  Signiory  enter  peaceably  upon 
the  Magiftracy  ;  but  to  keep  a  ftrift  watch  upon  their 
conduct,  and  if  chey  fhould  attempt  any  thing  to 
the  prrjudice  of  their  party,  then  to  rife  ittimediatcljr 
and  alfemble  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pulinare  (a  place 
near  the  Palace)  from  whence  they  might  proceed  to 
a£t  as  occalion  fliould  require. 

With  this  refolution  they  parted  ;  and  the  new  Sig- 
niory  having  taken  poflcfTion  of  the  Palace,  the  Gon- 
falonier, to  birgin  his  office  with  fomc  aftion  that 
would  give  him  reputation  and  llrike  a  damp  into 
fuch  as  might  think  of  oppofing  him,  immediately 
committed  his  predeceflbr  Donato  Velluti  to  prifon, 
upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  embezzled  the  public 
money.  After  which,  he  began  to  found  the  reft  of 
his  aflbciates  about  Cofimo's  return  ;  and  fìnding  them 
well  difpofed  to  it,  he  communicated  their  defign  to 
thofc  that  were  reputed  the  Heads  of  the  Medici 
partyt  who  all  encouraging  him  to  attempt  it,  he 
cited  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  Ridolpho  Peruzzi,  aod 
Niccolo  Barbadort,  as  the  principals  of  the  other 
party,  to  appear  before  him.  But  Rinaldo  feeing 
there  was  no  more  time  now  to  be  loft,  inftesd  ^ 
obeying  the  citation,  rulhed  out  of  his  houfe  with  a 

frcat  number  of  armed  men,  and  was  inftandy  joined 
y  Peruzzi  and  Barbadori  with  feveral  other  Citizens 
and  many  difbanded  Soldiers  that  were  then  in  Flo- 
rence, and  drew  up  in  the  Piazza  of  Sc.  Pulinare,  as 
ihey  had  before  agreed.  And  though  Palla  Strozzi 
and  Giovanni  Guicciardini  had  aflembled  a  good 
many  men,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ùìr  out  of 
their  Louies;  upon  which,  Rinaldo  lent  to  haflea 

then 
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them  and  upbraid  their  tardinefs.  But  Guicciardini 
fent  him  word  back  again,  that  be  thought  he  fhould 
do  his  party  better  Service  by  ffaying  at  home  and 
preventing  his  brother  Pietro  from  going  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Signiory  :  and  Strozzi  after  many  prefling 
mefiages,  at  lall  came  to  St.  Pulinare  on  horfcback  ; 
but  with  only  two  attendants  on  foot,  and  aH  three 
without  aay  annsi  "When  Rinaldo  faw  him  come  in 
that  manner,  he  could  not  help  reproaching  him  bit- 
terly with  his  backwardnefs  to  join  his  friends;  as  he 
faid,  "  it  muft  be  owing  eithtr  to  perfidy  or  cowar- 
dice, the  very  appearance  of  both  which  ought  to  be 
moft  carefully  avoided  by  fuch  a  man  as  he  pretended 
to  be.  That  if  he  thought  to  efcape  death  or  exile, 
in  cafe  their  enemies  fhoula  get  the  upper  hand  of 
them,  by  not  fulfilling  his  engagement  with  his  party, 
he  would  find  himfelf  fatally  difappointcd.  That  for 
his  own  part,  let  what  would  happen,  lie  fhould  at 
lead  have  this  confolation,  that  he  had  done  his  duty, 
not  only  in  warning  them  bf  the  danger  before  hand, 
but  in  prefcribing  remedies  to  prevent  it,  and  laftly, 
by  behaving  himfelf  like  a  man  when  it  did  come: 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  and  his  trufty  companions 
muft  furely  refleft  with  horror,  that  they  had  be- 
trayed their  country  three  different  times  :  firft  in 
letting  Cofimo  efcape  -,  next,  in  not  li&ening  to  his 
advice  ■,  and  now,  in  not  fupporting  him  in  the  man* 
ncr  they  had  promifed."  To  this  Strozzi  muttered 
fomething  by  way  of  anfwer,  but  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  was  not  underftood  by  the  reft  ;  and  turnine 
his  horfe  about,  he  rode  directly  back  again  to  his 
own  houfe. 

The  Signiory  being  informed  that  Rinaldo  and  his 
party  had  taken  arms,  and  feeing  themfelves  unable 
to  make  head  againft  them,  cauled  the  doors  of  the 
Palace  to  be  barricadoed,  as  they  knew  not  what 
other  courfeto  take  in  fo  fudden  an  emergency.  But 
as  Rinaldo  ftaid  waiting  to  be  joined  by  others  who 
never  came  near  him,  inllead  of  advancing  imme- 
diately to  the  Piilace>  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  loft 

his 
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ìits  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Signiory  time  to  pro- 
vide for  their  defence.     Upon  which,  many  of  the 
Citizens  reforted  to  them,  and  adviled  them  in  the 
£rft  place  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the 
other  party  to  lay  down  their  arms.     They  fent  fuch 
.of  their  friends  therefore,  as  were  \ca&  obnoxious,  to 
Acquaint  Rinaldo  and  thofe  that  were  with  him,  "  that 
they  could  not  conceive  what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
commotion  ;   efficcially,  as  they  had  never  defigried 
to  do  them  any  injury  :  that  if  it  was  upon  Cofimo's 
account»  they  could  alTure  them  they  had  no  thoughts 
of  recalling  him  ì  for  which  they  would  give  them 
any  fecurity,    if  they  would  come  into  the  Palace) 
where  they  fhould  be  honourably  received^  and  have 
(atisfaAion  in  all  other  refpefts.**    Thefe  promifcs, 
however,  made  but  little  imprcflion  on  Rinaldo,  who 
iaid,  he  would  take  care  to  fccure  himfelf  by  turning 
them  all  out  of  their  offices,   and    then  the  State 
fliould  be  reformed  in  a  manner  that  would  be  more 
for  the  advantage  of  every  oiie^     But  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  any  deiign  fucceeds,  where  the  authority  of 
the  conductors  is  equal,  and  their  opinions  different 
Ridolpho  Peruzzi  replied,  "  that  for  his  part,  he  de- 
fircd  nothing  more  than  that  Cofimo  might  not  be 
fufiered  to  return  :  and  fince  that^ad  been  promifed, 
he  was  very  well  contented»  and  inflead  of  inOfting 
upon  any  thing  further,  which  might  involve  the  city 
in  blood  and  confuGon,  he  would  accept  of  thcia- 
vitation  which  the  Signiory  had  given  him  ;"  as  he 
immediately  did,  and  went  with  all  thofe  that  had 
followed  him,  direAIy  into  the  Palace,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received.     So  that  all  hope  of  fucccfs  being 
defeated  by  the  delay  of  Rinaldo  at  St.  Pulinare,  the 
puCllanimity  of  Stròzzi,  and  the  defcrtion  of  Peruzzi, 
the  reft  of  the  party  began   to  lofe  their  fpirits  and 
grew  much  cooler  in  the  undertaking  than  they  had 
been   at  firft  :    to   which  the  interpofition   of  the 
Pope's  authority   did    likewifc   very   much    contri' 
bute. 
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Eugenius  IV.  having  been  driven  out  of  Rome  bjr 
the  people,  was  then  at  Florence  *;  and  fecjng  thefc 
tumults,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  compofe  them,  if 
pofliblc.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent  Giovanni  Vitel- 
JeJchi,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Rinaldo,  to  deHre  he  might 
fpcak  with  him,  as  he  hoped  he  had  credit  and  au- 
thority enough  with  the  Signiory  to  procure  him  all 
icafgnable  fecufiiy  and  fatisfaftion,  without  efFufion 
of  bloody  or  prejudice  to  any  of  the  Citizens.  Upon, 
which  Rinaldo,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friend;  went 
with  all  his  followers  to  wait  upon  his  Holinefs  at  St. 
Maria  Novella,  where  he  at  that  time  refided.  After 
he  was  introduced  into  his  prefence,  the  Pope  in- 
formed him  that  the  Signiory  had  given  him  their 
"ìvord  that  all  diSerehces  Hiould  be  left  to  his  arbi- 

•  Piiilip,  bufce  of  Milan,  liavihe  mads  an  incurfion  into  the  Pope'i 
t'emtoriej,  the  (rivalry  *hicli  lie  lent  fliitliec,  were  commanded  by 
Piccolo  Fortebraccio,  (rtio  had  quitted  the  Pope'i  fcrvice  in  difguft  : 
for  nhen  be  demanded  hii  pay,  Eugeniiii  anfwered,  "  that  lie  ought 
to  think  himfelf  amply  paid  by  the  booty  he  had  amafled  in  plun- 
dering lèieral  tawni."  Exafperated  at  thii  anfiirer,  be  went  into  tha 
Duk«'«  fervice,  and  bein^  employed  by  bim  againft  thii  Pope,  he 
bade  fuch  dreadful  hafock  in  tlie  placei  adjacent  to  Rome,  that  the 
whole  City  was  in  the  urmoft  confteniation,  and  the  Pope  himfelf 
for  Tome  time  in  doubt  irhlther  to  retire.  The  people  reforted  to 
him  in  crowds,  to  complain  of  the  lolTei  they  had  juftaintd  i  but,  aa 
he  nas  then  in  an  it!  Date  of  btakh,  and  did  not  know  which  way  ta 
turn  hirardf,  he  referred  them  to  the  Cardinal  bii  Nephew  and  HigU- 
charaberlain,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  man,  who  ufed  [o  Ihuffle 
OlF  the  complaints  of  ihe  people  wMo  had  loft  their  cailte  (:is  Pla- 
tina faji  in  the  life  of  Etigeiiius)  with  thii  imfwer,  "  Vou  really  fee 
too  great  a  value  upon  yourealtlej  the  Venetians  live  much  more 
gen  tcely  without  fuch  encumbrances"  "  Eoi  nlmian)  fpem  in  pe- 
coribui  collocane  ;  Venccos  (jiiideni  line  gregihui  tc  jumentit  longs 
nritaninrem  vilarn  ducere."  At  which  they  were  fo  enraged,  that 
tfaey  cried  ou'.  To  arms  !  Liberty,  Liberty  I  and  not  only  removed 
all  the  migiflrate;  from  their  empioymenrs,  who  bad  been  appointed 
by  Eugenius,  but  created  others  in  their  room,  and  feized  upon  the 
Cii-dinal  hi;  Nepbei^.     Tlie  Pope  being  reduced  to  fuch  extremities, 

SHI  on  tlie  habit  of  a  monk,  and  went  on  board  a  bark,  in  order  to 
y  to  Ofiia,  where  he  arrived  fafe,  notwiihftanding  the  vollic)  of 
fione*  and  arrows  that  were  difcharged  at  the  vcITel  as  it  fell  down 
the  river.  From  Odia  he  went  to  Florence,  and  reildcd  there  Tome 
time.  Bui  the  Romani  did  not  long  enjoy  thi*  lihetry  ;  for  the  Pope'» 
authority  w»  reftored  at  Rome  in  hi*  abfence  by  John  Vitellefchi, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandrii,  who  proceeded  with  great  fcvciic  agaiult 
the  macioeers. 
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tration,  and  that  every  thing  (hould  be  fettled  to  hi» 
own  fatisfaflion,  as  foon  as  he  and  his  party  had  laid 
down  their  arms.  Rinaldo  therefore,  feeing  the  cold- 
nefs  of  Strozzi  and  the  levity  of  Peruzzi,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  refuge  left,  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Pope,  whole  authority  he  thought  was 
fufficient  to  fecure  and  defend  him.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  Pope  ordered  Niccolo  Barbadori,  and 
the  others  that  were  waiting  for  him  without  doors, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  Rinaldo  would  remairt 
«ith  htm  till  he  had  made  terms  for  them  with  the 
Signiory  :  upon  which,  they  difperfcd,  and  every 
man  returned  to  his  own  houfe. 

As  foon  as  the  Signiory  faw  their  adverfaries  dif- 
armed,  they  began  to  treat  with  them  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fcnt 
privately  into  the  mountains  of  Piftoia  for  a  body  of 
foot  foldiers,  which,  being  joined  by  all  the  horfe 
they  had  in  the  adjacent  territories,  were  brought  ìnta 
Florence  by  night  j  and  having  taken  pofleflion  of  all 
the  paffes  and  ftron^  places  in  the  city,  they  called 
the  people  together  m  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace, 
and  appointed  a  new  Balìa,  which  at  their  firft  meet- 
ing recalled  Cofimo,  and  all  the  other  Citizens  that 
had  been  banifhed  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  not  only  fent  Rinaldo,  Peruzzi,  Barbadori,  and 
Strozzi  into  banilhment,  but  fiich  numbers  of  others, 
that  mofl;  parts  of  Italy,  and  fome  other  countries^ 
«ere  crowded  with  them,  (o  the  gieat  impoverilhmcnt 
of  Florence  both  in  regard  to  its  wealth,  its  inhabit' 
«nts,  its  trade  and  manufaftureS.  But  the  Pope  fee- 
ing  that  party  entirely  ruined  and  diSipated>  whicK 
had  confented  to  lay  dowti  their  arms  apon  his  af- 
furanccs  and  JntercefTion,  was  exceedingly  enraged; 
Jamenting  with  Rinaldo  the  grievous  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  him  throi>gh  his  means,  and  in  violation 
of  the  moft  folemn  tngagemcnts  :  exhorting  him  how- 
ever, to  patience  under  his  fufferings,  and  to  hope 
for  a  fpecdy  change  in  his  favour,  from  the  incon- 
fiaocy  of  tortane.    Rinaldo  made  anfwer  in  a  few 
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words,  "  that  the  little  regard  his  friends  had  paid 
to  his  aclvicr,  and  the  too  great  confidence  he  had 
put-in  his  Holincfs,  had  been  theruin  both  of  him- 
iclf  and  his  party  :  but  that  indeed,  he  ouglu  to  CDn- 
idcmn  himlclt'  rather  than  any  other  perfon,  for  fool- 
iihly  imagining  that  a  man,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  own  Country,  (liould  have  intercft  enough  to 
protect  another  any  where  clfe.  That  he  was  no 
ilranger  to  tlicvicifiltiides  of  fortune,  and  as  he  had 
Jiever  been  elated  with  profperity,  he  Ihould  not  be 
dejcfted  in  adverficy  ;  lince  he  knew  that  when  it 
*as  her  humour,  Ihc  would  favour  him  again  with 
her  fmiles.  But  if  the  Ihould  no:,  it  would  give 
him  no  great  degree  of  regret  to  be  banifhed  a 
city  where  private  men  had  more  autliority  than  the 
Laws  :  for  any  Country  was  certainly  more  defirable, 
where  a  man  could  enjoy  his  property  and  truH:  to 
his  friends»  than  that  where  the  one  was  fo  caCily 
•taken  away,  and  the  other  always  deferred  him,  oat 
of  fear  and  mean  felf-intereft,  in  the  day  of  diilrefs. 
That  all  wiTe  and  good  men  thought  it  more  grievous 
to  be  fpeftators  of  the  calamities  of  their  Country, 
than  to  hear  of  them  at  a  diftancc;  and  more  ho- 
nourable ro  be  an  honefl:  exile  than  an  abjcft  flave." 
■After. which,  he  turned  himfelf  about,  and  leaving 
the  Pope  -with  great  contempt  and  indignation,  he 
werti  into  baniflimcnt  -,  cften  beWailing  his  ov/n  crc- 
idultty,  as  well  as  the  bafenefs  of  his  friends,  and 
their  bHndirefs  in  rejecting  his  counfels.  Cofimo, 
oh  ttie  other  hand,  having  notice  that  he  was  at  11- 
t»erty  to  come  home  again,  immediately  rcpair- 
"ed  to  Florence:  and  it  has  feldom  happened 'that 
any  commander,  though  returning  in  triumph  from 
tome  extraordinary  Viftory,  was  received  with  fuch 
acclamations  and  univcrfal  joy,  as  Cofimo  was  at  his 
retorn  from  -baniftimcnt  by  his  fcliow  Citizens,  -who 
ran  in  multitudes  to  meet  him,  and  lali^ttd  bim'with 
«ne  voice,  the  Benefaller  cf  the  People,  a?7d  ibe  Father 
•/  èis  Country. 

END   OF   THE    FOURTH  BOOK. 
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ì'èe  foldiery  cf  Italy  divided  itUe  twepartUs,  under  Catta 
f  ranci/co  Sforza  and  Niccolo  Foriebraccio.  Tbe  DiAt 
ef  Milan  premi/ti  bis  Daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
formtr.  Rome  is  ajfaulled  by  Sforza^  and  la  Marea 
(f  Ancona  invaded  by  Fortehraccie.  Pope  E^enius  IV,- 
makes  an  igneminieus  peace  with  Sforzay  end  being 
driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  inhabitants,  flies  to  Florence, 
A  war  in  Romagna  betitixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  on  one 
fide  \  and  the  Venetiansy  the  Florentines^  and  the  Tope,, 
en  the  other  ;  who  enter  into  a  league  againjt  the  Date. 
Sforza  commands  the  forces  of  the  league  ;  and.  Pied' 
vino  thofe  of  the  Duke.  A  new  government  in  Flo- 
rence, their  ftvere  proceedings.  Alfhonfo  of  Arragmi 
attempts  to  make  bimfelf  King  of  Naples.  His  fleet  is 
defeated  by  the  Genoeje,  and  be  bimfelf  taken  prifoner 
end  brought  to  the  Duke  ef  Milan.  The  authority  of 
the  Doge  in  Genoa.  Francifco  Spinolg  having  betrayed 
that  City  into  the  bands  of  the  DukCy  repents  of  it, 
and  is  the  author  ef  recovering  its  liberty.  Rinaldo 
degli  AlbizPs  Jpeecb  to  the  Duke,  ptrfuading  him  ia 
make  war  upon  the  Flerentirust  which  he  dm.  His 
General  Fittitàno  tommits  terrible  revi^  ia  that 
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■territories^  and  takes  up  bis  quarters  at  Lucca,  to  the 
great  offence  of  the  Florentines.  Count  Sforza  gives 
him  battUt  defeats  his  forces^  and  lays  wajie  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Luctbefe,  ^be  fpeecb  if  a  Citizen  of  Luc- 
ca to  animate  the  inhabitants  of  that  City  to  defend  them- 
fetvei  againft  the  Florentines.  Count  Sferza  is  made 
Generai  of  the  League.  The  Venetians  are  jealous  of. 
bis  proceedings.  The  dijputes  betwixt  them  about  his 
paffing  the  Po.  He  leaves  thsir  Jervict  and  retires  into 
^'ufcairy.  A  quarrel  betwixt  the  Pope  and  Count 
Poppi  accommodated  by  the  Florentines.  A  contrtivtrfy 
betwixt  the  Greek  atid  Roman  Churches^  determined  at 
■  Florence  by  the  fubmijjion  of  the  former.  3'be  Pope  de- 
ludedy  and  bis  territories  invaded  by  Piccinino,  who 
takes  all  the  towns  in  Remagna  from  him.  Count  Sforza 
tameftly  perfuaded  by  the  Florentines  net  to  defert  tbt 
Venetians.,  at  loft  confents  to  pafs  the  Pe.  jVjr/  Cap- 
font's  fpeeth  to  the  Venetian  Senate.  Count  Sferza 
makes  an  unexpected  march  and  relieves  VeronOt  which 
was  befieged  by  the  Duke's  forces.  He  attempts  to  re- 
lieve Brefcia  alfo.  Piccinino  defeats  and  takes  moft  of 
the  Venetian  galiies  upon  the  Lake  di  Garda.  One  part 
ef  his  army  is  worfied  by  Count  Sforza,  and  be  him- 
felf  efcapes  in  aftrange  manner  to  the  other.  He  fur- 
prizes  Verona^  tobicb  is  recovered  by  the  Count.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  is  encouraged  by  Piccinine  and  the  FI9- 
Tfntine  Exiles  to  invade  Tufcany.  ^be  Patriarch  if 
Alexandria,  General  ef  the  Pope's  farces.  His  cba- 
raSer.  He  is  fufpeSed  of  endeavestrir^  to  betray  the 
Pope:  is  committed  to  prifen,  and  dies  there.  Dif- 
ferences betwixt  the  Venetians  and  Count  Sforza  about 
relieving  Brefcia,  adjujted  at  Ufi  to  his  fatisfaBien. 
^be  Duke  ef  MrlaiCs  forces  invade  Tufcany,  under  the 
command  of  Piccinino,  who  plunders  tbt  lenitories  of 
the  Florentines,  and  takes  feveral  iowfu  and  cafiles  from 
them,  'the  cowardice  of  Oriandini.  Count  Poppi  re- 
volts from  thè  Florentines.  The  Duke's  army  is  de- 
feated in  Lembardy,  and  Brefcia  relieved  by  Sferza.  A 
remarkable  battle  at  Angbiari,  in  which  Piccinine  is 
routed  by  the  fortes  of  the  FJereniineSt  iti  eer^unSion 
y  J  witb 
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•   wilh  lix/e  af  the  Pepe.  ■  Pifpi  is.  hs^eged  and  takeiL, 

Count  Pcppi's  aJdrefs  tp  the  Florentine  CoTnmiJfaries 

upon  that    occafion.     Neri    Cappcni's  aajiver.-   1b( 

Count  is  Jiripped  ef  bis  dominicnsfor  bis  perfidy. 

IN  the  changes  that  arc  incident  to  all  governments, 
they  often  degenerate  into  anarchy  and  confufion  ; 
and  from  thence  emerge  again  to  good  order  and  re- 
gularity. For  lìnee  it  is  ordained  by  Providence  that 
there  Ihould  be  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  in  the  things 
of  this  world  ;  as  fuon  as  they  arrive  at  iheir  uimolt 
perfcdion,  and  can  afcend  na  higher,  they  mult  of 
neceOiiy  decline:  and  on  tlic  other  hand,  when  they 
have  fallen,  through  any  dilordcr,  to  the  lowcll  de- 
gree that  is  poHible,  and  can  finlc  no  lower,  they  be- 
gin to  rife  again.  And  ihus  there  Is  a  conftant  fuc- 
ocflion  of  prolperity  and  adverfuy  in  all  human  af- 
fairs. Virtue  is  the  mother  of  peace  ;  peac«  pro- 
duces idlenefs  ;  idlencfs,  contention  and  aiifrule  ;  and 
from  thence  proceed  ruin- and  confufion.  This  oc- 
cafions  reformation  and  better  laws  ;  good  laws  make 
men  virtuous;  and- public  virtue  is  always  attended 
with  glory  and  fucccfs.  It  has  therefore  been  well 
remarked,  that  arms  are  prior  to  letters,  and  that  in 
new  States  and  governments  there  always  have  been 
warriors  and  foMiers,  before  the  rife  of  Scholars  and 
■Philofophers.  But  the  former  being  once  fecurcly 
eftablilhed  in  their  dominion  by  dint  of  arms,  have 
'generally  encouraged  the  ftddy  of  Letters,  as  an  ho- 
jiourable  relaxation  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  moll 
likely  method  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  men  inured  to 
war.  And  it  is  certain  that  indolence  and-cScminacy 
cannpt  be  introduced  into  nny  ftate  in  a  more  fpc- 
cious  and  dangerous  difguife.  Of  which,  Catothc 
Cenfor  fecmed  toije  fo  well  apprized,  that  when  he 
faw  the  Roman  youth  eagerly  liftcning  to  the  Lec- 
tures and  philofophical  difcourfes  of  Diogenes  and 
Carneades,  (who, were  fent  Ambaffadors  from  Athens 
to' the  Senate  of  Rome)  and  confidered  the  prejudice 
which  the  ComtnonweaUh  might  receive  from  fu/- 
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fering  its  fubjefls  to  employ  themftlves  in  thofe  fye- 
tculuWe  matters,  he  procured  9  law  to  be  paflcd, 
that  no  Philofopher  fliould  be  permitted  to  cotne  into 
that  city.  Thefe  and  other  fiich  cauiès  fometimcs 
bring  States  to  the  brink  of  ruin  :  but  when  they  are 
at  the  lowed  ebb,  and  grown  wifer  by  their  fall,  they 
frequently  recover  their  ftrcjigth,'  as  we  have  already 
(aid,  by  making  new  laws  and  tnftitutÌQos  ;  unleb 
they  are  either  totally  overwhel^med,  or  prevented  by 
fame  forcible  aod  extraordinary  means. 

Such  were  the  Viciflitudes  that  Italy  experienced  ; 
firft,  under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  Tufcans  i 
and  then,  under  that  of  the  Roinans  ;  fomctimJcs 
^ouriHiing  and  powerful,  and  fometimcs  reduced  to 
jnifery  and  diftrefs.  And  though  no  fabrlck  was  a^ 
tcrwards  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, that  could  in  anywife  pretend  to  vie  with  it  ia 
tts  ancient  fpleodor,  (which  yet  might  have  been  ef- 
fefted  by  a  brave  and  wife  Prince)  there  arofe  fi'cli 
a  fpirit,.  however,  in.  fome  of  the  new  States  and  ci- 
ties that  were  founded  upon  thofc  ruins,  that  if  no 
one  of  them  ufurped  a  Dominion  over  all  the  refì,  they 
peverthelefs  were  at  firft  fo  well  governed  and  united 
^mongft  themfclves,  that  they  delivered  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Barbarians,  and  defended  it  for  a 
while  againli  any  further  invalions.  Amongft  thelc 
States,  the  Florentines  (notwith^anding  their  terri- 
tory was  of  Icfs  extent)  were  not  inferior  to  any  other 
jCither  in  power  or  authority  :  on  the  contrary,  as  thejf 
were  fituatcd  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  exceeding  opu- 
lent, and  ready  to  u^rn  their  arms  to  any  fide,  tney 
net  only  bravely  fupported  Cuch  wars  as  were  waged 
■againft  themfelves,  but  generally  threw  the  victory 
into  the  fcale  of  tjiofe  allies  with  whom  they  thought 
fit  to  confederate.  From  the  warlike  difpofuion  of 
thefe  new  States,  |t  was  not  pofTible  indeed  that  they 
ihquld.  long  continue  at  peace  together;  but  their 
Vvaf^  we're  not  attended  with  much  danger.  For  as 
thofe  times  cannot  properly  be  called  peaceable,  when 
jhey  flood  ready  armed  and  watching  all  opportu- 
U  4  jiitles 
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niiiea  to  attack  each  other;  To  neither  does  that  de* 
ferve  the  name  of  war,  in  whichno  men  were  killed, 
no  towns  were  fackcd,  nor  any  State  was  fubvened  : 
their  enterprizes  being  conduced'  in  fo  feeble  a  man- 
ner,  that  they  were  commei^ced  without  fe&r,  carried 
on  without  peril,  and  ended,  for  the  moft  part,  with- 
out any  maicrial  lofs  on  either  (ids.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs  that  all  nfiartial  arddur,  which  in  other 
countries  is  fonictimes  damped  and  abated  indeed  by 
a  long  interval  of  peace,  was  at  laft'  ucterly  extin-  < 
guifhcd  amongO:  the  Italians,  even  in  the  midd  of 
wars  ;  by'the  bafe  and  fpiritlefs  manntr  in 'which  thcjr 
were  profecuted  j  as  will  plainly  appear  in  the  courfc 
of  thofe  that  happened  betwixt  the  years  143+  and 
1494  r  wherein  we  Oiall  fee  a  new  inlet  opened 
to  the  incurfions  of  •  Barbarians,  and  Italy  once  more 
become  fubjeft  to  their  yoke.  And  though  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Princes  both  at  home  and  abroad  during 
this  period,  may  not  fill  the  reader  with  fo  much  ad^ 
miration  of  their  magnanimity,  as  the  noble  exploits 
that  were  performed  in  ancient  times  j  yet  it  may 
occalion  no  lefs  wonder,  when  he  fees  how  many 
brave  people  were  bridled  and  kept  in  fubjeiftion  by 
dint  of  arms  fo  weakly  and  pitifully  conduced; 
And  if  in  the  account  of  "that  corrupted  age  he 
ftiill  find  neither  valour  in  the  foldiers,  nor  Jkill  in 
the  commanders,  -f-  nor  any  love  of  their  country 

■  •  The  Italiani  «re  pleafed  to  beftow  this  name,  not  only  upon  the 
Gotbiind  Vandals,  and  Aich  oilier  noithcrn  natiom  ai  are  parti, 
ciliari/  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  lirli  book  of  tlii«  liiftorya 
but  upon  all  Tramonta) nei,  or  people  that  live  on  the  other  Hdeof  the 
yUpt.    The  French,  Spaniard»  ani  Germans  are  here  mennt. 

t  Thefe  OiAltitri,  or  pitiful  Comnutniitn,  a,  M.tcMavel  jnftly  calli 
them  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  book  of  thi»  liiftory,  were  com- 
nonly  either  younger  biotbers  and  foldier»  of  fortune  that  had  no- 
thing  to  truft  to  but  tlie  profellioii  of  arma  )  or  rebela  and  outlaos  or 
traitors,  nho  having  colle^ijd  a  parcel  of  Banditti  Jn  it  dcrperaic  cir- 
cumilancei  as  theni<e1««),  ufed  to  hire  oat  their  fervice,  fometimes  to 
onestate,  and  fometinies  to  another,  (aj  belt  fuited  their  own  in. 
tereft)  to  ligbt  their  battles.  So  that  their  maceri  were  lite'.y  to  b« 
*nely  ferved  ;  as  indeed  they  often  weL-e.  For  upon  any  liiile  d'lf- 
(oft,,  oroderof  higherpay,  iheyalvraysdeferted  them  and  went  over 
to  the  enemy.    They  had  at  that  time,  u  Mocluavel  lays,  lejtu^ 

''■■■'  .  "lefl 
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'left  in  the  Citizens,  he  may  obferve  however,  what 
little  fhifts  and  tricks,  and  low  artifices,  both  the 
Princes  and  Commanders  and  governors  of  Common- 
wealths then  made  ufe  of  to  maintain  a  re|]utatÌQn 
which  they  did  not  deferve.  And  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  of  equal  utility  with  reading  ancient  hldory  :  for 
as  the  great  examples  that  occur  in  one  will  naturally 
infpire  generous  minds  with  a  defire  to  iminte  them  ; 
*fo  the  other  may  ferve  (o  excite  their  abhorrence  and 
difdain. 

Italy  therefore  was  reduced  to  fuch  9  condition  by 
thofe  who  governed  it,  that  a  Peace  was  no  fooner 
agreed  to  by  the  contending  Princes,  but  (t  was  pre- 
fently  dìftùrbed  again  by  the  foldiers  who  ftill  con- 
tinued in  arms  :  lo  that  they  neither  gained  any  glory 
"by  thcii-  wars,  nor  tranquillity  by  a  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, after' a  peace  was  concluded  betwi^tt  the  Duke 
bf  Milan  and  the  League  in  the  year  1433,  the  fol- 
dicry  being  difconccnted  at  it,  rcfolved  to  turn  their 
arms  againfl.  the  Church.  They  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  Bracccfcan  and  the  Sfor- 

tlieir  manner  of  making  war  to  a  Tort  of  a  trade  or  Tyftem  i  and  thoft 
ibaE  em)i1ofc(l  tbem  were  fare  *o  be  lófrri  in  the  end,  even  if  ihej 
were  TÌftorìtHii  i  whilft  tbeir  Condouiei'i  always  took  care  to  Tecure 
fonie  part  at' leali  of  the  bone  in  difpute  for  their  own  (hare,  either 
by  making^themrelvet  arbitralora,  or  tbrearening  upon  one  fri  volo  u* 
excufeorother.-to  go  over  to  the  enemy  and  leave  their  mafteri  dit 
«rraed,  Thefe  hirelings  generally  gave  tliemrelAi  terrible  namei  tp 
infpire  th^'totmy  with  fear,  one  calling  himfeif  Havock,  another 
Hamfiringtr,  aird  a  third  Fortebraeeio  or  Strong  Arm,  whichlaftbat 
been  adopted  aniongft  the  French  under  the  name  of  Fierbrati  an^ 
bythcEiielilh  under  that  of  Armltront. .  They  made  but  1itt^e  ac- 
count of  Infantry  in  thofe  timei,  and  Teldom  ultd  any  artillery  in 
their  field  cngagcmcnti.  They  were  afraid  of  lofing  their  men.  For 
Which  reafon  tliey  endeavoured  to  bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  weight 
of  their  gen*  d'  armes  or  heavy  armed  horfe,  and  did  not  often  corao 
to  blows.  .  Tbofe  iliBt  were  driven  out  of  the  lield  were  faid  to  be 
ranquiOied.:  There  was  more  blood  Ifaed  in  private  quairela  and 
conipiracies  than  in  battles.  For  ai  their  horlemen  v/rre  nil  coveied 
with  armour,  it  lometimei  happened  that  not  fo  much  ai  one  man 
wat  killed  on  eiiher  fide,  and  fametiniei  not  above  two  or  three  at 
the  molt,  in  an  engagement  that  hlted  feveral  hours  ;  and  thole  too 
by  being  thrown  from  their  horfcs  and  trampled  to  death.  Tbii 
Drange  account  of  the  military  prowela  of  that  a^e,  it  however  very 
far  from  fupporting  what  the  Hiftorianjuft  before  mtimatet  refpefting 
tht  power,  autliority,  and  fpirit  of  the  Ftorentlnet.  -'    '" 

cefcaa  : 
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cefcan:  Count  Francifco  Sforza  being  Head  of  the 
one,  Niccolo  Piccinino  and  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  the 
Chiefs  of  the  other.     To  tht-fe  two  parties  all  the 
rqft  of  the  foldiers  in  Italy  then  joined  ihemfclvcs. 
But  the  iiforcefcan  was   in  the  greater  credit,  both 
.oa  account  of  Francifco's  valour,  and  the  promifc 
that  the  Duke  of  iV^ilaii  had  made  of  giving  him  his 
natural  daughter  Madonna  Bianca  in  marriage  j  the 
profpeft  of  which  alliance  gained  him  very  great  re-j» 
putation.     Both  the  patties,  however,  wiien  they  fa* 
a  peace  conduced  in  Lombardy,    immediately  fell 
upoD  Pope  Eugenius,  though  for  different  reafons. 
Fortebraccio  did   it  in  coniequence  of  the  ancient 
enmity  chat  Braccio  da. Montone  had  ever  profeScd 
Againlt  the  Popes  ;  but  the  Count  out  of  ambition 
algne.     The  former  therefore  btot  his  forces  imme- 
diately againft  Romei,  and  the  latter  poITeffed  him- 
fclf  of  la  Marca  d*  Ancona  :  fo  that  the  Romans  it} 
.order  to  avoid  a  war,  were  obliged  to  force  Eugenius 
out  of  the  city,  who  made  his  efcape  from  the  enemy 
with  much  difficulty  and  fled  to  P'lorence.     Upoq 
his  arrival  there,  feeing  the  danger  lie  was  in,  and 
«hat  none  of  thofe  States  which  had  Utcly  been  fo  for- 
ward to  lay  down    their  arms,    now  cared  to  take 
them  up  again  merely  to  fupport  his  caufe,  he  came 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Count  and  ceded  the  ter- 
titory  of  la  Marca  to  him  ■,  though  the  Count  had 
not  only  feized  upon  it  before  without  any  manner  of 
claim,   but  treated  him  with  the  utmoft  infoleoce. 
For  in  the  tetters  which  he  wrote  to  his  correfpon- 
dents,  he  dated  them  in  Latin  (according  to  the  cufiom 
of  the  Italians  *  Ex  Girifalco  nrftro  Firmano,  imila 
Petre  Cp"  Paula;  '  From  Girifalco  near  Fermo,  where 
I  rcfidc  at  prefent  in  fpite  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.* 
He  was  not  content  with  this  cefllon  however,  biic 
ìnfìftcd  upon  being  created  f  Gonfalonier    of    the 

•  Gin/ti/1-0  or  Cir/À/i-o  in  the  Italian  IJ^niliM  n  Tort  of  aHa«k(3l>«l 
■  Gerfalcon  :  but  bciel  fuppofcit  ii  the  name  of  ii  place. 

+  The  Gonfalonier  or  Standard -bearer  of  the  Church  natan  offietr 
created  bj'ihePoi)es  to  eundua  th«ir  fore»  and  protcfl  them  agùol 
the  Emperor,  afle^jliey  had  ufurped  bit  authorjiy  at  Rome 
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Church,  which  was  likcwife  granted  ;  as  the  Pope,  ìc 
fcems,  prefcred  an  ignominious  peace  10  a  dangerou» 
war.  Upon  thcfc  ccnipliances,  the  Counc  toolc  part 
iftith  his  Holinefs  and  made  war  upon  FortebraccÌQ 
with  various  fuccefs,  for  the  fpace  of  fcveral  months, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Church  ;  but  always  witk 
much  prejudice  to  the  Pope  and  his  fubjctìs  (which 
fide  focvcr  prevailed)  and  advantage  to  thofe  that  con- 
dufled  the  war.  At  lafl,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
puke  of  Milan,  a  fojc  of  truce  was  agreed  to  be- 
twixt ihofc  two  Chiefs  ;  by  which  they  both  became 
inafters  of  feveral  towns  chat  belonged  to  the  Church. 
This  war  was  hardly  extinguiQicd  at  Rome,  whea 
another  was  kindled  iri  Romagna  by  BatciRa  Canneto^ 
who  having  killed  fome  of  the  family  of  the  Grifoni 
at  Bologna,  had  driven  the  Pope's  Governor,  and 
ibtne  others  whom  he  fufpefted  to  be  his  enemies,  out 
jof  that  city.  And  in  order  to  keep  forcible  poflèf- 
iìon  of  it,  he  applied  for  aid  to  Duke  Philip;  whilfl: 
the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  foliicited  the  affiftanw 
of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover it:  and  each  party  being  furniflied  with  fup- 
plies,  two  powerful  armies  foon  appeared  in  Roniag-  , 
iia-,  the  Duke's  forces  being  commanded  by  Niccolo 
Piccinino,  and  thofe  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines 
by  Gattamelata  and  Niccolo  da  Tolentino.  Not  far 
from  Imola  they  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  defeated  ;  and 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino  being  taken  prifoner,  was  fent 
to  the  Duke  at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days 
.  after  his  arrival,  either  by  poilbn,  or  out  of  morii- 
Bcacion  at  his  difgrace.  '1  he  Duke  however,  not 
ptjrfuing  his  advantage,  either  bccaufe  his  finances 
were  too  much  exhaofted  by  the  late  wars,  or  that 
he  thought  the  league  would  remain  quiet  after  fuch 
an  overthrow,  gave  the  Pope  and  his  confederates 
time  to  recover  their  fpirits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  appointed  Count  Sforza  their  General,  in  order 
,  to  drive  Fortebraccio  out  of  the  terriiorie»  of  the 
Church  if  polBble,  apd  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which 

had 
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had  been  commenced  in  favour  of  his  Holincis,  The 
Romans  therefore  feeing  the  Pope  once  more  in  the 
field  with  frefli  recruits,  endeavoured  to  make  their 
peace  with  him  ;  which  being  cBedted,  they  fubmittcd 
CO  receive  a  commiflary  whom  he  fcnt  ro  Rome. 
Amongft  other  places  which  Foncbraccio  had  fcizcd 
upon,  were  Tivoli,  Montcfiafconi,  and  the  cities  of 
CafteHo  and  Afcefi  ;  into  the  latter  of  which  h:  had 
retired  when  be  found  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
the  field.  But  being  befieged  there  by  the  Count 
for  a  long  time,  for  he  made  a  brave  defence,  the 
Duke  began  to  perceive  that  it  behoved  him  either 
to  prevent  the  Allies  from  making  themfelvcs  maf- 
ter«  of  that  pince,  or  to  provide  for  his  own  fccu- 
rity,  in  cafe  it  Qioujd  fall  into  their  hands.  To  make 
fuch  a  diverGon  therefore  as  might  oblige  the  Count 
to  raifc  the  iiege,  he  ordered  Piccinino  to  force  Ms 
'«ay,  if  he  could,  through  Romagna  intoTufcany: 
and  the  Allies  judging  it  more  neceflary  to  defend 
Tufcany,  than  to  reduce'  Afcefi,  fcnt  inftrudions  to 
the  Count  to  oppofc  his  pafTage  through  that  pro* 
vince,  though  he  had  then  advanced  with  his  army 
as  far  as  Furli.  The  Count,  on  theother  hand,  hav- 
ing raifed  the  ficge,  marched  with  his  forces  dircftiy 
to  Cefena,  leaving  the  management  of  the  war  in  la 
Marca,  and  the  defence  of  his  polfeflions  to  the  care 
of  his  Brother  Lione.  But  whilft  Piccinino  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  force  a  paflage  into  Tufcany,  and 
the  Count  to  prevent  it,  Fortebraccio  boldly  attacked 
Lione,  and  not  only  took  him  prifoner  but  difperfcd 
his  army;  and,  purfuing  his  vidory  with  the  fame 
rapidity,  took  and  plundered  feveral  towns  in  la 
Marca  :  a(  which  the  Count  was  not  a  little  cha- 
grined, as  he  thought  hefhould'how  lore  all  he  had 
fo  lately  acquired.  Upon  which  account,  he  left  part 
of  his  army  to  hold  Piccinino  at  bay,  and  advanced 
with  the  reft  againft  Fortebraccio,  whom  he  brought 
to  an  engagement 'i  in  which  the  latter  being  routet] 
'  and  taken  prifoner,  died  not  long  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  rectived  in  the  battle.    By  this  Viftory  the 
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Pope  regained  all  the  territories  that  Fortcbraccio 
)iad  taken  from  him,  and  forced  the  Duke  of  Milan 
to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  was  ai  lalt  concluded  by 
the  meditation  of  Niccolo  d'  Efti  Marquis  of  Fer- 
rara: and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  towns  that  had 
been  feized  upon  by  the  Duke  in  Romagna,  fhould 
be  rcftored  to  the  Church,  and  bis  forces  withdrawn 
into  Lombardy.  Thefe  conditions  being  complied 
with,  Battitla  da  Canneto,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
himfclf  in  pofTcflìon  of  Bologna  by  his  own  ftrengttt 
(as  it  generally  happens  to  thofe  that  depend  upon 
the  power  of  others  to  fupport  them  in  their  ufur- 
pations)  was  forced  to  fly  from  thence  and  leave  the 
city  open  to  Antonio  BentivogH,  the  former  Gover- 
nor, who  immediately  returned  thither. 

Thefe  things  happened  during  the  exile  of  Cofimo 
de'  Medici  -,  at  whole  return,  thofe  Citizens  that  had 
been  his  chief  friends,  and  foine  others  who  had 
been  injured  andoppreOèd  by  the  late  Adminiftratton, 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  take  the  goverr>- 
mcnt  of  the  State  into  their  own  hands.  The  Sig< 
niory  therefore,  that  was  drawn  for  the  two  erfuing 
months  of  November  and  December,  not  content 
with  what  their  prcdcccflbrs  had  already  done  in  fa- 
■vour  of  their  party,  prolonged  the  term,  and  changed 
the  relidcnce  of  fevcral  that  had  been  banilhed,  and 
fenc  numbers  of  others  into  exile.  And  this  was 
done,  not  only  out  of  party  rage,  but  Hkewife  on  ac- 
count of  their  riches,  alliances,  and  private  con- 
nexions :  fo  that  this  profcription,  except  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  blood  flied,  might  in  fomc  meafure  be  com- 
pared to  that  under  Syllaand  Oflavius,  There  were, 
however,  fome  executions  -,  for  Antonio  the  fon  of 
Bernardo  Guadagni,  was  beheaded:  and  four  other 
Citizens,  aniongft  whom  were  Zanobi  Belfratclli  and 
Collmo  Barbadori,  having  left  the  place  to  which 
they  had  been  banilhed,  and  gone  to  rcfidc  at  Venice, 
were  fecurcd  by  the  Venetians  as  fctting  a  greater 
value  upon' Cofimo's  fricndlhip  than  their  own  re- 
putation, and  fcnt  prifoners  to  Florence,  where  they 

were 
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«eere  pat  to  death  in  an  ìgnominioas  manner.     Tbcfé 
examples  greatly  increafed  the  ftrength  of  Cofimo's 
parly,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  that  of  his  enemies, 
when  they  faw  fiich  a  powerful  Republic  as  Venice 
fa  meanly  proflitute  its  honour  to  the  Florentines: 
though  fome  thought  this  was  not  done  fo  much  to 
oblige  Cofimo,  as  to  revive  the  fpìrìt  of  fatììon,  and 
create  more  dangerous  divifions  in  Florence  by  fuch 
executions  1  as  che  Venetians  plainly  faw,  that  peace 
and  union  in  that  city,  was  the  only  obllacle  to  their 
further  aggrandizement.     When  they  had  thus  prettf 
well  cleared  the  Ciry  of  their  enemies,  and  fuch  a^ 
they  thought  difaffcded  to  their  government,    they 
■began  to  ftrengthen  their  hands,    by  careflìng  and 
heaping  favours  upon  others.     For  this  purpofe,  they 
«called  the  family  of  the  Alberti,  and  ail  the  reft  of 
the  Exiles  that  had  been  formerly  baniftied  :  they  re- 
duced the  Grandees  (except  J'ome  very  few)  to  the 
rank  of  Commoners  :  and  divided  the  pofièfiìons  of 
thofe  whom  they  "had  banifhed,    amonglt  thcmfelves. 
After  this,  they  fortified  themfclves  with  new  laWs 
and  ordinances,  and  made  a  frefh  Imborfation,  tak- 
ing the  names  of  all  fufpci5ted  perfonsout  ofthepurfcs, 
and  filling  them  up  again  with  thofe  of  rheir  own 
friends.     But  remembering  the  fupinencfs  and  negleft 
that  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  late  adminifìration,  and 
confidering  that  even  fuch  an  Imborfation  as  they  had 
already  made,    might   not   be  fufficieiit  to  eftablifh 
them  firmly   in  the  government,  they  likewife  took 
care,  that  fuch  magiftrates  as  had  the  power  oP  life 
and  death  entrufted  to  them,  fhoutd  always  bechofen 
out  of  the  moft  eminent  of  their  party  j  for  whidh 
purpofe,  they  ordained  that  the  Syndics  who.  infpefted 
the  Imborfations,  in  conjuntìion  with  the  old  Sig* 
niory,  fiiould  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  new 
one.     They  left  the  cognizance  of  capital  offences, 
to  the  eight  Wardens,  and  enaéted,  that  no  Exile 
Ihouid  return,  even  after  the  term  of  his  baniDiment 
was  expired,  till  he  had  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
Signiory,  and  thirty-four  of  the  Colleges,  though  the 
,   whole 
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whole  number  of  ihcrii  amounted  to  no  more  than 
thtrty-reven.  All  pcrfons  were  prohibited  to  «rice  t& 
or  receive  any  letters  from  them  ;  every  word,  or 
fign,  or  geflure,  that  difpleafcd  the  governors,  was 
puniftied  with  the  utmoft  feverity  :  and  if  there  WM 
any  fufpetìcd  pcrfon  left  in  Florence,  who  had  not 
fallen  under  their  lafh  for  fuch  offences,  they  took 
care,  however,  to  load  him  fevcrely  with  new  taxes 
and  impofitions  ;  fo  that  one  part  of  their  advcrfaries 
being  driven  out  of  the  City,  and  the  other  dcpreffed 
and  over-awed  by  thefe  means,  they  in  a  fhort  time 
fccured  the  government  to  themfclvcs.  And  to  fop- 
port  their  power  with  foreign  aid,  and  deprive  their 
enemies  of  all  afTittancc,  if  they  fliould  offer  to 
difturb  them,  they  entered  into  a  defenfive  league 
Vfith  the  Pope,  the  Vcnetiatis,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan. 

"Whilft  things  were  in  this  fituation  at  Florence, 
Giovanna  C^ucen  of  Naples  arfd  Sicily  died,  and  by 
fccr  laft  will,  declared  Regnter,  Duke  of  Anjou,  her 
fucceflbr.  Alphonfo,  King  of  Arragon,  was  at  that 
time  in  Sicily,  and  had  fuch  an  intcreft  with  the  No- 
t>ility  there,  that  he  was  taking  meafures  to  make 
himfclf  Ibvereign  of  that  Idand.  The  Neapolitans  in 
general,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  in  particular,  ad- 
liercd  to  Regnier  :  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  witling  that  either  Rcgnicr  or  Alphonfo  ihould 
bei:ome  matlcr  of  tt,  as  he  wanted  to  get  pofre0ion 
of  it  himfelf  and  to  govern  it  by  a  Lieutenant.  But 
Alphonfo  making  a  fudden  det'cent  upon  the  coaft  of 
Naples,  was  received  there  by  the  Duke  of  Sefla, 
and  took  the  forces  of  fcveral  other  Princes  into  his 
pay  ;  with  a  defign  {a?  Capua  was  already  in  his  pof- 
iefTion,  and  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  in 
Ills  name)  to  compel  the  Neapolitans  to  fubmit  to 
him  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  makr 
an  attack  uponGaieta,  which  was  then  in  their  hands. 
Upon  this,  the  Neapolitans  fcnt  to  defire  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Duke  Philip;  but  he  recommended  them 
to  the  protection  of  the  Gcnocfe,  who,  (in  fubmiffion 
7  to 
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to  the  commands  of  the  Duke  their  Tovereign^  and 
in  hopes  of  fccuring  the  great  q^antìty  of  merchan- 
dize which  they  had  lodged  at  that  time  in  Naples 
and  Gaieta)  immediately  fitted  out  a  poweiful  fqua- 
dron  for  their  relief.  Alphonfo  hearing  of  this  ar- 
mameatt  thought  proper  to  reinforce  his  own,  and 
vent  to  Sea  with  it  in  perfon,  with  a  reJblution  to 
fight  the  Genoefe }  and  the  two  fleets  happening  id 
meet  near  the  I(le  of  Ponzio,  came  to  an  engage- 
ment* in  which  the  Arragonefe  were  not  only  defeat- 
ed, but  Alphonfo  himfclf,  and  many  other  Princes 
that  attended  him,  were  taken,  and  feat  Prifoncrs  by 
the  Genoefe  to  the  Duke.  This  viflory  (truck  a  pa- 
nick  into  the  Princes  of  Italy  (who  before  were  un- 
der great  apprehcnfions  of  the  Duke's  power)  as  they 
thought  he  had  now  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  ma- 
king himfelf  abfolute  fovercign  over  them  all.  Buc^ 
contrary  to  the  expe&ation  of  every  one,  he  took  a 
very  differeoc  rcfolution. 

Alphonfo  was  a  Prince  of  great  wifdom  and  ad- 
drefs,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  a  pri- 
vate cOHTerfation  with  Duke  Philip,  he  reprcfented 
to  him,  *'  how  little  he  confulted  his  own  intereft,  ia 
fupporting  his  competitor  Krgnicr  :  for  if  Kcgnier 
Ihould  become  King  of  Naples,  he  would  certainly 
endeavour  Che  faid)  to  make  the  Duchy  of  Milan  «. 
Province  to  the  King  of  France  j  that  fo  he  m^hc 
have  a  fpeedy  recourfe  to  him,  and  a  door  ready 
opened  for  fuccours  upon  any  emergency  ;  whicl; 
could  not  be  effefled  without  introducing  the  French 
into  that  Duchy,  to  the  utter  dcftruifkion  of  it.  That 
for  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  cafe  would  be  very 
difièrent,  if  he  himfelf  fliould  fucceed  to  the  crowa 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  for  as  he  fliould  not  be  afraid 
of  any  enemy  but  the  French,  he  mult  of  ncccfiity  be 
obliged  to  court  and  carcfs,  and  flicw  the  mod  pro- 
found obedience  to  thofe  who  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  fuffcr  his  enemies  to  invade  him.  That  the 
name  and  tide  of  King  of  Naples  would  then  indeed 
devolve  to  Alphonfo,  but  the  power  and  authority  to 

Philip 
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Philip  Duke  of  Milan.  So  that  it  behoved  this  Duke 
tnuch  more  than  himfelf,  to  coiifider  the  danger  of 
proceeding  in  that  manrtcr,  arid  the  advantages  that 
might  refult  from  a  contrary  rcfolutitìn  j  unlcfs  he 
chofe  rather  to  give  way  to  his  paffions  than  to  fccure 
bis  State.  For  in"  one  cafe  he  would  corttinue  free 
and  independant;  biit  in  the  other^  (as  his  dominions 
lay  betwixt  two  powerful  Princes)  he  muft  either  en- 
tirely lofe  his  Duchy,  or  live  in  perpetual  apprchcn- 
fion  and  flavifli  fubjeftion  to  them  both."  Thefe  re- 
monftrances  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  the  Duke, 
that  he  changed  his  refolUtion,  and  not  only  fet  AI- 
phonfo  at  liberty,  but  fent  him  in  art  honourable 
fnanner  to  Genoa,  and  afterwards  to  Naples  1  from 
whence  he  went  to  Gaietaj  which  city  had  been  feizcd. 
«pon  by  fome  Lords  of  his  party^  as  foon  is  they 
heard  that  he  was  releafed.  But  the  Genoefc  feeing 
rhe  Duke  had  thus  fet  him  at  liberty,  without  any 
regard  to  them,  and  not  only  reaped  all  the  glory  0^ 
ft  war,  which  bad  been  carried  on  folely  at  their  rifquti 
And  expence,  but  had  the  merit  of  rcleafing  hin),  aAd 
left  them  to  his  refentment  for  having  deftatcd  and 
taken  him  prifoncr,  were  exctedingly  enraged  at  it. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa,  when  it  has  the  full  enjoy- 
taent  of  its  liberty,  a  chief  Magiftratc  is  choferi  by 
^hc  free  fuffrages  of  the  peofjlc,  whoip  thejf  call  the 
Doge  i  not  invtrfted  wich  the  Jjower  of  ah  abfolute 
Prince,  nor  to  detcrhiinc  upon  any  thing  himfelf,  but 
CHily  to  propofe  fuch  mitters  as  are  to  be  debated  and 
Confidered  in  council.  The  Nobility,  however,  were 
fo  powel-ful  in  this  city,  that  they  ftood  Irt  Very  little 
awe  of  the  Magiftrates  :  and  amongft  them,  the  two 
iiamilics  of  Fregofo  and  Adorna,  wertf  at  that  tithe 
the  moft  eminent.  From  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  thaC 
there  ^erfc  frcqutht  divifiohs,  and  but  little  civil  ori 
der  obfervcd  amongft  them  ;  and  as  thetr  contefts  for 
power  were  ofìner  decided  by  arttis  than  the  laws, 
fometimes  one  party  was  dcprefled,  and  fometimea 
the  other.  Sometimes  it  happened,  that  -thofc  who 
had  been  excluded  from  a  0iare  m  the  government, 
-  Vol.  I.  X  ^eaUed, 
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called  in  foreign  Frtnces  to  their  siTrflancr,  and  facti- 
fìcèd  the  State  to  ftrangcrs,  when  they  could  not  ufurp 
it  tbrmfelvés.  From  nenee  it  lìkewilé  gencralty  hap' 
pened,  that  thofe  who  were  matters  of  Lombard^^ 
had  allò  the  command  of  Genoa  ',  as  Duke  Philip  bad 
àt  the  time  when  Alphonfo  of  Arragon  wu  taken 
prifonep.  One  of  the  Nobles  that  were  the  chief  in- 
ftruments  in  fubjciting  that  city  to  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, was  Franciico  Spinola;  wno,  not  long  after  he 
had  been  the  caufe  of  endaving  his  country,  became 
fufpeded  (as  it  often  happens  in  fuch  cafes)  and  very 
Odious  to  Philip*.  Upon  which,  he  was  fo  difguifc- 
ed,  that  he  retired  to  Gaieta,  as  a  voluntary  exile, 
where  he  was  when  the  engagement  happened  betwl« 
Alphonfo's  (ièet  and  that  of  the  Genocle  ;  and  hav-' 
ing  behaved  with  great  bravery  in  their  fcrvice  upon 
that  occaGon',  he  thought  he  had  -fo  far  regained  the 
Duke's  favour,  by  it,  that  he  fliould  at  leaft  be  fuffertd 
to  live  qilictly  at  Genoa,  as  a  reward  for  his  merit. 
But  perceiving  that  the  Duke  ftill  looked  apon  him. 
with  a  fiifpicious  eye,  and  .fcemed  to  think  that  a  maa 
who  had  betrayed  his  country,  could  never  be  faith- 
ful to  any  one  elle,  he  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  rettore  Genoa  to  its  former  liberty,  and  to  retrieve 
his  own  reputation,  that  fo  he  might  hereafter  live  in 
fccurity  at  home;  as  he  found  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  make  his  peace  with  his  Fellow-citizens, 
but  by  healirg  the  wound  which  he  himfclf  had  givcK 
fhcm.  Seeing  therefxire,  the  univerfal  iadignation 
which  the  "releafe  of  Àtphonfo  had  excited  againft 
the  Duke,  he  thought  it  a  very  opportune  conjunc- 
ture to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  defigns..  For 
^hich  purpofe,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  fome 

■  It  feldom  happens  that  ihey  who  rMfifehbara  iiCnrper  or  a  Invw 
ftjl  Prince  to  the  throne,  enjoy  his  fsTooi-  long.  Tbia,  however,  i» 
not  almyi  owing  to  the  maxim,.-"  Cfaxc  men  love  treafon  but  hatf 
traitor»  ;"  noi'  btcauie  men  imagine,  tLat  tbey  who  laboured  to  de* 
throne  their  firft  ifiafter,  will  net  ftriip'ic  to  delhrone  iheir  new  Ib- 
rerdgn.  It  is  chiefl;^  becuife  rhefe  tnen  ibink  ibey  are  nev^r  re- 
warded aa  (hey  delcr*e  ;  and  that  a  Prince  wbo  owe>  bit  cnva  ttf 
fbem,  ought  to  ^raut'thtn  wliatever  they  re^uelt  of  binu 
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of  his  friends,  who,  he  knew  were  equally  impatient 
to  regain  their  liberty,  and  earneftly  exhorted  them  ' 
to  ainfl:  him  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  on  thè 
Feftiyal  of  St.  Joha  the  Baptift,  asfoon  as  Arifmiiid, 
their  new  Governor  for  the  Duke,  had  made  his  en- 
try into  the  city,  attended  by  Opicino  the  foi-mcr 
Governor,  aqd  many  of  the  Citizens,  Spinola  without 
further  delay,  ruQied  out  of  his  houle  with  his  con- 
federates ready  armed,  and  having  drawn  them  up  m 
the  ftrcet  before  his  door,  criedout.  Liberty,  Libertj^4 
At  this  found,  the  people  ran  together,  with  fuch  ea- 
gemefs,  that  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Duke,  eithe^ 
out  of  felf-intereft  or  fomc  other  motive,  were  not 
only  unprepared  to  make  any  refiftance,  but  hardly 
had  time  to  run  away.  Arifmino  and  Ibme  of  the 
Citizens  that  were  of  his  party,  retired  into  the  ci- 
tadel, which  was  garrifoned  by  the  Duke's  foldìers. 
But  Opicino  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  Palace^  where 
he  thought  he  (hould  be  able  to  fecure  himfelf,  and 
animate  his  friends  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  (as 
there  were  two  thoufand  foldiers  in  it  under  his  com- 
mandj  was  flain  before  he  could  reach  it,  and  torn 
limb  froni  limb  by  the  populace,  after  they  had 
dragged  his  body  through  every  ftrcet  in  the  city. 
The  citadel  and  other  forts  that  were  in  the  Dukc'a 
poflèflìon,  likcwifc  furrendering  in',  a  few  days,  the 
Genoefe  in  this  manner  recovered  their  liberty  and  en- 
tirely Ihook  off  his  yoke. 

The  Princes  of  Italy,  who  fomctirae  before  had 
been  under  great  apprehcn5ons  that  the  Duke  would 
grow  too  powerful  for  them  all,  began  to  hope  they 
ihould  be  ab!e  to  make  a  ftand  againll  hini  when 
they  faw  things  take  this  turn  -,  and  the  Florentines 
and  Venetians,  notwiihflanding  the  league  they  had 
fa  lately  made  with  him,  now  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Genoefe.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi 
therefore,  and  feveral  others  of  the  greatclt  diftinc- 
tion  amongft  thq  Florentine  Exiles,  leeing  the  face 
of  affairs  fo  changed,  and  further  diilurbances  likely 
to  enfue,  dtd  not  dcfpair  of  prevailing  with  the  Duke 
X  a  tt> 
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to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Florentines  j 
and  for  that  purpofe,  they  went  to  \wic  upon  him  st 
Milan,  «(here  Rinaldo  zddreBed  hitn  in  the  foF- 
lowing  manner  :  '•  Neither  your  Highncrs,  nor  any 
other  perfon,  who  confiden  the  coufe  of  human  af- 
fairs and  the  mutability  of  fortune»  will  think  lE 
ftrange  that  we,  who  formerly  have  been  your  ene- 
mies, Jhould  now  have  the  confidence  tofollicit  your 
fljfìflance  to  reflore  us  to  our  Country  ;  efpccially  as 
we  trull  wc  tan'givc  a  fatisfaflory  account  of  our  pad 
anions  to  yourfclf,  and  prefent  conduétto  our  fellow- 
citizens.  No  reaf^nable  man  will  ever  reproach  an- 
other with  defending  his  Country,  by  any  mean» 
whaifoever  \  and  in  fo  doing,  it  never  was  our  dc- 
fire  or  intention  to  do  you  the  lead  injury,  but  merely 
to  fecure  oiurfelves.  For  the  truth  of  this,  we  ap- 
peal to  yourfeif  ;  as  you  mull  very  well  remember, 
that  in  our  highcft  career  of  victory  and  fuccefs, 
■wherever  we  found  you  fincerely  difpofed  to  peace, 
ve  have  promoted  it  with  flill, greater  ardour  than 
you  did:  fo  that  we  cannot  accuiè  ourfelves  of  ever 
having  dorte  any  thing  that  might  give  us  reafon  to 
doubt  of  your  Highnefs's  favour  and  proieftion  i  nor 
can  our  Coorttry  with  juftice  complain  of  us,  for 
now  inciting  you  to  take  up  thofe  arms  againft  it, 
which  we  have  often  fo  vigoroufly  exerted  in  its  de- 
fence.  For  that  State  alone  can  duly  claim  the  re* 
vercnce  and  love  of  its  fubjcfts,  which  equally  be- 
llows its  favours  upon  them  all  :  and  not  that,  which 
fmiles  only  upon  fomé  few  minions,  and  frowns  upon 
sH  the  reft.  Nobody,  furcly,  will  affirm,  that  it  i» 
,  unlawful  in  all  cafes  to  bear  arms  againft  one's  Coun- 
try  :  for  every  State,  bcitig  of  a  compound  nature, 
in  fomc  meafure  refembles  the  human  bpdyì  and  as 
one  is  fubjeft  ttf  feveral  difeafes,  «hich  cannot  ef- 
fe£tualty  be  cured  without  cauflics  and  ampucarioil} 
fo,  in  the  other,  many  diforders  and  inconvenienciej- 
arife,  which  if  a  good  arid  dutiful  Citizen  did  not  en- 
deavour to  remedy,  even  by  the  fword,  if  ncceffarj^f 
he  would    become  highly  culpable.    What  greater 
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mifery  then  can  there  .be  in  any  Republic,  than  fla- 
very  ?  What  remedy  more  ejcpcdient  than  that  which 
will  certainly  put  an  end  to  it?  Thole  wars  are  al- 
ways efteemed  juft  that  are  ncceHary  ;  and  jris  bue 
charity  to  our  Country  to  take  up  arms,  when  there 
is  DO  other  hope  of  reidrers  for  the  injuries  it  fuftains. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  tieccflìty  can  be 
more  prcBing  than  ours,  nor  any  higher  iJegrec  of 
chanty,  than  to  refcue  our  Country  oi^t  of  [Jie  jaws 
Df  flavery.  Without  doubt,  we  have  a  moft  juft 
caufc,  and  very  well  worthy  of  being  maturely  con- 
Gdercd  and  attended  to  by  your  Htghnels,  as  well  as 
ourfelves;  and  you,  likewife,  will  be  fully  jufltiJied 
in  making  war  upon  the  Florencincs,  by  their  fljaaoe- 
lefs  behaviour  in  confederating  with  your  rebellious 
fubjeds  the  Genocfe,  in  open  violation  of  the  folemn 
engagements  into  which  they  have  fo  fately  entered 
with  your  Hìghnefs.  But  if  our  fufferings  are  noe 
fufficiently  grievous  to  move  pity,  certainly  the  in- 
dignities that  have  been  offered  10  yourfelf  fliould 
excite  your  refentment,  and  prompt  you  to  take  a  juft 
revenge  i  cfpccially,  fince  it  is  fo  cafy  to  be  effeftcd. 
Let  not  the  remeaibrance  of  pall  times  difcourage 
you,  in  which  you  have  feen  them  defend  themfelves 
with  fo  much  vigour  and  obllinacy  :  though  indeed, 
(f  their  courage  was  how  equal  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, it  would  be  much  to  be  dreaded.  But  the 
cafe  is  far  ocfierwifc  at  prefent;  for  what  Arengtb 
fan  you  expert  in  a  city  that  has  expelled  the  ricbeft 
and  mod  mduflrious  of  its  inhabiunts  ?  What  relb- 
lution  in  a  people  diftrai^ed  with  frefli  broils  and 
quarrels  amongft  themfelves,  which  will  naturally  prc- 
Tcnt  the  little  money  they  have  left  from  being  ap* 
plied  as  it  ufed  to  be  ?  For  men  chearfully  open  their 
purfes,  when  they  fee  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  fe- 
curity  of"  their  Country,  in  hopes  of  regaining  that 
by  an  honourable  peace,  which  they  have  expcnde4 
III  fupporting  a  necelTary  war  :  but  with  great  re- 
lu&ance,  when  they  find  themfelves  equally  oppre/TecJ, 
tK>th  in  war  and  peace,  and  are  plundered  by  the  out- 
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rages  of  an  enemy  in  one,  and  the  rapaaty  of  their 
Governors  in  the  other.  It  is  certain,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  Governors  is  of  much  greater  prejudice  to  any 
State,  than  the  depredations  of  its  eaemies  :  as  the 
latter,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  ceafe  ia  time  i  but  of 
ihe  former  there  (cidom  is  any  end.  You  formerly 
waged  war  againft  the  whole  Republic-,  but  now 
agàinft  a  very  incotifi  liable  rcmnani  of  it  :  you  then 
had  great  numbers  of  good  and  worthy  Citizens  to 
oppofe  you  j  but  at  prefcnt  very  few,  and  ihofe  bad 
inen  :  you  came  at  that  ti'nc  ro  deprive  our  City  of 
its  liberties,  but  now  to  reft'jre  them  i  and  furely, 
from  fuch  a  contrariety  of  i.i:cii;ii.1:anccs,  you  may 
^fell  hope  for  a  very  different  event-,  nay,  you  may 
certainly  depend  upon  fucccfs.  We  leave  your  High- 
iiefs  to  judge  of  the  advantage  you  will  reap  from  i^ 
In  strengthening  your  hands  by  a  ftrifl  alliance  with 
the  Tufcans,  whom  you  will  firmly  attach  to  your 
intere^,  by  the  merit  of  fo  great  a  deliverance  ;  an 
alliance  from  which  you  may  avail  yourfelf  of  more 
effeAuat  fupplies  in  any  future  undertaking,  thaq 
even  from  Milan  itfelf  :  and  though  fuch  an  enter- 
prize,  at  another  time,  might  have  been  imputed  t9 
injuftice  or  ambition,  it  will  now  be  regarded  as  equit- 
able  and  companionate.  Permit  us,  '  therefore,  to 
exhort  your  Highnefs,  not  to  let  fo  fair  an  opportu- 
nity flip  away,  but  to  confìder,  that  although  your 
former  attempts  againd  that  State  were  attended  wittj 
great  difficulty,  eifpeace,  and  difhonour,  you  mav 
calily  fucceed  in  this,  and  gain  infinite  reputation  ana 
advantage," 

The  Duke  did  not  require  much  follicitatiòn  tq 
induce  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Florentines,  as  be 
entertained  an  hereditary  hatred  to  them,  and  was 
jprompted  to  it  by  the  btindncls  of  his  ambition,  which 
governed' him  in  all  his  actions  :  bcfides,  h?  was  not  4 
little  provoked  at  their  confederacy  with  the  Genoeic, 
But  when  he  conljdcred  the  vaft  expences  he  had 
been  at,  the  rifque  he  had  run,  the  lofles  he  had  fp 
lately  fuftained,  and  the  vain  and  Ul-grounded  hop» 
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of  che  exiles,  Tiis  ardour  was  fomething  abared.  How-' 
«ver,  as  fnon  as  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Genoa,  hp 
ordered  Niccolo  Piccinino  to  advance  towards  that 
City  with  all  his  Cavalry,  and  what  infantry  he  could 
raife  in  his  own  terrirorics,  to  try  if  it  was  poflible  to 
recover  it,  before  the  Citlccns  bad  eftablifliedany  new' 
gOTcrrinient,  and  made  neccflary  proriQoos  for  their 
3cfcncc-,  as  he  depended  mycb  upon  the  ftrengtt»  of 
the  Citadel,  which  he  thought  was  ftUl  maintained  by 
his  garrifon.  And  though  Piccinino  not  oniy  drove 
fome  of  the  Geoocfe  ^ip  into  thè  mountains,  but  look 
the  V^Ie  of  Ponzevcri  from  them,  where  rhry  had 
forti&ed  themftrlves,  ^nd  forced  them  into  that  town, 
yet  they  defended  it  fo  obftinately,  that  he  could' 
niakc  no  further  progrcfs,  gnd  was  obliged  to  draw 
oi"  again  with  his  forces.  Upon'  which,  the  Dute, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  Florentine  Exiles,  fent  hini 
inft:ru£tions  to  make  an  incurfion  towards  itie  Sea- 
coaft  near  Leghorn,  and  harrafs  the  confines  of  Pira, 
as  much  as  polTTble  i  imagining  he  fhould  be  better 
^ble  to  judge  from  the  fuccels  of  thefe  expeditions, 
what  coprle  it  would  be  mofl:  proper  to  take  npxr. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Piccrniijo  made  ^n  affaulc 
.upon  Serczana  and  took  it;  and  after  he  had  com- 
mitted great  ravages  thereabout;,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  Fiorentine»  ftill  more,  he  profeedcd  towards 
Lucca,  giving' out' ^t  he  would  march  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  afliftanc'e  of  the  King  of 
'Arragon.  In  che  beginning  of  thefe  new  commotions 
Pope  Eugenius  left  Florence  and  went  to  Bologna, 
'where  be  endeavoured  to  bring  about  $n  accommo- 
idation  betwixt  the  L^^^ue  and  tlje  Duk*,  to  whom 
he  cauièd  it  to  be  fignified,  that  if  ije  did  not  .confent 
«o  it,  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  give  Count  Fraflcifc» 
Sforza  leave  to  go  into  their  fcrvice,  who  was  then 
his  General  and  Ally.  And  though  his  Molinefs  took 
great  pains  in  the  matter,  it  was  to  no  purpofe:  for 
the  Duke  would  not  liften  to  any  agreement,  except 
iGenoa  was  reftorcd  to  him  j  and  the  League  infifted 
fhat  it  ^ould  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  hs  liber- 
X  4  .      tics: 
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ti^s  :  (b  that  all  hopes  of  peace  being  at  an  en<L 
liolh  fides  prepared  for  war.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Piccinino  ac  Lucca,  .the  Flpreocines  beginning  to  be 
apprehenfiye  of  ikw  difturbances  from  that  quarter, 
ordered  I^eri  di  Gino  tp  march  direélly  with  their 
forces  to  cover  the  Country  about  Pifa,  where  h^ 
was  joiocd  by  Count  Sforza,  according  to  the  Pope's, 
directions,  and  both  of  them  took  poft  at. Santa 
Gonda,  On  the  oth^r  hand.  Piccinino,  who  lay  at 
Lucca,  fcnt  to  demand  a  paflage  through  that  Coun- 
try into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  j  which  being  re< 
fufed,  he  threatened  to  force  one. 

The  ftrength  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  commanders  were  nearly  the  fame  :  fo  that 
neither  tide  being  very  defirous  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, cfpeciilly  in  the  depth  of  winter,  (as  ic 
was  then  December)  they  lay  many  days  in  their 
quarteiSt  without  proceeding  to  further  hoftilities. 
The  firll  that  moved  was  Piccinino,'  who  being  in- 
formed,  that  if  he  made  an  affault  upon  the  town  of 
Fifano,  he  might  eafily  carry  it.  But  failing  in  that, 
he  laid  wafte  all  the  adjacent  Country,  and  not  only 
tt)ok  Sc.  Giovanni  alia  Vena,  but  plundered  it  and 
burnt  it  down  to  the  ground-  The  fucccfs  of  thi^ 
f  nterprize  (though  he  failed  in  his  main  deiìgn)  dc< 
(ermined  him  to  attempt  fomcthing  further  j  efpe^ 
cially  when  he  faw  that  neither.  Gini,  nor  the  Count 
ftirrcd  out  of  their  quarters  to  oppofc  him.  He 
therefore  made  an  attack  upon  St.  Maria  in  Caftello 
and  Filetto,  and  took  them  both.  Yet  even  thiit 
did  not  provoke  the  Count  to  put  hlmfclf  in  mo- 
tion ;  though  he  was  not  afraid  to  face  the  enemy; 
but  bccaufc  the  Government  of  Florence  had  .not 
yet  fully  refolved  to  declare  war,  out  of  reverence  to 
the  Pope,  who  was  ftitl  negociating  a  peace.  But 
this  manner  of  proceeding,  which  was  the  effeft  of 
moderation  and  prudence  in  the  Florentines,  being 
imputed  to  pufillanimity  by  the  enemy,  fo  elated 
them  that  they  marched  forward  and  fat  down  with 
all  (heir  forces  before  Barga.  This  new  provocation^ 
'■     ■  ^  how- 
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I^wever,  determined  the  Florentines  to  Ity  afide  al) 
tffpcùf  and  not  only  to  relieve  Barga  if  poOìble,  but 
tp  invade  the  ttrricories  of  the  Lucchcfe.  For 
^hich  purpofe,  the  Count  advanciog  directly  to* 
yards  Piccinino,  engaged  and  routed  his  army,  al- 
moft  upder  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  forced  him  to 
taife  the  fiege.  In  the  mean  rime,  the  Venetians 
perceiving  the  Duke  had  broken  his  engagement$ 
with  them,  fent  Francifco  da  Gonzaga,  their  com^ 
llpander  in  chief,  to  Ghiaradadda,  who  made  facti' 
^evaft^cioq  in  the  Duke's  territories,  that  he  was 
forced  to  recall  Piccinino  out  of  Tufcany.  This' 
retreat,  and  the  advantage  which  the  Florentines  had 
lately  gained  over  him,  encouraged  them  to  make  an' 
attempt  upon  Lucca,  and  not  without  great  hopes 
pf  reducing  that  city  t  in  which  expedition  they  pro- 
ceeded without  either  fear  or  ceremony,  as  they  faw 
the  Ouke,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  could  .inter' 
rupt  their  defigns,  was  likely  to  be  fufficientJy  em- 
ployed by  the  Venetians  i  and  the  Lucchefe  could 
|ipt  with  any  face  complain  of  hoftilities  being  com- 
menced againft  them  by  a  people  whofe  enemies  they 
had  received  into  their  bofom,  and  giving  them  an 
ppportuuity  of  invading  their  dominions.  In  the  be- 
gmniog  of  April  therefore  1437,  the  Count  put  his 
army  in  motion  again  :  but  being  defirous  of  recor 
vering  what  the  Florentines  had  loft,- before  he  in- 
vaded others,  he  Grft  retook  St.  Maria  in  Calvello, 
and  all  their  other  towns  which  Piccinino  had  made 
Jiimfclf  maftcrof:  and  then  diretìing  his  march  to- 
wards the  territories  of  the  Lucchefe,  he  laid  fiege  to 
Camajore,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  very 
well  affected  to  their  mailers,  being  terriBed  at  the 
jTuddeo  arrival  of  the  enemy  before  their  gates,  for- 
got their  loyalty,  and  furrcndered  to  the  Count. 
with  the  fame  facility  he  reduced  MaOa  and  Sere- 
zana,  before  the  end  of  May  -,  and  then  carried  tus 
arms  into  the  confines  of  Lucca,  where  he  laid  wafte 
^11  their  corn-fields,  burnt  the  Villages,  cut  up  their 
Vines  and  fruit  trees,  drove  away  their  Cattle,  and 
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rt>ared  nothing  that  his  foldiers  could  U7  their  hands 
on.  The  Luwhefe  on  the  other  hand,  feeing  ihem- 
felvcs  abandoned  by  the  Duke,  and  in  no  condition 
to  defend  their  Country,  retired  into  riie  city,  which 
they  fortified  with  redoubts  and  ottier  works  in  fuch 
9  oianner,  that  they  were  nuc  without  hopes  of  de- 
fending it  for  Ibtne  time;  efpecially  as  they  had  a 
flrong  garrifon  within  the  walls,  and  remembered 
how  often  the  Florentines  had  mifcarried  in  their  for- 
mer attempts  upon  it.  The  only  thing  they  had  to 
fear,  was  the  baleRcfs  and  irrefoliiiion  of  the  commotf 
poiple,  who  being  wearied  out  with  a  fiege,  would 
mou  likely  prefer  their  own  private  fafcry  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  public,  and  forco  them  to  fonie  igno- 
mtaious  capitulation.  To  encourage  them  therefore 
to- make'  a  retblute  defence,  one  of  the  olddt  and 
mod  experienced  of  the  Citizens,  having  called  them 
together  in  the  great  Piazza,  harangued  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

:  *'  Ye  need  not  be  told,  fellow- citizens,  that  what< 
Ibever  is  the  cfFefl:  of  neccfllty,  defcrves  neither  cen* 
(ure  nor  applaufe.  So  tlut  if  ye  fliould  accufe  us  aj 
the  occafìon  of  a  war  which  the  Florentines  have  noi? 
commenced  againft  our  State,  by  ad  [pitting  the  Duke's 
forces  into  this  city,  and  giving  them  a  more  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  invading  their  dominions,  ye 
certainly  do  us  much  wrong  ;  fince  ye  mull:  all  but 
too  well  remember  the  many  attetnpts  they  have  for- 

.  mcrly  made  upon  us,  which  have  not  been  owing  to 
any  injuries  that  we  have  done  them,  or  any  juft  ap- 
preheafions  from  us  on  their  fide,  but  to  our  weak- 
nefi  and  their  ambttion  ;  both  which,  from  time  to 
time,  haw  continually  incited  them  to  confpirc  our 
fuin.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  therefore,  that  any 
merit  on  Our  part  will  ever  divert  them  frpm  their 
jWrpofea,  or  any  offimce  that  we  may  give,  'can  more 
fully  determine  them  in  fuch  a  refohition  :  and  fince 
it  is  their  dcfire  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  let  it  be 
oat  endeavour  manfully  to  defend  it.  We  have  fuf- 
ficienc  caufe  indeed  to  laiheflt,  but  not  to  be  furprized, 
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at  their  prefent  manner  <^  procoeding  :  for  how  is  It 
poilible  to  fupprefs  our  ^ief,  when  we  fee  our  coun- 
try invaded,  our  towns  taken  from  us,  our  houfes 
burnt,  and  our  fields  laid  wafte  ?  but  can  any  rata 
be  fimpic  enough  to  wonder  at  it,  when  he  confidcr» 
that  wc  (hould  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
perhaps  worfe  if  it  was  in  our  power  ì  And  though 
the  arrival  of  Piccinino  amongft  us  has  furnilhed 
(hem  with  a  pretence  to  begin  this  war  upon  us,  yet 
they  would  certainly  have  found  out  fome  other,  if  he 
hVd  not  come  hither  :  the  evil  might  have  been  de- 
ferred for  a  while,  but  it  would  in  that  cafe  very  likely 
have  fallcD  fo  much  the  heavier  upon  us  at  taft.  So 
that  we  ought  not,  in  reality,  to  impute  thefe  misfor" 
tunes  to  his  coming,  but  to  our  own  evil  dcftiiiy  and 
the  ambition  of  our  enemies:  for  we  could  neither 
refufe  admittance  to  the  Duke's  forces,  nor  reftrain 
them  from  committing  hoftilities  when  they  were  here^ 
Every  one  muft  needs  know  that  we  cannot  pofTibly 
fiipport  ourfelves  without  the  aid  of  fome  powerftd 
Prince }  and  that  no  one  is  cither  more  able  or  more 
willing  to  defend  us  than  the  Duke.  As  he  rellored 
pur  liberty  when  it  was  loft-,  we  may  reafonably  hope 
he  will  ftill  maintain  us  in'it}  cfpecially  againft  ene- 
mies fo  implacable,  that  he  himfelf  has  always  looked 
Upon  thrni  with  abhorrence.  If  then  we  had  o^ended 
him  for  fear  of  diibbliging  the  Florentines,  wefhoold 
have  loft  a  lirm  friend,  and  made  ourenemy  ftill  more 
powerful  an()  ready  to  attack  us.  It  is  furcly  therci- 
fore  much  more  eligible  to  be  at  war  mth  them,  un* 
der  his  proteétioD»  than  to  incur  his  dìfplcalJire  by 
patchii^  up  a  peace  ;  as  we  may  depend  upon  it  he 
will  deliver  m  out  of  thofe  dangers  to  which  be  bat 
«xpofed  us,  provided  we  are  not  wanilngto  our&lves. 
Ye  very  well  remember  with  what  a  degree  of  inve-' 
(eracy  the  Florentines  have  often  invaded  us,  and 
with  how  much  reputation  we  have  always  defended 
ourfelves,  even  when  we  had  no  other  hope  but  ia 
God,  and  in  timet  both  which  have  hitherto  cod- 
^antly  .preserved  us.    Ajad  iincc  we  nere  enabled  to 
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do  fo  in  thofe  exlgfncies,  why  fliould  we  defpair  of 
ic  tc  prefcm  ?  At  chat  time  we  were  left  to  their  mercy 
by  all  the  States  of  Italy,  but  how  the  Duke  efpoufe^ 
our  caufe,  and  we  have  good  reafon  to  hope  the  Ve- 
netians will  not  be  very  forward  to  annoy  us;  as  they 
look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  growing  power  of 
our  enemies.  When  the  Florentines  attaclied  us  be- 
fore, they  were  not  fo  much  embarrafled  in  their  af- 
fairs as  they  are  now  j  they  had  alfo  greater  depend- 
ance  upon  foreign  afliftance,  and  were  more  powerful 
themfelves:  on  the  contrary,  we  were  every  way 
much  weaker  than  we  are  at  prefent  :  for  we  then 
were  obliged  to  defend  a  Tyrant  ;  but  now  we  fight 
lor  ourfelves  :  at  that  time  he  reaped  the  glory  of 
defending  us  ;  but  now  the  reputation  is  our  own: 
the  enemy  was  then  united  and  entire,  but  now  (b 
divided  and  difmcmbered,  that  every  part  of  Italy 
fwarms  with  their  Exiles.  But  if  we  had  none  of 
tbefe  motives  to  animate  us,  certainly  we  ought  to 
exert  our  utmoft  efforts  to  deJ^nd  ourfelves  in  fuch  a 
conjuncture  as  this-  Every  enemy  indeed  ought  to 
bejuftly  dreaded  by  us,  as  they  are  all  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  our  weaknefs  to  aggrandize  themfelve^ 
with  our  fpoils  ;  but  the  domination  of  the  Floren- 
tines is  much  more  to  be  feared  than  that  of  any 
other  people.  Tribute  and  obedience,  and  the  go^ 
vernment  of  our  city  will  not  content  them  ;  they 
vili  felze  upon  our  very  perfons  and  houfes,  to  fatiate 
their  cruelty  with  our  blood,  and  their  avarice  with 
our  polTeflions  :  fo  that  it  behoves  every  one  of  us,  of 
what  rank  or  condition  foever,  to  guard  againft  theni 
above  all  others,  l^et  us  not  delpair  however,  th{^ 
we  lee  our  Country  laid  w^«,  our  towns  reduced  to 
afhes,  and  our  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  for 
if  we  can  fave  our  city,  thofe  of  neceflity  muft  re- 
turn into  our  pofleflton  ;  but  if  we  lofe  that,  it  will 
avail  us  nothing  to  preferve  the  other  :  if  We  main- 
tain our  liberty,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  continue 
mafters  of  our  eftates  -,  but  if  we  are  to  be  flaves,  tt 
ligni&es  but  little  what  becomes  of  them.    lycc  us 
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take  arms  then,  and  in  the  day  of  battle,  let  everf 
man  remember  that  he  is  fighting  not  only  for  his 
country,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  private  fortune." 

The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech  excited  fuch  a  fpìrk 
in  the  people,  that  they  unanimouHy  promifed  to  Ihed 
the  iaft  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  fail  in  the 
di)ty  they  owed  to  their  Country,  or  liden  to  a  peace, 
that  (hould  be  in  any  wife  prejudicial  to  their  liberty  ; 
and  immediately  began  to  make  all  EieceiTary  prepa- 
rarions  for  the  defence  of  the  City. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Florentine  army  was  not  iit- 
aftive  :  for  after  they  had  committed  great  devafta» 
tion  in  the  adjacent  country,  they  took  pofTeSion  of 
Monte  Carlo  by  capitulation,  and  then  laid  liege  to 
lizzano,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Lucchefe  on  every 
fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  relief  from  any  quarter,  they  might  be  compelled 
by  famine  to  fubmit  to  them.  The  Citadel  however* 
was  very  ftrong  and  had  a  numerous  garrìfon  in  ir, 
fo  that  it  did  not  prove  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  reduce  it 
as  the  reft.  The  Lucchefe  feeing  they  were  thus 
ilraitened,  had  recourfe  to  Duke  Philip  (as  might 
well  be  expected)  and  recommended  themfelves  to 
his  prote&ion  in  the  mofl:  prefling  terms  •,  lb;netimes 
reminding  him  of  their  paft  fervices,  fometimcs  of 
the  infults  he  himftlf  had  received  from  the  Floren- 
tines,  and  fometimcs  reprefenting  to  him  **  how  much 
it  would  animate  his  other  allies,  when  they  faw  him 
thus  ready  to  interpofe  in  their  defence  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  how  greatly  it  mull  difcour^c  them,  tf 
they  fliould  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
That  in  cafe  they  fliould  lofe  their  lives  or  liberties,  he 
would  alio  lofe  his  friends  and  his  reputation  at  the 
iame  time,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  all  others  who 
&0uld  at  any  time  ezpofe  themfelves  to  the  like  dan- 
ger» to  frrve  him.  To  thefc  remonllrances  they 
sdded  tears  and  entreaties  befeechtng  him  to  have 
cotnpaOion  on  them  at  leaft,  if  he  had  no  remem- 
brance of  former  obligations. ".    The  Duke  therefore, 
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not  only  confidertng  the  late  merit  of  the  Lucchefr, 
«nd  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Florentines  to  him,  but 
being  likewifc  very  dcfirous  to  preFent  them  from 
growing  fliU  more  powerful  by  frefh  acquifiiions,  re- 
iolved  either  to  fend  a  confidcrable  army  into  Tuf- 
cariy,  or  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upon  the  Venetians  ; 
that  fo  the  former  might  be  ncceflltated  to  abandon 
their  prefent  enterprize,  in  order  to  march  to  their  affift- 
ance.  As  foon  as  the  Florentines  had  intelligence  of  this 
refolution,  they  began  to  grow  fick  of  their  under- 
taking; and  therefore,  to  fìnd  him  fufficient  employ- 
ment at  home,  they  earneftty  follicitcd  the  Venetians 
to  fall  upon  him  with  all  their  forces  in  Lombardy. 
But  the  Venetians  being  daunted  ac  the  defertion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  quitted  their 
fervice  and  gone  into  the  Duke's  •,  and  feeing  them- 
fclves  in  a  manner  difarmed  thereby,  made  anfweff 
•'  that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  become 
priticipals  in  the  war,  that  they  could  not  take  any 
fliare  at  all  in  it,  except  they  would  fparc  them  Count 
Sforza  to  command  their  army  ;  and  upon  condition 
too,  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs  the  Po  with 
it  in  perfon  :  othcrwife,  they  would  not  embark  in 
the  war  (notwilhftanding  any  fonner  engagements) 
fincc  they  could  neither  carry  it  on  without  a  Gene- 
ral, nor  hope  for  fuccefs  from  the  conduA  of  any 
one  but  the  Count}  nor  even  from  hisj-  unlds  he 
would  engage  to  ferve  them  with  equal  vigour  and 
fidelity  in  all  parts."  The  Florentines  faw  very 
plainly  that  it  was  neccffary  to  make  a  powerful  di- 
Tcrlion  in  Lombardy  ;  but  confidered  that  if  thejr 
parted  with  the  Count,  their  enterprize  agzinft  Luce» 
muft  fall  to  the  ground  :  and  they  were  likewifc 
aware  that  the  Venetians  made  that  demattd,  not  out 
of  any  real  occalion  they  had  for  him,  but  to  pre- 
Tent  them  from  becoming  mafters  of  that  Statd 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  did  nor  refuft  td  go 
into  lombardy  to  ferve  i4ie  Confederates  there,  but 
was  refolvcd  not  to  violate  the  obligation'  he  lay  un- 
der not  to  pafs  the  Po}  for  fear  of  forfeiting  che  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  he  expedited  from  his  promited  alliance  with 
the  Duke.  So  that  betwixt  the  defire  of  fedocmg 
Lucca,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  being  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  the  Duke,  the  Florentines  were  io  no» 
little  perplexity.  But  fear  at  lafV  prevailing  over  am- 
bition, as  it  generally  happens^  they  conKnted  that 
the  Count,  after  he  had  taken  lizzano,  Ihouìd  marcH 
into  Lombardy.  There  fiill  remained  another  diffi- 
culty however,,  which  Teemed  much  harder  to  be  fuf- 
fnouiHed,  and  gave  them  more  trouble  and  vexatìott 
than  thefornK.r.  For  the  Count  would  not  be  obliged 
to  pafs  the  Po;  and  the  Venetians  would  not  takcT 
him  into  tiieir  pay  upon  any  other  conditions.  But 
as  there  was  no  way  to  accommodate  thefe  differences, 
without  making  fome  conceOions  on  one  fidi  or  the 
other,  the  Florentines  prevailed  upon  the  Count  to 
promife  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Signiory,  that  he 
would  pafs  that  river;  telling  him,  that  a  private 
promiic  could  not  dilTolve  a  public  engagement,  and 
that  he  would  be  under  no  necelTity  of  obferving  it  : 
from  whence  they  flioutd  gain  this  advantage,  that 
when  the  Venetians  had  once  begun  a  war,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  perfecute  it  ;  which  perhaps 
might  divert  the  llorm  they  were  then  threatened 
with  themlèlves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  repre- 
fented  to  the  Venetians,  "  that  as  fuch  a  letter  was 
.  fufficiently  binding,  they  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with 
it  :  .that  it  was  but  rcafonable  to  fkreen  the  Count,  as 
much  as  they  could,  out  of  regard  to  the'expe^ations 
'he  might  huve  from  his  future  father-in-law;  and 
that  it  was  both  their  interell  and  his,  not  to  divulge 
the  letter  without  a  mantfeft  occafion."  The  Ve- 
netians appearing  fatisfied  with  this  expedient,  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  Count  into  Lom- 
bardy ^  wlio  having  taken  Uzzano,  and  thrown  up 
fomc  works  round  Lucca  to  keep  it  ftill  blocked  up, 
recommended  the  fupcrinrendance  of  that  war  to 
Commiirancs,  and  patTing  the  *  Apennines  advanced 

■  Tt'.e  origii»!  fafhf^  ("-^^'i  ^«  palTeil  (be  Alps-    But  it  i^ 
plain,  ilie  Apcnnin»  are  h«re  meant.    And  tbongli  the  word  Alp* 
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to  Reggio.  But  the  Venetians  fufpcAing  his  Gn^ 
cerity,  and  dcQrous  to  difcovcr  his  real  intentions^ 
fcpt  him  orders  thither  to  pafs  the  Fo  immcdiatelf 
and  join  their  forces:  which  being  peremptorily  rc- 
fured  by  the  Count,  much  ill  language  palTed  betwixt 
him  and  Andrea  Mauroceno,  who  brought  him  ihofò 
orders,  each  upbraiding  the  other  with  pride  and  in- 
fincerity  :  fo  that  aficr  much  altercation,  one  infilling 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  pafs  the  River,  and  the 
other  protefting  he  fhould  receive  no  pay  if  he  did 
not,  the  Count  returned  into  Xufcany,  and  Mauro- 
ceno  to  Venice. 

After  this,  the  Count  encamped  in  the  territtx'ies 
of  Pifa,  by  an  order  from  the  Florentines,  who  cx- 
pcdcd  he  would  Hill  have  conduced  the  war  againft 
the  Lucchel'e  ;  but  in  that  they  were  dlfappoimed; 
For  the  puke  being  informed,  that  he  had  refuled 
to  pafs  the  Po,  out  of  refpeél  to  him,  began  to  en- 
tertain fome  hopes  that  he  might  preferve  Lucca  bf 
his  mediation,  and  therefore  defir«l  him  to  ufe  his 
endeavours  to  make  a  peace  betwixt  the  LucchcfC 

it  generally  appropriated,  by  way  of  eminenct,  to  that  vaff  ridge  of 
tnountnini  which  divide!  Italy  from  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer* 
land,  yet  the  Latin.  Greek,  and  Italian  writ«ft  {and  Macfaiavd  Ìli 
particular]  veiy  often  apply  it  to  other  taonntaint,  wd  in  botb 
numbers.  The  French  ufe  it  only  in  the  ptura).  The  firigular  i* 
chiefly  found  amongft  the  poeti.  And  indeed  it  fsnifies  any  higH 
mountain.  Antonio!  fayi.  "  J^t  figniAca  in  generaTt  ogni  akiOimil 
tnontagna,  come  in  Greco  e  in  Latino;  i  Francefi  non  l'hanno  in 
quefto  ferimento  I  particolarmente  li^nitica  quella  che  fiUci a  l'Italia 
da  tramontana.  Gl'Italiani  rufanonelfrngolare  e  bel  plui^lej  come,' 
^  uevtin  M^Jittzat/titte  i  i,  gia/u t  A\pi  acva d" «gai ìntùrao."  Thd 
Englifh  lire  it  m  the  lame  manner.  Milton  makes  hit  Sampfon  Aro- 
Ri&lay.  1.  C2I. 

"  No  breath  of  vernal  air  from  fnowy  Alp." 
Vfbkh  muft  be  meant  of  the  moantaini  of  Faleltinei  is  it  toiildnat 
without  great  impiopricty  be  fpoken  of  any  other,  eipecìally  of  thole 
in  Italy  ;  Fat  what  breaih  of  vernai  air  could  he  expef!  from  moun- 
tains that  were  at  Ihcdiftanceof  fo  iQany  htlndred  leaguei  fronibtn; 
if  indeed  he  conld  be  fuppofcd  to  know  there  i*ere  any  f'uch  in  bt'togf 
The  Appenninei  run  the  whole  length  ct  Italy,  frotn  the  north  welt 
10  the  Ibuih-eaft,  atid  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  ramification  of 
thofe  mountains  thai  are  particularly  called  th^Alpt,  They  lay  diJ 
reflly  in  the  Count's  wxy  from  Lucca  into  Lombardy,  whiihci'te 
could  not  poflibly  get  without  pafling  Uwn»,  and  are  at  a  great  dif- 
tUKC  from'  ibc  oihor. 
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and  the  Florentines,  and  get  hich  included  in  it  if  pof> 
lible;  ftill  buoying  htm  up  with  the  promtfe  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage  at  a  more  convenient  opportu-' 
nity  :  which  made  no  flight  imprefllon  upon  the 
Count,  who  was  in  hopes,  that  by  fuch  an  alliance, 
he  might  likewife  fometimc  or  other  become  Lord  of 
Milan,  as  the  Duke  had  no  Tons.  He  therefore  ufed 
all  means  to  prevent  the  Florentines  from  profècuting 
the  war,  proteftii^  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
not  give  himfelf  any  further  concern  about  it,  except 
the  Venetians  would  Srft  pay  him  the  arrears  that  were 
due  to  him,  and  fulfil  their  other  engagements  :  for 
that  the  payment  of  his  arrears  alone,  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  him  in  the  quiet  poQefTion  of  his 
State,  without  fome  other  fupport  befides  that  of  the 
Florentines.  So  that  if  he  was  abandoned  by  the  Ve- 
netians, he  mufl;  do  as  well  as  he  could  for  himfelf; 
hinting,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  go  over  to 
the  Duke. 

Thefe  cavils  and  double  dealings  exceedingly  cha* 
grined  the  Florentines,  who  faw  that  they  muft 
notonly  give  up  all  thoughts  of  making  themfelves 
mailers  of  Lucca,  but  provide  for  the  fafety  of  their 
own  dominions,  which  would  be  in  great  danger  if  the 
Duke  and  the  Count  Ihould  join  forces  againft  them'. 
They  fent  Cofintio  de*  Medici,  therefore,  to  Venice, 
in  hopes  that  a  man  of  his  reputation  would  be  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  Venetians  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements with  the  Count.  But  after  the  affair  had 
been  thoroughly  difcufled  in  the  Senate,  and  he  had 
reprcfented  to  them  at  large  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy 
at  that  time,  the  greatnels  of  the  Duke's  power,  the 
jeputation  of  his  arms,  and  fliewed  them,  that  if  he 
was  reinforced  by  the  Count,  they  would  be  driven 
back  again  to  the  Sea,  and  the  Florentines  in  the  ot- 
moft  danger  of  lofing  their  liberties  ;  the  Venetians 
made  anfwcr,  "  That  they  knew  their  own  ftrength, 
and  that  of  the  other  Italian  States,  and  trufted  they 
ftiould  be  abb  to  defend  themfelves  upon  occafion. 
That  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  their  Republic  to  pay 
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Ibldiers  who  fought  for  others  ;  and  therefore,  the^r 
thought  the  Florentines  ought  to  pay  the  Count,  as 
they  had  employed  him.  That  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  dominions  with  fecurity,  it  was  more  ncccflary 
to  humble  his  pride,  than  to  fupport  it  by  penlions  : 
for  as  his  ambition  had  no  bounds,  if  they  now  paid 
htm  his  demands,  when  he  had  done  them  no  fer- 
vice,  he  would  foon  make  others,  which  perhaps 
might  be  more  dangerous  and  difhonourable  to  them. 
That  it  appeared  of  the  laft  confequence  to  them,  to 
curb  his  infolencc  in  time,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  become 
incorrigible  :  but  if  they  were  defirous  to  continue 
him  their  friend,  either  out  of  fear  or  any  other  mo- 
tive, they  would  advifc  them  to  pay  him  by  alt 
means.** 

With  this  diflatisfaftory  anfwer,  Cofimo  returned 
to  Florence.  The  Florentines  however,  earneftly  fol- 
licitcd  the  Count  not  to  abandon  his  confederates  : 
which  indeed,  he  was  not  very  defirous  to  do  :  but 
his  impatience  to  be  married  to  the  Duke's  daughter, 
kept  him  in  fuch  fufpcnce,  that  every  little  accident 
fhook  his  refolution.  He  had  left  the  care  of  his  pof- 
fcffions  in  La  Marca,  ro  Furiano,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  ■,  who  being  tempted  by  great  oSèrs  from  the 
Duke,  quitted  the  Count's  fervice,  and  went  over  t» 
him  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Count,  that  he  laid  alide 
all  other  confiderations,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Duke  ;  in  which,  amongft  other  articles,  it  was 
agreed  betwixt  them,  that  the  Duke  fhould  not,  for 
the  future,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tufcany  or  Ro- 
magna. After  this  agreement,  the  Count  took  great 
pains  to  perfuade  the  Florentines  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  theLucchefej  and,  indeed,  ina 
manner  compelled  them  to  it  :  for  as  they  faw  there 
was  no  other  hope  left,  they  made  a  peace  with  them 
in  the  month  of,  April  1^38  ;  by  which  the  Lucchcfc 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the 
Florentines  kept  pofTcflion  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  fome 
other  fortrcffes  they  had  taken  from  them.  But  not 
faiisBed  with  this,  they  wrote  letters  into  &U  parts  of 
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Italy,  full  of  murmurs  and  complaints,  thst,  lines 
God  and  man  had  not  been  pteafed  to  fuffer  [hem  to 
reduce  the  Lucchefe  under  their  dominion,  ^hey  had 
bcren  forced  to  make  a  peace  with  them.  And  it 
has  very  fcldom  happened,  that  any  other  people  has 
Ibewn  To  much  regret  at  the  lofs  of  their  own  terri- 
tories, as  the  Florentines  exprcflcd,  when  they  found 
ihcy  were  not  able  to  ufurp  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Notwichftanding  they  were  fo  bufily  employed  aC 
this  time  in  their  own  affairs,  yet  they  found  tcìfure 
to  attend  alfo  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  and  to  beau< 
tify  ihcir  City.  Niccolo  Fortebraccio,  who  had  mar-, 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  Count  de'  Poppi,  being  dead, 
and  Poppi  having  got  polTenion  of  the  Bourg  and 
Citadel  dì  San  Scpulchro,  during  the  life  of  his  fon- 
in-law,  Aill  held  them  in  the  name  of  his  widow 
(pretending  they  had  been  fettled  upon  her)  and  re. 
fufcd  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Pope,  who  de- 
manded them,  as  uforped  from  the  Church.  Upon 
which,  his  Holinefs  fent  the  *  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
tlria,  with  an  army,  to  wreft  them  out  of  his  hands  : 
and  the  Count  finding  he  was  not  able  to  maintain 
them,  made  an  offer  of  them  to  the  Florentines  ; 
which  they  rcfufed  to  accept;  and  at  the  Pope's  re- 
turn to  Florence,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  mat* 
ters  betwixt  them.  But  as  the  treaty  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the  Patriarch  made 
an  afiaul[  upon  Cafcntino,  took  Prato  Vecchio,  and 
Romena,  which  he  likewife  in  his  turn  ofièred  to 
the  Florentines,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  witti 
them,  except  the  Pope  would  confent  that  they  ihould 
reltore  them  to  the  Count;  to  which,  after  much 
wrangling,  he  at  lad  agreed,  upon  condition  that  the 

"  APatriarch  Is  a  great  Dignitary  in  the  Church,  above  an  Arch- 
bì&op.  A  Bilhop  prelidcdonly  over  the  territory  of  the  City  whereof 
be  wai  Bilbop.  A  Metropolitan  fuperintended  a  Province,  and  had 
I  he  Bifliop»  of  it  Tor  bii  Suffragan).  A  Primate  wa»  the  chief  of  » 
Diocere,  and  had  feverat  Metropolitans  under  htm.  A  Patriarch  htd 
under  bim  fevernl  Diocsiri,  the  Prtroatet  thcmrdvet  were  fubjeft  to 
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Florentines  would  ufe  their  intercft  with  the  Count, 
fo  reftore  the  Borgo  dì  San  Sepulchro  to  him.  After 
his  Holinefs  was  thus  fatisfìed,  the  Florentines  being 
defirous  to  have  Divine  Service  performed  in  their 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Reparata,  (which  had  been 
many  years  in  building,  but  was  now  finifhed)  en- 
treated him  to  oblige  them  fo  far,  as  to  confecraie 
h  himfelf:  to  which  he  willingly  confenttng,  a  gal- 
lery was  built  (to  heighten  the  folcmnìty,  and  Ihew 
greater  honour  to  the  Pope)  from  St.  Marta  Novella, 
where  he  relided,  to  St.  Reparata,  eight  yards  iri 
breadth,  and  four  in  height,  under  a  very  richly  em- 
broidered Canopy,  and  hung  on  the  fides  with  cloth 
of  gold,  through  which  his  Holinels  only  and  his 
Court  was  to  pafs,  with  fuch  of  the  Magiftrates  and 
principal  Citizens,  as  were  deputed  to  attend  him  ; 
all  (he  refi  of  the  people  crowding  into  the  ftreet, 
the  windows  of  their  houfes,  and  every  part  of  the 
Church,  to  entertain  themfelves  with  fo  magnificent 
B  fpeftacle.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Pope, 
as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpefl  for  the  City,  con- 
ferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  Giuliano  d' 
Avanzati,  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice,  and  a  Citizen 
cf  very  great  and  long  eftablilhed  reputatimi:  and 
the  Signiory,  out  of  regard  to  a  man  whom  his  Ho* 
linefs  had  been  pleafed  to  dìflinguift,  likewife  made 
him  governor  of  Pifa  for  one  year. 

About  this  time,  certain  difputes  arofe  betwixt  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  concemtng  their  modes 
of  Divine  worOiip  ;  in  fome  particulars  of  which, 
they  did  not  altogether  agree.  And  as  much  bad 
been  faìd  upon  that  ibbjeà  by  the  Prelates  of  the 
Wefliern  Church  in  the  laft  ScfTion  of  the  Council 
held  at  Bafil,  it  was  determined  to  ufe  all  means  to 
bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Greek  Bilbops  thither, 
to  try  if  matters  could  be  accommodated  betwiu 
the  two  Churches.  And  though  it  feemed  deroga- 
tory to  the  Majef^  of  the  Eaftcm  Emperor,  and 
mortified  the  pride  of  his  Prelates  to  fubmk  to  thc- 
Roman  Fontiif  :   yec  as  they  were  diftrcflcd  by  the 
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Turk,  and  not  able  to  defend  th&mfelfts»  they 
thouglic  it  the  bcft  way  to  comply  i  tliai  fo  tbejr 
might  with  greater  confidence  demand  the  affiftance 
of  the  wcfterQ  Chriflians.  The  Emperor  therefore, 
cogether  with  the  Patriarch  of  Conttantinoplf,  and 
feveral  other  Grecian  Prelates  and  Barons,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  Council,  came  to  Venice 
with  a  defign  to  proceed  to  Bafìl  :  but  as  they  were 
frighted  at  the  news  of  the  plague  being  there,  ic 
was  rcfolvcd  that  their  diiFerenccs  (hould  be  difcuflbd 
and  decided  at  Florence,  where  they  accordingly  aT- 
fembled  :  and  after  many  long  debates,  which  ladtfd 
feveral  days  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  chat  City,  tke 
jGrecks  fubmitted,  and  were  reunited  with  the  Chumh 
■  and  Pontif  of  Rome  *. 

After  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  Lucchofe 
and  the  Florentines,  and  betwixt  Count  Sforza  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  it  was  thought  all  difturbancea 
would  have  fubGded  in  Italy,  efpecially  in  Lombard^ 
snd  Tufcany  :  for  as  to  the  war  which  was  ftill  car» 
ried  qn  betwixt  Regnier  of  Anjou,  and  Alphonfo  of 
Arragon,  there  was  no  likelyhood  of  its  being  coded, 
but  with  the  ruin  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  thole 
two  competitors.  And  ^though  the  Pope  was  not  a 
licile  exalperated  at  the  lofs  of  fo  many  towns  as  had 
been  uken  from  him  i  and  the  ambition  of  the  Duks 

•  TbeContidl  of  Xafili  wu  onljr  a  prokmsatton  of  feveral  eth«rt, 
which  had  been  fummoneff  by  Pofie  Martin  V.  fometimet  at  Pavia, 
and  fbiuetimc)  at  Siena]  but  as  foon  ai  Eugenint  IV.wa*  cIcAr],  in 
1411,  the  Auh«r*  there  aflerubled,  began  with  declanrw,  that  tbs 
Pope  had  neither  a  ri^ht  to  difiòlve,  nor  even  to  (ransKr  their  af- 
femblv  I  and  that  he  himfelF  wai  fubjefl  to  their  jurirdiAion.  U^n 
tbii  aeclaration,  Eugeniui  itTued  out  a  Bull  to  dilTolve  the  Council. 
The  conteft  laftcd  a  toDe  time,  and  borb  the  Eaft  and  Weft  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  Greek  Empire  vat  no  longer  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
«gainft  the  Turki,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Latin  Prmcei  ;  na4 
in  order  to  obtain  a  weak  and  very  precariou,  tapplj,  the  EJiAern 
Church  muft  fubmit  to  chat  of  Rome.  Tlie  Grecian  Clergy  were  not 
at  alt  inclined  to  ihti  fiibroiffion  ;  nay,  as  their  rianger  inCreafed,  they 
rather  grew  moreltubborn.  But  ihe  Emperor  John  Paleologn*  re- 
lbl?ed  to  comply,  that  he  roigbt  fecure  Tome  affiitance  at  leaft  ;  and 
addrelSng  ttimfelf  at  the  fame  time,  both  to  the  Pope' aod  to  the 
Council,  ihinr  vieil  with  each  oiber,  who  Ihould  kave  the  luinour  of 
convening  the  Greeki. 
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and  the  Venetians  were  fufficlently  known  to  every 
one  ;  yet  it  was  imagined  his  Holinefs  would  be 
forced  to  be  quiet  out  of  neccffiiy,  and  the  others, 
out  of  downright  wearinefs.  But  it  happened  quite 
othe^wife  :  for  neither  the  Duke,  nor  the  Venetians 
could  reft  in  peace  J  but  foon  took  up  arms  again, 

■  and  raifed  frcfh  wars  in  Lombardy  and  Tufcany.  The 
Duke's  pride  was  piqued  that  the  Venetians  Ihould 

-  Itili  keep  poHelTion  of  Bergamo  and  Brcfcia,  and  fo 
much  the  more,  as  he  faw  them  continue  armed  and 
making  excurfions  every  day  to  harrafs  and  ravage 
his  other  dominions  ^  and  at  a.  time  too,'  when  he 

*  thought  himfelf  able,  not  only  to  curb  their  infolcnce, 
but  recover  the  towns  they  had  ftripped  him  of;  ef- 
pccially,  when  they  were  defertcd  by  the  Pope,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  Count.  He  therefore  refolvcd, 
if  pofTible,  to  take  Romagna  from  the  Pope,  imagin- 
ing, it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  moleft  him,  when 
he  was  once  in  poflcflion  of  that  ;  and  that  the  Flo- 
rentines feeing  the  fire  fo  near  them,  would  not  dare 
to  move^  for  fear  of  being  burnt  themfelves  :  or,  that 
if  they  fhould,  they  could  not  eafily  do  htm  any  mif- 
chief.  He  likewifc  was  no  ftrangcr  to  the  refentmcnt 
■which  the  Florentines  harboured  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, for  their  late  behaviour  to  them  in  the  affair 
of  Lucca,  and  thought  they  would  upon  that  ac- 
count  be  lefs  inclined  to  take  up  arms  in  their  favour. 
As  for  Count  Sforza,  he  concluded  that  the  treaty  he 
had  fo  lately  made  with  him,  and  the  hopes  of  mar- 
rying his  daughter,  would  keep  him  ftil]  attached  to 
his  interefts.  And  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  per- 
fidy, and  give  others  the  lefs  occafion  to  arm  againft 
him,  he  contrived  matters  fo,  that  Niccolò  Piccinino 
fliould  invade  Romagna,  (as  if  it  was  folcly  to  gra- 
tify his  own  ambition)  fince  he  could  not  openly  tm- 
bark  in  that  encerprize  himfelf,  wiihouc  being  accufed 
of  violating  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with 
Sforza. 

At  the  time  when  that  treaty  was  concldded,  Pic- 
cinioo  was  in  Romagna^  and  pretended  Cas  ic  had 

.-^       I  been 
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been  concerted  betwiot  him  and  iKe  Duke)  to  be  fo 
highly  difgufted  at  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into 
with  his  profcfled  enemy  the  Count,  that  he  retired 
with  his  forces  to  Camurata,  a  town  betwixt  Furli 
atid  Ravenna  •,  where  he  fortified  hìmfelf,  as  if  he 
intended  to  fiay  there  till  he  could  be  employed  by 
fame  other  State.  The  report  of  his  difguft  being 
induftrioufly  fpread  abroad,  he  took  an  opportunJiy 
of  reprefentiog  to  .the  Pope,  how  ungratefully  the 
Duke  had  requited  him  for  his  long  and  faithful  (er- 
vices  :  that  he  knew  it  was  his  delign  to  make  him- 
ielf  maftcr  of  all  Italy,  and  that  he  thought  he  fhould 
be  able  to  accompli(h  it,  as  he  had  got  two  of  the 
moft  experienced  Commanders,  and  confequently  all 
the  beft  forces  of  it  in  h.is  fervice.  But  [hat,  if  his 
HoUnefs  plcafed,  he  would  point  out  means  to  him, 
by  which  he  could  make  one  of  thofe  Commanders, 
upon  whom'  the  Duke  fo  much  depended,  become 
his  utter  enemy,  and  the  other  entirety  uiiferviceable  : 
for  if  his  Holinefs  would  furnilh  him  with  money  to 
pay  his  troops,  he  would  fall  upon  the  territories 
which  the  Counc  had  taken  from  the  Church,  and 
£nd  him  fuch  employment  there,  that  he  would  have 
no  leifure  to  alTill:  the  Duke  in  his  ambitious  defigns, 
Thefe  propofals  fcemtng  fealjble  enough,  the  Pope 
eagerly  liftencd  to  them,  and  not  only  fent  him  five 
choufand  ducats,  but  promifed  to  provide  largely 
both  for  him  ai^d  his  Children.  And  though  his  Ho- 
.  linefs  was  warned  by  (evcral  to  beware  of .  Piccinino, 
fez  he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  nor  would  bear  to  hear 
any  thing  faid  againft  him. 

Oftafio  da  Polenta  was  Governor  of  Ravenna  for 
the  Church  •,  and  Piccinino  now  thÌRking  it  high  time 
to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  dcfigns  (as  his  fon 
Francifco  had  taken  and  plundered  Spoleto,  to  the 
great  diihonour  of  the  Pope)  refolvcd  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Ravenna  ;  either  becaufe  he  thought  he 
was  more  likely  to  fuccctd  in  that  enterprize  than  any 
other,  or  had  a  private  correfpondcnce  with  the  Go- 
vernor: whatever  might  be  his  motive,  it  furrep- 
Y  4  -   dcred 
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.  dered  upon  terms,  after  a  ficgirthat  lifted  but  a  few 
days.  After  which,  he  feized  upon  Bologna,  Imola, 
and  Furli,  and  which  was  ftill  mere  unexpc£bed,  out 
of  twenty  fortrefles  that  were  garrUbncd  with  the 
Pope's  troops  in  thole  parts,  there  was  not  one  that 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Piccinino  ;  who,  not 
content  with  bafely  robbing  him  of  thofe  pofTefTions, 
added  infolence  to  his  perfidy,  and  totd  bis  Holinefa 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him,  "  that  he  thought 
he  had  fervcd  him  very  right  for  atteinpting  in  lb 
jbamelefa  a  manner,  to  break  the  frtendfbip  that  had 
fo  long  fubfifted  betwixt  the  Duke  and  him;  and 
for  writing  letters  into  all  parts  of  Italy  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  he  had  abandoned  that  Prince^  and  was 
gone  over  to  the  Venetians. 

After  Piccinino  had  thus  made  hlmfelf  maftcr  of 
•Romagna,  he  left  the  defence  of  it  to  his  fon  Fran-    ' 
cifco,  and  marched  himfelf  with  the  greater  part  of 
'his  forces  into  Lombardy,  where  he  joined  the  reft 
of  the  Duke's  army,  and  falling  into  the  territories 
of  Brefcia,  foon  reduced  all  that  part  of  the  Country, 
and  then  fat  down  before  the  city  itfelf.    But  the 
Duke,  who  earneftly  wifhed  to  fee  the  Venetians  de- 
fcrted  by  their  Allies,  and  left  alone  to  his  mercy, 
took  great  pains  to  clear  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  the 
Florentines,  and  Count  Sforza  from  the  fufpicion  of 
being  in  any  wife  acceffary  to  Ficcinino's  proceedings 
'  in  Romagna  ;  and  faid  that  what  he  had  done  there 
was  exceedingly  difpleaGng  to  him,  as  it  was  fo  con- 
trary to  his  enga^ments  :    fecretly  afiiiring  them, 
that  at  a  proper  time  and  opportunity,  he  would  not 
fail  to  make  him  fmart  for  his  difobedience.    The 
Florentines  and  the  Count,  however,  paid  little  re- 
gard to  thefe  proteftations  ;  and  thought  (which  in* 
deed  was   the  cafe)  that  the  late  outrage  had  been 
committed  upon  the  Pope  with  a  view  to  check  and 
over-awe  them,  whilft  he  himfelf  fell  upon  the  Ve- 
netians 1  who  thinking  they  were  fufficiently  able  of 
themfelves  to  cope  with  him,  were  fo  lofty  that  they 
difdained  to  afk  affiftance  from  any  other  State,  and 
7  truftc4 
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trufted  folely  to  their  General  Ganamelaca  to  conduft 
che  wsr.  Count  Sforza  was  dcfirous  to  have  gone  to 
the  relief  of  Kegnier  of  Anjou  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  diftur- 
bances  which  happened  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna  j 
and  the  Florentines  were  very  well  inclined  to  have 
«(lifted  him  in  that  enterpnze,  out  of  the  amitjr 
which  had  always  fubfifted  betwixt  their  Republic 
and  the  Crown  of  France.  The  Duke,  on  the  con- 
rrary,  would  willingly  have  protctìed  Alphonfo  of 
Arragon,  as  he  had  contrafted  a  iViendOiìp  with  hin 
«httft  he  was  his  prifoner.  But  they  all  had  fiich 
employment  at  home,  as  would  not  fuflTer  them  n» 
concern  themfclves  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  feeing  Romagna  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians  hard  prefled 
by  him,  began  to  apprehend  thai  the  deprcfllon  of 
their  neighbours  might  perhaps  conduce  to  thdr 
own  ruin.  Upon  which,  they  foUiciCed  Sforza  to 
come  into  Tufcany,  that  they  might  concert  meafures 
to  prevent  the  Duke  from  making  any  further  pro- 
grefs-,  fmce  he  was  now  become  much  more  power- 
ful than  ever  he  had  been  before  :  adding,  that  if 
his  ambition  was  not  effeAually  curbed  by  fome 
means  or  other,  all  the  States  in  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  effects  of  it.  The  Count  was  fepGble  that  the 
Florentines  had  fufficient  reafon  for  thefe  appre- 
henfions  :  but  the  earnefl  defire  he  had  to  conclude 
the  match  with  the  Duke's  daughter,  ftill  kept  him 
in  fufpence.  And  the  Duke,  who  was  well  aware  of 
it,  continually  flattered  him  from  time  to  time  that 
it  ftiould  fpcedily  be  confummatcd,  provided  he  did 
not  cake  up  arms  sgainft  him,  as  the  lady  was  now 
of  a  marriageable  age.  Nay  the  farce  was  carried 
on  fo  far,  that  fometimes  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  wedding  i  when  all  on  a  fudden,  fomc 
,  frelh  cxcafe  or  other  was  found  out  to  protraft  ÌL 
However,  to  keep  him  quiet  and  prevent  all  fuf- 
■  picion,  he  fcnt  him  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  Flo- 
rinS}  which  was  to  be  her  dower  by  the  articles  of 
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fnarrtage.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  began  to  wax 
hoc  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Venetians  every  day  loft 
ibme  town  or  other  -,  the  VefTels  which  ihey  fitted 
out  to  cruife  along  their  coaAs.  were  continually 
uken  Ì  the  country  about  Breicia  and  Verona,  en- 
tirely in  the  enemy's  hands  j  and  thofc  two  Cities  fo 
clorely  inveftcdrby  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  they  could  not  hold  out  long.  The 
Marquis  of  Mantua»  who  commanded  their  forces 
for  many  years,  had  unexpeftedly  left  their  fervice» 
«nd  gone  into  the  Duke's:  fo  that  in  the  progrcfs  of 
ibe  war,  fear  at  lad:  compelled  them  to  do  that, 
which  their  pride  would  not  ftoop  to  in  the  beginning 
of  it.  For  when  they  began  to  perceive  there  was  no 
other  hope  left  but  from  the  fuccour  of  th€  Floren- 
tines ^nd  Count  Sforza,  they  condefcendcd  to  aflc  it, 
though  not  without  much  diffidence  and  fufpicion 
that  the  Florentines  would  return  them  fome  -fuch 
anfwer,  'as  they  bad  given  the  Florentines  in  the  af-  ' 
fair  of  Lucca  and  the  Count's  arrears.     But  tbejr 

.  found  them  much  readier  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands than  they  expe<5lrd,  or  indeed  deferved,  cod- 
fidcring  their  late  behaviour  to  them  :  fo  much  more 
power^l  was  the  enmity  of  the  Florentines  agatoll 
an  old  inveterate  enemy,  than  the  refentment  of  a 
flight  they  had  received  from  an  old  Ally  t  for  hav- 
ing long  forefcen  the  extremities  to  which  the  Ve- 
netians rouft  of  courfe  be  reduced,  they  had  reprc- 
iènted  to  [he  Count  "  that  his  ruin  was  inlèparahte 
from  theirs;  that  he  would  find  himfelf  deceived  if 
he  thought  the  Duke  would  treat  him  with  ftill 
greater  regard,  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  deOgns,  than 
he  did  at  pretcnt  ;   that  he   had  promifed  him  his 

:  daughter,  only  becaufe  he  ftood  in  fear  of  him  ì  and 
lìnee  ncceflìty  compelled  people  to  make  promifcs, 
that  alone  could  enforce  the  performance  of  them  : 

-  for  which  reafon,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  the  Duke 

'  lovr:  and  that  could  not  be  effet^ed  without  fup- 
porting  the  power  of  ihe  Venetians.  That  he  ought 
to  conQder  therefore,  thatif . the  Venetians  Ibopld  be 
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driven  out  of  their  poflefiions  upon  the  •  Terra  firmj, 
he  would  not  only  be  deprived  of  all  the  convenieB' 
cies  which  might  accrue  from  their  alliance,  but  of 
ihofc  alfo  that  he  might  hope  for  from  others,  out  of 
refpeft  to  them.  That  if  he  would  rcfleft  upon  the 
condition  of  the  reft  of  the  Italian  States,  he  would 
find  fome  of  them  very  poor,  and  others  ill  affcfted 
to  him.  That  the  Florentines  alone,  as  ihey  had 
often  given  him  to  underftand,  were  not  able  to 
maintain  him  :  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  by  every  mo- 
tive, to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  that  the  Venetians 
ihould  retain  their  territories  upon  the  Continent. 

Thefe  arguments,  joined  to  the  refentmcni  which 
the  Count  had  now  conceived  againft  the  Duke  for 
duping  him,  as  he  thought,  in  the  match  with  hjs 
Daughter,  at  laft  determined  him  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy with  them  (though  he  would  not  be  obliged 
to  pafs  the  Po)  and  the  articles  were  accordinglj 
figned  in  February  1438  :  by  which  the  Venetians 
were  to  bear  two  thirds,  and  the  Florentines  one  third 
of  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  both  of  them  engaging 
to  defend  the  Count's  poflTcHions  in  la  Marca,  at  their 
own  charges.  But  the  League  thinking  they  bad 
not  yet  fufficient  ftrength,  brought  alfo  the  Lord  of 
Faenza,  the  fons  of  Pandolpho  Malatcfla  da  Rimini, 
and  Pietro- gian- paolo  Urlìni  into  the  confederacy  : 
and  though  they  tempted  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
with  large  offers,  they  could  not  detach  him  from 
the  Duke.  The  Lord  of  Faenza  alfo  (though  the 
confederacy  had  agreed  to  his  demands)  Hnding  he 
could  have  better  terms,  foon  deferted  them,  and 
went  into  the  Duke's  fervicc  ;  which  made  them  dc- 
fpair  of  putting  fo  fpeedy  an  end  to  the  troubles  ia 
Romagna  as  they  had  vainly  promifed  themfelves. 

*  So  (ficy  call  their  dominioni  that  lie  upon  the  Continent,  which 
formerly  were  confider*bk  (  but  at  prcfent  they  aie  very  much  re> 
duced,  »  well  at  their  commerce  and  naval  power.  They  have  par- 
ticular  magiftratei  to  fuperintend  the  alFairt  of  what  polledlont  tbef 
bave  ftill  left  upon  the  Tern  firma,  who  are  called  ifavH  dtUa  terra* 
and  there  arc  yet  leverai  order»  ot  Nobility,  ai  Count»,  Marquife*, 
&c.  in  that  part  of  their  dominion»}  but  tliejr  are  not  treatea  with 
«iiy  great  regard  at  Venice, 
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Their  affairs  in  Lombardy  alfo  were  in  a  bad  Giua- 
tioa  ;  for  Erefcia  was  blocked  up  in  fuch  a  manoer 
1^  the  Duke's  forces,  that  it  was  daily  expeÉtcd  io  be 
ebliged  to  furrender  fi>r  want  of  provifions.    They 
-were  uoder  the  fame  apprchenfions  for  Verona  :  and 
if  either  of  thofe  Cities  fliould  be  taken,  they  thought 
any  further  preparations  for  war,  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofct  and  all  the  expences  they  had  hitherto  been  at, 
'  entirely  thrown  away.     But  there  feemed   to  be  no 
•  remedy,  except  the  Count  would  march  into  LtOcn- 
.  bardy  »  and  in  this,  there  were  three  obftacles  to  be 
lurntounted.     The  fìrll  was,  to  prevail  upon   him  to 
pafs  the  Po,  and  carry  the  war  whitherfoever  they 
commanded  him.     In  the  next  pkcc,  they  thought 
they  ffaould  be  left  too  much  eicpofed  when  the  Count 
was  gone  :  as  the  Duke  might  eafily  retire  into  fome 
flf  bis  ftrong  places,  and  whilft  he  kept  the  Count  at 
'  bay  there  with  one  part  of  his  forces,  he  might  fend 
.  the  other,  in  conjunelion  with  the  exiles,  into  Tuf* 
cany  $  of  which  the  Government  of  Florence  was  in 
very  great  apprchenfioni    And  laftly,  to  find  a  fccure 
loute  by  which  the  Count  might  march  with  his  forces 
into  the  territories  of  Padua,  where  the  Venetians  had 
a&mbled  theirs.     Of  thefe  three  difficulties,  the  fe- 
cond,  which  chieQy  concerned  the  Florentines,  feemed 
to  be  the  moft  important.     However,  as  the  neceflity 
was  preliing,  and  they  were  tired  with  the  importu- 
nities of  the  Venetians,  who  earneftly  follicited  them 
to  put  the  Count  and  his  forces  in  motion,  without 
wmfe  aid  they  could   not  pretend  to  do  any  thing, 
ihcy  poftpoDcd  their  own  danger  to  the  neceffity  of 
their  Allies.     The  laft  point,  which  was  a  lafe  route 
for  the  Count,  they  left  to  the  care  of  the  Venetians. 
And  Gnce  it  was  judged  convenient  by  the  Signiory  to 
lend  Neri,  the  fon  of  Gini  Capponi,  to  concert  mea- 
fures  with  the  Count  and  perfuade  him  to  pafs  the  Po  : 
they  likewife  determined  that  he.lhould  go  on  to  Ve- 
race, to  oiake  the  favour  appear  ftìU  greater  to  the 
Senate»  and  to  expedite  necelfary  provifìons  there  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Count's  march.    Neri  accordingly 
,-    .    ,    em- 
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embarked  at  Ccfcna,  «nd  went  by  Se«  to  Venice 
where  no  Prince  was  ever  received  with  greater  ho. 
oour  by  the  Senate,  and  as  they  thought  the  preier- 
vation  of  their  dominions  entirely  owing  to  his  arrival 
and  the  refohiiions  that  would  be  taken'  upon  it,  he 
was  immediately  introduced  into  the  Council,  when 
be  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Doge  in  the  following 
manner:  "Our  Signiory  have  always  been. of  opi- 
nion, Moft  Serene  Prince,  that  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  would  fome  time  or  other  J3e  the  ruia 
both  of  your  Republic  and  our  own,  except  it  was 
prevented  by  their  mutual  defence  and  fapporc  of  each 
other:  and  if  this  Senate  had  likewife  been  of  the 
fame  optnicMi,  our  affairs  would  have  been  in  a  better 
fituadon,  and  yourfelvcs  fecure  from  the  danger  which 
now  hangs  over  your  heads.  But  fince  you  have  nei- 
ther been  pleafed  to  put  any  confidence  in  us,  nor  to 
lend  us  the  aid  you  ought  to  have  done  in  our  necef- 
fities,  we  could  not  run  with  fo  much  e^ernefs  to 
your  afliftance,  nor  you  fo  well  tell  how  to  demand  it^ 
as  both  fides  might  have  done,  if  you  had  dcak 
with  us  either  in  your  profperiiy  or  adverfity,  like 
the  men  we  really  are,  or  known  that  whom  we  once 
love  we  always  love,  and  thofe  that  we  hate  we  hate 
for  ever.  Our  ancient  aifeftion  for  this  illuflrious  Se- 
nate, yourfelves  can  witnefs,  who  have  fecn  Lombardy- 
fo  often  filled  with  our  forces,  and  what  lolfes  we  have 
fuftaincd  there  to  ferve  you  :  and  all  the  world  knows 
the  hatred  we  bear  to  Philip  -,  which  we  likewife  {hall 
continue  to  his  family  i  for  with  us,  the  remembrance 
of  former  friendfbip  is  not  extinguilhed  by  recent  in- 
juries, nor  that  of  ancient  enmity,  by  modern  fa* 
vours.  We  are  very  certain  that  if  we  had  ftood 
neuter  in  this  war,  the  Duke  would  have  thought 
himfelf  much  obliged  to  us,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  of  any  great  prejudice  to  ourfelves  :  for  if 
he  fhouki  drive  you  out  of  Lombardy,  and  become 
fole  Lord  of  it  himfelf,  there  would  ftill  be  fuch  re- 
Iburces  left  in  Italy,  that  we  fhould  have  ru>  occalion 
to  de^air  ef  our  own  prelèryaiioa  :  fiace  the  tnoce 

any 
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any  Prince  increafes  his  power  and  dominions,  the 
more  envy  and  hatred  he  draws  upon  himfelf  ;  which 
give  birth  to  wars  that  generally  end  to  his  difadvan- 
uge.  We  likewtfe  know  very  well,  what  heavy  ex- 
pences  and  what  dangers  we  might  have  avoided,  by 
not  taking  part  with  you  in  the  war,  and  that  by  aft- 
ing  otherwife,  ipe  may  probably  remove  the  feat  of 
it  out  of  Lombardy  into  our  own  Country.  All  thefe 
confideraiions  however,  weighty  as  they  are,  canoot 
make  us  forget  the  afTc&ion  we  have  fo  long  borne 
to  your  State  ;  and  we  have  refolved  to  fupport  ie 
with  the  fame  vigour  that  we  Ihould  defend  ourfelves 
if  we  were  invaded.  Our  Signiory  therefore  judging 
it  highly  ncceflary,  iq  the  firft  place,  to  relieve  Brcf- 
cia  and  Verona,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  Count  Sforza,  fent  me  to  per- 
iuade  him  to  march  into  Lombardy,  and  carry  the 
war  into  what  part  focver  he  fhall  be  direfted,  though 
'ye  need  not  be  informed,  illuflrious  Senators,  under 
what  obligations  he  is  not  to  pafs  the  Po  :  and  yet  I 
have  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  it  by  the  fame  mo- 
tives that  infiuence  our  own  conduct.  And  as  he  is 
invincible  in  arms,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  outdone  io 
point  of  courtefy;  nay,  he  has  even  endeavoured  to 
exceed  us,  if  polììble,  in  that  franknefs  and  genero- 
fity  which  he  faw  were  the  rules  of  our  behaviour  to 
you.  For  though  he  was  fenfible  to  what  dangers» 
not  only  his  own  poHefllons,  but  all  Tufcany  would 
be  expofcd  in  his  abfence,  yet  when  he  faw  that  we 
.  had  pofiponed  all  private  intereft  and  confiderations 
to  your  fafeiy,  he  freely  did  the  fame.  I  come  there- 
fore, illuftrious  Senators,  to  make  you  an  offer  of  the 
Count's  fervice  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  horfe, 
and  two  thoufand  foot,  all  ready  to  march  whither- 
foever  they  (hall  be  commanded.  But  it  is  the  ex- 
peftation  of  our  Signiory,  and  indeed  of  the  Count 
himfclf,  that,  as  they  have  fent  a  greater  number  of 
forces  to  your  afllRance  than  they  were  obliged  to  do 
by  treaty,  you  will  not  be  wanting  on  your  pan,  to 
make  him  a  liberal  provlfion  ;  that  lb,  neither  he 
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may  have  any  caufe  to  repent  of  entering  into  your 
ftrvicc,  nor  our  Republic,  of  having  perfuaded  him 
to  it." 

This  fpeech  was  liftened  to  by  the  Senate  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  Ora- 
cle, and  made  fuch  an  impreflion,  that  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Doge  to  make  an  anfwer<to  it  (as  it  had 
always  been  cuftomary)  the  whole  aflcmbly  rofc  from 
their  feats,  and  with  hands  lifted. up  and  tears  in  their 
tyes,  returned  thanks  to  the  Republic  of  Florence 
for  their  afFeftionate  regard  to  them  ;  and  to  Neri 
for  having  executed  his  CommiDion  with  fo  much 
addrefs  and  difpatch.  They  vowed  that  the  fenfe  of 
fuch  an  obligation,  fhonld  be  for  ever  engraved,  not 
only  upon  their  own  hearts,  but  upon  the  hcans  of 
their  pofterity;  and  that  for  the  future,  they  would 
always  look  upon  the  interefts  of  the  Florentines  and 
their  own  to  be  the  fame. 

When  thefe  emotions  began  to  fubfide,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  the  route  which  the  Count 
Jhould  take  1  and  upon  the  number  of  pontoons  and 
pioneers  and  other  provifions  that  would  be  necefliry 
to  facilitate  and  fecurc  his  march.  There  were  four 
different  routes.  One  from  Ravenna  along  the  fliore  : 
but  that  being  for  the  moft  part  ftraitened  by  the 
Sea  on  one  hand,  and  Morafles  on  the  other,  was 
not  approved  of.  The  next,  was  the  dit^ft  high 
road  i  but  obftrufled  by  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the 
Duke,  called  Uccellino,  which  muft  be  reduced  be- 
fore they  could  proceed  any  further,  and  that  would 
take  up  more  time  than  they  could  poflibly  fpare,  as  ' 
the  neceflity  was  urgent,  and  the  utmoll;  expedition 
required.  The  third  was  through  theforeft  of  Lugot 
but  as  there  was  then  a  great  flood  upon  the  Po,  it 
made  the  pafTagc  that  way  altogether  impoflible. 
There  was,  therefore,  only  one  road  left,  which  was 
through  the  plains  of  Bologna,  and  over  the  bridges 
at  Pulcdrano,  Cento  and  Pieve,  and  fo  betwixt  Fi- 
nale and  Bondeno  to  Ferrara  i  from  whence  they 
might   tranfport   thcmfelves,    partly  by  water  and 
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prtljr  by  land,  into  the  tenitories  of  Padua,  and 
join  the  forces  of  the  Venetians  there.  This  way  had 
likewife  its  difficulties,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  ac- 
tacked  by  the  enemy  in  fevcral  places'.  However, 
as  it  was  thought  the  belt  upon  the  whole,  the  Count 
had  orders  to  take  that  route  :  upon  which,  he  in- 
ftanily  began  his  march,  and  proceeded  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  he  arrived  near  Padua  on  the  aotb 
«F  June. 

The  arrival  of  this  commander  in  Lombardy  re- 
vived the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Venetians  in  fuch 
s  manner,  that  they,  who  but  a  little  before  fcemed 
slmoft  to  defpair  of  their  own  prefervation,  now  be- 
gan to  think  of  invading  others.  But  the  firft  thing 
which  the  Count  attempted  was  the  relief  of  Ve- 
rona :  to  prevent  which.  Piccinino  moved  with  hu 
army  to  Soave,  a  fortrefs  fituatcd  betwixt  the  terri- 
lories  of  Vicenza  and  that  City,  where  he  intrenched 
himlelf*  ftnd  threw  up  a  Fofle  that  reached  firom 
SoavQ  to  the  Marfbes  formed  by  the  river  Adige. 
But  when  the  Count  faw  his  paHage  obftrufted  throu^ 
the  plain,  he  refolvcd  to  march  over  the  Mounuins, 
and  to  pufli  on  that  way  to  Verona  ;  imagining  the 
other  would  not  at  all  Aifped  his  attempting  any 
palTage  that  wa^,  becaufe  it  was  exceeding  rough  and 
difficult  i  or  if  he  fliould,  that  he  would  not  have 
time  to  prevent  it.  Having  provided  his  army  there- 
fore with  provifions  for  eight  days  march,  be  pa0ed 
the  Mountains  and  arrived  in  the  plains  beyond  Soave. 
And  though  Piccinino  had  raifed  fome  forts  to  cut 
off  his  palTage  even  this  way,  yet  they  were  not  ftrong 
enough  to  flop  it.  So  that  when  he  found  the  Count 
bad  actually  paflcd  the  mountains,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  retired  beyond  the  Adige,  that  he 
might  avoid  being  forced  to  an  engagement  with 
him  upon  difadvantageous  terms:  and  the  Count 
ftill  advancing,  entered  Verona  without  any  oppo- 
fition. 

The  Hrft  difficulty  being  thus  furmounted,  Brefcia 
was  in  the  next  place  to  be  relieved.     That  City 
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blocked  op  bjr  land,,  it  might  ac  all  ttnKs  be  fuppiìed 
vidi  pravilùms  whilft  the  Ltke  concinued  open.  BulÈ 
the  Duka  being  awtce  of  ihìs,  had  poftéd  troo^ 
jiloc^  die  baoks  of  ìf,  in  che  firft  career  of  his  fuc- 
ce&f  EDd  leased  aU  chofc  towns  that  in^Eit  fend  an^ 
affiftance  tbuherbjcvaw.  The  Venetians  hxd  alfo 
ibme  GtUies  upoa  che  Lalut,  bue  tbej  «ere  not  of 
faffident  Ilrei^;th  to  drive  off  the  Duke's  forces. 
Upon  which  account,  S^U  re&lped  to  aft  in  con- 
cert with  thofe  Veftlsi  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
nafter  of  fuch  tosma,  at  Jcept  the  Cit7  blocked  up 
in  chat  Aarving  condition:  and  for  that  puqiofe,  fat 
4ovn  before  hxÉdatiao,  a  Ca&le  Stuatcd  upon  the 
Lake;  hoping,  when  he  had  taken  that,  the  reft 
«ouki  jbon  fuoendcr.  Forcuae  however  was  not  pra- 
|»ttoiis  CO  him  in  this  undertaking  :  far  grex  numbers 
of  his  men  falling  fìck,  be  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
£^c  and  retine  to  Zeno,  a  forerei  belonging  to  the 
Veroradèi  where  there  was  a  better  air  and  greater 
abundance  of  prorifiòns  £or  them.  No  Iboncr  had 
the  Count  retized,  but  FìccìdìoOi  fefolving  not  to 
Ictfe  So  [tit  aa  opfóttiinìcy  of  m^ing  himfclf^  mafter 
of  the  Lake*  left  his  Camp  at  Vegatio,  and  pro- 
ceeded wiib  fome  of  his  cboiccft  troops  to  the  banks 
of  it,,  vihett  he  made  To  furious  an  atuck  upon  the 
Venetian  VeSeis  which  lay  there,  that  he  took  the 
greater  part  of  them^  and  got  poffeflion  of  moft  of 
the  neighbouring  Caftles.  At  this  misfortune  the 
Venetians  were  in  great  coniiernation  ;  and  fearing 
Brefcia  muH  now  likcwi^of  courfe  fall  into  his  hands, 
they  teat  very  prefling  and  repeated  meflàges  to  de- 
lire the  Count  would  ufc  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
ptevenL  it.  Seeing*  therefore^  -all  hopes  of  fuccour- 
ing  it  bf  water  were  now  ac  an  end,  and  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  do  -it  by  land  on  that  lìde,  confider- 
.  ing  the  ditchies,  redoubts,  and  other  obftacles  that 
Piccinifio  hod  thrown  in  the  way,  which  would  fa 
embarrafs  his  forces,  if  he  fhould  engage  the  enemy 
there,  that  they  muft  inevitably  be  defeated,  he  dc- 
VoL.  ].  Z  Krmined 
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termiQcd  to  try  whether  it  was  not  poffiblc^o.  pafs 
the  MoUDtains  and  relieve  the  town  that  way,  as  he 
had  done  Verona.  With  this  defign  he  quitted  Zeno, 
and  marchiog  through  the  Vale  of  Acri  to  the  Lake 
of  St.  Andrew,  he  proceeded  to  Torboli  and  Penda 
upon  the'Lake  di  Garda';  from  whence  he  advanced 
to  Tenna,  which  he  laid  fìege  to,  as  ic  was  neceflary 
to  reduce  that  fortrefs  before  he  could  get  to  Brefcia. 
But  Piccinino  having  intelligence  of  his  march, 
moved  with  Ids  army  to  Pefchiera,  where  be  joined 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  having  picked  out  a 
body  of  his  very  beft  troops,  he  advanced  to  give 
the  Count  battle,  and  the  Count  not  declining  it, 
Piccinino's  forces  were  entirely  routed,  fomc  of  them 
being  taken  prifoners,  others  flying  to  the  main  body  oi 
their  army,  and  the  reft  to  the  Gallics  upon  the  Lake. 
Piccinino  himfelf  retired  to  Tenna  the  lame  night, 
and  confidering  with  himfelf  that  if  he  ftaid  there 
till  morning,  he  muft  certainly  fall  into  the  baods  of 
the  enemy,  he  refolved  to  run  the  laft  rifque  to  avoid 
fo  imminent  a  danger.  Of  all  his  followers  he  had 
only  one  German  fervant  left  with  him,  who  was  a 
very  lufty  (trong  fellow,  and  had  always  been  ex- 
ceeding faithful  to  him.  This  man  he  perfuaded  to 
put  him  into  a  Sack,  and  to  place  him  on  his  fhaul- 
ders,  as  if  he  was  carrying  his  matter's  baggage,  and 
by  that  means  convey  him  to  fome  place  of  fccurity. 
And  as  the  enemy's  army  lay  round  Tenna  after  the 
Vi£tory  they  had  gained,  in  a  carelefs  and  fecure 
manner,  without  pofting  any  guards,  or  obferving  the 
Icaft  order,  the  German  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
efTedling  it.  For  having  put  on  a  futter's  coat,  be  took 
hi;  matter  upon  his  Ihouldcrs,  as  if  he  had  got  a 
fack  full  of  baggage  or  pjunder,  and  carried  him 
through  the  whole  camp  faie  to  his  own  army,,  with- 
out any  molettation  or  interruption. 

If  this  Vi6lory  had  been  improved  with  the  fame 
good  conduft  that  it  was  obtained,  Brefcia  might 
have  been  efic^ually  relieved,  and  the  Venetians  have 

reaped 
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reaped  greater  adwntagM  frdm  it;    But  fot  want  of 

that,  the  rejoycfngs  of  the  one  were  very  fliort,  and 
the  other  vas  left  in  the  faific  diftrefsful  circumfianc<!s< 
For  as  foon  as  Piccinino  had  get  fafe  back  again  to 
his  forces,  he  refolved  to  go  upon  Tome  new  entef- 
prize Ì  thefuccèfs  of  which,  might  wipe  off  tbe  dif- 
grace  of  his  .  latp  defeat,  and  prevent  the  Venerìans 
from  throwing:  any  fuccoars  into  Brefcia.  He  was 
well  act^uainted  himfelf  with  the  fituation  of  the  Ci- 
tadel ot  Verona,  and  had  been  informed,  by  fomC 
prilbners  whom -he  had  taken  in -the  beginning  of -the 
war,  it  was  fo  carelefsly  guarded  that  he  might  cafìljr 
make,  himfelf  matter  of  it.  He  therefore  determined 
not  to  hegleft  an  opportunity,  which  fortune  feemed 
purpofeiy-  to  have  thrown  in  his  way,  of  retrieving 
his  own'  honour,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  exultations 
of  the  enemy  upon  their  ViAory,  by  a  firoke  that 
might  give  them  occafìon  to  alter  their  note.  Verona 
is  in  Lombardy,  and  liruated  at  -the  foot  of  thofc 
Mountains  that  feparste  Italy  from  Qerdiany,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  one  part  of  it  ftands  upon  the  Ikirta 
of  the  Hills,  and  the  other  upon  the  Plain.  To  the 
North  of  this,  in  tbe  Valley  of  Trent,  the  river 
Adige  has  its  fource,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Italy 
does  not  immediately  t»ke  a  ftrait  courfe  along  the 
plains,  but  turning  to  the  left  and  winding  about  the 
bottom  of  the  Mountains,  pafTes  through  that  City  ; 
which  it  divides,  but  not  into  equal  parts  j  for  thac 
next  the  plain  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  Above 
the  latter  arc  the  two  Forts  of  St*  Pietro  and  St.  Fe- 
lice, which  feem  better  fortified  by  dature  than  art, 
and  ftanding  upon  the  heights  command  the  whole 
town.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Rtver,  in  the  part 
next  the  plain,  there  arc  al(b  two  Callles  joined  by 
the  wall  of  the  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a 
thoufand  paces  from  each  other  -,  one  of  them  called 
the  Old,  and  the  other  the  Nfw  Citidel.  From  the 
former,  there  runs  a  wall  in  a  ttrait  Une  to  the  latter, 
that  may  be  rcfembled  to  the  ftring  of  a  bow,  which 
tbe  wall  of  the  town  forms  in  its  range  betwixt  the 
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two  fortreQcs  :  and  the  ipux  betwixt  one  wall  and 
tW  ojther,  coqimonljr  caUc4  the  Bourg  of  Sl  Zeno, 
is  £\t\l  of  hoMffra  >nd  inhabioncs.  Tbelb  two  for- 
trePfes  «nd  th«  Bpur^  it  was  Pìtcmino's  defign  to  fur- 
prise  i  and  be  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter CO  e(fe&.  it,  confidcriiig  the  oegligeoce  and  iècu- 
rity  of  the  Garrison,  which  in  aU  probability  wouÙ 
be  ftill  in^re^fed  by  the  late  Victory  ;  and  becaufe  he 
knew  by  Uk  expei'ience  that  do  coiierprize  was  more 
ii\(^iy  to  fucceed  thah  one  that  was  judged  ìmpra^ 
cable  by  the  enemy.  Having,  therefore,  drawaout 
fi  picked  body  of  men  for  this  purpofe,  be  advanced 
vith  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
to  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  making  a  fudden  £a* 
Udo  upon  the  new  Citadel,  he  carried  it  almoft  be- 
fore the  enemy  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  From 
th^ce  he  dcfcended  with  his  men  into  the  town,  and 
broke  open  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  through  which  he  let 
in  all  his  Cavalry.  But  the  Centineli  of  the  old  Ci- 
(adpl  hearing  the  out-crics  of  thofe  that  had  been  fur- 
prized  in  the  new  one,  and  the  noife  that  was  made 
at  the  bre&king  down  of  St.  Anthony's  Gate,  at  laft 
perceived  the  enemy  was  upon  tbem,  and  immedi- 
ately bcg^  to  beat  their  drums  and  ring  the  alamt 
bells,  toraife  the  people.  -Upon  which,  thofe  t^  the 
Citizens  that  were  mofl  courageous  took  up  arna, 
and  ran  in  great  c(»ifufioD  to  the  Piazza  before  the 
Palace  of  the  Magiltrates.  In  the  mean  time,  Pio- 
cinino's  forces  had  Uken  poHèflìon  of  the  Bourg  Oif 
St.  Zeno,  and  were  pulhing  forward  into  the  town, 
~  when  the  Citizens  Bnding  they  were  the  Duke's  troops. 
and  that  there  was  no  pofTibility  of  defending  thèoì- 
felves  againft  them,  advifed  the  Magiftrates  to  retire 
into  the  Forts,  to  fave  their  own  lives,  and  the  City 
from  being  plundered  ^  as  it  would  be  much  better  to 
do  that,  and  wait  for  a  change  <^  fortune,  than,  to 
be  murdered  ihemfclves,  and  provoke  the  enemy  to 
fiiew  no  mercy  to  the  City. 

The  Magiftrates  therefore,  and  all  thè  reft  (^  the 

Venetians,  took.iheltcr  in  the  fort  of  St.  Felice  t  at«d 
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fonie  taf  the  jnincipal  CitraenA  going  to  «ait  ùponr 
Pìccintno,  «nd  the  Mtrquis  of  Manna,  intreated 
them  to  receive  the  City  into  tKeir  kaitds,  neh  and 
flòuriftiiAg  as  it  then  was,  which  would  very  imkk  in- 
creofe  their  icfiutation  j  rather  than  ftiSer  it  to  be 
rifled  aiid  fecknl,  ié  their  great  hifattiy  and  dtfgrace  : 
«fpecnUy  as  diey  had  not  taken  much  pains  to  oblige 
their  fbimer  Mafters,  hor  deferved  to  incur  the  m- 
pleiiure  of  theh*  newones  by  aii  ob&inate  refinance. 
Upon  this  fiibmiffioti,  they  were  fsvouraUy  received 
by  Piccinind  and  the  Marquis,  who  endeavoured  to 
rsftrain  the  lioentioufAefs  of  their  foldiers  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  prevent  the  City  from  being  plim- 
dered:.bDC  as  they  were  certain  Courtt  Sforza  would 
ufe  His  utmoft  endeavours  to  recover  it,  they  took  all 
pollifale  means  to  get  the  reft  of  the  "ftrong  places 
imo  their  hands  ;  and  fuch  as  they  could  not  make 
themfelves  mafters  of,  they  feparated  from  the  town, 
and  furrodnded  with  fbflès  and  other  works,  to  pre-  . 
vent  the  tnemf  from  throwing]  faccours  into  tMm,> 
me  thofe  that  «ere  already  «here  from  annoying  the 
Kown. 

Upon  the  firft  rutnour  of  this  lofs,  CoAint  S^forzà; 
#h6  then'  lay  with  his  army  at  Ternia,  could  not  giva 
credit  to  it  :  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  from  more  certain  intelligence,  he  determined 
10  make  fpeedy  amends  for  his  palt  negligence.  And 
though  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  principal  officers'» 
that  he  ought  to  pollpone  the  relief  of  Verona  and 
Brefcia,  and  march  diredly  to  Vicenza,  for  fear  of 
being  furtounded  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was  1  yet 
he  would  not  hften  to  their  advice,  but  refolved  td 
«fe  all  me:lns  for  the  recovery  of  Verona  :  and  ad- 
dreflTing  himfelf,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  debate 
(which  had  been  occafìoned  by  fuch  a  difi«rence  in 
their  judgment)  to  the  Venetian  *  Proveditore^  and 
fiemardetto  de*  Medici,  the  Florentine  Commiflary, 

*  A  ftoveditore  it  the  finne  in  the  Venetian  amua,  u  a  CommiC- 
bxy  in  tlw  Florendnci 
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he  afllired  them,  that  he  would  cehainly  tetake  due 
town,  if  any  one  of  the  fortrefles  there  ftiU  held  ouc 
for  him.  For  this  purpofc,  having. put  his  army  ia 
good  order,  he  marched  with  all  expedidon  towards 
Verona.  At  the  fight  of  his  vanguard, .  Piccinino 
imagined  he  had  bwn  going  to  Vicenza,  as  hb  ofii': 
ccrs  had  advifed  Jiim  ;  however,. when  he  perceiwd 
that  he  fiiU  advanced  and  beat  his  coiufe  towards  the 
fort  of  St.  Felice,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
But  it  was  too  late;  for  he  had  not  yet  Bnifhed  the 
barricadoes  and  entrenchments  :  and  his  foldiers  be- 
ing difperfed,  and  bufy  in  plundering,  could  not  be 
got  together  to  oppofe  the  Count's  for<ccs  before  they 
entered  the  fori.  So  that  having  gained  a  paflage 
into  the  town,  they  fooo  retook  it,  to  the  great  cm- 
honour  of  Picciniqo;  who,  after  moft  of  his  men 
were  cut  to  pieces,  retired  with  the  roft  into  the  cita- 
del, and  from  thence  made  his  cTcape,  in  companir 
with  the  M4rquÌ5,  to  Mantua;  where  he  colle^d  the 
remains  of  )iis  army,  and  joined  the  other  part  of  it 
that  lay  before  Brefcia.  In  this  manner  Verona  vaa 
taken  and  loll  again  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  by  the 
Puke's  forces  :  and  the  Count  leeing  the  winter  now 
npproaching,  and  the  feafon  very  cold,  aftei;  he  had 
with  much  diiHcuhy  thrown  fome  fupplics  of  provi- 
fions  into  Brefcia,  took  up  his  quarter»  at  Verona  i 
y/here  he  ^ave  orders  for  the  building  feveral  Galilea 
9t  Torboli,  during  the  winter,  that  fo  he  might  be 
,  ilrong  enough  to  relieve  Brefcia  more  effectually,  both 
by  land  and  water,  when  the  fpring  came  on. 

The  winter  having  thus  put  an  end  to  hoftilttiea 
for  a  while,  the  Duke,  who  was  aware  that  hfC  had 
been  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  making  himfelf  Mailer 
of  Brefcia  and  Verona,  chiefly  by  the  aOiftance  which 
the  enemy  had  received  from  the  Florentines,  whom 
neither  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met  with  from  the  Vene- 
tians covild  de[9ch  from  their  alliance,  nor  the  o0er« 
Jie  had  tempted  them  with  could  gain  over  to  himfelf, 
fefolved  to  invade  Tufcany,  in  order  to  make  them 
{))Qrp  (etif)l>lc  of  t|ie  evils  they  were  drawing  up<»i 
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themielves.  In  tbb  defign  he  was  likewtfe  abetted 
hy  the  taftigacioas  of  Ficcinioo,  and  the  Florentme 
Exiles  ; .  the  former  of  whom,  much  wanted  to  gee 
poflèflìoii  of  the  ftates  that  were  held  by  Braccio,  and  . 
n>  drire  Count  Sforza  out  of' ia  Marca-,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  renira  to  their  own  Country  :  both  of  them 
u^ng  iuch  motives  to  prevail  .upon  the  Duke,  as 
feemed  moft  fpecious,  .and  beA  flattered  his  own  am- 
bition. ,  Piccinino  reprefeated  to  him,  **  that  he 
miglu  fcjod  him. with  an  army  into  Tufcaoy,  and  {till 
keep  Brefcia  blocked  up;  as., he  was  mafter  of  the 
Lake,  had  fo  many  llroog  and  well  garrifoncd  towns 
round  about  it,  and  would  have  both  Commanders 
and  foldieis  enough  to  -face  the  Count,  if  he  fhould. 
make  any  further  attempts  in  thofe  parts  ì  which  yet 
it  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  he  would  .do  before  he 
bful  relicred  Brc&ia,  and  thajt  he  thought  was  impof- 
fible  I  fo  that  he  might  fafcly  venture  to  carry  the; 
war  into  Tufcany,  without  being  obliged  to  difcon-, 
ttDU<  ÌC  in  LOmbaFdy.  For'thc Florentines,  he  faid, 
tnufb  either  recall- the  Count  when  they  faw.  their  own 
Country  invaded,  or  fuffcr  it  to  be  totally  ruined  :  in 
cither  of  which  cafes  his  advantage  would  be  certain." 
SrtK  Exiles  afured  him  for  their  parts,  **  that  if  he 
WQCtld  fend  Piccinino  with  an  army  to  Florence,  tha 
peofde  there»  who  at  ia&  were  become  defperate  un-, 
dcr  the.oppreflion  and  infolcncc  of  their  Governors, 
would  inUantly  take  up-arms  againtl  them  and  revolt. 
Th^t  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  march  up  to  the 
.very  gates  of  .the  City  ;  as  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  had 
fufiicient  interell;  with  the  Count  of  Cafentino  to  pro- 
^re  him  a  free  palTage  through  his  territories.**  So 
that  though  the  Duke  was  at  fìrft  inclinable  enough 
io  engine  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  became  tho- 
roughly determined  upon  it  by  thele  perfuations. 

T.be  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  im*-' 
.portunate  with  the  Count  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Brefcia  with  all  his  forces,  though  the  winter  was  un- 
commonly fevere:  but  the  Count  faid,  •'  it  was  not 
poIUble  at  that  time,  and  that  he  muft  wait  for  a 
Z  4  milder 
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milder  feafow;  that  however  id'  die- mdan  wMk^  be 
would  be  gfctcing  his  Fleet  in  reaAtnefft  «o  TaoimBr  ic 
both  by  land  and  water."  At  wMch'  snfiver,  the  Ve- 
ndei*!» vero  mttoh  difiàttGSed«  and  ^Mrtrards  pro- 
ceeded fo  fkywiy  in  making  tin  aeoiSaty  ptariaoo» 
for  their  forces,  that  they  bogantadwincàe'nny  very- 
fift.  TheFlorcntowsalfo,  whdnchey'had  inoclligcRce 
of  their  taeiny's  defigns  and  the  tardineTs  ctf"  iheÌF 
fiends,  wtrre  not  a  tittle  alarmed  i  tipeaiaWy  as  thsy 
faw  the  war. upon  the  point  of  beings  carried  mb  iheir 
c«rn  dominions,  sud  that  their  arnw  htul  mer  wtk  6r 
Ifule  fuccefs  in  Lombardy.  Nor  were  they  hfs  per*- 
pdcxed  with  the  fafpicion  they  eiaarcaìned  of  tte- 
Pope's  forces  I  not  that  tbcy  thdi^t  his  HollnirfK' 
himfelf  was  ill-sffb£l<d  to  thum,  but  becaufe  (hey  ùvm 
hifi  troops  under  the  comifiand  and*  direAkil>  of  th* 
Patriarch,  who  vsis  their  dechrcd  enetn^,  «id  tbtc 
the  foldiers  fhewed  mush  greater  deference  to  liìm- 
than  to  the  Pope. 

Giovanni  VitcUefcbi  da  Corneto^  having  Drft  beAtf 
*ApoltoIic  Notary,  then  BiHiop  of  RicMati,  And 
fwxty  Patriarch  of  Ateiiaridria,  ^was  at  laft  entated 
Cardinal,  with  the  titte  of  Cardici  tf  fUnnee.  H« 
Wis  a  lubtife  e^terpnzing  man^  and  had  found  itican* 
toinfinuate  himfelf  into  the  Pope's  confideRce  tb'fittA 
a  degree,  rhat  he  made  him  CocAfmndet  in  tt^  of 
his  rorces,  and  entrutied  him  With  the  fole  manage^ 
mefTFof  all  his  affairs  and  undertakings  in  Tutfeaftjr, 
Romagna^  the  Kingdom  of  Napl»,  and  CvaA  at 
Ronis  :  &>  that  he  baci  gained-  fuch  an  afceifdaat  bfltk 
tvet  the  army  and  the  Pope  himfelf,  that  the  one  wak 
^fraid  to  cemmarid  him,  and  the  iftker  to  obey  anf 
one  elfe.  This  Cardinal  ba|^ned  to  be  at  Retn« 
with  his  forces,  when  the  report  was  fpread  that  Pic- 
cinino was  meditating  an  in^sflon  upon  Tufcany.  A 
CfrcumftaiKC  that  redoubled  the  appMheeffons  «f  the 
]f  lorenttn^,  p  iip  had  ever  bten  their  eifertff  fìntìb 

■  An  officer  whole  bti^e^  it  ii  to  Hpedite-bsiMflriaqt  atMUH  M 
(he  coiut  of  Roioc. 
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the  hmVhmttit  of  kmaldd  degli  iUbìai  ;  becxufe  ehey 
hid  not  mty  dtnifed  him  in  not  obferving  the  ^rec- 
meni  *hich  had  been  promoted  betwixt  them  at  Flo. 
itnce  by  his  mediation,  but  deceived  Rinatdo,  «ho 
had  laid  down  his  arMs  at  his  perfoa^n,  and  furnift* 
ed  his  enemies  with  the  itieans  of  fending  htm  int9 
éKÌlé  :  (d  that  the  governmt!nc  began  to  be  afraid  that 
Rinaldo  and  his  friends  wotftd  certainly  be  reftored 
and  Hidetnni^M  for  all  their  fufiertngs  if  they  Ihould 
join  Piccinino  in  his  expedition  into  Tufcany.  And 
fo  much  the  inore,  as  that  Commander  had  ftiddenlf 
departed  out  of  Lombard/,  and  left  one  undertaking 
^at  feemed  dftioft  fure  to  be  attended  «rith  fuccefs, 
Co  go  upon  anocher,  the  event  of  which  mùft  be  very 
precarioos  :  which.they  thought  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  he  liad  not  had  fome  fec*c(  defign  or  invìta- 
tìoh.  Thtik  fùTpicìofis  they  communicated  to  thtf 
Pope,  who  at  laft  began  to  be  ffnfiblc  of  the  errof 
he  had  been  guilty  of  intrufting  too  much  authority 
)n  the  hands  of  another  perfbn.  Bat  whilft  they  wer« 
Bnd6r  thefe  apprehenfions,  an  accident  happened  that 
put  arr  etid  to  them. 

The  government  had  Spies  in  all  parts  that  kept  at 
ftrift  i»ateh  tipòn  filch  as  Carried  Letters,  in  order  to 
deleft  any  conf^acy  that  might  be  formed  againft 
them  :  and  it  chanced  that  one  of  thefe  intercepted  ft 
Packet  at  Monte  Fulciancyj  fent  from  the  Patriarch  t« 
Rccinino  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  immediately  carried  tohis  Holiiiefs  by  the  Magi- 
ftrate,  '  who'  had  the  charge  of  conducting  the  war. 
And  though  the  letters  were  written  in  an  unufoal 
ch^rsfter,  and  the  fenfi;  of  them  fo  obfcure  that  thtf 
irerc  difficult  to  be  interpreted  with  any  certainty  ; 
yet  thofe  very  circumftances,  and  the  holding  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  his  enemy,  made  the  Popefojea- 
oas  that  he  decermined  to  fecure  him,  and  gave  a 
ftrid  charge  for  that  purpofc  to  Antonio  Rido  (a  P»- 
duan  lately  made  Governor  of  the  Caftic  of  St.  Art- 
gelo  at  Rome)  who  readily  undertook  to  execute  his 
prders  as  ^on  as  he  had  a  convenient  opportunity. 
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which  prefently  occurred.  For  the  Patriarch  intending 
to  have  gone  into  Tufcany  tKe  next  day,  fent  word  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Caftie,  that  he  ddired  he  would 
Bieet  Uim  in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour  upon  the 
Bridge,  for  he  had  fomeching  to  (ky  to  him  before 
be  left  the  City  :  and  as  Antonio  thought  this  was  too 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  negle^d,  (after  he 
had  made  a  proper  difpofiiion  for  the  execution  of  his 
defign)  he  went  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the  bridge» 
which  being  near  the  caftle,  was  fo  contrived,  that 
it  might  eafity  be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  as  occaOon 
required,  for  its  greater  fecarity.  He  had  not  waited 
long  there,  before  the  Patriarch  came  ;  and  having 
led  him  by  degrees  in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  he ,  made  a  jignal  to 
have  it  drawn  up  :  which  being  mftantly  done,  be, 
»ho  but  the  moment  before  had  been  Gehei;at  of  the 
Pope's  forces,  now  became  Antonio  Rido's  prifbner  in 
the  caftle  of  St.' Angelo,  His  attendants,  indeed, 
at  firit  began  to  raife  an  out-cry  i  but  when  they  were 
informed,  that  what  had  been  done  was  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  they  wete  foon  quieted  -,  and  the  governor, 
to  comfort  hi^prifoner  in  the  beft  manner-he  could, 
told  hini,  *'  he  hoped  he  would  come  to  no,  further 
harm."  To  whi<;h  the  Fatnarch  made  anf^yer^  **  that 
perfons  of  his  rank  were  f«ldom  arreited,  only  to  be 
difchàrgcd  again  ^  and  thac  thofe  who-delerved  to  be 
impriibned,  did  i>ot  defcrv^;  to  be  rcleafrd."  Not 
long  after  his  confinemcnt,.hs  died  in  the  calUe  ^  and 
the  Pppe  appointed  Ludovico,  the  Pf  triarch.-of  Aqui- 
kia*,  iCommander  in  chief  of  his  fofces.  f  or  tho* 
hts-Holinefs  had  been  always  unwilling  befu'c  to  eniT 
Woil  himfclf  in  the  wars  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan 
!and  the  Confederates,  he  now  promifed  Co  alTift  the 

•  This  lewii  (ftyt  Volaterran,  lib.  xxii.)  who  wif  a  native  of  Pa- 
io3,  having  been  promoted  firll  to  tha  fenatonal  dignity,  for  fervìce* 
dene  in  the  field,  and  afterward*  to  the  Purple,  ero*  fo  proud,  that, 
forgetful  of  bis  birth,  he  vai  the  fiill  Cardinal  who  prefumed  to  keep 
^0]'f«l  and  hound«,  and  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  maEntficence, 
in  feafting,  furniture,  and  equipage,  Uian  became  that  Order. 
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htter,  if  Tufcan^  fhould  be  inVaded,  vnth  four  thou- 
fiuid  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot. 

The  Flomitiaes,  though  now  delivered  fì-otn  the  - 
fear  of  the  Patriarch,  were  yet  very  fufpicioua  of  Pic-, 
doino's  d^gns,  and  fo  uneafy  at  the  confufion  in 
«hkh  they  faw  their  affairs  in  Lpmbardy  (occafioned. 
by  the  difference  of  opinion  betwixt  Count  Sforza 
and  the  Venetians)  that  they  fent  Neri,  the  Son  of 
Gioì  Capponi,  and  Giuliano  d'Avanzati  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  reamcile  them,  if  poflible,  and  to  fettle  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign  (  inJiruAing  Neri  in 
particular,  to  found  the  refolution  of  the  Venetians  : 
after  which,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Count,  and  perfuade 
htoi  to  comply  with,  fuch  measures  as  Ihould  appear 
moft  ncce0apyfor  thefccurity  of  the  league.  Xhefe 
Deputies  had  not  got  fo  far  on  the, road,  as  Ferrara, 
when  they  heard-  that  Piccinino  had  pafied  the  Po 
with  loE  thoufand  horfe,  which  made  them  haficn. 
their  journey  t  and  when  they.auived.at  Venice,  they 
found  the  Senate,  there  fully  deterniiiiAd  to  have  thp 
pelief  of  Brefcia  attempted  without  further  delay  ] 
£ncc  that  City,  they  faid,  could  not  otherwife  hold 
out,  for  want  ini  provifions,  liU  the  return  c^  tttQ 
fpring,  not  tilLthe  gallies  were  built,,  but  feeing  no 
hope  of  fuccfiur,  tnaibof  neceiTtty  be  obliged  .to  fot, 
render  to  die  cfiemy  ;  which-  would  eniUely  anfwfu; 
the  Duke's. purpofes,  and  occafioa  the Jofs  of  9U  their 
dominions . upon  the  Terra  Firma.  .Upon' whichi 
Neri  proceeded  to  Vrrona,  to  htsa  what  the  Count 
had  to  lay,  in  anfwer  to  this  ;  wbo,inadejc.fuificientW 
appear  to  him,  that  aily  endeavour,  to- jelieve  Brefcia« 
jnuft  not  only  be  inéffììctual  at  that  juncture,  but  of 
great  prejudice  to  their  future  undertakings  :  for  cop- 
fidering  ihe  time  of  the  year,  and  the  fituation  of  thac 
town,  no  fuccels  could  be  expeded,  apd  he  ihould 
only  harrals  and  fatigue  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  when  a  proper  feafon  for  a^ion  came,  he  muft 
be  forced  to  return  with  his  army  to  Verona,  to  fup- 
ply  himfelf  with  fuch  proviGons  as  the  winter  had 
fonfumcd  to  no  purpofe,  and  other  neceUàries  for  the 

fer- 
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fenrke  of  the  cnfuh^  fìnnadr  :  fty  lAat  alt  tki  tniie  that 
ought  to  be  emptojvd'  id  sdin^  voidd  be  throwft 
gWiy  m  fì-uitlefs  marchia  and  countcrmarolie^  betw&ct 
ckfl  two  towns. 

Tocbràte  tbefe  objedions,  Or&tto  Jiftintani  3iid> 
<^tovanfli  Pifani,  were  fent  co  wait  uport  the  Cbote 
at  Verona)  and  after  loiig  debate,  k  #A  at  laft 
^eed  amongft  them,  that  the  Venctixtn  ihouhl  ki-' 
jdteafe  the  Count's  ftiptetid  for  the  itest  yen  to  éightf 
t^oufand  Ducats,  befides  aà  ^owance  of  forty  £hi*' 
anzi  fot  every  private  (bldW:  and  that  heflnraldnot 
«nljr  take  the  field  as  foon  as  póflìt^  with  his  «inle 
«my,  but  endeavour  to  peneoatc  into  tile  Dufce^s 
dominion^,  ihatfo  he  might  be  oUtgcd  to  recaU  Pk> 
etaini  iato  Loctibardy  to. defend  hinndfelfi  j^terwhidi 
agttcment,  the  deputies  aU  retunied  ty  Venice.  Bttt 
<h%  Venetians  fitrding  fomc  di^uhy  in  taiGng  fo  l8i]|c 
rifobddya  proceeded  very  floi^ly  iti  iriakiàg  the  nc^ 
£eÌErar^  proviHotU  :  whAft  Piccinino,  on  the  other 
kand,  diligendy  purfoed  lHa  march,  and  had  already 
got  into  Roou^na  ;  wbene  he  tampered  fó  efitfinally 
«ridf  thv  fons  of  FiMdcdpho  MddaeflK  *i  tkit  they 
^elefted  Che  Venetians,  and  west  oftr  to  the  Duke. 
This  «as  very  unwelcome  news  at  Vcriice^  aad  nuch 
imre  f6  at  Florence^  «r  they  bad  cbicSy  d^pCDded 
tipón  the  Matnefti,  to  obftttnfb  the^  progjrcftof  Pic* 
«iniAo  1^  but  v^»  ie  aatnft  to  be  known  chat  they  had 
i^volred^  ft  occafitfied  great  conftdrnatiorv  in  the  Chy  ) 
vfpechXly  as  'tt  warJilewife  apprehenAd,  that  Piccro>- 
j^ian^Paoio  Urlini,>  their  cbrnmafidtiT  in  chief,  *h6 
^d^thttt  in  the  tenritociec  of  the  Malatdti,  moft  cer- 
tditfly  ba  beErayeiand  defbatéd }  hiy  wHich  they  wbuld 
he  in  a  itiiEmNer  diftmred,  arid'  deprived  of  aU  mm» 
<#  ntótóng  any  dffeWB. 

ThcCounc  hidifelf  likiewife  waanot  a  little  alarmed 
at  thid  e^ht.  He  was -Afraid  of  h^rtg  hia' pofièflioni 
in  la  Marca,  if  PltzGinuio  adraticed  into  Tafcmy  : 
and  being  refolved  co  attend  ih»re  parti<iuUi<ly  to  tbft 

•  They  were  Lordi  of  Rìmìnii  a  tì)wn  up't>«'tlìe  Gdlpli  of  Venice, 
Whkh  now  bdongs  to  the  Pojei 

point, 
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point,  be  took  poft  and  weivt  to  Venice,  where  he  im- 
mcdutely  demanded  m  audience  of  the.  Senate  ;  which 
being  granted,  he  represented  to  them  how  neccflkrjr 
k  was  for  the  fervicc  of  the  League,  that  he  Ihoald 
maocfa  with  hit  forces  into  Tufcan^jr .  '  *'  That  the 
maÌB  flreogth  of  their  arms  o»ght  to  be  dire^d 
againft  the  enemy's  ConHnandar  in  chief  and  the 
place  where  he  had  cc^iected  his  principal  force  -,  and 
not  to  be  difTipated  in  ftuitlela  (kirmithes  withKiarri- 
font  and  attaf:kB  upon  particular  towns.  That  if  the 
Duke's  army  could  once  be  broken,  there  muft  be 
an  end  of  the  war;  but  if  that  was  fufìèred  to  reniain 
entire,  the  war  would  ftiU  be  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour,  even  after  his  fOTtrefles  were  reduced,  as  it 
almoft  always  happened  in  fuch  cafes.  Tha£  if  jPic- 
ciaino  was  not  refolutel^  oppofed,  both  la  Marca  and 
Tufcany  muft  inevitably  be  left  {  after  which,  their 
a^irs  in  Lombardy  would  become  defpera:e.  But 
iftkne  Ihould  be  any  hopes  left  of  retrieving  them, 
he  thought  it  could  not  reafoiiably  be  expected  that 
be  jhould  abandon  the  care  of  his  own  fubjeds  and 
fi^endc  I  for  as  he  was  a  Prince  when  he  came  (into 
X^mbardy,  he  did  not  dcfìgn  to  ftay  there  till  he  had 
Bothiqg  left  but  the  title  of  a  private  Commander." 
To  which  the  Do^e  made  anfwcr,  "  that  if  he  left 
Lombardy,  nay,  ifhe  fhould  only  repafs  the  Fo  with 
hii  army,  all  their  dominions  upon  the  Terra  firma 
would  moft  certainly  be  loft,  and  therefore,  they 
Ihould  not  thrgwawayany  more  money  to  defend  tben^i 
su  it  would  be  fimple  to  ufe  any  endeavours  to  favb 
what  could  not  pofHbly  be  maintained,  and  lefs  pre- 
judicial and  diOionourable  too  to  lofe  thofe  territories' 
only,  than  to  lofe  both  them  and  their  money  toge*  ' 
tber.  And  if  that  (hould  be  the  ca^^,  it  would  then 
jdainly  appear,  though  perhaps  too  late,  of  what  im- 
portance the  prefervation  of  the  Venetian  dominions 
in  thofe  parts,  would  have  been  for  the  proteftion  of 
Tufcany  and  Romagna.  Upon  which  account,  they 
could  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the  meafurei  he 
■recommended,  fince  tiiey  very  well  knew  whofoever 
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was  tnafter  in  Lombardy  would  be  mafter  every  where 
clfe  !  and  in  that  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty  i 
for  now  Piccinino  had  withdrawn  his  forces  out  of  it, 
the  Duke's  dominions  were  left  fo  expofed  that  they 
might  be  wholly  overrun  before  that  CommaDdcr 
could  poOibly  returo,  or  any  othee  remedy  be  pro- 
yided.  That  if  any  one  would  macuifily  confider  the 
matter,  he  would  find  that  the  Duke  had  feot  Picci- 
nino into  Tufcany  with  no  other  view  but  to  divert 
-the  Count  from  his  prefent  undertaking,  and  to  re- 
move the  war  out  of  his  own  Country  into  another. 
So  that  if  the  Count  fhould  follow  him«  before  there 
was  any  abfolute  nece0ity  for  it,  he  would  fall  into 
the  fnare,  and  fuffer  him  to  gain  his  ends  :  but  if  they 
itili  kept  their  forces  in  Lombardy,  and  made  the 
bell  provifion  they  could  in  Tufcany,  he  muft  Toon 
be' aware  of  his  error,  and  find  that  he  had  entirely^ 
loft  every  thing  in  one,  and  gained  nothing  in  the 
other."  After  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  diP- 
cufied,  and  every  one  had  given  hii  opinion,  it  was 
concluded  to  wait  a  little  while  to  fee  what  effe^  the 
new  alliance  betwixt  Piccinino  and  the  Malatefti  would 
produce  %  what  Pietro-gian-Paolo  Urfini,  the  Floreo- 
'  tine  General,  would  be  able  to  do  ;  and  whether  the 
Pope  really,  defigned  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had 
made  to  the  League.  A  few  days  after  this  refolu- 
tion,  they  had  intelligence  that  the  Malatefti  had  en- 
tered into  that  alliance  by  downright  compulfion,  and 
not  out  of  any  difaffciflion  or  ill  will  to  the  Floreo* 
tines  i  that  Urfini  was  gone  with  his  forces  towards 
Tufcany  ;  and  that  the  Pope  was  better  inclined  to 
affili  the  confederates  than  ever  he  had  been  before. 
Upon  which,  the  Count  was  fo  well  fatisfìtd,  that  he 
confented  to  ftay  in  Lombardy,  and  that  Neri  Cap- 
poni fhould  return  to  Florence  with  a  thoufand  of  hif 
horfe  and  five  hundred  others.  That  if  affairs  fliouM 
take  fuch  a  turn  as  to  make  his  prefence  neceflary  in 
Tufcany,  they  (hould  let  him  know,  and  he  woukl 
immediately  repair  thither;  Neri  therefore  proceeded 
with  thofe  forces  towards  Florence,  and  arrived  (bere 

in 
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in  April»  on  the  rame  day  that  Urfini  likewife  return' 
cd  to.  that  City. 

In  the  mean  time, "Piccinino  having  made  alt  ne- 
ceOary  difpotitions  in  Romagna,  •  defigned  to  have 
proceeded  in  his  march  to  Tufcany  over  the  Moun-» 
Cains  of  St.  Benedetto  and  through  the  Vale  of  Mon- 
tone, but  he  found  thòfe  defiles  To  well  guarded  by 
Niccolo  da  Pifa,  that  any  attempt  to  force  a  palTage 
that  way  muft  be  to  no  purpofe.  And  fince  this  in- 
vaiion  was  fo  fudden,  and  the  Florentines  were  but 
ill  provided  with  Officers  and  Soldiers,  they  had  fent 
only  a  few  companies  of  new  raifcd  foot  co  defend 
the  other  palTes  in  thofc  Mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  fome  of  their  own  Citizens  :  amongft  whom 
was  MeJIer  Bartolomeo  Orlandini,  who  had  the  charge 
of  defending  a  Fort  at  Marradt,  which  fecured  the 
paHkge  that  way.  The  pafs  at  St.  Benedetto  there- 
fore, being  fo  bravely  maintained  that  Piccinino  had 
no  hopes  of  fucceeding  there,  he  determined  to  try 
what  might  be  done  at  Msrradi,  where  he  knew  the 
.Commander  was  not  a  man  of  any  great  courage. 
Matradi  is  a  fort  fituated  at  the  foot  of  thofe  Moun- 
tains that  feparate  Tufcany  from  Romagna,  but  on 
chat  fide  of  them  which  lies  next  to  the  latter,  and 
.at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Lamona.  And  tho* 
it  has  no  walls,  it  is  otherwife  pretty  well  fortified 
by  a  river  that  puns  cloie  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
Mountains  and  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  very  courageous  and  faithful  :  for  the  banks  of 
the  river  arc  ib  high  above  the  water,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  gee  that  way  into  the  Vale,  provided  a 
little  Bridge  that  Ctitids  over  the  river  be  well  de- 
fended :  and  on  the  other  fide  the  rocks  are  fo  fteep 
and  craggy  that  it  is  inacceflible.  But  the  cowardice 
of  Orlandini  ftruck  a  panic  into  his  men  and  made 
the  fituation  of  no  fignificancc  :  for  he  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  enemy's  approach  but  he  quitted  the 
place  and  ran  away  as  fad  as  he  could  with  all  his 
men,  and  never  ftopped  till  he  came  to  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Lorenzo.    Piccinino  at  his  arrival  was  not  a  little 
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,  Airprtzed  to  find  a  paTs  of  fuch  impoittntie  h  meanly 
abandoned,  and  overjoyed  that  he  had  got  poHèffioa 
ef  it.  For  he  immediately  marched  dowii  ioto  th£ 
Vale  c^  Mugello,  where  he  feizcd  upon  fcverxl  Caf> 
tics,  and  at  laft  took  up  his  quartcn  at  Puliciaoo  } 
from  whence  he  made  incurfions  into  die  aeigbbour- 
Uig  territories,  as  far  as  the  Mountains  of  i'iefiik  t 
and  grew  fb  bold  at  laft,  that  he  pa^d  the  Arno« 
plundering  and  ravaging  all  the  Country  tdU  be  camtf 
within  riiree  miles  of  Florence. 

The  Florentines  however  were  not  at  all  dilòiapeii  . 
flt  thefe  proceedings,  but  in  the  firft  place  begaa  to 
ftrri^then  the  hands  of  the  GoTcrnmeac,  which  yet 
ftood  upon  a  pretty  good  bottom,  confidering  th« 
popularity  that  Codmo  de'  Medici  had  gained  by  faia 
benevolence,  and  that  the  fupreme  Magiftracy  wu 
vefted  in  a  very  few  of  the  principal  Cttiacns,  wb^ 
'  kept  a  ftrift  hand  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  dif- 
a^&cd  or  deGrous  of  a  change.  They  knew  tbac 
Neri  Caponi  was  bringing  back  with  him  a  good 
body  of  horfe,  and  depended  upon  the  Pi^*s  afiift' 
ance  j  the  hopes  of  which  kept  up  their  S^u  till 
the  letum  of  Neri  :  who  at  his  arrival,  finding  the 
City  under  fome  apprehenfion,  refolved  to  take  the 
field,  in  order  to  check  Piccioino's  career  and  prevenC 
him  from  making  liich  tenible  devaftation  in  the. 
Country.  For  this  purpofe,  having  raifed  what  num- 
ber of  foot  he  could  in  the  City  to  join  hii  horfe,  he 
marched  oiit  and  ivtook  Remole,  which  the  Duk^s 
forces  had  got  poflTedion  of:  after  which,  be  co- 
camped  near  that  place,  and  fent  the  Citizens  word* 
that  he  had  already  put  an  ^d  to  the  enemy's  dc- 
■  predations,  and  hoped  in  a  Ihort  time  to  drive  himf 
entirely  out  of  their  territories.  But  Piccinino  find- 
ing that  every  thing  was  quiet  at  Florence^  and  w>^ 
body  offered  to  raiie  any  commotion  there,  (as  he  ex- 
peded)  though  there  were  now  no  forces  left  in  the 
city  to  over-awe  them,  determined  not  to  thfow  away 
his  time  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  go  upon  fohie  other 
undertaking  that  might  provoke  the  Fiorentine  troops 
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to  follow  him,  and  give  tiim  an  opportunity  of  cooii 
ing  to  an  engagement  with  them,  in  which  he  made 
no  doubt  of  routing  them,  and  then  he  thought  ha 
fhould  be  able  to  carry  every  thing  before  him- 

Francifco  Count  of  Poppi  (though  he  entered  into 
the  League  with  the  Florentines)  had  revolted  from 
them  when  the  enemy  penetrated  into  the  vale  of 
Mugello,  and  was  at  that  time  with  Piccinino's  army. 
And  as  the  Florentines  had  always  fome  fufpicion  of 
his  Qncerity  from  the  firil,  they  endeavoured  to  at* 
tach  him  more  firmly  to  their  intereft  by  augment-r 
ing  his  llipend,  and  making  him  intcndant  over  all 
their  towns  that  lay  near  him.  Yet  (fuch  is  the  pre- 
valence of  party  fpiric  in  fome  men)  neither  the 
fenfe  of  paft  favours  nor  the  apprehcnfion  of  future 
danger,  could  make  him  forget  his  connexions  with 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizi,  and  thofe  that  had  formerly 
been  his  alTociates  in  the  government  of  Florence,  ■ 
So  that  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Piccinino's  approach, 
he  not  only  went  and  joined  him  immediately,  bue 
advifèd  him  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence* 
and  march  towards  Cafentino}  acquainting  him  with  - 
the  faftneffes  of,  that  Country,  and  reprefenting  to 
him,  with  how  much  eafe  and  fccuricy  to  himfcif,  he 
might  from  thence  more  effe^ually  harrafs  and  dif- 
trefs  the  enemy.  Piccinino  followed  this  advice,  and 
advancing  into  the  territory  of  Cafentino,  iirft  took 
Romena  and  Bibiena,  and  then  laid  fiege  to  the  Calile  . 
of  St.  Niccolo.  This  Caftle  ftands  upon  the  Ikirta 
of  the  Mountains  that  divide  the  State  of  Cafentino 
from  the  Vale  of  Arno  ;  and  as  it  was  iituated  upon 
an  eminence  and  well  garrifoned,  ic  was  not  eafily 
.  reduced,  though  he  battered  it  day  and  night  with 
fuch  engines  and  *  artillery  as  he  had.    This  Siege 

*  The  original  fayi,  anara  th»  Hicctla  nntimttimtiiir  csn  trieetb  t 
fimiU  artiglitrii  la  tamialltffi.  Machiavel  f>)>).  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  book  of  tbii  hiftory,  that  great  guns  were  6rft  ufed  in  tbe 
wan  that  happened  betwuct  the  Venetiu»  and  the  Genocfe,  about 
the  idand  m'  Tenedoi,  ia  the  year  ijjG.  or  thereabout.  But  wa 
don't  find  the  luft  notkf  talcni  of  them  in  any  of  the  fi«ld  tBg*t*- 
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had  lafted  twenty  days  -.  during  which  time,  the  Flo> 
renciaes  aflfembled  more  forces,  having  got  together 
about  three  thoufand  horfe  at  Fegghioe,  and  taken 
feveral  other  Officers  into  their  pay  under  the  com- 
mand of  Urfini  their  General,  Neri  Capponi,  and  -f 
Bernardo  de'  Medici  their  CommifTaries.  At  thac 
place  they  received  intelligence  of  the  diftrefs  to 
which  the  Caftle  was  reduced,  by  four  difièrent  Mef- 
ièngers  who  were  fenc  from  thence  to  delire  imme- 
diate relief.  But  the  Coramiflaries  having  recon- 
noitred the  Country,  found  it  impoflible  to  fend  the 
Befiegcd  relief  any  other  way  than  over  the  Moun- 
tains that  extend  thcmfelves  from  the  Vale  of  Amo-, 
the  heights  of  which,  perhaps,  might  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy  before  the  fuccours  could  get  thither, 
as  they  were  fo  much  further  from  them,  and  could 
not  conceal  their  march  :  fo  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  fuccreding  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  their  armf 
Hiuft  othcrwrfe  be  entirely  ruined  by  it.  They  fent 
the  Meflèngers  back  again  therefore  to  the  bcfieged 
with  high  commendations  of  their  fidelity,  and  in- 
ftruftions  to  capitulate  when  they  found  they  could 
defend  thcmfelves  no  longer. 

■  After  a  fiege  of  two  and  thirty  days.  Piccinino  at 
laft  took  the  Caftle;  but  he  loft  fo  much  time  in 
making  fuch  a  trifling  acquifttion  that  it  was  in  x 
great  mcafore  the  ruin  of  his  main  defign  :  for  if  he 

aenti  or  degtt  that  have  Kitberto  been  mentioned  In  thi*  btftciry,  and 
it  b  much  to  be  qiieftioned,  wlietlier  they  were  «fed  iu  Ibe  Cege  of 
tbU  cattle.  ¥oT  Braccale,  wbkh  is  a  very  old  nord,  doet  not  Geniff 
cwHra,  but  ofber  warlike  enginct,  or  tsrmmla  btlSe»  i  the  m-bJ^ra, 
tbe  calapiiba,  tfae  baSifia,  antfotber  machine»  of  that  kind,  to  batter 
and  throw  great  Itonei  and  Jaro.  Nor  ii  tbe  word  artUkty  confined  ' 
to  great  glim  alone,  but  is  often  ufcd  to  fìgnify  other  roacb'met  and 
weapont  of  war.  Thui,  i  Stam.  j.%.  nt>.  Jtnatkan govt  ku.arti3ttj  tt 
tkt  lad,  mndfaid  MKh  kim,  gt  (ertji  ihtm  imo  tkt  ntj  j  where  arrvnt  are 
plainly  meant.  The  fame  (calaju)  occiin  again,  s  Smm.  i.  «7,  but  i* 
differently  trandated.  Havi  art  tie  mighljfalkii,  and  the  vieattm  1/ 
vmrffTÌfitdl  at  hjf.  That  ii,  tbe  armi  and  armour,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Saul  and  hit  font,  and  placed  a*  trophie*  in  the  temple  of 
Afiianth,  after  they  were  (lain  by  tbe  Philiftinci.  Tbe  Septuagtal  ia 
both  I^cei  fKf%,  'HriHin  mi»,tfAiiiM,  mililm  nfparalas, 

t  The  author  Ibaietiaiei  cajlt  biro  omittAa,  voà  lòmctiiso  Bow 
nardettc  4e'&Iedici> 
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had  continued  nearer  Florence  with  his  army,  the 
Governors  of  the  City  would  have  found  much 
greater  difficulty  In  raifing  money  and  forces  and 
making  other  ncce0ary  proviQons,  whilll  the  enemy 
was  in  a  manner  at  their  gates,  than  they  did  after 
he  had  retired  :  and  many  of  che  difaffeifted  party 
would  have  ÌDcIined  to  fome  accommodation  with 
Piccinino,  to  prevent  the  cxpences  of  a  war,  which 
they  faw  ¥ras  not  likely  to  be  foon  ended.  But  the 
Smpatience  of  Count  Poppi  to  be  revenged  of  the  go- 
vernors  of  ihofe  fortrcflcs,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  enmity,  induced  him  to  advifc .  thofe  mea- 
fures  ;  and  Piccinino  took  them  to  gratify  him  ; 
which  proved  the  deftruftion  of  them  both  in  the  end. 
And  indeed  it  generally  happens  that  private  interells 
and  pafHons  are  highly  prejudicial  to  public  under- 
takings. 

Piccinino  purfuing  his  fuccefs,  took  Raffina  and 
Chiufi  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  Count 
Poppi  perfuaded  him  to  Bx-his  quarters,  as  he  might 
«xtcnd  his  forces  from  thence  to  Caprcfe,  and  from 
Caprefe  to  Pieve  ;  by  which  he  would  become  matter 
of  all  the  palTcs  in  the  mountains,  and  might  then 
make  incurfions  at  his  pleafure  into  the  territories  of 
Cafcntino,  the  vales  of  Arno,  Chiana,  and  Tevere, 
and  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  if  they  Ihould 
ofièr  to  move.  But  Piccinino  confidcring  the  rough- 
nefs  and  barrcnnefs  of  thofe  pgrts,  told  him,  btsberfes 
could  not  eat  ftones  ;  and  proceeding  to  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Sepulchro,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend,  he 
then  began  to  treat  at  a  diftance  with  the  people  of 
Caftello,  to  fee  if  he  could  corrupt  them  j  but  ihey 
were  too  firmly  attached  to  the  Florentines  to  be 
moved  by  his  offers.  However,  as  he  was  delirous 
to  engage  the  Perugians  in  his  intercfts,  he  went  to 
Perugia  with  forty  horfe,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  on  account  of  his  being  thcìr  fellow-citizen. 
But  they  foon  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  fuf- 
picious  eye,  when  they  faw  him  tampering  with  the 
Legate  thcie,  and  fome  other  Citizens,  to  whom  he 
A  a  2  .made, 
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ifiadc  feverai  propofals  i  all  which  being  rcjeàed,  lie 
returned  to  his  army  with  a  prefcnt  of  eight  ihouiand 
ducats,  which  they  had  made  him.  After  this,  he 
formed  a  dcfign  of  taising  Cortona  from  the  Floren- 
tines, by  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  had  engaged  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  :  but  this  alfo  mifcarried,  as  it  was 
difcovered  in  good  time.  For  the  evening  before  It 
ivas  to  have  been  put  in  execution,  Bartolomeo  dì- 
Senfo,  one  of  the  principal  Citizens,  going  to  mount 
guard  by  the  Governor's  order,  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  was  warned  by  a  friend  not  to  go  thi- 
ther, except  he  had  a  mind  to  be  flain:  and  upon 
alking  what  his  friend  meant  by  that  advice,  he  wa» 
informed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  the  Governor.  But  the  Governor 
having  fccured  the  chief  confpirators,  and  doubled 
the  guards  ac  that  gate,  waited  there  for  the  arrival 
of  Piccinino:  who,  according  to  agreement,  came  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  night:  but  finding  his  dcGgn 
Was  blown,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Whilfl:  things  were  thus  circuniftanced  in  Tufeany, 
where  the  Dulce's  arms  made  but  a  feeble  progrefs, 
his  affiiirs  in  Lombardy  were  in  a  flill  worfe  fituation.  . 
For  Count  Sforza  had  begun  the  Campaign  there  as 
foon  as  ever  the  feafon  permitted  him  :  and  the  Ve- 
netians having  got  a  new  fleet  in  readinefs,'  he  de- 
termined in  the  firft  place  to  make  hìmfclf  mailer  of 
the  Lake  di  Garda,  and  to  drive  the  Duke's  forces 
entirely  away  from  it  ;  imagining  when  he  had  done 
that,  he  fhould  eafily  fuccecd  in  his  other  defigas. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  attacked  them  with  his  gallics, 
and  not  only  defeated  them,  but  took  the  cafUes  thcr  • 
had  got  pofTcfTion  of:  and  the  reft  of  the  Duke^i 
army,  which  invcfied  Brefcia  by  land,  hearing  of  this 
bverthrow,  immediately  raifcd  the  fiege,  and  left  that 
City  at  large,  after  it  had  been  blocked  up  three 
years.  Upon  this  fuccefs,  the  Count  marched  after 
the  enemy,  who  had  retreated  to  Soncino,  a  cafUe 
Upon  the  river  Oglio;  from  whence  he  diQodgcd 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Cremona,  where 

thef 
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diey  made  a  ftand,  and  refolved  to  defend  that  part  of 
tlie  Country.  But  as  the  Count  now  didrefTcd  the 
Duke  more  and  more  every  day,  he  began  to  be  afraid 
of  lofingrome  part  of  his  dominions  at  leaft,  if  not  alt  : 
and  being  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed  in 
fending  Piccinino  into  Tufcany,  he  refolved  to  re- 
medy it  if  he  could,  as  foon  as  poflible;  for  which 
purpofc,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  him  in  what  condition, 
his  afeirs  were  ;  ordering  him  to  quit  Tufcany  im- 
mediately, whatever  progrcfs  he  might  have  jhere, 
and  return  into  Lombardy. 

The  Florentines  in  the  mean  ijme  having  collefted 
all  their  forces  under  their  Commiflaries,  were  joined 
by  thofe  of  the  Pope  at  Anghiari,  a  Caltle  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  vhich  part  the  Vale  of  Te- 
vere from  that  of  Chiana,  about  four  miles  from  the 
Bourg  of  St.  Sepulchre.  The  Country  round  about 
was  plain  and  even,  and  the  fìelds  large  and  fit  for 
horfe  to  aft  in,  if  they  fliould  come  to  an  engage- 
ment. But  as  the  Commiflaries  had  heard  of  the  ad- 
-vaniages  wTiich  Count  Sforza  had  gained,  and  that 
Piccinino  was  recalled,  they  were  in  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to^he  war  without  drawing  the  fword  or  an/ 
further  trouble  •,  and  therefore  fent  them  orders  to 
avoid  an  engagement  by  all  means,  fincc  chat  Com- 
mander could  not  ftay  many  days  longer  in  Tufcany, 
Piccinino  having  intelligence  of  thefe  orders,  and 
finding  himfdf  obliged  to  leave  the  Country,  refolded 
to  mjKe  his  utmoft  efforts  at  the  lad,  and  to  give 
them  battle;  hoping  to  take  them  unprepared,  as  i^ 
•was  not  their  intention  to  fight  him.  To  this,  he 
was  likewife  earneltly  perfuaded  by  Rinaldo  degli  Al- 
bini, Count  Poppi,  and  the  reft  of  the  Florentine 
exiles,  who  faw  they  fliould  have  no  hopes  after  Pic- 
cinino abandoned  them^  but  that  if  they  came  to  an 
aftion,  they  probably  might  gain  a  Viftory  and  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  wiflics  ;  and  if  they  loft  the  day,  they 
IhOuld  not  be  in  worfe  circumftanccs  thaa  they  were 
twfore. 
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V/ith  this  refolution,  he  moved  ^itb  Bis  forcn 
from  the  place  where  he  then  lay,  which  was  be- 
twixt Caftello  and  the  Bourg,  and  arriving  at  the  lu- 
ter  before  the  enemy  had  any  notice  of  it,  he  drew 
two  thoufand  men  out  of  that  town,  who,  confiding 
in  the  valour  of  their  General,  and  allured  by  the 
promifes  he  made  them,  followed  him  in  hopes  of 
enriching  themfelves  with  plunder.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  with  his  artpy  in  order  of  battle  dircftly 
towards  Anghiari,  and  had  advanced  within  lefs  thaa 
two  miles  of  that  pUce  :  when  Michelctto  Attendalo 
perceiving  a  great  cloud  of  duft  raifed  at  adiftaocc, 
liifpe&ed  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  imme^ 
diately  gave  the  alarm.  Great  was  the  conftifion  in 
the  Florentine  Camp  upon  this  occafion.'  For  though 
indeed  very  little  order  or  difcipltnc  wis  ever  ob- 
fcrved  by  armies  in  their  encampments  in  thofe  days, 
yet  the  fupincncfs  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this  timd 
greater  than  ordinary  :  and  as  they  thought  the  enem^ 
faad  been  not  only  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  buf 
rather  inclined  to  retreat  than  hazard  an  engagement,, 
tnoft  of  them  had  laid  afide  their  arms  and  ftraggled 
away  to  places  at  a  distance  from  the  Camp,  cither 
ta  enjoy  the  (hade  (as  the  weather  was  then  very  hot) 
Or  indulge  themfelves  in  fome  other  pleafure.  Ycc 
furh  was  the  diligence  of  the  Commiflaries  and  the 
General  in  getting  them  together,  that  they  were  all 
mounted  and  ready  drawn  up  to  receive  the  enemy 
before  they  arrived.  And  as  Attendulo  was  the  firft 
that  difcQvered  them,  he  likewifc  fuftainpd  their  firft 
fliock  Ì  having  pofied  himfclf  with  the  men  trader 
liis  Command  on  a  Bridge  that  lay  upon  the  road  ac 
a  little  ditlance  from  Atighiari  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  Urfmi  had  caufed  the  banks  and 
ditches  to  be  levelled,  which  lay  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  betwixt  Anghiari  and  the  Bridge  j  and  Atten- 
dulo having  taken  poflcffion  of  the  Bridge  itfeif,  the 
Cavalry  were  plarcd  to  the  right  of  him,  under  Si- 
tnoncino  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Pope's  Legate  ì  and  to  the  left,  under  the 
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Florentine  CommiOarics  and  their  General  Urfìni  » 
the  Infantry  extending  themfclves  on  each  hand  along 
the  banks  of  the  River.  The  enemy  thereibre,  had 
no  way  to  come  at  them  but  over  the  Bridge;  nor 
could  the  Florentines  be  forced  to  engage  ii^  any 
pther  place.  Upon  which  account  they  ordered  their 
foot  to  ply  that  of  the  enemy  brifkly  with  their 
Crols-bows»  if  they  (hould  quit  the  high  road  aad 
fall  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  own  gens  d'  arires  t 
chat  fo  they  might  be  prevented  from  taking  their 
horfe  in  flank,  as  they  palTed  or  repaOed  the  Bridge. 
Thofe  that  made  the  firll  attack  were  bravely  re- 
ceived and  repu!{èd  by  Attendulo:  but  Aftorre  and 
Francifco  Piccinino  *  advancing  to  their  relief  with 
a  picked  body  of  men,  charged  him  fo  furioufly, 
that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Bridge,  and  pur- 
fued  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  upon  which  Ang- 
hiari  {tands,  from  whence  they  were  driven  back  and 
forced  over  the  Bridge  agaia  by  the  Infantry  that 
attacked  them  in  flank.  The  difpute  lafted  in  this 
manner  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  j  during  which, 
fometimes  Piccinino's  forces,  and  Ibmetimes  the  Flo- 
rentines were  Makers  of  the  Bridge.  And  though 
the  fuccefs  of  each  party  was  nearly  the  fame  upon 
the  Bridge,  yet  Piccinino  had  much  the  worfl:  of  ic 
on  both  udet  of  the  River.  For  whenever  his  forces 
pofleHed  the  Bridge,  they  found  thofe  of  the  enemy 
well  drawn  up  and  ready  to  aft  as  occa&oti  required  { 
(an  advantage  that  was  gained  by  the  precaution 
they  had  taken  to  level  the  banks  and  ditches  on 
their  Gde)  fo  that  when  any  of  their  men  were  hard 
puthed  and  began  to  faint,  they  were  immediately 
relieved  by  a  frelh  party.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Florentines  paffed  it,  Piccinino  was  fo  cnibarraflcd 
with  the  banks  and  ditches  on  his  fide,  that  he 
found  it  very  difficult 'to  relieve  his  troops:  and 
chough  they  often  gained  the  Bridge,  they  were  con* 
^antly  driven  back  again  by  the  enemy.     The  Flo- 

«  He  vai  fon  (o  tb«  General,  Niccolo  I^ccinìno. 
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rcntincs  therefore  having  once  more  got  poflcfiion  of 
it,  and  pufliing  forward  into  the  road  on  the  other 
fide  with  great  fury,  Piccinino  found  hitnfelf  flraìt- 
ened  in  fuch  a  manner  by  his  fituaiion,  that  he  had 
neither  time  nor  room  to  foccour  his  men  that  were 
giving  way  :  fo  that  thofe  who  were  in  the  front  re- 
coiling upon  the  rear,  his  whole  army  was  thrown 
into  fuch  confufion,  that  they  at  laft  turned  their 
backs  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  towards 
the  Bourg  of  St.  Scpulchro.  Upon  which,  the  Flo- 
rentine Soldiers,  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  began  to 
plunder  and  ftrip  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  of 
their  horfes,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  what  elfe 
they  had  :  afid  indeed  the  booty  was  not  inconftdcr- 
able  :  for  there  were  not  quite  a  thoufand  horl'e  that 
efcaped  with  Piccinino.  And  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Sepulchro  who  had  followed  him  for  the  fake  of 
plunder,  being  all  taken,  with  the  lofs  of  thtir  bag- 

fage  and  colours,  were  not  only  ftrippcd  themfclves, 
ut  afterwards  forced  to  pay  a  ranfom  for  their  li- 
berty. This  Viftory  was  of  great  confequence  to 
the  Florentines,  though  not  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Duke's  affairs  :  for  if  tf/ty  had  loft  the  day,  all  Tuf- 
cany  mufl  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  as  bit 
forces  were  routed,  he  loft  nothing  but  their  arms 
and  horfcs  ;  a  damage  that  might  be  repaired  at  no 
confiderabte  expence.  Indeed  it  never  happened  that 
invafions  were  made  with  Icfs  danger  and  (laughter 
on  the  fide  of  the  invaders,  than  in  thcfe  times  :  for 
in  a  battle  that  lafted  four  hours,  and  in  fb  total  an 
overthrow,  there  was  but  one  man  killed  j  and  he  too, 
not  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  or  in  any  honourable 
attempt,  but  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  rout.  With 
fo  much  fecurity  did  they  make  war  in  thofe  days  I 
for  moti  of  the  foldicrs  being  mounted  on  horfeback 
and  covered  with  armour,  had  but  little  occafion  to 
fear  death  in  any  engagement  :  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated and  furrendcred,  thcj'  commonly  had  their 
Jives  fparcd. 
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This  battle,  and  what  immediateljr  happened  after 
it,  may  ferve  to  fliew  the  weak  and  pitiful  manner  in 
which  they  made  war  in  thofe  times.  For  as  foon  as 
Piccinino  was  routed  and  had  fled  to  St.  Sepukhro, 
the  CommilTaries,  to  make  their  Victory  complete, 
intended  to  have  purfued  and  fhut  him  up  there  :  buc 
there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  of  their  oiScers,  nor 
even  a  private  foldicr  that  would  follow  them,  till 
they  had  laid  up  their  plunder  in  fome  place  of  jecu- 
rity,  and  got  cured  of  the  wounds  they  pretended  to 
have  received.  And,  which  was  ftitl  more  remark- 
able and  audacious,  they  went  off  the  next  day, 
openly  in  a  body,  and  without  afking  any  leave  either 
from  their  CommilTaries  or  General,  to  Arezzo  ;  from  . 
whence,  after  they  had  fecured  their  booty,  they  re- 
turned to  Anghiari.  A  manner  of  proceeding  fo  con- 
trary to  all  military  rule  and  order,  that  the  fmalleft 
remnant  of  a  wcU-difciplined  army,  would  eafily  and 
.  del'ervedly  have  recovered  a  Vittory  out  of  their  hands 
which  they  fo  little  merited.  Nay  they  prefenily  re- 
Icafcd  all  the  gens  d'  armes  or  heavy  armed  horfe  they 
had  taken  prifoners,'  in  fpite  of  the  CommilTaries 
who  would  have  had  them  detained  in  order  to  de- 
prive Piccinino  of  their  fervice.  Certainly  it  muft 
I'eem  atlonilhing  that  fuch  an  army  Ihould  ever  gain 
a  Victory,  and  ftill  more  fo,  that  another  Ihould  be 
'found  vile  and  daftardly  enough  to  be  beaten  by  fo 
contrmptible  an  enemy. 

Whilft  they  were  thus  taken  up  in  going  to  Arezzo 
and  back  again.  Piccinino  marched  away  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  from  Sr.Sepulchro  towards  Ro- 
magna and  took  the  Florentine  exiles  along  with 
him,  who  now  falling  into  dcfpair  of  ever  returning 
to  their  own  Country,  difpcrfed  thcmfelves  into  dir> 
fereni  parts  of  Italy  and  other  States,  every  man  pro- 
viding for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could.  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizi  retired  to  Ancona;  and  having  loft  all  hopes 
in  this  world,  he  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  better.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  thence  be  died  fuddcniy  at  din-^ 
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oer,  wbilft  he  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  daughters  :  fortune  feeming  favourable  to  him  in 
this  at  leaft,  that  lie  was  taken  sway  in  one  of  the 
Itappteft  days  of  his  exile.  He  was  a  man  iruly  rcF- 
pedable  in  all  the  diSèrenc  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
would  have  been  ftill  more  fo,  if  he  had  been  bora 
in  an  united  City  :  for  many  of  his  good  qualities 
which  excited  envy  and  jealoufy  ambngft  his  fellow- 
citizens  io  a  fa&ious  Commonwealth,  would  have 
been  admired  and  rewarded  any  where  clie. 

After  the  departure  of  Piccinino  and  the  return  of 
the  Florentine  forces  from  Arezzo,  the  Commiflaries 
sdvanced  with  them  to  St.  Sepulchro,  the  inhabitanu 
Ili  which  place  offered  to  furrender  to  them,  but  up- 
on terms  that  they  did  not  think  6t  to  grant.  And 
.«hilft  they  were  yet  in  treaty,  the  Pope's  Legate  *  be- 
ginning to  grow  fufpicious  that  the  Florentines  were 
not  willing  that  town  Ihould  revert  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  was  fo  enraged,  that  very  high  words 
pafied  betwixt  him  and  the  CommiOaries  ;  and  the 
troops  commanded  by  each  would  certainly  have  come 
to  blows  if  the  treaty  had  continued  much  longer  : 
but  that  being  ended  at  laft  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
Legate,  their  diSèreocea  were-compofed.  Whilft 
thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  they  had  intelligence 
from  fome  quarters  that  Piccinino  was  marching  to- 
wards Rome,  and  fmm  others  that  he  was  gone  into 
la  Marca  d' Ancona.  Upon  which,  the  Legate  de- 
termined that  Count  Sforza's  troops  fhould  advance 
towards  Perugia,  in  order  to  relieve  either  la  Marca, 
■or  Rome,  to  which  foever  of  the  two  he  had  bene 
.hiscourfe,  and  that  Bernardo  de*  Medici  .  Ihould  gfl 
along  with  them  i  whilfl:  Neri  Capponi  went  with  the 
Florentine  forces  to  reduce  Cafcntino.  Upon  this 
-refolution.  Neri  marched  away  for  Rallina,  which  he 
-prefently  took  ;  and  foon  afcer,  Bibiena,  Prato  Vec- 
.chio,  and  Romena  :  after  which,  he  fat  down  before 
l'oppi,  and  made  proper  difpofitions  for  two  diSereot 

'  KcciiuDo  the  Patriarch  of  AquHea  bdbre  mcntioBed. 
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«flaults  upoif  tffat  tpvin  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  on  tha 
fìde  that  looki  awards  the  plain  of  Certomondoi 
and  the  other  froip  the  hill  that  extends  itfelf  froni 
thence  to  Fronzoli.  Count  Poppi  feeing  himfcif  now. 
abandoned  and  deflitutc  of  all  fuccour,  had  fhut  him- 
ieif  up  there }  not  in  hopes  of  any  relief,  but  to  gain 
time  and  make  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  himfelf. 
So  that  when  Neri  drew  cIoTe'  to  the  town  to  make  an 
aflault,  he  demanded  a  parley,  and  had  as  good  terms 
granted  him  as  he  could  poflibly  cxpeA  in  his  cir- 
cumftances  ;  which  were,  that  he  fhauld  be  fuffercd 
.  to  depart  himfelf  with  his  children,  and  what  eflè£ts 
they  could  carry  with  them,  and  immediately  deliver 
f]p  the  pofTcflion  of  the  town  and  all  his  other  domi- 
nions to  the  Florentines.  During  the  capitulation  he 
came  out  upon  the  bridge  over  ^e  Amo  which  runs 
clofe  by  the  town,  and  ,with  tears  in  his  eyes  thus 
addrelTcd  himfelf  to  Keri.  "  If  I  had  rightly  confi- 
dercd  my  own  fituation  and  the  power  of  your  Mafters, 
I  fhould  DOW  have  come  out  as  a  friend  to  congra- 
tulate you  upon  your  late  Victory,  and  not  as  a  van- 
quiOied  enemy  to  implore  your  pity  in  thefe  un- 
happy circumftances.  Fortune  indeed  has  given  you 
fuMcienc  reafon  to  rejoice,  and  me  to  weep  and  la- 
ment my  wretchednefs.  I  lately  had  horfes.  and  arms, 
fubjeSs  and  dominions  and  riches  ;  and  who  can  won- 
der that  it  grieves  me  to  lofe  them  ?  But  lìnee  your 
Republic  fecms  determined,  and  now  has  it  in  its 
power,  to  reduce  all  Tufcany  into  fubje£tion,  we  for 
our  parts  (hall  obey  you  :  and  it  is  fome  confolation 
to  me,  that  if  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  error, 
neither  your  generofity  nor  my  future  gratitude  might 
perhaps  have  appeared  in  fo  fair  a  tight  to  theVorld. 
For  if  you  IhaU  be  pleafed  to  leave  me  ftìll  in  pof- 
feflion  of  my  dominions,  it  will  be  an  illuftrious  and 
indelible  inllance  of  your  clemency.  My  impru- 
dence indeed  has  been  great,  but  1  fubmit  to  your 
mercy  and  compaflion,  not  without  hopes  that  you 
will  ftill  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  this  place  of  refidence  at 
leaft,  which  has  defccnded  to  me  ftom  Anceftors  to 
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whom  your  Republic  has  formerly  lain  under  many 
and  great  obligations  •."  To  this  Neri  made  an- 
fwer,  *'  that  the  having  placed  his  confidence  in  peo- 
ple' that  were  never  likely  to  do  him  any  fervicc, 

and  being  by  that  means  in  fome  meafnre  the  caufe 
of  the  infults  offered  to  the  Republic  of  Florence  ; 
thefeconfideracions,  added  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  nece0arily  obliged  them  to  deprive  him  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  thofe  places  as 
an  enemy,  which  he  might  ftill  have  enjoyed  if  he 
had  behaved  himfelf  like  a  friend.  That  his  con- 
dud  had  been  fuch  as  would  not  allow  them  to  lee 
him  continue  any  longer  in  poflelTion  of  a  territory 
chat  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  infulting  a  Rcpub- 
lie  upon  any  little  change  of  fortune,  which  indeed 
had  no  occafion  to  ftand  in  fear  of  his  perlon,  though 
his  dominions  were  fo  fituated  that  he  might  open  a 
way  at  any  time  through  them  for  an  enemy  to  annoy 
it.  But  that  if  he  thought  he  could  by  any  means 
obtain  another  Principality  in  Germany,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  thither,  and  the  Republic  dc- 
fired  he  would  do  it;  where  they  Ihould  not  fail  to 
fliew  him  all  manner  of  refpeft,  in  confideraiion  of 
the  favours  which  he  faid  the  Florentines  had  received 
from  his  Anccftors."  The  Count  replied  with  great 
indignation,  "  that  he  would  endeavour  to  get  as  far 
as  poQible  from  ihem  ;"  and  finding  there  was  no 
good  to  be  done  by  intreaties  and  fupplications,  im- 
mediately broke  off  all  further  treaty,  and  giving  up 
the  town  and  his  other  poflcffions,  except  his  per- 
fonal  cfFefts,  he  quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  children, 
bitterly  lamenting  his  folly  and  the  lofs  of  a  Staie 
which  his  family  had  governed  above  four  hundred 
years.  When  the  news  of  this  fuccefs  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, it  occafioned  very  great  rejoicings  both  amongil 
the  People  and  the  Magiftrates.  And  as  Bernardo 
de'  Medici  found  that  Piccinino  had  neither  advanced 
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towards  Rome  nor  la  Marca,  as  had  been  falfely  re- 
ported, he  marched  back  again  with  his  forces  to 
rejoin  thofc  under  the  command  of  Neri  Capponi; 
and  both  of  them  returning  together  to  i^loreD(;é>  it 
was  decreed  that  they  Ihould  be  received  with  the 
highelt  demonftrations  of  honour  and  refpeA  that 
had  ever  been  fliewn  to  any  of  their  victorious  Gene- 
rals :  and  they  accordingly  made  their  entrance  into 
the  City  amidft  the  public  acclamations  of  the  Si^^- 
niory,  the  Captains  of  the  Coropani»,  and  aU  their 
fellow- citizens. 
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J^hat  isy  or  ought  to  he,  the  chitf  deficit  of  tbefe  that 
make  war.  The  boutids  tbeyjbould  preferire  to  tbem- 
fehes.  Horn  the  ancient  Republics  ufed  to  difpofe  of 
the  booty  taken  from  their  enemies.  The  error  ef  mt- 
dern  gùvtrnmems  in-  that  refpif£f.  -  The  Dnkt  of  Milan 
propefts  a  peace  to  Count  Sforza.  The  Count's  anfwer 
to  him.  The  ingratitude  ef  theVenetiatis  to  Oftafio  da 
Polenta.  Micheletto  AttenduU  made  General  of  the 
League.  Sferza  reduced  to  great  dijlrefs  by  Pietimm, 
The  irtfolnce  ef  the  latter  to  the  Duke  of  Wlan.  Tbt 
Ceunt  marries  the  Duke's  natural  daughter.  A  feace 
eontluded.  Naples  taken  hy  Alpbonfo  §f  Arragtn. 
Baldaecio  «f  Anghiariy  General  of  toe  Fiorentine  foot, 
an  able  and  experienced  Commander,  vilely  affaSatattd 
hy  Bartolomeo  Or/andini,  a  coward  and  poltroon.  A 
reformation  in  the  government  ef  Florence.  Piccinina 
difappeinted  of  a  certain  viUory  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
end  etherwife  ill  ufed  by  htm,  dies  of  grief  The  Btnti' 
vagli  and  Cannefchiy  two  powerful  families  in  Bologna. 
T'he  latter  raife  an  infurreSion  there  in  favour  of  thf 

I  JJukt  ef  Milan^  and  kill  Annihal  Bentivoglio,  the  head 
ff  thatfamify  i  but  are  quelled  and  driven  out  of  the 
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G'/y. .  Santi,  a  bajiari  Sen  of  Hercules  BintivegUo, 
ieing  madt  Governor  of  Bologna,  and  of  Anmh^t 
thtidren,  governs  with  great  pntdenee.  A  new  war  is 
Lombardj.  Count  Sferza  courted  by  all  parties.  The 
death  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  is  fueceeded  by  J^i- 
tbolas  V.  The  Duke  of  JMr/a»  £es.  .  The  Ceunt  im 
defperate  Circumfiances.  The  Milanefe  make  bjm  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  their  forces.  The  Venetians  afpire 
te  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  King  Aifhcnfe  invades  the 
Florentines.  A  mutiny  amengji  the  forces  of  the  latter 
for  want  of  previjions.  King  Alphonfo  retreats  out  of 
Tufcany,  after  be  bad  hfi  many  of  bis  men.  A  battle 
betwixt  the  Ceunt  atd  the  Venetians  at  Caravaggio,  in 
which  the  latter  are  totally  defeated.  The  generofiiy  of 
the  Ceunt  te  a  Venetian  Proveditore,  whom  he  bad 
taken  prifoner.  A  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  (be 
Venetians.  He  dcferts  the  Milanefe,  The  Speech  of 
their  Ambaffador  to  him.  Hit  anfwir.  He  taysfiegt 
to  IvBlany  makes  a  truce,  and  draws  of  bis  army  ;  but 
returns  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and  reduces  the 
Gty  to  great  difirefs.  Cofimo  de*  Medici  bef  rinds  bint 
in  bis  undertaking.  The  Venetians  affifi  the  ISlanefe. 
Count  SfoT-za  enters  Milan,  and  is  made  Duke  thereof^ 
by  the  general  conftnt  of  the  Citizens.  He  engages  in 
a  confederacf  with  the  Florentines  \  and  the  King  of 
Naples  with  the  Venetians.  The  latter  fend  Ambaf- 
fadarsto  Florence.  The  anfwer  of  the  Florentines  ta 
them,  delivered  by  Cejimo  de"  Medici.  The  Florentines 
prepare  for  war.  Frederic  III.  Emperor  of  Germai^, 
tomes  to  Florence,  and  proceeds  to  Rome,  where  he  is 
erowned.  Tufcany  invaded  by  King  Alpbonfàs  forces. 
Stephen  Porcari-,  a  Reman  Citizen,  cenfpires  to  deliver 
bis  Country  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Pope  and  the  PrC' 
lates  :  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  and  is  put  to  death. 
The  Vale  of  Bagno,  by  the  perfidy  ef  Gambacorta,  is 
upon  the  point  ef  being  delivered  up  to  King  Alphonfo, 
Ht  prevented  by  the  bravery  ef  Antonio  Gualdani. 
The  Florentines  lake  poffejfion  ef  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
Bailiwick.  The  fate  ^  Gambacorta,  The  Florentines 
end  Duit  ef  Milan,  invite  Regnitt  ef  Aipeu,  int» 
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Italy.  He  comes  with  fuppUett  hat  fern  leaves  tbem 
and  returns  to  France  -,  from  whence  he  fends  bis  fon, 
John  of  Anjouy  to  Florence.  Peace  belvaixi  the  Duke 
and  the  Venetians^  Florentines-,  and  ether  Slates.  jtl~ 
fhonfo  accedes  to  it.  New  troublts  r.aifed  by  Giocopa 
Piccinino,  privately  encouraged  hy  Aiphonfo.  Pope 
Calixfus  III.  endeavours  to  raife  a  Crufade  agaiitfi  the 
Turks.  A  prodigious  tempefi  in  Tufcarty.  The  G/- 
noeft  invaded  ly  Aiphonfo.  Tbey  put  them/elves  utider 
the  preteiiion  if  John  of  /4njou.  King  Alpbonfo  dies 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ferdinand.  Calixtus  dies, 
and  Pius  11.  it  cbofsn-  Pope  in  bis  room.  The  Cenoefe 
revolt  fnm  the  French.  The  Kingdom  of  Naples  in- 
vaded by  John  of  Anjou,  who  routs  Ferdinand:  hut 
■  the  latter  being  reinforced  by  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  takes  the  field  again,  and  drives  his  competitor 
out  of  the  Kingdom. 

IT  always  has  been,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  the 
main  end  and  defign  of  thofe  thac  wage  war,  to 
enrich  themlelvcs  and  impQverilh  their  enemies:  nor 
is  there  any  ocher  reafonable  motive  to  contend  for 
viftory  and  conqueft,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
nation,  and  the  depreflion  of  another.  From  heoce 
it  neceJTarily  follows,  that  whenever  any  State  is  ìm- 
poveriDied  by  its  vidorics,  or  debilitated  by  its  con- 
quefts,  it  has  either  proceeded  too  far,  or  fallen  Ibort 
of  thofe  purpofes  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken. 
A  Kingdom,  or  Commonwealth,  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  enriched  by  viftory,  when  it  extirpates  its 
enemies,  and  becomes  mafter  of  their  pofieflions  and 
revenues.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  weakened  by 
their  viftories,  when  they  cannot  utterly  extingufOi 
the  enemy  (though  perhaps  they  may  in  fomc  mea- 
fure  have  fubdued  him)  and  his  poflcSions  fall  into 
the  hands,  not  ùf  the  State  ìcfelf,  but  its  foldiery. 
Such  a  Government  fuffers  much  more  from  a  vic- 
tory than  a  defeat  :  for  in  one  cafe,  it  is  only  expofed 
to.  the  outrage  of  an  enemy,  but  in  the  other,  it  is  in- 
jured and  opprefled  by  its  own  friends }  which  fceoi- 
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ing  more  unnatural,  is  likewifc  the  more  inrupport-- 
able,  efpcciaily  when  it  is  thereby  ncccflitated  to  lajr 
fteOi  taxes,  and  other  heavy  burdens  upon  its  fubje&s. 
And  if  the  Governors  have  any  humanity  in  them, 
they  cannot,  furely,  mU:h  rejoice  at  a  viftory  which 
fills  all  the  reft  of  the  comihunity  «iih  mufihurs  and 
dejcdion.  The  beft  governed  Republics  that  we  read 
of  in  ancient  hiftory,  after  they  had  obtained  a  vie* 
tory,  always  ufed  to  throw  the  ipoil  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy  into  the  common  Treafury,  to  diftri- 
bute  largelTcs  amongft  the  people,  10  remit  their 
taxes,  and  entertain  them  with  magnificent  fpeflaclcs* 
But  the  viftories  gained  by  thofe  States,  of  whom  we 
are  now  writing,  not  only  exhauded  their  public  trea- 
furc,  but  drained  the  purfe  of  every  private  man,  and 
after  all,  did  not  effectually  fecurc  them  againft  any 
farther  attempts  from  their  eticrtiies.  All  Which  was 
'owing  to  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous  manner  in  which 
they  carried  on  iheif  wars  :  for  after  a  battle,  the 
conquerors  generally  contented  themTelves  V^ith  ftrip- 
ing  the  enemyi  and  fcldom  put  any  of  them  to  death, 
or  fo  much  as  made  them  prifoners  t  fo  that  the  van* 
quilhed  always  renewed  the  Wat,  as  foon  as  ever  they 
were  provided  again  with  horfes  and  arms  by  thofe 
that  had  uken  them  into  their  pay.  And  as  the  , 
booty  and  ranfom-money  w*re  claimed  by  the  fol- 
diery,  the  State,  receiving  no  advantage  from  thence» 
was  forced  to  tear  the  fupplies  it  flood  in  need  of,  out 
.  of  the  bowel»  of  its  own  fwbjefls*,  who  had  the* 
mortification  of  feeing  that  inltcad  of  reaping  any' 
fort  of  benefit  from  a  viftory,  ir  only  ferved  to  make 
their  Governors  proceed  with  lefs  renard  and  com- 
paffioD  in  laying  new  burdens  upon  them. 

Thelc  foldiers  conducing  the  war  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, reduced  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
to  the  ncccflity  of  raifing  continual  fupplies  at  home, 
if  they  intended  to  maintain  any  authority  or  com- 

*  DoM  not  (hit  tttm  to  ht  Out  own  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  i»p> 
ture*  Made  by  our  Ship*  of  wm  ì 
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mand  over  their  forces  ;  as  one  (idc  expeded  to  be 
new  clothed  and  accoutred,  and  the  other  to  be  re> 
warded  for  their  fervices  :  and  lince  thoiè  that  had 
been  defeated  could  not  take  the  field  again  tiH  tbejr 
were  remounted,  and  ih(^e  that  beat  them  would 
£ght  no  more  till  the^  had  been  rewarded,  it  gene- 
riUy  happened,  that  the  foroier  did  not  foftain  much 
lols,  nor  the  latter  gain  an^  confiderable  advantage 
by  their  vidory  ;  for  the  conquered  had,  for  the  moll 
part,  put  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
afrelh  againfl;  the  conc^ueror,  before  '  he  ivas  in  rra- 
dtnefs  to  purfue  his  blow.  From  this  perverfè  and 
diforderly  behaviour  in  the  foldiery,  it  happened  that 
Piccinino  had  remounted  his  troops  before  the  news 
of  his  deieat  had  reached  many  parts  oi  Italy,  and 
renewed  the  war  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  he 
had  done  before.  To  the  fatue  caule  it  was  owing 
that  he  was  able  to  furprize  Verona  :  that  after  his 
forces  had  been  difperfed  when  Sforaa  retook  that 
town,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  invade  Tvtcany  with 
a  powerful  army  :  and  that  after  his  misfortune  at 
Anghiari,  he  was  grown  ftrongcr,  even  before  he  got 
into  Romagna,  than  he  was  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
aftio»  that  happened  there  :  So  that  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan now  began  to  conceive  Ibme  hopes  of  being  aUe 
to  defend  Lombardy,  which  he  had  in  a  manner 
given  up  ibr  loft,  during  the  abfenee  of  that  Ge- 
neral, For  whilft  Piccinino  was  making  fuch  ha- 
vock  as  he  had  done  in  Tufcany,  his  mafter  was  in 
^ngep  of  being  ftripp'd  of  his  own  dominions  ì  and 
being  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  be  totally  ruined 
before  the  other  could  come  to  his  relief,  though  he 
had  fent  to  recall  hiin,  he  refolred  to  try  if  he  could 
hot  in  Ibme  raeafure  check  Count  Sforxa's  career, 
and  divert  -  the  fury  of  a  Aotm  by  artiBce  and  ad- 
drefs,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  refift.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  fach  expedients  as 
he  had  often  availed  himfelf  of  before  in  the  like 
conjunctures,  and  difpatched  Niccolo  da  Efti,  Prince 
of  Ferrara,  to  Pelchicra,  «hete  Sfona  then  lay,  who 
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carneftly  exhorted  him  to  peace,  and  reprefentcd  to 
him  how  prejudicia]  a  Continuation  of  the  war  was 
likely  to  prove  to  himfelf  ;  (ince  if  the  Duke  was  re- 
duced to  fuch  circumftanccs  that  he  could  not  fup- 
port  his  prefent  power  and  reputation,  the  Count 
inuft  be  the  6rft  man  that  would  fuffer  by  it,  as  nei- 
ther the  Venetians  nor  Florentines  would  have  any 
further  oCcafion  for  his  fervice,  nor  of  courfe  any 
longer  the  lame  eftecm  for  his  perfbn.  And  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  Dulcc's  finccrtty  in  dcfiring  a  peace* 
he  folemnly  aflured  him  in  his  nan;ic,  that  as  foon  zi 
one  was  concluded,  the  marriage  (hould  be  imme- 
diately confummated  with  his  daughter,  whom  he 
*ould  fend  to  Ferrara  for  that  piirpofe^.  and  there 
in  perfon  deliver  her  into  his  own  hands.  To  this 
the  Count  made  anfwer,  "  that  rf  the  Duke  was 
really  defirous  of  a  peace,  he  might  eafily  obtain 
one,  as  the  Venetians  and  Florentines  were  no  left 
mciinable  to  it  :  but  that  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
put  very  little  confidence  in  him,  fince  he  well  knew 
he  would  never  make  any  peace,  except  he  was  com' 
pelled  to  it  by  downright  neceflity  ;  and  that,  zi 
foon  as  the  danger  was  over,  he  would  inftantly  re* 
new  the  war  :  that  he  could  not  give  much  more  cre- 
^t  to  what  he  promiled  concerning  the  marriage,  as 
he  had  been  fo  often  deceived  by  him  before  ;  but 
if  other  things  could  be  amicably  adjulUd,  he  would 
proceed  in  that  matter  as  he  ihould  be  adrifed  by 
liis  friends." 

The  Venetians,  naturally  apt  to  fufpeft  their  Ge- 
Bcrals,  even  when  they  have  no  reafon,  had  fufHctenC 
caufe  to  look  with  great  jealoufy  upon  thefe  nego- 
tiations, as  indeed  they  did:  and  the  Count  being 
aware  of  it,  endeavoured  in  fome  meafure  to  re- 
cover their  confidence  by  a  vigorous  profecution  of 
the  war.  But  the  ufual  alacrity  of  the  one  was  at 
laft  {0  abated  by  his  ambitious  views  -,  and  the  minds 
of  the  other  fo  cn&amed  with  fufpicion,  that  no  other 
entcrprife  worth  notice  was  .undertaken  during  the 
rcA  of  that  Summer  :  fo  that  when  Piccinino  returned 
B  b  2  into 
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into  Lombardy,  the  Winter  being  come  on,  the  re- 
fpe£live  armies  went  into  quarters,  the  Count  re- 
tiring to  Verona,  the  Duke's  forces  to  Cremona,  the 
Florentines  into  Tufcany,  and  thofe  of  the  Pope  into 
Komsgna.  The  l»&,  after  the  battle  of  Anghiari, 
made  an  affkult  upon  Furli  and  Bologna,  in  h«pcs 
of  wrefting  them  out  of  the  hantjs  of  Francifco  Pic- 
cinino, who  held  them  in  his  father's  name  :  but 
they  were  fo  well  defended  by  Francifco,  that  the, 
attempt  did  not  fucceed.  Their  march  into  thofe 
parts,  however,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  people 
of  Ravenna,  that,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  they  (with  the  confent  of  Oftaf»  da  Po-. 
lenta  their  Lord)  put  themfclves  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians  Ì  who,  as  a  rccompence  for  that  fa- 
vour, and  to  prevent  Ollafio  from  ever  rccoverii^ 
by  force  what  he  had  fo  fimply  given  away,  iènt  him 
and  his  only  Son  to  fpend  the  reft  of  their  days  in. 
Candia.  Thefe  diBetent  enterprizes  had  fo  drained 
the  Pope  of  money,  that  notwithftanding  the  Vic- 
tory gained  at  Anghiari,  his  Holinefs  was  obligeil  to 
fell  the  Caftlc  of  Borgo  di  San  Sepulchro  to  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  fum  of  twenty-Bve  ihoufaad  ducats. 

Things  being  in  this  fituation,  and  both  fides- 
thinking  themfelvcs  fafe  from  any  attack  during  the. 
winter,  all  further  thoughts  of  peace  were  laid  afide, 
efpcciallyby  the  Duke-,  who  now  looking  upon  him- 
felf  as  fufHciently  fecured,  in  the  firft  place  by  the 
feafop  of  the  year,  and  in  the  next  by  the  arrival  oj 
Piccinino,  had  broke  off  his  treaty  with  the  Count, 
and  applied  himfclf  with  great  diligence  to  furnilh 
his  General  with  Cavalry  and  all  ochcr  provifioas  that 
were  neceffary  to  continue  the  war.  The  Count,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  intelligence  of  thefe  prepa- 
rarions,  immediately  repaired  to  Venice  to  concerc 
mcarures  with  the  Senate  there,  for  opening  the  next  . 
campaign.  As  foon  as  Piccinino  was  in  readìneà 
to  take  the  field,  and  perceived  the  enemy  was  yeC 
in  no  capacity  to  oppofe  him,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  approach  of  the  Spring,  but  paflcd  the  Adda  ii^ 
I  t}ie 
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the  depth  of  Winter,  entered  the  territories  of  Bref- 
ciji,  and  making  himfdf  mader  of  all  that  Country, 
except  Adula  and  Acri,  fìirprìzed  above  two  thou- 
fand  of  Sforza's  Cavalry,  who,  not  cxpeding  an/ 
iuchvifit,  were  ail  taken  prifoncrs  and  ftripped.  But 
what  moll  chagrined  the  Count  and  alarmed  the  Ve- 
netians, was  the  defet^iòn  of  Ciarpeltonc,  one  of  his 
Jirincipal  Officers,  who  had  mutinied  and  quitted  their 
i^rvice.  Upon  the  news  of  which,  he  polled  away 
from  Venice  to  Brefcia,  and  finding  at  his  arrival 
there,  that  Piccinino,  after  he  had  committed  the 
above  mentioned  hollilictes,  was  returned  to  his  for- 
mer quarters  and  lay  quiet  there,  he  did  not  care  to 
provoke  him  to  flir  out  of  them  agai*  at  that  time  % 
bat  thought  it  more  prudent  to  make  ufe  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  enemy  gave  him,  to  put  his  forces 
in  good  order,  that  fo  he  might  be  able  to  take  any 
advantage  that  offered  and  wipe  off  his  late  difgrace 
St  a  proper  fcafon.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  the 
Venetians  to  recall  the  forces  they  had  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Florentines,  and  perfuaded  them  co  take  Mi- 
cheletto  Attenduli  into  their  pay,  in  the  room  of  Gac- 
tamelata  who  was  now  dead. 

At  the  return  of  the  fpring.  Piccinino  appearing 
firft  in  the  field,  laid  fiege  to  Cìgnano,  a  Cadle  about 
twelve  miles  from  Brel'cia  ;  to  the  relief  of  which 
the  Count  likewife  marched  out  with  his  forces  \  and 
the  war  was  once  more  begun  and  conducted  in  the 
ufual  manner  betwixt  thofe  two  Generals.  The 
Count  on  one  fide,  being  appreheofive  that  Bergamo 
would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  fat  down  before 
-Martincngho,  a  Cad  le  fo  lìtuated,  that  whoever  was 
.mafter  of  it  might  cafily  throw  fuccours  into  Bergamo, 
which  City  was  very  much  ftraitened  by  Piccinino  t 
who,  on-the  other  hand,  being  fenfible  that  he  could 
not  be  annoyed  from  any  other  quarterj  had  taken 
care  to  furntlh  it  with  all  manner  of  provifions  for 
its  defence  -,  fo  chat  the  Count  was  forced  to  bring  his 
whole  army  before  it.  Piccinino  therefore  polled 
'  bimfclf  with  all  his  forces  likewife  in  fuch  a  lituation, 
B  ba  .  thae 
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that  he  entirely  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  Sforza*» 
camp,  and  fortified  his  ow4i  fo  ftrongly  with  ditches 
^nd  breaft-woriis,  that  the  Count  could  noe  attack 
him  without  tnanifeft  difadvantage:  fo  that  the  be- 
fiegcrs  were  ìn  much  greater  danger  than  thofe  that 
were  befìeged.  '  In  thefe  circumltances,  as  the  Count 
could  neither  continue  the  fiegc  for  want  of  pio- 
vifions,  nor  raife  it  for  fear  of  Piccinino  falling  upon 
him,  every  body  concluded  the  Duke  tnuft  certainly 
gain  a  complete  Vidory,  and  that  Sforza  and  the 
Venetians  would  be  utterly  undone.  But  by  the  ca- 
price  of  Fortune,  who  takes  delight  in  fliewing  her 
power  to  exalt  her  minions,  and  ruin  fuch  as  are  not 
in  her  good  graces,  things  took  a  very  different  ruro  i 
for  Piccinino  grew  fo  intolerably  infolent  and  ami- 
bitious,  in  full  confidence  of  Vidory,  that  forgetting 
himfclf  and  laying  afide  all  due  refpeft  to  his  Frincev 
he  fent  him  word,  "  that  as  he  had  fought  his  battles 
fo  many  years  without  being  requited  with  fo  much 
ground  as  would  bury  him  when  he  died,  he  defired 
10  know  what  reward  he  might  expe£t  for  his  feiv 
vices  :  for  fince  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  make  him 
abfoluie  Lord  of  Lombardy  and  delirer  up  all  bis 
enemies  Into  his  hands,  he  thought  a  certain  Viftory 
deferved  a  .certain  rccompence;  and  therefore  de- 
inanded  that  the  city  of  Flacentia  fhould  be  afligned 
to  him,  whither  he  might  retire  to  enjoy  a  tittle  re- 
pofe  at  laft,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  labour  and 
fatigue."  Nay  he  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  end  as  ta 
threaten  the  Duke  that  he  would  abandon  the  en- 
terprize  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

But  the  Duke  was  exafperated  at  this  audacious 
behaviour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  cbofe  rather  to 
give  up  fo  great  an  advantage,  than  meanly  to  fub- 
tnit  to  his  infolence  ;  fo  that  what  neither  the  me* 
fiaces  of  |ÌÌ9- enemies,  nor  the  many  imminent  dangers 
he  had  btcn  in,  could  ever  move  him  to  confent  to, 
lie  was  at  lati  induced  to  comply  with  by  the  atro* 
gancf  of  his  friends  ;  and  immediately  refolvcd  to 
(DIP?  tP  an  accominod^tion  with  the  Count,    F«f 
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-which  purpofe  he  fenc  Antonio  Guido  Buona  da  Tor- 
tona to  him,  with  an  oSèr  of  his  daughter,  and  fuch 
■overtures  for  a  peace,  as  were  eagerly  accepted  both 
by  him  and  the  reft  of  the  confederates. 

As  foon  as  the  articles  were  privately  figned,  by 
■all  parties,*  the  Duke  fent  orders  to  Piccinino  to  make 
«  truce  with  the  Count  for  one  year,  pretending, 
**  that  he  was  To  tired  of  the  expences  of  war,  chat  he 
•could  not  help  preftrring  a  certain  peace,  to  a  vic- 
tory that  was  AHI  doubtful."  Piccinino  was  thùnder- 
ftruck  at  this  pcfoiucion,  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend what  motives  coutd  induce  the  Duke  tO  let  fo 
-glorious  a  viftory  flip  out  of  his  hands  ;  little  ima- 
gining chat  the  reafon  of  fuSering  his  enemies  to 
■efcape,  was  only  to  avoid  rccompcnfing  his  friends. 
He  oppofed  it,  however,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power, 
and  behaved  in  fo  refraftory  a  manner,  that  in  order 
CO  force  him  to  a  compliance,  the  Duke  threatened 
to  give  him  up,  to  be  treated  by  the  foldiers  of  both 
.armies,  as  they  pleafed,  if  he  did  not  inftantly  obey 
his  orders.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmtr, 
hut  with  the  fame  reluctance  that  a  man  may  be  fup- 
fofed  to  do,  who  is  compeHed  to  leave  his  fHends 
and  country  ;  lamenting  his  evil  deftiny,  and  com- 
plaining  with  much  bitternefs  both  of  fortune  and 
the  Duke,  who  had  confpiTed  together  to  fnatch  the 
viftory  out  of  his  hands.  After  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded, the  nuptials  were  oelebrated  betwixt  Madam 
Bianca  and  the  Count,  who  received  the  City  of  Cre- 
■mona  with  her  in  dower:  and  in  November  1441,  a 
peace  was  agreed-upon;  at  the  figning  of  which, 
Francifco  Barbadico  and  Paolo  Trono  aflìfted  as  Ple- 
nipotentiaries for  the  Venetians,  and  Agnolo  Acci- 
aiuoli  for  the  Florentines.  By  this  treaty,  the  for- 
trefles  of  Pefchiera,  Afola,  and  Leonato,  in  the 
Marquifate  of  Mantua,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians. 

Though  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  now  at  end,  the 

kingdom  of  Naples  was  (till  far  from  being  in  peace  : 

And  as  no  means  could  be  found  t^  quieting  the  dif- 

>tra3ioo3  there,  they  proved  at  laft  the  occafion  of 
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raiCng  fre(h  combuftìons  in  Lombardy.  For  during 
the  iaft.  King  Rcgnier  had  been  ftrippcd  of  <;very 
town  t|ut  he  had  got  polTcflion  of  in  that  Kingdom, 
f^ccpt  the  city  of  Naples  itTclf,  by  Alphonfo  of  Ar- 
ragon  \  Vfho  now  thi"K>iig  himi'elf  furc  of  the  whol?, 
(jetérmineij,  ut  the  fame  time  that  he  laid  fiege  %o 
that  City,  to  fcize  upon  Benevento*,  a^d  fo me  other 
townt  belonging  to  Count  Sforza,  in  the  adjacent 
territory,  which  he  thought , might  esTily  be  eftefted» 
whilft  the  Count  himfelf  was  ib  fully  employed  in 
Lombardy.  And  he  a(aually  fucceedcd  in  his  defign, 
making  himfclf  Mafter  of  all  thofe  places  with  little 
qr  no  difficulty.  ^\it,  upon  the  news  of  a  peace  be-  , 
.ing  concluded  in  Lombardy,  Alphonfo  grew  appre- 
henfive,  that  the  Count  would  foon  march  to  join 
Jlegnier,  in  order  to  recover  his  own  pofTeflioiis  ;  and 
Rpgnier  not  being  without  fon:ie  expt:6tations  of  the 
fame  kind,  fenc  to  entreat  the  Count  to  come  to  the 
^ITiftancc  of  a  friend,  efperially  as  he  might,  at  the 
fame  time,  revenge  himfclf  upon  an  enemy.  Al- 
phonfo, on  the  other  hand,  earneftly  follicited  Duke 
Philip,  that  out  of  regard. to  the  friendship  which  had 
fo  Iqng  ftiblifted  betwixt  them,  he  would  cut  oucfomc 
work  of  greater  confequpnce  to  the  Count,  in  order  to 
divert  him  from  this  defien.  With  this  the  IJuke  rea- 
fjily  complied,  not  confidering,  that  it  would  be  a  df* 
Te&  violation  of  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  concludedt 
,  Pe»  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  fuggcftcd  to  Pope 
JiugcniiJS,  that  be  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  territories  which  Sforza  h^d  taken  from 
(he  Chgrch  ;  and  for  th^t  purpofe,  recommended 
piccinino  to  him  (who  after  the  conclufion  of  a  peace, 
bad  retired  with  his  forces  into  Romagna)  and  faid. 
be  WQUid  pay  him  oiit  of  his  own  purfe,  as  long  as 

•  B«n«v«nt(i  il  lltai)ted  at  the  conSu:nce  of  tbe  river  Solato  and 
Colore,  which  here  form  tlie  Volturno',  130  mileifoiich  eaftof  Ronie, 
àiul  34  north  taft  of  Ntpln.  It  it  an  Archbilhoprick,  rubjcfi  to  the 
'fope,  M>hu  ii  fovercign  of  thii  City.  The  greitcr  part  of  it  wai  de- 
jnoliOted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  tétt,  and  the  Archbithop  of 
II  dug  otii  of  tbe  ruinc  )  who,  being  afierwardt  advanced  to  tbe 
|^j>af  Chair,  b^  the  n^iine  of  Senedi^t  XIII.  rebuilc  tbu  City. 

tti» 
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the  war  continued.  Eugcnius,  out  of  the  ancient  ha- 
ired which  he  bore  to  the  Count,  and  the  defire  he 
had  of  recovering  the  poHèflìons  he  ufurped  from 
him,  liftencd  with  great  eagernefs  fo  this  propofal, 
and  though  he  had  formerly  been  duped  by  Picci- 
nino, in  the  very  fame  manner,  he  thought,  now  the 
puke  of  Milan  was  on  his  fide,  he  had  no  occafioa 
to  miftruft  him  »  and  therefore  immediately  joining 
his  forces  with  thofe  of  Piccinino,  he  made  an  incur- 
£ofl  into  la  Marca  d'  Ancona.*  The  Count,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  a  little  furprifed  at  fo  fuddea 
9n  invafìon,  having  afìemblcd  what  troops  he  could 
raife,  marched  out  to  face  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  Alphonfo  had  taken  Naples  ì  fo 
that  all  the  kingdom  was  now  in  his  poflèflìon,  except 
Caftel  Nuovo,  in  which  Regnicr  had  lefc  a  ftronggar- 
rifon,  and  was  gone  himfclf  to  Florence,  where  h« 
was  received  with  much  honour  :  but  after  he  had 
ilaid  a  few  days  there,  and  found  he  could  no  longer 
continue  the  war,  he  went  to  Marfeilles,  During  this 
fliort  interval,  Callel  Nuovo  hfid  likewife  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Alphonfo  t  and  Count  Sforza  perceiving 
he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  Piccinino  and  che  Pope 
in  la  Marca,  had  recourfe  to  the  Venetians  and  Flo- 
rentines for  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money  ;  re*- 
prefrnting  to  them,  that  if  they  did  noe  t^e  proper 
ineafures  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Pope  and  King 
Alphonfo,  whilft  he  was  in  a  capacity  to  alTid  thcni» 
it  would  foon  behove  them  to  look  to  themfelves,  as 
they  would  afterwards  certainly  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  divide  Italy  amongfl  them.  To  thefe  fol- 
licitations  the  Florentines  and  Venetians  were  for 
fome  time  in  doubt  what  anfwcr  to  return,  as  ihey  did 
not  care  to  break  with  the  Pope  and  Alphonfo,  and 
their  attention  was  likewife  at  that  time  wholly  turned 
upon  affairs  at  Bologna  *. 

*  BologDii.or  Bononia,  liet  about  50  mOtt  north  of  |1orencft, 
;und  aoo  mtki  norrh-neft  nf  Rome,  on  leverai  little  rivulet*,  and  a 
naTicable  ca^tl,  in  one  of  the  m^  fiuiiful  pluas  of  Italy,  and  U 
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Annibal  Bentivoglio  had  lately  driven  Francifco 
Piccinino  out  .of  that  city,  and  to  defend  himièlf 
egainft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  (who  fupported  Francifco) 
demanded  the. aid  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  • 
who  readily  granted  ic:  fo  that  whilll' their  forces 
were  cn>ptoyed  in  that  fervice,  they  were  doubtful 
whether  they  fhould  be  able  to  aOIft  Sforza.  But  af- 
terwards, when  Annibal  had  entirely  got  the  better 
of  his  adverfary,  and  that  affair  was  over,  the  Floren- 
tines determined  to  fend  him  relief.  However,  in 
order  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  Duke,  they,  in 
the  firft  place,  renewed  the  League  with  him,  to 
whch  the  Duke  himfelf  «as  not  averfe  :  for  though 
he  had  in  fome  meafure  contributed  to  bring  that  war 
upon  the  Count  at  a  time  when  Regnier  had  got 
footing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ;  yet,  when  he 
ftw  him  vanquifhed  and  utterly  driven  out  of  it,  he 
did  not  care  to  have  the  Count  alfo  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  and  therefore  not  only  gave  his  confent 
'that  others  (hould  fend  him  fuccours,  but  wrote  him- 
fclf  to  defire  Alphonfo  would  return  with  his  forces 
to  Naples  and  give  the  Count  no  further  difturbancc; 
which  he  feemed  very  unwilling  to  comply  with  :  but 
confidering  his  obligations  to  the  Duke,  he  at  laft  ac- 
quiefced,  and  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Trenta. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Romagna, 
the  Florentines  had  fome  difturbances  at  home.  A- 
mongfl  thofe  that  had  the  chief  authority  in  the  Go- 
vernment there.  Neri  the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi  was 
one  of  whofe  reputation  Coflmo  dc*  Medici  was  more 
jealous  than  of  that  of  any  other  perfon;  as  he  had 
not  only  very  great  credit  in  the  City,  but  was  ex- 

thcrefore  cMied  Babffia  iht  Fat.  Tbi»  Cihr  U  about  five  tnilM  in  ctr- 
cumfcrence,  rcmarknble  for  lit  .  TOigainctM  Churcbei  *ad  Mo- 
nallcrie),  anA  the  richet  and  fine  punting)  in  them.  'The  inhabiMoti 
ate  computed  to  amnunC  ro  about  70,000.  It  U  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bifliop,  and  one  of  t  he  moft  conflderable  Univerfitjei  in  Europe,  fub- 
jetì  to  the  Pope,  and  governed  bv  hit  legate.  There  ii  an  Academy 
of  Literati  here,  who  lljle  tbemmvo  GU  Oli^,  from  tbdr  retircmciK 
«od  tranquilli  I/.  ■ 
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Tceedingly  beloved  by  the  foldiery,  whofe  affèAìons  he 
had  gained  by  his  bravery,  humanuy,  and  good  con- 
duct when  he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  Repub- 
lic, as  he  had  done  upon  fevcral  occafions.  Befides 
which,  the  remembrance  of  ihe  viftorics  tfcat  had 
been  gained  by  him  and  his  father  (one  of  whom  had 
taken  Pifa,  and  the  other  defeated  Niccolo  Piccinino 
at  the  Battle  of  Anghiari)  made  him  refpefted  bjr 
many,  and  feared  by  others  who  did  not  dcGrc  any 
more  adbciatcs  in  the  Government.  But  of  all  their 
Generals  Baldaccio  de  Anghiari  wai  certainly  the 
moft  eminenti  rior  was  there  any  man  in  Italy  at  that 
time  who  furpafled  him  either  in  courage,  or  militaty 
ikil),  ór  bodily  accomplifliments  :  and  having  always 
commanded  the  Infantry,  they  had  fuch  an  opinion 
of  him,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  coQld  influ- 
ence them  to  execute  any  purpofe,  and  that  they 
would  follow  him  in  any  undertaking  whatfoevcr. 
This  Baldaccio  was  very  intimate  with  Neri,  for  ■ 
whom  he  had  the  highcft  efteem  on  account  of  his 
valour  and  other  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  witnefs  :  but  it  was  a  connexion  that  ex- 
cited infinite  jealoufy  amongfl:  the  reft  of  the  princU 
pal  Citizens,  who  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  him 
enjoy  his  liberty,  and  ftill  more  Co  to  imprifon  him, 
refolved  to  have  him  difpatched  j  in  which,  fortune 
feèmed  to  fecond  their  dcfign.  Bartolomeo  Orlan- 
dini  was  then  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice;  who  having 
been  fent  to  defi:nd  the  pafs  of  Marradi,  when  Nic- 
colo Piccinino  invaded  I'ufcany,  had  fhamefully  de- 
ferted  it,  (as  we  have  before  related)  and  abandoned 
all  that  country  to  the  'fury  of  the  enemy,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  was  of  ìtfelf  almoft 
inacccflible.  So  fiagrant  a  piece  of  cowardice,  pro- 
Toked  Baldaccio  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  Could  not 
help  expreffing  his  contempt  Of  him,  both  in  public 
.  converfation,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friends,  in  terms  that  not  only  excited  Orlandini's  te- 
.  fentmcnt,  but  made  him  thirft  for  revenge,  and  flat- 
rer  bioifelf  4hat  he  fhoiM  cxtinguifli  the  infamy  of 

the 
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ihe  faft,  by  the  death  of  his  accufcr.  To  thU  refo- 
Juiion»forae  other  Citizens  were  privy,  who  encour* 
aged  him  in  it,  and  faid  by  fo  doing  he  would  fufH- 
ciently  revenge  the  injuries  which  he  had  fuBèred 
himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  the  government 
from  the,  fear  of  a  man  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
employ,  and  might  be  their  ruin  to  difmifs.  Orlao- 
dini  therefore,  being  confirmed  in  his  purpofe  to  af- 
raffinate  him,  (hut  up  feveral  armed  men  in  his  apart- 
ment i  and  the  next  day  when  Baldaccio  came  to  at- 
tend at  the  Palace  {"as  he  did  moll  days)  to  confer 
with  the  Magiftracy  concerning  the  pay  of  his  fol- 
diers,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  Gonfalonier 
immediately  j  which  he  did,  without  fufpe£ting  any 
danger.  As  foon  as  they  met  and  had  taken  a  turn 
or  two  in  the  gallery  which  is  before  the  chambers  of 
the  Signiory,  they  began  to  talk  about  their  affairs, 
and  at  laft  coming  near  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where  the  armed  men  were  concealed,  the  Gonfalo- 
nier gave  them  a  fignal  :  upon  which»  they  inftantif 
rulhed  out,  9nd  as  Baldaccio  had  neither  arms  nor 
atiendants,  they  foon  difpaiched  him,  and  threw  him 
_out  of  the  Palace  window  that  looks  towards  the  Do-, 
gana,  or  Cuftom-houfe,  from  whence  he  was  carried' 
into  the  Piazza,  and  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head," 
'  his  body  was  expofed  there  all  that  day  asa  fpeAacle 
to  the  People.  He  left  only  one  Son,  who  was  but 
a  boy,  and  did  not  long  furvivc  his  father.  His  Wi- 
dow Annalena,  being  thus  deprived  both  of  her  Huf- 
band  and  Child,  refotved  to  have  no  further  com- 
merce with  the  World»  and  having  converted  her 
houfc  into  a  fort  of  Convent,  flie  (hut  herfelf  up  in  it 
with  feveral  other  Ladies  of  Noble  families,  and  there 
fpent  the  reft  of  her  days,  in  afts  of  ptety  and  devo* 
tion,  immorulizing  her  memory  by  endowing  and 
calling  the  Convent  a&er  her  own  name. 

•  Thl»  ngae  and  indircrimlnate  muinn-  of  fptaking,  ftenu  nther 
■  ftrokeof  partiality  in  the  author)  ai  it  it  wellknotrn.  that  tbefe 
other  Citizen*  were  the  Medici,  on  whofe  family  Machiavel  wm  de- 
pendent when  he  wrote  thii  hiftory.  Compare  thii  witb  what  t>C  ùtjt 
tf  b»  iinp«rti|Uii|r  i»  tb«  Dediotlioo  to  Clement  VU. 
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This  tragical  event  gave  a  confiderable  check  to 
Capponi's  interdi,  and  diminilhed  the  number  of  his 
partifans.  The  governors  however  did  not  ftop  here  : 
for  as  they  had  now  been  ten  years  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  authority  of  the  Balia  was  expired,  many  - 
b^an  both  to  talk  and  a£t  with  mach  greater  freedoin 
than  they  thought  was  conftftent  with  the  fecurity  of 
the  State.  In  order  therefore  to  cdablilh  themfelves 
in  their  power,  they  judged  it  neceffary  to  revive  that  ■ 
Court  V  by  which  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
ftrengthening  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  mora  ' 
eSecttially  dcprcfiing  their  enemies.  With  this  view, 
the  Councils  inftituted  a  new  Balìa  in  the  year  1444, 
which  confirmed  the  prefent  Magistrates  io  their  ref^ 
pe&ive  departments,  vefted  the  privilege  of  chufing 
che  Sigoiory  in  a  few  hands,  and  new-modelled  the 
Chancery  of  Reformation^  depofing  the  Frelident  Philip' 
Pcruzzi,  apd  fetting  another 'perfon  at  the  head  of  it, 
who  they  were  well  affured  wouW  conform  himfelf  to- 
their  toftru&ions.  They  likewife  prolonged  the  ba* 
nifliment  of  fuch  as  they  had  before  feot  into  exile, 
knprifoned  Giovanni  the  Son  of  Simone  Vefpucci, 
and  deprived  all  thofe  of  their  honours  and  cmploy- 
onents,  that  adhered  to  their  enemies  ;  amongft  whom, 
were  the  Sons  of  Fietro  Baroncelli,  the  whole  family 
of  the  Seragli,  Bartolomeo  Fortini,  Francitca  CafieU 
koi,  anrl  many  others.  By  fuch  means  they  ac  the 
lame  time  regained  theu*  former  authu-ity  and  repu< 
cation,  and  qualhed  all  oppofition  :  and  having  thus. 
got  entire  poflèflion  of  the  Government  at  home,  they 
now  began  to  turn  themfelves  with  more  attention  to 
foreign  a^irs. 

Niccolo  Piccinino,  as  we  have  already  faid,  was 
abandoned  by  King  Alphonfo.  and  Count  Sforza 
grown  fo  powcrfut  by  the  alTilUnce  of  the  Florentines 
that  he  attacked  him  near  Fermo,  and  gave  him  io 
total  an  pvetthrow,  that  he  efcaped  with  but  very 
few  of  bis  men  to  Moniecechio;  where  however  he 
fortiBed  himfelf  io  fuch  a  manner,  that  being  fooo 
r^oincd  by  almoft  all  his  forces,  he  was  able  to  de- 
fend 
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fsnd  him&lf  j^ainft  the  Colini;  efpeciali^,  as  be 
was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  whicK 
obliged  them  both  to  lend  their  troops  into  qoarters. 
During  the  courfc  of  the  Winter,  Piccinino's  chief 
care  was  to  recruit  his  army,  which  was  alfo  not  a 
little  reinforced  by  other  fupplies  from  the  Pope  and 
King  Alphonfo  :  fo  that  as  foon  as  the  Spring  came 
on,  both  Generals  took  the  field  again:  but  Picci- 
nino's forces  being  much  fuperior»  reduced  the  Count 
to  fuch  extreoiitiet  that  he  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  if  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  not  interfered,  and 
once  more  fnatched  the  Vi&ory  out  of  his  adverfary*! 
hand»  by  fending  him  word  that  he  muft  inftaotly  re- 
pair to  his  Court,  for  he  wanted  to  confer  perlbnally 
with  him  about  fome  afiairs  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  htmfelf.  Upon  this,  Piccinino,  eager  to  know 
what  thofe  affairs  were,  immediately  polled  away  to 
Milan,  and  left  his  Son  Francifco  to  conrwnand  the 
army,  relinquilhing  a  certain  Vi&ory  for  vain  and' 
fallacious  hopes.  For  the  Count  being  aware  of  this, 
rcfolred  not  to  negleà  fo  great  an  advantage,  but  to 
draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  if  poflibJe  in  the 
^fencc  of  their  General  ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  ac- 
cording to  his  wifti,  and  not  only  routed  Francifco'a 
forces,  but  took  him  prifoncr  ntar  Monte  l.oro. 
Niccolo  on  the  other  hand,  Bnding  htmfelf  decoyed' 
by  the  Duke,  and  hearing  of  his  Son's  misfortune 
foon  after  his  arrival  at  Milan,  was  fo  affefted  with 
it,  that  he  died  <^  grief  in  the  year  1445,  at  the  age 
of  64,  a  more  valiant  than  fortunate  commander. 
He  left  two  Sons,  Francifco  and  Giaeopo,  whole  va- 
lour was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  their  fiither, 
«)d  their  fortune  ftitl  more  unfavourable }  fo  that  the 
glory  of  the  -Braccefcan  party  was  now  in  a  manner 
totally  eclipfed,  whilft  the  arms  of  the  Sforzas,  be- 
ing more  iuccefsful,  daily  increafed  their  intereft  and 
reputation.  The  Pope  therefore,  now  Piccinino  was 
dead  and  his  army  diOipatcd,  not  cxpefìing  much 
aOiftance  from  Alphonfo,  refolved  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodatioa  with  Count  Sforza,  which  at  laft  was 

brought 
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brought  about  by  tbe  mediation  of  the  Florentines  j 
it  being  agreed  betwixt  them»  that  Ofimo,  Fabriano^ 
and  Recanati,  towns  in  la  Marca  de  Ancona,  Ihould 
be  reftored  to  his  Holinefs,  and  that  the  Count  Ihould 
remain  in  poffeiBon  of  the  reft  of  that  territory. 

After  this  pe»ce,  all  Italy  would  have  been  in 
tranquillity,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  dif- 
nirbances  that  happened  at  Bologna.  There  were 
then  two  very  powerful  families  in  that  City,  the 
Cannefcbt  and  the  Benttvogli  :  Annibal  was  bead  of 
the  latter,  Baitifta  of  the  former.  To  create  a  mu- 
tual confidence  betwixt  thefe  two  families,  and  to 
avail  themfelves  of  each  other's  afliftancei  there  had 
been  feveral  intermarriages  betwixt  them:  but 
amongft  people  that  afpire  to  the  fame  decree  of- 
grandeur,  it  is  much  eafier  to  conerai  an  alliance^ 
than  a  friendAiip.  Bologna  was  in  league  with  the 
Venetians  and  Florentines,  a  treaty  having  been  made 
with  them  for  that  purpofe  by  Annibal  Bentir<^lÌo» 
after  the  expulfion  of  Francifco  Pit^cinino  ;  but  Bat- 
tifta  Cannefchi  knowing-  how  defirous  the  Duke  of 
Milan  was  to  have  an  intercfV  there,  had  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  with  that  Prince,  to  difpatch  Annibal, 
and  deliver  up  the  City  into  his  hands.  Accordingly, 
when  they  had  concerted  proper  meafures  for  the 
execution  d  their  dcGgn,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1445, 
Banifta  and  his  accomplices  fell  upon  Annibal,  and 
killed  htm  :  after  which,  they  ran  about  the  Streets» 
crying  out,  Lo^  Uvt  the  Duke  ef  Mian.  The  Ve- 
netian and  Florentine  CommifTaries  happening  to  be 
in  the  Town  at  that  time,  immediately  retired  to- 
their  houfes  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  thcfaft;  but' 
afterwards,  when  they  faw  the  people  run  together 
in  arms  againfttbe  murderers,  and  bitterly  lamenting 
the  death  of  Annibal,  they  took  courage,  and  hav- 
ing joined  them  with  their  domeftics,  attacked  the 
Cannefchi  and  their  followers,  whom  they  foon  got 
the  better  of,  killing  fome,  and  driving  the  reft  out 
of  the  Town.  Battifta  himfelf  not  being  able  to 
make  im  efcape,  nor  his  enemies  to  lay  hold  on  hint, 

hid 
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hid  himfclf  in  a  vault,  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he 
ufed  to  keep  his  grain:  bue  ihc  people,  after  they 
had  fought  for  him  in  vain  all  àayt  though  tbey  knew 
he  had  not  got  out  of  the  Cit^,  at  hft  came  back  co 
his  houfr,  and  lb  terrified  the  fervants  whh  their 
threats,  that  one  of  them  difcovered  where  he  had 
concealed  himfelf  ;  from  whence  they  pulled  him  outj 
Covered  with  armour  as  he  flill  was  }  and  ^ter  chejr 
had  put  him  to  death,  they  firft  dragged  his  body 
through  the  llreets,  and  then  burnt  h  to  alhes.  Thus 
having  vainly  depended  upon  the  Duke's  vidorious 
arms  to  fupport  him,  he  perifhed  in  the  attempt,  for 
want  of  proper  fuccour. 

The  death  of  Batiilta,  and  the  exputfjon  of  ha 
lAhote  family^  DUt  an  end  to  that  infurrei5tion  indeed^ 
but  the  City  (fill  continued  in  great  confuGon  ;  for 
thefe  was  nobody  left  of  the  houfe  of  BentivogUo 
that  was  capable  of  governing  it,  as  Annibal  had 
left  but  one  fon,  a  boy  of  only  nx  years  of  age,  «hofa 
name  was  John:  fothat  it  was  apprehended  fome  di«. 
Ttfions  would  arife  amongft  the  friends  of  the  Ben- 
tivogli,  which  might  open  a  door  for  the  return  oi 
the  Cannefchi,  to  the  utter  ruin,  not  only  of  their 
pany,  but  of  the  whole  City.  Whilft  they  wert  in 
this  perplexity,  Francifco,  who  had  formerly  been 
Count  of  Poppi,  happening  to  be  then  at  Bologna, 
fignilied  to  the  principal  Citizens,  '*  that  if  they  bad 
a  mind  to  be  governed  by  a  perfon  that  was  of  An- 
nibal's  blood,  he  knew  where  to  find  fuch  a  one  :  fbr 
about  twenty  years  before,  one  Hercules  Bentivoglio, 
a  Coufin  of  Annibal,  being  at  Poppi,  had  enjoyed 
a  young  woman  of  that  place,  who  afterwards  was 
brought  to'bed  of  a  fon,  whofe  name  was  Santi  ;  and 
that  he  had  often  heard  him  acknowledge  the  child 
as  his  own  :  which  fecmed  the  more  probable,  as 
there  was  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  betwixt  them." 
This  fuggeftion  was  liUened  to  with  much  eageroeft 
by  the  Citizens,  who  not  only  gave  credit  to  the  flory, 
but  immediately  fent  deputies  to  Florence  ta  fee  the 
young  oiao,  and  endeavour   to  prevail  upon  Neri. 

Cap- 
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CAppooi,  and  Cestito  At'  Medici,  to  delivet*  him  to 

Agnolo  da  Cafccfe,  the  reputed  father,  was  drad, 
And  Santi  fannfclf  >«  that  time  under  the  care  of  an 
unde,  wJiofe.  name  was  Antonio  da  Cafccfe.  This 
Antoàio  was  a  rich  man,  had  nO  children  of  his  own, 
iujd  liMjd  in  great  friendfhip  with  Neri,  «ho  being 
ìè^orroxi  ai  thcfe  circumftances,  thought  it  was  an 
ofi«r-hM  to  ÌM  dcfpifed»  nor  y«t  M  be  rafhly  arcept- 
cd  v^Md  therefore detcrmrned  chat  Santi  fl)ould  be  in- 
troduced to  CciSfno,  together  with  the  deputies  that 
KMtai  from  Bologna,  where  they  might  hear  what 
eacSl  pariy  had  to  fay  for  thetnfelves.  This  beiog 
llòne,  the  deputies  not  onl^  acknowledged  Santi,  and 
treated  him  with  4htt  highcft  refpefb,  but  were  almofil' 
Tnèf  to  pfoftratt  themfelvei  beiott  him,  out  of  the 
ancient  tew  tiiey  bore  to  his  family  and  friends.  No- 
titing,  htnvevery  was  conctoded  upcm  at  that  time  : 
bucCofimo-takingiSantì  afide,  faid  to  him,  "  Young 
tnaav'  there  is  nobody  that  is  capable  t>f  advifing  yoa 
fbwell  in  fuch  a  cafe  ss  yourlclf  ;  and.  I  would  have 
yoQ  follow  the  diQates  of  your  own  genius:  for  if 
yon  «tc-really  the  fon  of  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  you 
«ill  notarally  afpire  to'  fuch  anions  as  will  be  worth/ 
•f  your  father  and'bis  family  :  but  if  you  are  the  Ion 
of  Agnolo  Cafccfe,  you  will  of  courfe  incline  to  con- 
tiiiue  in  Florence,  and  fpend  the  reft' of  your  life  in 
combing  wool,  or  fome  other  fuch  vile  occupation." 
The  young  man,  who  before  feemed  indifferent  about 
fhe  matter,  or  rather  unwilling  to  accept  the  offer, 
being  ftung  with  the  Gircafm,  made  anfwer,  "  that 
he  wowld  leave  himfelf  wholly  to  the  direflion  of  Co- 
fi'mo  arid  Neri;  and  as  they  thought  proper  to  com- 
ply with  the  Tcqueft  of  the  Bolognefe,  he  was  iboo- 
provided  with  rich  cloths,' horfes,  and  equipage,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  conduced,  in  the  midll  of  a 
numerous  attehdance  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor,  not  only  of  Annibal  Beativoglio'i 
children,  bfit  of  the  City,  and  behaved  himfelf  with 
fo  much  prudence  in  tbofe  charges,  that,  though  mod 
Vofc.  L  C  c  of 
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Qif  his'predeceflbra  had  been  murdd^d  b.y  ttfcir  ene- 
mies, he,  on  the  contrary,  lived  all  his  days  in  great 
honour,  and  died  s  natural- deUh.* 

,  Afttrr  Niccolo  Piccinino  was  dead,  anda  peace  coo-, 
eluded  in  la  Marca,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  (landing  in 
need  of  another  General  tocommartd  his  forces,  oiade 
fome  fecrei  overtures  for  that  purpofe  to  GiarpeUone, 
who  had  returned  into  Count  Sforza's  fervice,  and 
was  one  of  his  moft  experienced  officers*  and  Ciar- 
pellone  having  accepted  theofier,  demanded  leave  of  ^ 
theCounc  to  go  to  Milan,,  that  he nnight  take poflèf- 
fton  of  fome  Callles,  which  the  puke  h>d  given  jnm 
in  the  late  wars..  But  the  .Count  fufpefling  his  ide- 
fign,  caufed  him,  in  the  firll  place,  to  be  arrcAcd,. 
and  foon  after,  to,  be  put  to  death,  that  the  Duke 
might  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  fervice,  if  any  fucurc; 
difference  Ihoiild  happen  betwixt  them;  pretending; 
that  he  had  difcovercd  a  confpiracy,  in  which  he  was' 
engaged  againft  him. .  The  Duke,  indeed,  was  tho-, 
roughly  exafperated  at  the  dtfappointment  ;  but  if 
was  matter  of  joy  to  the  Florentines  and  Venetians,- 
who  were  always  jealous  of  .any  connexion  that  might 
make  the  amis  of  (he  Count  f^bfervjent.  to  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  Duke,  k  fcrved,  however,'  to 
excite  frefh  troubles,  and  kindle  new  wars  in  la 
Marca. 

.  Gifmondo  Malatefta*  was  at  that  time  Lord  of  Ri- 
tnini,  and  as  he  had  married  the  Count's  daughter, 

•  Sigifmund  M,n'a:t(la,  or  Gifmondo,  aa  MaChiarel  nils  him,  «m 
a  Phiroibjihcr,  an  Il^ituriaii,  a  great  SuldiÉr,  and  one  of  llie  moft  re- 
fiotmed  Comniandeia  of  tlii:  (ir;eenth  Century.  But  thefe  accom- 
plifhmfnls  wtie  obicurtd  by  many  very  bad  qoalitJci.  For  he  wat 
CKCi'tding  profligate  and  piophane,  ridiculed  all  Religìùn,  drnicd 
the  Iminortalitj'  of  (he  Soul,  and  ftock  at  nothing  to  ferve  Iiii  pri- 
vate in'errfi  and  ambition  :  by  nhkh  behaviour  he  fo  offended  Pint 
II,  that  he  excotnmiinicated  hirn  in  iheyear  14.G1.  Thii  Comman- 
der, in  coninnftion  with  Count  Sforza,  routed  Antonio  OrdelaS, 
Lord  of  Furli  ;  and  aftcj  wards  making  vir  upon  his  other  neigh- 
hours,  alinoft  always  with  good  fuciefs,  the  Venetians  made  him 
their  General.  He  then  paHed  into  the  Morca,  ami  took  Spana,  and 
feveral  other  places  from  the  Turks.  At  his  lelurn,  the  Florcn tines 
and  Sienele  appointed  him  Commander  in  Clucf  of  tlicir  (orett,  to 
make  war  upon  Pius  i  but  he  was  not  fucceltful  in  that.    He  died 

ex- 
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cifpefled  to  have  obtained  the  government  of  Pcfaro- 
ffom  him  :  but  the  Count,  fuon  after  he  had  got  " 
jJolTefiioh  of  that  place,  gave  it  to  his  own  brother 
Alexander,  *hich  was  nighly  refented  by  Gifniondoj 
and  what  exafperated  hlirt  Itili  more,  was,  that  Fre- 
deric di  Moritcteltro,  his  declared  enemy,  had  taken 
Urbino  from  him,'  chiffly  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Couiit.  Upon  thele  pravocacionsi  he  went  over  to' 
the  Duke,  and  èarneftly  follicited  the  Pope,  and  the' 
King  of  Naples,  tb  make  war  upon  his  father-in-law  ; 
v^ho,  in  order  to  give  Gifmondo  a  tafte  of  the  war 
he  fccmed  fo  fond  of,  refolvcd  to  be  before-hand  with  ' 
them,  and  attack  him  in  the  firft  place.  This  pre- 
fently  fiUcd  all  Romagna,  and  la  Marca  with  tumult, 
and  confufion  :  for  the  Duke,  the  King  of  Naples,  ' 
and  the  Pope,  all  fent  powerful  fuccours  to  the  aid  of 
Malatefta  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  Floren-' 
tines  and  the  Venetians  fupplicd  the  Count  with  what. 
Money  he  wanted,  though  they  did  not  fd'hd  him  any 
men.  Nor  was  the  Duke  concent  with  carrying  his' 
arms  into  Romagna,  he  drfigncd  likewifc,  if  pofTible/ 
tbftrip  theCount  of  Ponrremoli  and  Cremona  *:  buif' 
the  former  was  defended  by  the  Florentines;  and"  the 
latter  by  the  Venetians.  From  thefe  fparks  a  frefh 
war  was  kindled  tip -in  Lombardy,  where,  after  fome 

Oflobtrfi,  1467,  at  the  age  of  fifty  one,  leaving  many  cìitldrtn  t' 
amongft  rvlmm  was  Itoberr  Molaceft»,  a-  faoiou*  warrior  in  trii  à»f,i 
wlio  wa»  a  General  in  the  Venetiaiv  fervice,  and  aftejivard'  eom- 
maniled  the  ami^  of  Sktus  IV,  againfl  Alplioofo,  Kin^-of  Naples,- 
aTKl  (he  rtft  of  his  allici,  wliom  he  routed  in  14.S1.  'I.be  Pope  or» 
ilered  an  .Equeftrlan  Statue  to  be  eiefled  for  liim  in.  St.  Peici-:*. 
Ciiurtih.  The  MaLnedi  weie  a  very  poHtifnlhmi!;.',  nfid  governed 
hoth  Pelàro  and  Kimini  a  long  liniej  in  t!ie  birer  Vh^y  inainrnined 
tbemfelTes  above  tno  hundred  year».  Clirniciit  VII.'  at  laft  took  it 
from  Pandolpho  Mjlaiefta,  who  ditd  in  poierty  at  Ferr.ira.  Mar-' 
chtfelli  t:  Sanfo/ino  Orig.  rfi  famig.  Itsl. 

•  Cremona  }s  the  c;ipital  of  the  Cremonefei  in  »he  Duchy  of  Mi- 
lan, Gtu.iteil  upni)  the  Po,  4<miln  fo^ith-ealt  of  that  Ciry.  Here 
I'm  nee  Eugene,  the  Imperial  Gtneral,  furprized  itie  French  Cenerai 
Marflul  VTlleroy,  in  hii  bed,  and  carried  bim  off  lu'the  year  170a, 
and  would  infalliUy  have  taken  the  City,  if  the  troopi,  appoiiited 
tb  fupport  h'im,  had  not  loft  [lieir  way.  The  f'rince  entertd  the 
tt>wn'  in  the  njghl  by  a  fubterraneou»  piBnge,  which  had  been  an  , 
KtiiiedufI',  aail  leturiictl  tlie  fatnc  way,  witJi  v«iy  little  lofi. 

C  c  2  flcir-   , 
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fkirmiftics  in  thcCrcmondè,  Francifcp  PkcÌDtaa,  thfl 
I^ukc's  General,  was  totalljr  dc&aied  by  Micbcletta 
iittcnduU,  wito  commanded  the  Vcnstìian  forces,  ut 
an  engagcmeni;  that  happened  near  Cafal.  Tli is  vic- 
tory fo-  elated  the  Venetians,  ttut  they  began  to  cob- 
ceivf  bopes  of  making  thenvTclTcs  inaftcrs  of  all  tbe 
Pake's  dominions  :  £oc  which  porpofe,  they  fénc  a 
cptntnifTary  witt)  an  army  towards  CrvuiOna,  who 
tQok  Ghiaradadda  by  aOauk,  reduced  the  whole  coun- 
try rotlnd  about  it,  except  Cremona  kfclf,  «nd.tben 
-  p^Cingthe  Addat  made  incurfions  vp  to  the  very  gates 
of  Milan.  In  this  exigency,  tlv  Duke  had  recourfe 
to  King  Alphuntb,  for  fureours  -,  reprefencing  to  bin» 
t6e  danger  bis  own  dgminions  would  be  in^  if  Lomr 
bajrdy  fiiould  faU  into  the  hands  of  che  Venetians: 
K^pn  which  confiderà  [ion,  Alphonlb  proroifed  to  fend 
hÌDI  th«  fu'cours  he  requeued,  thpugh  it  would  be  % 
vffj  difficult  matter,  he  faid,  to  End  aoy  paflàgc 
ÌQto  Lombardy,  if  the  Count  (hpuld  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.  He  therefore  Httewife  applied  to  the 
Count  hirufclf,  whom  he  earneRly  entreated  not  to 
abandon  his  fat  her- Inr law,  now  he  was  weighed  down 
T[ÌF^  years,  and  had  toft  bis  figbt.  The  Count,  in- 
dited, vas  not  a  Httle  enragrd  at  the  Duke,  for  tak- 
tpe  part  in  that  war  a»;aÌH(t  himi  and  oq  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  help  iookiivg  with  fome  jealoufy 
ta\  the  power  of-  the  Venetians,  and  the  deficiency  of 
Kia  remittances,  »s  the  league  began  te  grow  very 
fparing  in  furnifhtng  hint  with  fupplies  :  for  the  Flo- 
reattnes  were  now  freed  from  thofe  apprchenfions  of 
Uie  Duke,  which  had  formerly  made  them  fo  much 
care|s  the  Count  ;  and  the  Venetiaai  wifbed  to  fee 
bim  ruinrd,  *as  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  maflera  of  all  fjosibardy. 
Neverthelefs,  ivhtlft  the  Duke  waa  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  him  over  to  his  intere&s,  and  oStred  tiin 
the  command  of  all  his  forces,  provided  he  would 
leave  the  Venetians,  and  reftore  what  he  poScfled  id 
1»  Marca  to  the  Pope,  they  aHb  thought  proper  to 
fend  Ambo^dors  to  him,  with  a  promifc  of  Milan, 
7  if 
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if  they  took  ìt,  and  the  command  of  their  troops  for 
life,  upon  condition  that  he  woald  continue  the  vit 
in  U  Marca/  and  obAniifl  the  pa/Tage  of  the  fuccourt 
which  Alphonfo  was  going  to  lend  imo  ij^mbardy.  - 

The  ofers  of  the  Venetians  *tre  very  tenipting, 
and  the  favours  he  had  received  from  them  confider- 
«ble,  as  iliey  had  entered  into  the  war  merely  to  fé- 
cure  Cremona  to  the  Count  :  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
juries the  Duke  had  done  were  frelh  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  knew  his  promifes  were  always  infincere,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  therefore  was  in  doubt 
what  rcfolution  to  take  ;  for  on  one  fide  he  confiderei 
his  engagements  with  the  league,  the  forfeiture  of  hit 
honour,  the  late  good  offices  they  had  done  him,  and 
the  promifes  of  further  reward  :  on  the  other,  h^ 
could  not  help  being  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
father*  in -Jaw,  nor  to  fufpe£t  there  was  fotne  latent 

Soifon  in  the  magnificent  promifes  that  were  made 
idi  by  the  Venetians  i  cfpccially  as  he  was  fenfible, 
that  if  ever  they  gained  their  ends,  he  fliould  theo 
have  nothing  to  trull  co  but  their  mercy  and  honour 
for  the  performance  of  them,  and  even  for  his  own 
prcfervation,  aod  ihat  of  his  dominions;  a  condition 
to  which  no  wife  Prince  would  ever  fuboiit,  except 
compelled  by  downright  necefllty.  But  the  imbitioa 
of  thè  Venetians,  at  iall,  put  an  end  10  the  Coant*9 
iufpenfe  {  for  as  they  had  formed  a  defign  of  feizing 
upon  Cremona,  by  the  aflldance  of  feme  of  the  Ci- 
tizens there,  wi-h  whom  they  held  a  correfporidencé, 
they  caufcd  their  forces  to  march  that  way,  though 
upon  a  different  preiencei  but  their  rnieniion  being 
difcovcred  by  thofc  that  governed  the  City  for  the 
Count,  they  not  only  failed  in  that  attempt,  but  en*- 
tircly  loft  the  Count  by  it,  whti,  without  any  further 
'  confidcration,  or  regard,  immediately  went  over  to 
the  Duke. 

Pope  Eogenius  being  now  dead  *,  was  fucceeded 
by  Nicholas  V.  and  the  Count  had  already  advanced 

*  The  name  of  thii  Pontif,  before  bit  etfaliation,  w»  Gabrieti 
CsBdelincrio.    He  wtf  bom  cdT  a  Plebeun  fumb  u  Vwice,  anil  fuc- 
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with  all  his  forces  as  far  as  Cotignok,  in  order  to 
pals  into  Lombardy,  when  he  received  an  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  death.  This  evepr,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  lafl:  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  Year  1447^ 
exceedingly  embarraffcd  the  Count  ;  for  in  the  firft 
place  he  began  to  be  apprehcnfive  his  men  would 
grow  mutinous  for  want  of  the  arrears  which  wer? 
due  to  them  :  and  in  the  next  he  was  afraid  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  already  armed,  and  he  \tnev/ 
would  refirnt  his  aba[;doning  them  and  joining  the  late 
Duke.  Alphonfo  was  his  ancient  enemy  ;  and  he 
could  put  no  confidence  either  in  the  Pope  or  th? 

ceeded  Martin  V.  in  the  jear  1411.  His  Pontificate  was  an  onqaiet 
one,  at  he  vat  involved  in  varr,  and  ditliirbed  with  Ichtfras  and  ec- 
cUliaAical  rcdirion,  during  the  greater  pait  of  it.  Being  forced  fratn 
Rome  by  the  arms  and  intiigueg  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  he  fled  ta 
Florence  ;  and  rcfuiing  to  go  to  the  Council  which  tie  had  funi- 
nioned  10  meet  at  BaCI,  he  wa«  depofed  for  contempt  (at  has  been 
Jaid  before,  in  a  note,  towaidi  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
ihiiHiflory)  and  the  Antipope,  Amadeut,  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  Felix 
V,  fet  up  in  lii)  room.  At  lalt,  however,  after  ten  years  abfencc,  he 
returned  to  Kome,  made  a  vigorous  nppofition  to  bis  enemiu,  who 
were  making  great  havock' in  Ihc  ectlelialUfal  State  1  andai  the  Tune 
time  feni  a  fleet  by  lea,  and  an  army  by  land,  a^ainft  the  Turk,  un- 
derthe  command  of  hia  Legate  J  u  li  a  no  Ce  far  mi.  He  watt  very  in- 
conllant  and  delultory  in  his  aiìioni  at  the  beginning  of  hi*  reign, 
and  led  away  by  evil  CoOnfeU  ;  but  afterwaids,  aflcd  with  prudence 
and  refolulion.  But  an  inditfcrcnt  fcholar,  though  pretty  well  verfel 
in  hiftury  ;  very  liberal,  efpecially  to  men  of  learning,  whom  be  ta- 
vourrd  and  ^reftà'tà  j  a  gieat  benefaClor  to  the  Ketigious  Order*,  to 
feme  of  which  ht  granted  leverai  privilege»  and  revenues,  and  in- 
creafed  the  foimdationi  of  other*.  But  he  delighted  fo  mucli  in  war, 
that  befides  thofe  he  »3s  embroiled  in  himfelt  in  Italy,  be  inltigikd 
the  Dauphin  of  France  to  march  with  a  great  body  of  hoife  agaiiilt 
hii  eneniictat  liafili  and  nfieiAnrda  fent  Ladillaus,  King  of  Poland, 
with  his  Ltgnie  Cetorini,  apainft  the  Turks,  of  *honi  iliey  cut  off 
thiity  ihoulan^^,  in  a  battle  belwixt  Ailrianople  and  the  bankt  of  the 
Danube  1  but  the  King  and  the  Legate  were  alfo  killed  at  the  fame 
time,  i'latinn  adds,  that  he  \ias  accounted  very  Itriii  to  his  word, 
exttft  tfAtn  ht  kaJ  made  a  pramij't  luhich  it  •vsai  tiilter  le  rei-eie  ria» 
ferJcTm.  Qu.  Doe*  he  mean  bruir  for  himfelf  orolhcis?  He  died  in 
the  6-,d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  alniott  16  veart.  Sea 
Pbtiiia.  Spomlan.  Annal. 

'  The  KefttAion  lie  mare  juft  before  he  expired,  ia  remarkable,  and 
a  proof  that  ihofe  tliai  pullèlt  .he  highclt  dignitiei  find  them  t^  be 
mere  vanity.  When  he  was  going  to  breathe  hit  laft,  be  turned  to- 
wardi-fome  frier»  «ho  Hood  by  hit  bed-fide,  and  faid  «ith  a  deep 
figh,  that  it  would  have  conduced  miich  more  to  bis  fatvatton.  if  he 
had  never  been  either  Pope  or  Cardinal.  Launoiut  Epitt.  uli.  Part. 
i.  p.  ta.  Edit.  Caaub.  ' 
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Florentines  ;  as  he  had  taken  many  towns  from  the 
one,  and  the  other  were  in  league  wiih  the  Venetians, 
He  refoWed  however  to  face  them  all,  and  ,  avail 
himfetf  of  fach  expedients  as  might  afterwards  oc- 
cur; well  knowing  that  fortune  oiually  favours  fiich 
as  are  bold  and  aftive,  and  turns  her  back  upon  thofò 
that  give  themfdves  up  to  indolence  and  defpair  : 
befides,  he  was  nqt  without  fonie  hopes,  that  the  Mi- 
lanefe  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  him  fijt 
proteftion  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians. 
Taking  courage  therefore,  he  marched  into  the  tcrri; 
cories  of  Bologna,  and  having  palTed  Modena  and 
Reggio,  he  encamped  with  his  whol?  army  upon  the 
banks'of  the  Lenza,  from  whence  he  fcnt  to  make 
an  offer  of  his  fcrvice  to  the  Milanefe.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  his  fubjeds  divided  into  fadìons, 
one  party  being  deltrousof  forming  themfelves  into 
a  Republic,  and  another  of  living  under  the  govern- 
ment of  8  Prince  :  and  of  thofe  that  chofc  the  latter, 
fome  were  for  having  the  Count,  and  others  King 
Alphonfo  to  reign  over  them.  Thofe  however,  that 
refolved  to  live  under  a  free  government,  being  more 
united  amoAgft  thcmfelves,  at  laft  prevailed  over  th& 
other  party  and  eltablifhed  a  Commonwealth  upon 
their  own  model:  which  yet  many  Cities  in  that 
Duchy  would  not  fubmit  to,' in  hopes  they  fhould 
be  able  to  become  independant  as  well  as  Milan  : 
and  even  thofe  that  did  not  afpire  to  be  abfolutely 
'frc^,  refufed  to  be  governed  by  the  Milanefe.  Of 
the  latter.  Lodi,  and  Plarentia  put  themftlves  under 
theproieftion  of  the  Vchetians  :  but  Pavia  and 
.jparma' maintained  their  own  libeities.     The  Count 

•  The  Duchy  of  Pamm  wai  lOignnf  to  the  tiovfe  of  Au^ia,  af. 
ter  the  deaih  of  th:  lare  Duke,  wlio  hud  no  children,  by  a  treaty  be- 
twixt the  Emperor  Charlei  VI.  and  France,  in  (he  year  i7]6,  and 
the  Houft  of  Auftria  took  polTelliMi  of  it  accordingly  ;  againit  whicli, 
the  Popeprotefted,  claiming  it  aia  Fief  of  tUe  Holy  See,  The  Court 
of  Parma  in  the  reigns  of  the  late  Duke»  of  the  Hoiife  of  Farnefe, 
wat  one  of  the  mnft  fpiendid  in  Europe — The  Ute  Queen  dowager  of 
Spaili  waia  daughter  of  Parma,  whofe  eldtft  Son  Don  Carlos,  tlje 
^efent  King  «f  Spain,  nai  to  have  fucceeded  to  thii  Ducliy,  and 

C  c  4  .     be- 
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being  ioformcd  of  tbefe  divUions,  irsioved  to  Crf> 
mona,  where  ii  w^s  agreed  betwixt  CoaunifSoDcr»  oq 
his  part,  and  ochers  who  were  lent  thither  by  che  Mi- 
lancfe,  that  be  fhould  be  commander  in  chief  of  cheif 
forces,  upon  the  fame  terms  that  had  been  offcre4 
him  by  the  Duke  :  and  further,  that  he  Ihfuild  have 
Brefcia  ceded  to  him,  till  he  could  make  himlclf 
maAer  of  Verona  ;  after  which,  the  fosmer  Ihould  be 
reftored  to  them  *. 

Before  the  death  of  the  tate  Duke,  Pope  Nicholas -f 
had  taken  pains  to  re^eltablilh  peace  amonglt  all  the 

that  of  Tuftany,  by  .virtue  of  a  treaty  betwixt  moll  of  the  Vawen 
«fBuropei  bat  tti«  QiiMn  of  Spain  and  her  Son  were  é»ntcmto  re* 
llnquilli  tbeir  intercA  in  thore  Duchiet,  in  cMÌ£d:mÌMi  of  Doa 
Cailoi't  being  confirmed  in  the  Dominion»  oF  Naplw  and  Sicily,  by 
the  t^cuife  afAMftfia,  in  the  ytir  i^jg,  ^ut  by  Thè  treaty  of  Aix  U 
Cbapel'ie,  in  tlip  year  1742,  tfae  I^ucbiei  of  final,  fiacintia.  ami 
GuSftalla,  were  ceded  to  Philip  Dalce.uf  P4nDa,  (ècoadSon  (rf  tli^ 
Q^ccn  of  Spain,  and  Brother  to  Don  Carloi. 

•  Philip  Maria  Vifcotiti  leiviag  only  a  natural  <lM^ht«r,  whooi-lw 
bad  si«eii  inmarriase  to  Francis  Sforsa, .  ferenti  PnncM  laid-cUtM 
«0  the  Duchy  of  iviifan.  The  E'nperor  Frederic  til.  pretended  « 
vol  efchaated  to  the  Empire,  as  toe  laft  Dttke  lUr  no  legitimate 
children.  AjphOnlbt  King  of  Naples*  founded  biietain»  upon  Am 
Duke'f  will,  in  which  he  had  appointed  him  his  beir.  Tlie  OhIcc  of 
Orleani  alledged  the  right  of  confanguinity  ;  he  bHng  the  fon  of 
Viiefltraa,  tb«  Duke's  fifter.  Sfora*  ur^cd,  that  ttiefSindDafce  Kut 
kdopttd  hi[n,  and  added  to  this,  hi*  wife'i  right.  Spoodaa,  Anoal; 
ad  ann.  i447.  No.  vii.  From  thefc  oppoGte  pretenfìoni,  tlicrefare, 
die  Cittven*  of  Milan  thought  they  had  a  fair  opportanity  of  turnHtg 
their  9iate  into  a  Republic  i  for  wbicb  purfolè*  having  tiitStrà  tuchM 
Magiltralfc«,  whom  they  lliled  "  Conrervators  of  tlie  Peace,"  they 
tarv  tlie  late  Dvice*!  will  to  piecei,  and  appointed  Sforra  General  rt 
their  army,  lira  Ì3,&.  pari  of  their  oor^ud  wai  Tirir  imprudeat, 
.  and  ill  fuited  to  the  defign  they  had  of  eftablilhing  a  republican  go- 
vernraent  in  their  city.  They  did  not  confider,  that  no  circuotflanGt 
oan  be  mora  faraorable  to  a  man,  who  «anti  to  get  podtlfioa  of  t 
Iceptre,  ihas  the  putting  a  fwurd  into  hit  hand  i  "  tm  lutvfMtmM 
lajpada  a  guilla  mano  the  'uualefiiun  "  Vianoli.  KiS.  Venet.  torn.  1. 
.K  604.  Spondanu*  obftrvcs  very  {uAly,  that  feveriri  crfiei  fUl  rata 
llavery  at  that  time,  through  an  cKCefs  of  eagemefi  to  avoid  it,' 
FadioDi  arofe  within  thofe  citìet  t  fometinie»  they  n>ouU  have  one 
fbrm  of  gcrvernment,  and  fometiroei  another)  and  when  one  of  theCe 
faAionfgOt  the  upperhand,  it  ILewedno  mercy  to  theather.  Wu 
flat  thii  paving  the  way  for  flaveir  ?  HidiiilantHÌJes  ferv^m  f^fi  S- 
ttrtalit  iK^tiHa  tnatt  \  (S,  ut  in  kit  fieri  moi  trgt  etviialam  StaUtanai, 
Uhm  fatti  ^i^-rnUts,  mutitii  difeafiiinibits  cr'uJtUtelibkfqut  fseiii»rtM  fir- 
viiuti viaittStrmbaRi.  Spondan.  Aanal.  ad  ann.  1449.  bio.  7, 

f  This  Pontif  obliged  thcAnti|iope  Felix  V.  to  renounce  ali  1m 
BretenQDM  to  the  Papacy,  celebrated  a  Jubilee  la  the  year  i4$o,  aiul 
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|*nac«$  of  Italy.  For  whicfa  purpofe,  be  iiGià  ht$ 
endeavours  with  .the^mbafTadon  whom  the  Floren* 
IHics  bad  fcDF  0  congratulate  bim  qpon  hit  eifaltatigil 
to  the  Pont)&:ate^  that  a  coafercnce  m^t  be  hel4 
»t  Ferrara,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  lafting  peace,  or 
at  leaft  a  loag  ceffatioa  of  arma.     Accordingly  a  Le* 

fate  was  difpatched  by  his  Holinefs,  to  meet  tho 
len)pot«KÌarte$  appointed  to  afleinblc  at  that  GiCf 
^  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Fk^ 
remincs  :  but  King  Atphonfo  di4  not  fend  any  thi- 
ther. .  He  then  lay  «  Tivoli  •  with  a  gwat  body  both 
of  horic  and  foot,  ready  to  fupport  it^  Duke  in  any 
finderuking-,  and  it  «as  generally  thought  th»c  at 
ibon  as  ihcy  could  draw  the  Count  ovu-  to  their  in* 
Cerèfts,  diey  would  openly  attack  the  Vcnetiana  and 
Florentines:  and  that  they  were  only  dmaSng. them 
10  the  mean  while  with  talking  of  a  peace  at  Fer- 
rara, to  give  the  Count  time  to  get  with  hta  fbrae* 
into  Lombardy.  For  thoagh  Alphonfo  did  not  feo^ 
^ny  AmbaOador  to  the  conference  there,  be  gave 
them  to  undertland  he  would  ratiiy  whatever  the 
Duke  Ihoald  think  proper  to  agree  to.  It  continued 
many  days,  and  there  were  warm  debates  whethci'  t^ 
truce  tor  five  years,  or  an  abfolute  peace  fliould  be 
concluded:  atlafi,  all  parties  confcntcd  that  it  Ihould. 
be  left  to  the  Duke  of  Milan's  option  to  determine 
vpon  cither  one  or  the  other,  as  he  liked  beft  :  bn( 

crowned  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.  bat  bànf  terrìfiéJ  with  a  cm-  - 
fpiracy  formed  againft  him  and  the  Cardinals,  by  Stephen  Porcari 
(in  accoDftt  of  which  the  render  <*ill  meet  with  toward)  the  end  <lf 
thii  book)  and  tb*  taking  of  ConlUntiiMi]de  by  the  Tnrlu^  it  M 
Tick  and  died,  in  1455.  He  waa  a  great  reftorer  and  fa*ourer  of 
teaming;.  He  gave  many  thoufand  books  to  the  Vatican  Library,  of 
which,  bmt  fay,  h*  wat  the  Poundtri  and  cotlefted  a  nA  nuiibtr 
Of  Greek  and  Latin  Minoltriptf,  at  an  incrodible  esp«(K«.  natia^ 
*  The  ancient  'Tibiir  of  the  Romani.  It  !■  in  the  Campagna  di 
:KmMi  fitaK«4upon  (be  River  Teverone,  aboat  if  ittilek  tb  tHe 
eaft  bf  Rome,  lite  Palace  of  the  family  of  Efte,  Dnkei  of  Modena, 
which  was  built  hu-fr  by  Cxrdin^  HitFMlyro  4'  Bfte,  !■  rniieh  ad* 
mired  fer  iti  AtchiteAftre,  Scndptura,  nintìnge,  naUe  Gardena  arid 
Watcrworki.  Tivoli  i*  now  »  littla  town,  bat  tbe  See  of  a  BiAa^, 
an<[  Albica  to  th«  Dkik»  of  Modcaa*  prc^ttor  af  tb*  magaifiMat 
^ce  abavcmentwaett. 
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his  Plenipotentiaries,  who  returned  to  Milan  to 
know  his  pleafure  >n  that  reipect,  did  not  arrive 
there  till  after  he  was  dead.  Upon  which  event,  the 
MiUnetc  were  deGrous'  to  have  a  Peace  :  but  the  Ve- 
netians now  refufcd  to'ftand  to  their  agreement,  as 
they  began  tocnterrain  ftill  greater  hopes  of  making 
themfeWes  mailers  of  all  their  territories;  and  feeing 
that  L.odi  and  Placeniia  had  immediately  fubmiiied 
CO  them  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke,  they  made  no 
doabt  of  reducing  ali  the  red  of  his  dominions,  ci* 
«her  by  treaty  or  dint  of  armi,  before  any  body  could 
come  to  their  fuccour  ;  efpecially  as  the  Florentine» 
«ere  at  that  jun&ure  upon  the  point  of  being  em* 
broiled  in  a  war  with  King  Alphonfo. 

That  Prince  was  then  at  Tivoli  (as  we  have  juft 
now  faid)  and  being  determined  to  profecute  his  de- 
^os  upon  Tufcany,  according  to  the  plan  that  had 
been  concerted  betwixt  him  and  the  tate  Duke,  thought 
the  W9r,  which  was  now  begun  in  Lombardy,  would 
give  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  fo  doing,  and  of  get- 
nag  fomc  footing  in  the  Florentine  dominions,  before 
he  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture  with  them  i  for 
which  purpofcr  haring  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  fomc  perfons  in  Cennina,  a  fortrels  that  lies  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  Arno,  he  foon  after 
made  himfeJf  maftct-  of  it.  The  Florentines  were 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  unexpciSfd  ftroke  t  and 
feeing  the  King  had  now  commenced  hoflilitics,  they 
•  immediately  ailgnienrcd  thcii-  forces,  created  a  Ccundl 
ef  Ten,  and  made  all  other  neccffary  preparations  for 
war,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  aqd  expedition,  On 
ihe  other  hand,  K'"g  Alphonfo  had  already  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  mo  the  territories  of  Siena,  and 
tried  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to  get  poflcf- 
fion  of  ihat  City  *  :  but  the  Siencfc  continued  fo  firm 

•  Sitn»  i*  the  capital  of  the  S«nere,  in  the  Duchy  oF  Tufcmy, 
fituatcd  on  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fruirfiil  and  pleaHtnt  Coiinirf . 
li  U  ilraut  four  mtlei  in  circumrercDce,  encompalTed  with  a  ruinoui 
old  wHl,  and  del'ended  bf  a  citadel.  ']  he  town  is  thinl;  inhabited, 
but  elt^aotly  builr,  and  the  Cathedral  cfteeaicd  one  of  the  fineft 
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to  their  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  thai  tfiey  would 
fiettber  open  their  own  gates  to  him,  nor  adoiic  him 
into  any  other  place  under  their  jurifdidion.  Thcf 
condefcended  fo  far  however,  as  to  furnilh  him  pletv- 
tifully  with  provifions  ;  for  which,  they  thought,  thck 
own  weakncfs  and  the  ftrcngth  of  the  enemy  would 
be  a  fuBicicnt  excufe. 

The  Kifig  therefore  gave  up  his  deOgn  of  invading 
Tufcany  by  the  way  of  the  Vale  of  Arno,  as  he  had 
at  firfl:  incended  ;  for  the  Florentines  had  not  only  re- 
taken Cenjiina,  but  were  pretty  well  provided  with 
forces  to  oppofe  him  in  that  part  of  the  Country; 
Mpon  which  account,  he  fuddenly  turned  off  towardf 
Volterra,  and  furprized  many  fortrcHes  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. From  thence  he  advanced  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Ptfa,  where  by  the  afliftance  of  Henrico  and 
Fazio  de'  Conti,  heads  of  the  Ghcrardefchi  family, 
he  took  feverat  Caftles  ;  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  aflault  upon  CampigUa,  though 
he  did  not  fucceed  in  it;  as  it  was  refolutely  main- 
tained by  the  Florentines,  and  they  were  favoured 
in  their  defence  by  the  winter  feafon.  The  King 
therefore  having  left  fufiicient  garrifons  in  the  place» 
which  he  had  taken,  not  only  to  maintain  them,  but 
to  make  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  Countries, 
retired  into  quarters  with  the  reft  of  his  army  in  the 
territories  of  Siena.  And  the  Florentines  being  now 
fecured  from  all  further  danger  by  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  began  to  raife  more  forces  with  all  po/fible  di- 
ligence, and  appointed  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino, 
and  Gifmondo  Malatefta  Governor  of  Rimini,  their 
pencraU.  For  though  there  had  been  an  inveterate 
comity  betwixt  ihofe  two  Commanders,  yet  their  dif- 

niecE*  of  Gothic  Architeflure  in  Italy.  It  it  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
Dilhop,  anil  an  Uiiiférfityt  and  here  it  an  Academy  lìkenife  of  LÌ< 
terati.  The  Sieiieie  a»  f^iid  to  fpeak  the  Italian  language  with 
ereacrr  purity  ihan  any  other  people.  The  City  li  at  prelent  fubjeft 
to  the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  ha)  been  fovercign  of  it  ever 
lince  the  year  155;;  till  which  time  it  »as  a  powerful  Kepublic, 
■lid  often  contcnijed  with  the  Florentinei  for  empire.  The  Em- 
peror of  Gcrnuuiy  it  now  polTelTcd  of  it  at  grand  Ouke  of  Tufcany. 
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ftrencn  were  *t  laft  fo  hap^Hj  compofed  by  the  prvt- 
àtnct  of  Neri  Capponi,  and  Bernàrdetto  de'  Medici, 
Iht  Flonnttne  CommilTarint  that  they  took  the  field 
é*tn  i»  the  depth  of  «inter,-and  having  recovered  thofe 
fdMeé  that  bald  bten  taken  from  them  in  the  terri- 
torio tjf  Hfa,  and  Volurra,  chejr  fo  bridled  the  tx- 
curltons  of  Alphonrb's  garrifon^,  which  before  ufeii 
10  fcour  aU  the  cóafts  thart  iaj  o^n  the  Sea,  that  they 
«rtre  hardly  ablr  to  fòpport  rhtmfelves  in  the  towns 
tìiey  »e«  left  to  defend.. 

At  the  return  of  the  Spring  the  Commiflàries  af- 
{émbted  tbetr  whole  army  at  Spedeletto,  which  con-  ' 
lifted  tti  five  thoufuid  horfe,  and  two  thourand  foot  t 
ind  King  Atphonfo  advanced  with  ai}  his  forces  hkt- 
Vlf»»  amountiiig  to  fifteen  thoofdhd,  within  a  leagufe 
*f  Campiglia.  Boc  when  every  body  expcAcd  ht 
ffoutd  liavt  fxc  dowji  again  before  chat  place,  he  Aid- 
tHénìf  torned  afitie  to  Piombino,  imagining  he  could 
itaflty  make  hintfcif  maftcr  of  it,  as  it  was  boc  in- 
^Ifofently  pi^vided  for  a  Jiege  :  and  he  knew  if  he 
jhemtd  (^ccejc^  in  the  attempt,  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vatnageous  to  himfelf,  and  of  the  utmoft  prejudice 
to  the  Florentines^:  for  being  in  pofleflion  of  that 
town,'  he  QiouM  be  plentifully  fumiAKd  with  all  maii- 
(Kfof  provifions  by  Sea,  and  have  it  in  his  power  to 
dtftref»  the  Florentines  to  the  laft  degree,  by  laying 
fktf  whole.  Country  round  Fifa  under  toniribwion, 
«t«d  fpinning  out  the  war  as  long  as  he  pleafcd.  The 
Ftorehtines  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  ftep  i 
bur  having  confklered  what  was  beft  to  be  done  in 
!rti*(r  circuffiftanccs,  they  thought  if  their  forces 
HMÌ6  gain  the  thickets  and  woody  defiles  of  Cam- 
^ig)hi  they  might  oblige  the  King  cither  to  make  a 
fhamcfui  retreat,  or  fight  them  at  a  manifcft  difad- 
■♦aritagfc.'  For  this  purpofe,  they  arme<f  foofr  C». 
leaflcs  ^  ac  Leghorn,    and  having  embarked   three 

*  <ialKiffn,  or  <fouWe  OaHief,  at*  hffte,  low  hoilt,  hrnvr  ^tff^i, 
>«l1lMi  ufe  both  faili  and  oars,  and  ire  rhc  big^lt  of  all  ne  vtétì» 
fli«t  go  with  the  latffr.  They  can-y  generally  about  rwtnty  gtini, 
Mi  X  gitat  namber  of  finali  arms,  tlie  latttr  cbieflf  in  the  Rem  or 
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hundred  SoUlirrs  911  bmrct  pf  thtov  tbcy  {bun4 
meant  to  tbiow  tbcm  1019  Pùvnbiao  :  aft^f  wIm^ 
their  army  polled  idclf  dx  C^^^i  vh/ùf  it  ^^v^d 
not-  be  aitackpd  wiit)uut  much  di^uìty,  it^dging  t\n^ . 
faicT  iiffon  Jrcond  thoughts,  th^  t^  ](c  a/jt^oiiaft  V09rj^ 
and  thiiiuts,  or  upon  ^n  open  plain,  w^e^è  tXttf 
muft  of  .cpurfe  be  expoled  to  great  danger.  ThmC 
Aipplies  of  provifiops  ih^  drew  from  the  neighbfktfr* 
iog  town;,  which  being  itw  in  n,UEnher,  an^  tlv^jr 
ionabited,  were  not  ^blc  to  furDtOi  them  wiih  t  Ì^'* 
ficicnc  quantity:  fo  that  thf;  wcri?  ia  great  w^ni^ 
efpeci^Uy  of  wine  :  for  as  there  was  poae  prodt^KCJ  a%  ■ 
tbofe  parts,  and  tlwy  c^vH  not  then  get  ^uch  ffoqn . 
ochcr  places,  U  w^s  oqc  p^tffible  t^erc  Qicitijà  bf- 
enough  for  every  ooie.  ^t  t^^  K'Bg*?  ^riny,  not- 
«rithftanding  aU  tH^  endeavours  of  the  Flor<MÌnef  <ff 
cut  off  its  cotmr-wnicauon  with  tb«  .(j^ouniry,  havin^^ 
tne  Sea  ftill  open,  was  plcotifally  fij{giplie<t  wit()  ftU 
i^anner  of  nece0arirs,  except  forage.  Of  «bifk  tj^ 
Florentines  being  aware,  reiplved  K>  try  if  th^y  cou)4 
not  lllcewiie  furaifii  ibeir  troops  with  proyiffmaw  ift  ' 
tiie  ffiDDC  mannjcr  :  but  having  Jo^fd  tj^ir  four  Ca-  . 
le^flès  with  provtTiona,  and  icsu  iktm  Vf.  Sea  for  that 
purpofe,  they  were  met  by  fcven  of  tW  King*^  Vcfi 
ilpls  which  took  two  of  them,  and  obliged  tM  othi»^ 
tp  return  into  port.  This  ditaficr  having  utterly  p»t 
tingui(be4  the  hopes  which  their  iòrcps  bad  conicetv«4 
of  being  fupplied  with  piovifiofu  by  $ca,  o^e  of  tJiej^ 
f<pragÌBg  parties  which  confìlled  of  ahove  tty^  h^w* 
4red,  dcierted,  and  went  over  to  the  K^ogn  ch>(;ft)F 
ipr  want  of  wine  ;  and  many  others  bega^  tp  munawr 
atid  fail)  t^ey  would  ftay  poloogerio  that  h^  ^quk* 

poop,  with  tknt  iwtft».  «od  ■  boiifprit,  -mtÙKh  we  l»e«r  W  i»  takm. 

éfimn  or  lowerrd,  at  -.hw  may  bt  in  Gallin.  Tbey  h4te  tbiity  tv» 
fcnche*  of  rowtrt,  and  five  or  fix  men  to  each  t«n(l),  wii)!  Ihret 
tiHt  af  gniu  in  il>c  bead,  one  our  tha  other,  of  two  giwu  each, 
«bich  cirry  tliirty>lia,  iwenty-foui:,  aii4  watptfiuiUrt.  Tbo  Ve- 
nettant  are  noi*  tlie  only  people  ihat  ufe  Galcn^cs:  Ti)e  Freach 
Made  afe  of  th«M  fof  merly.  Scaliecr  i»  of  opinion,  rhit  wbai  Pliny 
a){f  long  Shipt,  weic  w)m  ro  «afl  QplfaflM.  Mm  Alft  WhfffPf  *M. 
Itaat  of  tbc  Aigonauu. 
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try,    where  there  was  no  wine  to  be  had,   and  the 
water  was  fo  bad  they  could  hardly  drink  it. 

Thè  Commiffiries  therefore,  at  laft  determined  to 
quit  that  ftation,  and  endeavour  to  retake  Ibme  other 
Caftlea,  which  flill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  I  who  perceiving  that  his  army  (though  it  did 
not  want  any  fort  of  provi{ìon,  and  was  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy)  was  hkewife  diminifhed 
every  day  by  the  diftempers  which  arc  incident  to 
thofe  fwampy  parts  that  lie  near  the  Sea  (cfpecially  in 
the  heat  of  Summer)  and  which  raged  at  that  time 
with  fuch  fury,  that  numbers  fell  lick,  and  many 
died.  Each  fide  being  thus  diflrefTed,  fome  overtures 
of  peace  were  made,  in  which  tlic  King  demanded 
fifty  thoufand  Florins  by  way  of  indemnification  for 
the  expence  he  had  been  at,  and  that  Piombino  Ihoutd 
be  left  to  his  mercy  ;  which  terms  after  they  had  been 
canvaflcd  at  Florence,  many  who  were  defirous  of  a 
peace  feemed  inclinable  to  accept  ;  alledging  that  they 
could  not  fee  any  probability  of  coming  off  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  war  that  mufi  be  fupported  at  fo  vaft  an 
expence.  But  Neri  Capponi  going  himfelf  to  Flo- 
rence, ufed  foch  arguments  to  diffuade  them  from  it, 
that  the  Citizens  at  laft  unanimoully  agreed  not  to 
make  thofe  conceffions  ;  "and  not  only  took  the  Lord 
of  Piombino  under  their  protcflion,  butpromifed  to 
fupport  him  effeiftually  both  in  peace  and  war,  pro- 
vidAl  he  would  be  faithful  to  them,  and  defend  the 
town  for  the  future  in  the  manner  he  had  already 
done.  Of  which  refolution,  King  Alphonfo  was  fooii 
informed,  and  feeing  his  army  fo  diminilhed  by  fick« 
nefs,  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  reducing  that  town, 
he  immediately  raifed  his  Camp  in 'as  much  confufion 
and  dtforder  as  if  he  had-  been  routed  :  and  having 
loll  above  two  thoofand  of  his  mep,  he  retreated  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  in  a  feeble  and  languifbing  con- 
dition into  the  territories  of  Siena;  from  whence  he 
returned  after  fome  time  into  his  own  kingdom,  highly 
enraged  at  the  Florentines,  whom  he  threatened  with 
a  frelh  invaHon  at  the  return  of  the  fprìng. 

Whilft 
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-'Whilft  diings  were  upon  this-footirig  in  Tufcanf» 
Counc  Sforza  being  in  Lombard^  and  now  appointed 
Commandei  in  chief  of  the  Milanefe  forces,  endta- 
vDurrd  in  ihc  grft  pUce,-  to  make  Francifco  Piccinino 
hÌ3  friend,  who  was  likewife  in  their  fervice  ;  that  lb 
he  might  be  induced  to  favour  him  in  his  future  un- 
dertakings, or  at  leaft  not  to  oppofe  him  with  much 
vigour  :  after  which,  he  took  the  Beld  with  his  whole 
army.  The  inhabitants  of  Pavia  therefore,  being  ap- 
prebenGve  they  Ihould  not  be  able  to  defend  them- 
felves  againi):  To.  great  a  force,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  loath  to  be  governed  by  the  Milanefe,  made  the 
Count  an  offer  of  their  City,  t  provided  he  would  noe 
fuffer  them  lo  fall  under  the  •domination  of  tiatScatc.- 
The  Count  was  very  defiroui  of  getting  poS^ITion  of 
Fa.via,  as  be  thought  that  would  be  an  aufpicous  be- 
ginning, and  furni{h  him  with  a  colourable  pecence 
to  profecute  his  other  defigns  :  nor  was  he  stall  re- 
ftrained  either  by  Jhame,  oe  the  fear  of  bcjig  re- 
proached with  breaking  his  word  ;  for  great  mei  com-*' 
mcnly  think  it  a  difhonour  to  lofe,  but  an  homnr  to 
gain  any  thing,  even  by  fraudnlent  and  peridious' 
means.  But  he  was  afrjid  if  he  accepted  theolTcr, 
he  ftiould  exafperate  the  Milanefe  to  fnch  a  digrec, 
that  theywould  throw  themrc-lves  into  the  arms  (f  the 
Veneiianij  and  if  he  did  not,  he  thought  the  Pa/ians 
tvould  put  themfclvcs  under  the  protection  ot  the 
Puke  of  Savoy,  to  which,  many  of  them  feened 
very  much  inclined  :  and  in  cither  of  thofe  cafes  he 
plainly  faw  he  (hou)d  have  no  further  chance  of  nak- 
ing  himfelf  mailer  of  Lombardy.  However,  as  tiere 
Teemed  to  be  lefs  danger  in  taking  thai  City  himrlf, 
than  in  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  cf  another,  hele- 
termined  to  accept  of  it  -,  perfuading  himfiirif,  thaihe 
iliouFd  be  able  to  6nd  fome  way  or  other,  of  pacifyig 
the  Milanefe.  For  which  purpofe,  he  rcprefentcd  :o 
them  the  extremities  they  muft  have  been  reducd 
to  if  he  had  not  afled  in  that  manner  ;  fince  othe- 
wife,  the  Pavians  would  certainly  have  given  up  ther 
City  either  co  the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Savoy- 
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and  then  tiie  Stue  oi  Mika  would  have  beoa  ut- 
terly ruined  i  that  it  muft  tliepcibre  be  much  better 
for  thcoi»  to  have  him  for  their  neighbour,  vho  w«s 
tbeir  fiieod  and  ally,  than  an  cncmjr,  and  a  Tcry- 
powoful  one  too,   as  either  of  the   others  «ouki. 
be.    But  the  Miluefe  having  now  difcovcfcd  the 
Counts  ambitious  defigna,   and  che  objcA  he  bad 
prioctptUy  in  vkw,  were  not  a  liute  alarmed:  tbej- 
thought  proper,  however,  to  diflTemble  for  a  time», 
bccaule  if  (hey  broke  with  the  Coont,  they  cUd  noe 
know  whom  dfe  to  have  recourfe  to,  except  che  Ve- 
netians, vhofe  incolerable  arrogancci  and  tyrannical 
manner  of  governing,  they  could  not  chink  of  wkb- 
out  dread  sod  abhorraice^   They  refolved  therefore 
not  to  duach  themfelvei  from  the  Count  at  that  timc^ 
butto  arali  themfrives  of  his  ^ftance  for  a  while^ 
to  guarc  them  agaiafl  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  then  threatened,  hoping  that  when  they  were 
extricated  from  thofe  difficulties,  they  fhould  find 
ibmc  treans  to  get  rid  of  him.    For  they  expeded  oo 
be  att^'k^  not  only  by  the  Venetians,  but  by  the 
Gcnoeè,  and  allò  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  behalf 
of  Chwles  of  Orleans,'  who  was  Son  to  a  Sifter  of 
Fhiltf  the  Jate  Duke  of  Milan.     But  the  Coiuit  tiav- 
jog  (spn  quieted  the  tiro  iaft,  had  no  other  eacmy 
kit  D  deal  with  but  the  Venetians,  who.  were  de- 
ttrmbed  to   invade  the  MiJauefe  with  a   powerful 
ann>   and  had  already  got  polTcflton  of  Lodi  and 
PlaCDtia  i  the  latter  of  which  however,  was  now-  {■»• 
velit<d  by  the  Count,  and,  after  a  losg  Cegc,  retakea 
udi^undcnd  by  hjs  foldiers,  whom  he  tben  feM 
totcquartera  (as  the  winter  was  comiog  on)  and  xe* 
tird  himfclf  to  Cremona,  where  he  ^nt  the  reft  oÌ 
tbs  feafon  in  repofe  with  his  family. 

larly  in  the  Spring,  both  the  Milanefe  and  the 
Vnetian  armies  appeared  in  the  field  ì  the  former  be- 
n;  very  defirotu  to  recover  Lodi  alfo^  and  aiicr- 
vrds,  if  poSk)k,  to  corae  to  fome  accomaiodxdon 
vth  the  Venetians  i  for  as  they  found  the  expcDces 
«  the  war  were  likely  to  be  very  heavy,  and  grew 

more 
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more  and  more  fufpicious  of  their  General,  they  ai*, 
dchtly  ionged  for  a  peace  j  that  fò  thcy  might  guard 
againft  the  defigns  of  the  Count,  and  afterwards  en-* 
joy  themfclves  in  quiet  ànd  tranquillity  after"  thcif 
troubles.  Thcyrefolved,  therefore,  that  their  forcci 
Ihould  lay  fiege  to  Caravaggo,  imagining,  that  if  they 
could  make  themfclves  mailers  of  that  fortrcfs.  L'odi 
would  foon  be  forced  to  furrendcr.  The  Count 
obeyed  their  orders,  though  it  was  his  own  defire  to 
have  pafled  the  Adda,  and  fallen  into  the  territories 
of  Brefcia  :  and  having  fct  down  before  Caravaggio, 
he  fortified  his  Camp  in  fuch  a  manner  with  ditches 
and  ramparts,  that  the  Venetians  could  not  attack 
him  but  at  a  very  great  difadvantage.  They  ad* 
vanced,  however,  under  the  command  of  their  Ge- 
neral Michcletto  Attenduli,  within  two  bow  flipts  of 
him,  where  they  continued  feveral  days,  and  had 
frequent  fkirmilhes  with  his  forces.  But  he  lliil  car- 
ried on  the  Cege,  and  reduced  the  caftlc  to  fuch  ex* 
tremities,  that  It  could  noe  hold  out  much  longer: 
at  which,  the  Venetians  were  cxceedihgly  mortified, 
as  they  apprehended  the  lofs  of  that  fortrefs  would 
totally  defeat  all  their  other  defigns  in  that  expe- 
dition. After  many  difputes  amongft  the  Comman* 
ders  concerning  the  means  of  relieving  it,  ther? 
ftcmed  no  way  left  but  to  attack  the  Count  in  his 
trenches,  which  yet  could  not  be  done  without  ex- 
treme hazard  :  but  they  had  fei  their  hearts  lb  much 
upon  the  prefcrvation  of  Caravaggio,  that  the  Ve- 
netian Senate,  though  naturally  timorous  and  averfe 
to  any  doubtful  undertaking,  chofe  rather  to  run  the 
rifque  of  a  defeat,  than  lofe  thè  Caftle,  and  with  ir^ 
all  further  hopes  of  fucccfs  in  their  grand  enterprize. 
With 'a  refolution,  therefore,  to  attack  him  at  all 
events,  they  got  ofider  arms  very  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  falling  upon  that  part  Of  his  Camp  which 
was  the  weakeft,  they  at  firft  threw  his  whole  army 
into.fome  diforder,  as  it  generally  happens  in  fuch 
fudden  and  uoezpefted'  alTatilts,  But  the  Count  foon 
rallied  his  men  in  fuch  a  manoer,  that  the  enemy» 
Vol..  h  D  d  »fwr 
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after  many  attempts  to  force  bis  trenches,  were  not 
only  repulfedt  but  fo  totally  routed  and  difperfed, 
that  out  of  twelve  thouland-  horfe,  of  whicli  their 
armv  confided,  not  quite  one  thousand  efcaped  %  and 
as  all  their  baggage  and  carriages  alfo  fell  iato  the 
hands  of  the  Count's  foldiers,  ic  was  the  grcateft  de- 
/eat,  and  the  heavieft  lofs,  the  Venetians  had  ever 
iliAaincd  before  that  time. 

Amongft  the  reft  of  the  prìfoners  that  were  taken, 
there  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Venetian  provcdi- 
tores,  who,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and 
particularlj  a  little  before  the  baule,  had  fpoken  ìa 
very  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Count,  calling  hini. 
a  Bafiardanil  aCowardi  but  when  he  found  bim^lf 
at  his  mercy,  and  recollected  what  be  had  done. 
making  no  doubt  but  he  fhould  be  punilbed  as  he 
really  defcrved,  be  threw  himfelf,  trembling  and 
weeping,  at  the  Count's  knees,  and  (as  it  is  the  na- 
.  .ture  of  bafe  fpirits,  to  be  iniblcnt  in  profperity,  and 
abjc£t  in  adverlity)  humbly  befought  him  to  pardon 
his  offence.  Upon  which,  the  Count  lifting  him  up 
from  the  ground,  bid  htm  take  courage,  and  fear  uo 
harm  :  but  faid,  **  he  could  not  help  wondering  thai 
ft  perfon  of  prudence  and  gravity,  as  ho  afTeAed  tp 
be  thought,  fhoukt  be  guilty  of  fuch  ill  manners  ay 
^e  had  been,  in  fpeaking  fo  injuriouQy  of  a  perlba 
%  bo  had  done  nothing  to  dcl^rve  it  from  hioi:  cha^ 
as  to  the  ihinrs  which  he  had  reproached  him  with, 
he  neither  could  poflìbly  know,  nor  prevent  what  had 
jtalTed  betwixt  his  father  and  mother  before  be  was 
born,  and  thci-efore  ought  neither  to  be  applaaded 
nor  upbraided  for  their  a£tions  :  but  that  h^  voold 
Venture  to  aSirm  one  thing  however,  which  was,  that 
£nce  he  was  capable  of  aaing  for  bimfelf,  be  bad  be- 
.havcd  in  fuch  a  njanner,  99  n9C  to  merit  repce- 
,henGon  from  any  one  :  of  which,  both  he,  and  his 
Senate  had  inany  and  recent  propfs,"  And  having 
bdvifed  him  to  be  more  modeft  for  the  fatitr^  io  fppak^ 
ing  of  others,  and  (,a  proceed  with  gre^  cautioo 
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and  deliberation  in  the  execution  of  military  under- 
takings, he  difmiffed  him.      / 

After  this  advantage,  the  Count  marched  with  his 
viftorious  army  into  the  territories  of  Brefcia,  and 
having  prefently  over-run  all  the  adjacent  Country, 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  City.  The  Ve- 
netians, on  the-  other  hand,  after  their  late  defeat, 
having  reafon  to  apprehend  that  it  would  not  be  long 
(as  indeed  it  happened)  before  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  Brefcia,  had  fortified  it  as  well,  and  with  as 
much  expedition,  as  their  circumllances  would  ad-  ' 
mit  ;  after  which,  they  began  to  raife  frefh  forces 
with  great  diligence,  and  having  collcéted  fomc  fcat- 
lered  remains  of  their  late  army,  applied  to  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  fuccours  they  were  obliged  by  treaty- 
to  furnifh  them  «'ìth,  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  And  the  ■ 
Florentines,  being  now  no  longer  embroiled  in  the 
war  with  King  AlphoVifo,  accordingly  fent  two  thou- 
fend  horfe,  and  one  thoufand  foot  to  their  afTrftance  1 
all  which  reinforcements  put  them  in  a  condition  to. 
treat  of  peace. 

It  had  almoft  always  been  the  good  fortune  of- the 
Venetian  Republic  to  recover  twice  as  much  by  treaty, 
as  they  had  loft  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  ;  and  they 
DOW  knew  that  the  Milanefe  were  exceedingly  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  Count's  dcfigns  •,  that  the  Count  was  not 
content  with  being  merely  the  Commander  of  theìf . 
forces,  but  fecrctly  afpired  to  be  abfolute  Sovereign 
«rf  Milan  :  and  that  it  was  in  their  own  option  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  either  of  them  ;  as  one  fide 
would  naturally  be  prompted  to  join  them  by  ambi- 
tion, and  the  other  by  fe:ir.  But  having  maturely 
confidered  the  matter,  they  determined  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Count,  and  to  offer  him 
their  afliftance  for  the  reduftion  of  Milan,  imagining, 
that  when  the  Milanefe  faw  they  were  betrayed  by 
the  Count,  ic  would  provoke  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  wouW  throw  themfelves  into  any  other 
hands,  rather  than  fbbmit  to  him  ;  and  that  wheti 
they  were  reduced  to  fuch  cìrcumftances,  that  they 
D  d  a  coul4 
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could  neither  derend  themfctvcs,  nor  put  any  further 
confidence  in  the  Covnt,  (having  no  other  refuge) 
they  mult  of  courle  fly  to  them  for  protcdion.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  rcfoluiion,  they  began  to  tamper 
wuh  the  Count,  whom  they  found  very  w;U  difpoled 
to  a  peace,  efpecially  when  he  perceived  that  he  hìm- 
fclf  fhould  thereby  reap  the  fruits  of  the  late  viSory 
at  Caravaggio,  which,  would  otherwife  redound  to 
the  honour  and  emolument  of  the  MiUncfe  alone. 
A  treaty,  therefore,  was  foon  concluded 'betwixt 
them,  by  which  the  Venetians  obliged  themfelves  to 
-  pay  the  Count  thirteen  thuufand  Florins  a  month,  till 
he  had  conquered  Milan  ;  and  to  furnilh  him  with 
four  thouland  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot,  as  long 
as  the  war  laflcd  ;  and  the  Count,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  rcfcore  to  the  Venetians,  all  the  towns 
and  piilbncrs,  and  whatever  elle  he  had  taken  frona 
them,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war:  and  to  reft  con* 
cent  with  fuch  places  only,  as  were  in  the  poOclSoa 
of  Duke  Philip,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  the  news  of  this  treaty  arrivtd'at  Milan,  the 
inhabicaiits  of  thaiCicy  were  much  more  dcjeiSed  at  it, 
than  they  had  been  elated  with  their  vìftory  at  Cara- 
veggio  ì  the  Governors  complained,  the  common 
people  were  outrageous,  the  women  and  children 
wept  bitterly,  all  of  them  exclaiming  againfl  the 
Gount,  is  a  traitor  asd  ferjidicus  tCTitcb  ;  and  though 
they  had  not  any  great  hopes  left  of  being  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  cither  by  entreaties,  petitions,  or  pro- 
niifes,  to  change  the  refolution  he  had  taken  ;  yet 
they  fent  ambaffadors  to  him,  to  fee  what  he  could 
fay  for  himlclf,  and  what  face  he  put  upon  fo  un- 
grateful attd  wicked  a  manner  of  proceeding.  When 
they  were  introduced  into  his  prefcnce,  one  of  them 
thus  addrefled  himfelf  to  him  : 

*'  Thofe  that  feck  to  obtain  any  end,  commonly 
ttiake  ufe  either  of  fupplications,  gratuities,  or  me- 
naces, to  thofe  whom  they  have  to  deal  with,  in  hopes 
that  being  either  moved  by  compaflioo»  bìaHèd  by 
ielf-inteirefl:,  or  terriBed  with  threats,  they  may  at  la^ 
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ìic  induced  to  comply  with  their  requefts  :  but  as. 
none  of  thcfe  three  diHrrent  methods  of  '  application 
make  any  imprcflion  upon  hard-hearted  and  rapacious 
men,  and  fuch  as  are  buoyed  op  with  an  opinion  of 
their  own  great  power  and  fijjnificance,  thofe  that 
endeavour  cither  to  foftcn  them  by  entreaties,  gain 
them  by  prefents,  or  frighten  them  with  menaces, 
wm  fbon  have  the  mortification  ro  find  they  are  la- 
bouring to  no  purpofe.  As  we  have,  therefore,  at 
laft,  though  too  late,  difcovered  the  cruelty,  the  am- 
bition, and  the  pr'ide"  of  your  heart  1  we  are  noi»: 
come,  not  to  a(k  any  favour,  nor  with  the  leaft  ex- 
peftation  of  obtaining  ir,  if  we  fhould  a(k  1  butto 
remind  you  of  the  kmJnefTcs  you  have  received  from 
the  people  of  Milan,  and  to  upbraid  you  with  the- 
ungrateful  manner  in  which  you  have  requited  them  :' 
that  fo  amongrt  the  numberlefs  mifcries  and  calami-- 
tics  which  you  have  brought  upon  us,  we  may  at 
leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  reproaching  you  with  them. 
Recollcfl:  the  circumilanccs  you  were  in  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Philip.  You  were  at  enmity  with  the  Pope, 
and  [lie  King  of  Naples.  The  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians, whom  you  had  fo  bafciy  defertcd,  could  not  help 
refenting  the  affront,  though  they  had  no  further  oc- 
caCion  for  your  fervice,  and  looked  upon  you  as  an 
enemy.  You  were  debilitated  and  exhaufted  by  the 
war  in  which  you  had  been  engaged  againft  the  Church  ; 
you  were  left  in  a  manner  without  men,  without  mo- 
ney, without  friends',  or  any  hopes  of  being  able  to 
prcferve  your  own  dominions,  and  former  reputation, 
which  muft  have  been  inevitably  loft,  if  we  had  not 
been  fimple  enough  to  take  you  into  our  bofom,  out 
of  the  reverence  wc  bnre  to  the  memory  of  out  late 
Duke,  with  whom  you  had  entered  into  fuch  treaties, 
and  contradlcd  fff  near  an  alliance,  that  we  had  reafon 
to  «ipeft  the  ■  affeftion  you  profeffed  for  him,  would 
have  defcended  to  his  £ubje€ls  ;  and  that  when  you 
confidered  how  many  favours  we  had  added  to  thofe 
you  received  from  the  Oukc,  the  union  betwixt  us 
would  have  conttnued  firm  and  indifToluble  :  upon 
D  d  3  which  , 
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which  account,  wc  not  only  pundually  fulfilled  ail 
his  former  engagepfients  with  you,  but  gave  you  the 
aflual  pofTcflion  of  Brefcia  too,  till  you  could  make 
yourfelf  matter  of  Veronal     What  could  we  either 
give,  or  promifc  you  more  ?  What  greater  favour? 
couid  you  have  received,  or  even  hoped  for  ac  that 
time,  we  do  not  fay  from  us,  but  from  any  other 
State  ? — -For  thefe  unexpe&cd  kindneOes,  you  havo 
rccompenccd  us  in  a  manner,  which,  we  mutt  own, 
was  likcwifc  altogether  uncxpc^t:d  and  undeferved  by 
us,    ,Nor  was  this  the  firtt  inttance  of  your  perBdy  : 
for  no  fooner  were  you  invetted  with  the  comnund 
of  our  forces,  but  jrou  -took  poQcQion  of  Pavia  for 
yourlelf,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  juttice  and  equity  i 
from  which  Srtt  fample  of  your  fricndfhip.  wc  tnigbt 
well  have  learned,  what  we  bad  to  expe^  from  you 
for  the  future.     This  injury,  however,  we  bore  with 
patience,  in  hopos  that  fo  great  an  acquifiiiofi  would 
have  fatiated  your  ambition:  but  alas!  we  find  to 
our  forrow,  that  fuch  as  grafp  at  the  whole,  will  ne- 
ver be  concent  with  a  pare.: — You  promifed,  that  we 
^ould  enjoy  all  the  conquetts  you  afcerwards  made, 
well  knowing,  that  what  you  gave  us  at  feveral  times» 
you  coidd  take  from  us  all  at  once  j  as  it  has  hap- 
pened in  faA  lince  the  victory  of  Caravaggio,  which 
being  purchafeil  at  the  expence  of  our  blood  and 
treafurc,  has  been  unhappily  perverted  to  our  ruin. 
Wretched  are  the  States  that  are  obliged  to  be  con~ 
Itnually  in  arms,  to  defend  their  liberties  ^ainft  the 
attempts  of  ambitious  invaders  i  but  much  nwre  fo 
gre  thofe  that  arc  forced  to  employ  mercenary  and 
perfidious  fuldiers,  like  you,  for  that  purpofe.     May 
our  fate,  however,  be  a  warning  to  pofterlty,  chough 
we  ourfclves  were  fo  infatuated,  as  not  to  remember 
))0w  the  Thebans  were  treated  in  -che  like  circum- 
ftanccs  by  Philip  of  Macedoni  who,  after  he  bad 
been  their  General,  and  conquered  their  enemies,  io 
the  firtt  place  turned  their  enemy  himfelf,  and  then 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  over  them.     We,    for  our 
pgrts,  wnoof  with  juftic?  bf  aecyfcd  of  aoy  oihef 
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ftult,  but^f  haviitig  put  too'inudi  confidence  in  ■ 
perfori  whoAi  «e  oughc  not  to  h«ve  trufted  U  ajj^-i 
tffpeciatiy  ìf  tve  hiA  called  io  mind  his  formrr  beha-'  I 

Vibur,  and  '  been  upbn  Our  ginrd,  as  we  ought  ta 
)iaV6  been,  ^gatnfl  k'a  reftlefs  and  unbounded  «tn-  ! 

bitioili,  which  was  Etetér  fstisSed  in  any  fiate  or  con-  \ 

dition  :  a.  p«Hbn  who  had  bcH-aycd  the  Lord  of  Litcca^  { 

«xcorted  futfh  Vift  Aims  from  the  Florentine^  snd  Ve-J  j 

netians,  treated  oilr  late  Prince  with  contetrtpt»  inJ 
folted  a  King,  and  (which-  was  ftill  mòre  heinoos) 
had  rebelled  againft  God,  and  pfrfccuted  his  Churcft 
in  fo  StrocioiM  a  manner.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to 
have  flattered  ourfelves,  that  foch  a  man  would  treai  I 

the  Milànefi*'  with  rrtorc  refptcà  than  he  had  done  j 

thofe  great  àfld  powerful  States;    nor  to  have  ex-  | 

peéted,  that  one  who  had  fo  often  violated  his  -en- 
gagements with  others,  would  ever  be  faithful  to  us. 
The  imprudence,   hbwcvcr,   for  which  others  may  ^ 

còndertiA  vs-,  can  ht  no  excdfe  for  your  treachery^  j 

nof  flcrcert^étì  from  the  infamy  with  which  yoii  wili  [ 

\x  brand»dv  when  it  is  known  to  the  vtorld  how 
much  reafoh  we  have  to  fi>ake  thefe  complaints.  Does 
«iot  your  tfWrt  confcitoce'  reprt>ach  you  ?  Do  you  fciA 
ino  remorfe  when  you  refleA,  that  you  have  turned 
«hofe  arms  upon  outfelves,  #hich  we  had  taken  u^ 
fo  defend  oiir  laws  and  liberties  agàìnft  the  tnvafióiÀ 
«f  others  Ì  We  appeal  to  yotit  own  bread.  Do  you 
«ot  loc^  upon you^ftlf  ts  a  Parricide?  Can  you  deny 
that  you  defcrvc  the  firver^ft  ind  moft  exemplary  ctt 
all  puni(hili^nts  ?  But  if  you  are  fo  blinded  byani- 
bition,  that  you  are  jiot  capable  of  judging  yourfelf^ 
the  whole  world  has  been  witnefe  of  your  iniquities, 
«nd  will  rife  up  in  evidence  againft  you  :  God  hini- 
felf  «ill  open  yoUreyes,  and  make  you  fenfible  of 
your  mifd«ds,  if  the  moft  flagrant  perfidy,  if  per- 
jury and  treafofi  ate  crimes  In  his  fight  :  tKough,  in- 
deed, his  Divine  Providence  fomètimes  permits  the 
wicked  to  efcape  with  impunity  for  a  while  (as  the 
cafe  may  be  at  prefeni)  to  be  the  inftrumcnts  of  his 
vengcanc*!  and  to  bring  about  iòme  great  and  good 
D  d  4  ^     pur: 
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purpofe  that  Ì4,i,n4iCccrnìblc  to  our  ey«9.  Flatter  aot 
¥Qorfc)f,  therefore,  with  the  hopes;  of  ccrtwti  vic^ 
tory,  you  bjive  little  reafofi  to  expect  the  favour  of 
Heaven  ;,  and  we,  for  ow^  pjfts,  are  dttCrtnincd  to 
defend  our  libcr[ìès  tike  flien^  aind  in  caTcwe^anooc 
prcfcrvc  them,  to  futjmic  to  any  other  Pridce,  rather 
than  we^r  your  yoke.  But  if,.,a$  a  chaftiiemeDc  for 
our  Ons,  and  in  fplfe  of  our  vtmolt  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  we  fliould  have,  the  fliisformoc  after  all,  tq 
become  fubjeft  p  you,  expend  upon  it,  that  a  dc^ 
ininion  yfurpcd  by  fragd,  and  founded  in  violence, 
will  end  wiih  ignominy,  and  utur  deftru£tion  to 
yourfelf  or  your  children." 

The  Count,  though  inwardly  Aung  with  thele  re- 
proaches, did  noclhewany  extraprdinary  emoiion,  ei-r 
(her  in  his  countenance,  or  gcftures,  but  calmly  re- 
plied, "  that- aS' they  feemed  blinded  with  paHÌOR, 
}ìc  fhould  |n  fomp  meafure  overlook  their  indilcretion 
^nd .ill  lapguage,  and  the  hjgh  -provocation  they  had 
given  him  in  fo  injurious  a  charge  i  to  ev^ry  parti- 
'(;iilar  of  .which,  .,  he  would,  however,  h$ve  returned 
.^i^'^nfweir,  if  thfre  h^d  been  any  body  prefent  that 
;was  capable  of  judging  betwixt  [heti)  :  as.  be  couM 
X^ai^e  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  had  never  yet  injure^ 
.tl>e  ^itanefe  in. the  leaft  degree  ;  and  that  all  his  paft 
.endeavours  had  be^n  only  (o  prevent  ihem  from  in- 
■jui;tng  him.  That  they  could  not  ticlp  remembering 
■in  wh^t  m^nper  t{iey  had  behaved  to  him,  fifier  the 
-  battle  of  Caravaggio  ;  when,  inf^ead  of  rewarding 
.Jiiqi  for  his  fervices  with  the  free  gift  pf  either  Bref 
f  ia  or  Verona,  as  they  had  promiied,  they  were  fe- 
'f  retly  negpiiaiing  a  peace  with  the  Venetians  i  that 
*fo.  the  odium  of  the  quarrel  might  be  thrown  upon 
*.iiiq3  alone,  ^bil{l  they  ran  away  with  the  fruity  pf 
.the  viflpry.  the  tncrit  of  concluding  a  peace,  and 
^11  the  other  advantages  he  had  gained  them  in  the 
^fourfe  of  th^t  war.  They  had  jio  reafpn  to  com- 
plain, therefore,  he  faifj,  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
f  ^vith  the  Veneiians,  fince  tbey  had  endeavoured  to  dp 
Iq  {Ji^mfeiv^^  :  anjl  that  if  he  had  de^erred.ìt  a  little 
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longer,  it  moft  have  fallen  co  i>is  lot  to  reproach  tbam 
with  that  iograiitude  of  which  they  nowaccufed  bitm 
but  with. what  truth,  the  fame  God,  whom  they  had 
fo  folcmnly  called  upon  to  avenge  the  injuriei  they 
pretended  to  have  received,  would  apt  fail  to  fliew, 
at  tt^  (:nd  of  the  war  ;  when  it  would  be  feen,  be 
made  no  doubt,  which  of  them  had  juftice  on  their 
lide*,  and  was  moft  favoured  by  Heaven." 

After  the  Count  had  thus  difmiOcd  the  Ambafik' 
dors,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  invadiog  ths 
Milanefe  ;  and  they  being  determined  to  defend  tliem- 
felves,  took  Francifco  and  Giacopo  Piccinino  into 
their  pay  (who  out  of  the  ancient  jealoufy  that  fub* 
flfted  betwixt  the  Bracosfctn  and  Sforzeican  parties, 
had  always  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Milanefe^  in  hopes 
of.  being  able  by  their  afììftance  to  preferve  their  li- 
berties ;  efpecially  if  they  could  fìnd  fome  means  to 
fleiach.  the  Venetians  from  the  Counr,  who  they 
thought  would  not  very  long  continue  fo  firiftly  unit- 
ed.  The  Count  wesof  the  fame  opinion,  and  there- 
fore judged  it  the  bell  way  to  ftrengthen  the  confCi- 
deracy  betwixt  them,  by  motives  of  lelf-iniereft,  finca 
other  obligations- and  engagements  did  not  appear  to 
htm  fufiictent.  For  this  purpofe,  in  concerting  their 
jilan  of  operations  for  the  profecution  of  the  war,  he 
proppfed  that  they  (bould  lay  fiege  to  Crema  •,  whilft 
fie.  with  the  reft  of  their  forces  over-run  the  other 
.parts  of  that  State.  The  Venetians  fwallowed  the 
.bait,  and  continupd  firm  to  the  Count  till  he  had  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  territories  depending  upon 
Milaii,  and  reduced  the  City  itfelf  Fofuch  extremities 
.by  cutting  off  all  conimunication  with  ther  Country, 
and  preventing  any  provifions  from  being  broughc 
.into  it,  that  the  Citizens  defpairing  of  relief  from  any 
other  quarter,  fcnt  AmbaOadora  to  befeech  the  Vene- 

'  ■  Crema  ii  the  capital  gf  a  little  Country,  called  Crenalca,  vcon 
'tbe  river  Seriu,  which  joias  the  Adda  upon  the  border*  of  the  Mi- 
'ianefe.    There  ii  a  fine  Palace  and  a  CafHe,  with  other  fbrtifi- 

Stiont,  wlùcb  now  make  ic  lòmcibing  conlìderable  ;  though  it  waa 
rmerljr  but  ^n  ordinary  town.    It  U  the  See  of  a  Sifhop,  and  at  pre- 
fent  ful^ea  to  ibe  Vcnetiani, 
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nans  to  commiferate  their  conditidR,  and  àlTift  them 
in  dcfeading  their  liberties,  fts  alt  good  Republican^ 
Aught  lb  do,  rather  than  fuppòt-t  ft  Tyrant  in  his  am- 
biibui  dcGgns,  whofe  career  the}r  would  not  after- 
ynxdt  be  able  to  check  at  their  pteaTure,  if  he  fliould 
e^t  get  pofleflSon  of  Milan  :  ìnfinvutìng  at  the  fame 
timr,  that  thcf  muft  not  expert  ht  would  be  cohtenf 
with  that  pan  of  the  Duchy  which  was  to  fall  to  hi« 
ftiare  by  the  treaty  he  had  fo  lately  entered  into  with 
thetn  ;  fince  it  was  well  known  he  afpired  to  the 
whole. 

But  the  Venetians  were  not  yet  mafters  of  Crema^ 
and  being  loth  to  change  fides  till  they  were  in  pof* 
(efCon  of  it,  thev  aflfwered  the  AmbafTadors  in  pub^ 
lie,  **  that  as  tliey  were  in  alliance  with  the  Coonti 
they  could  not  fend  the  Milancfe  any  fuccour:"  bot 
in  private  they  fpoke  in  different  terms,  and  defìred 
them  to  tell  their  maAcra,  that  they  might  depend 
upon  their  alTiftance. 

The  Count  had  now  drawn  his  forces  fo  near  Mi* 
tan,  that  he  made  an  afliult  upon  the  fuburbs  :  and 
the  Venetians  haviivg  at  laft'  taken  Crema,  thought  it 
high  lime  to  relieve /he  Milanefet  for  *htch  purpolè 
they  entered  tnid  a  treaty  with  them>  and  engaged 
themfelves  by  the  6rfl;  article  of  it  to  maintain  there 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties.  Accordingly, 
as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  they  feht  chirrs  td 
fuch  of  their  forces  as  were  with  the  Count  to  lea« 
hii  camp,  and  jditì  i4ie  reft  of  their  own  army  i  »c- 
i^unting  the  Count  Uke4ife  at  the  fame  tinrre  with 
.what  they  had  done,  ofid  aHo^Ing  Mm  t*wénty  days 
xa  accede  to  the-  treaty  himfelf  if  he  pJeafed.  The 
Count  was  not  at  all  fdrprized  it  this  «vent,  as  he  had 
Jong  fortfeen  it^  and  daily  expcSédit  would  happen: 
fievcrtheticfi,' wh«n  it  did  come  to  pa6,  he  was  n6 
lefs  chagrined  at  it  than  the  Milanefe  had  been  when 
'he  deferttd  chcm.  He  therefore  dcfired  the  Ambaf- 
fadors  wHo  had  been  fenc  from  the  Senate  of  Venioe 
to  notify  rhe  treaty  to  him,  that  thty  would  give  hi* 
two  days  to  conAdcr  bf  it,  and  tiien,.  he  faid,   be 

,  would 
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woold  return  them  ao  aniwer  :  during  which  time  he 
refolved  with  himfelf  to  aioufe  the  Venetian!,  and  noe 
to  give  up  his  prcfent  undertaking.     With  this  dc-   . 
lign,  he  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  acoedeta 
the  Peace,  and  ient  Ambaflàdors  to  Venice,  with  full 
power  to  ratify  it  ì  giving  them  private  inftruAioM^ 
however,  not  to  do  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever^ 
but  to  protraici  the  matter  as  long  as  poflible  with  aU 
the  cavils  and  artifices  they  could  invent.     And  ta 
make  the  Venetians  believe  that  he  was  realty  in  ear-' 
ncft,  be  not  only  made  a  truce  with  the  Mitanefe  for 
a.  month,  but  drew  off  hia  forces  from  their  walls, 
and  fcnt  them  to  quarter  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
which  he  had  taken  from  them.     To  ttus  feint  was 
owing  all  his  future  fuccefs,  and  the  rutn  of  the  Mi- 
Janefe:  for  the  Venetians  depending   upon  a  peace» 
were  more  remìfs  in  maicing  preparations  for  war;  and 
the  Milancfc   Iccing  a  truce  concluded,    the  enemy 
drawn  oH,  and  the  Venetians  their  friends,  were  firmly 
perfuadcd  the  Count  had  given  up  all  funhcr  defign 
of  mokfting  them.     A  dclufion  that  was  doubly  pre- 
judicial to  them  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  it  lulled  ihein 
into  lecurity,  and  made  them  negled't  to  take  proper 
mealurcs  for  their  defence  »  and  in  the   next;  as  the 
coaft  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy  and  it  happened  to 
be  leed-iime,  they  fowcd  vaft  quantities  of  their  graÌA^ 
which  put  it  in  the  Count's  power  to  diitrefs  them  fo 
much  the  fooner.    But  he  on  the  other  hand,  well 
knowing  how   to  make  an   advantage  of  their  over- 
fights,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  interval  to  refrelh 
himfelf  and  his  men,  and  to  look  out  for  other  al- 
lies. 

During  this  war  in  Lombardy,  the  Florentines  bad 
not  taken, any  fide,  nor  Ihewn  the  leaft  favour  to  th« 
Count,  cither  when  he  took  part  with  the  Milanefe; 
pr  afterwards  when  he  itfvaded  -  them  ;  for  as  he  had 
no  great  occafton  for  their  afliftance,  he  did  not  aflc 
it  with  much  importunity  :  they  had  indeed  fent  fomc 
fuccours  to  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of  Car»* 
Vj^gio,  in  fionfe^uence  of  th?  aUiaocp  which  then 
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fubfifted  betwixt  them.  But  Count  Sforai  being 
now  dei'erted  by  the  Venetians,  and  not  knowing  to 
whom  e!fe  he  could  have  recourfe,  esrneftiy  follicited 
the  Hid  of  the  Florentines  ;  for  which,  he  applied 
both  publicly  to  the  government  of  Florence,  and 
privately  to  his  friends  in  that  City;  particularly  to 
Cofìmo  de'  Medici,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived 
in  great  intimacy,,  and  who  had  conflantly.not  only 
afltfted  him  with  his  advi::e,  but  furnilhedhini  with 
liberal  fupplies  of  money  in  all  his  undertakings. 
]Sor  did  he  fail  him  in  this  exigency }  for  he  both 
gave  him  large  fums  out  of  his  own  private  purfe, 
and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  his  prcfent  cnterpriae-: 
ufing  all  his  endeavours  at  the  fame  time  that  fuccoors 
might  be  fenl  him  by  the  public  ;  but  in  this  he  met 
wiiii  fome  oppofition.  For  Neri  Capponi,  who  had 
then  a  very  great  intereft  in  Florence,  thought  it 
would  not  be  confident  with  the  fafetyof  the  Repub- 
Jic  to  let  the  Count  become  mafter  of  Milan  ;  and 
that  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  tranquillity  of  Italy 
in  general,  if  he  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  io- 
ftead  of  continuing  the  war.  He  was  apprchenfive 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Milancfe,  in  the  height  of 
the  refentment  they  had  conceived  againft  the  Count, 
might  throw  themfelves  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the 
Venetians,  which  muft  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of 
all  the  other  Princes  in  Italy  :  and  In  the  next,  he 
thought  if  the  Count  fiiould  get  poQeflion  of  Milan, 
his  arm«,  when  fuppofted  by  io  powerful  a  ftate, 
would  grow  too  formidable;  and  that  if  he,  who  was 
fo  troublefome  whilft  he  was  only  a  Count,  Ihould 
ever  come  to  be  a  Duke,  he  «ould  then  be  infup* 
jwriable.  For  thefe  reafons,  he  faid,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  Republic  of  Florence  and  all 
Italy,  that  the  Count  (hould  be  left  to  live  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  as  he  had  done  before,  and 
that  Lombardy  ihould  be  divided  into  two  Common- 
wealths, which,  it  could  hardly  be  fuppofed,  would 
agree  fo  well  together  as  to  unite  for  the  ruin  of  any 
ether  State,  and  fingly,  they  could  bure  nobody.    To 
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ef{c£t  which,  he  knew  no  better  expedient,  than  to 
give  a  deaf  car  to  the  Count's  follicications,  anal 
continue  in  Icage  with  their  old  allies  ihe  Venetians* 
Thefe  fuggeftlons,  however,  made  very  Utile  im- 
preflion  upon  CoGmo's  friends,  who  thought  Capponi 
did  not  give  this  advice  out  of  any  regard  for  the 
public  good,  but  becaufehe  was  jealous  that  Cofimo 
would  become  too  powerful  by  his  friendfhip  with 
the  Count,  if  the  latter  fliould  make  himfclf  Duko 
of  Milan.  And  Cofimo  for  his  own  part  took  uport 
him  to  demonflrate,  that  aOìfting  the  Count  would 
be  fo  far  from  being  of  any  prejudice  cither  to  Italy 
in  general,  or  their  own  Republic  in  particular,  that 
ic  would  be' of  the  greateft  Cervice  to  both  :  lìnee  it 
was  folly  to  imagine  that  the  Milanefe  could  main- 
tain iheir  liberties,  confidering  the  temper  of  the  Ci- 
tizens, their  manner  of  living,  and  the  faAions  then 
reigning  amongft  them  ;  all  which  made  it  impoflibJe 
to  cftablifh  a  Republican  form  of  government  in  that 
City  :  fo  that  it  muft  of  neceflity  happen  that  either 
the  Count  would  become  Duke,  or  the  Venetians  ab- 
fulute  Lords  over  it.  And  inthat  cafe,  nobcxly  could 
be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  whether  it  would  be  more 
eligible  to  have  a  potent  friend  for  their  neighbour, 
or  an  enemy  whofe  power  would  then  be  overgrown 
and  uncontroulable.-  Nor  was  it  to  be  feared  that 
the  Milanefe  would  raOily  put  themfelves  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Venetians,  merely  becaufcthey  were 
at  war  with  the  Count  ;  for  the  Count  had  a  party 
and  friends  in  Milan,  and  they  had  none  :  upoti 
which  account,  the  Citizens,  when  they  found  they 
could  no  longer  defend  their  liberties,  would  certainly 
be  more  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  the  Count  than  to  thq 
Venetians. 

This  diflwncc  of  opinion  amongft  the  principal 
Citizens,  kept  the  Florentines  for  fome  time  in  fuf< 
pence;  at  laft,  however,  they  agreed  to  fend  A m^ 
bafladors  with  inftruAions  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  Count  immediately,  provided  they 
ihould  6nd  him  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  made  is 
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feetn  probable  that  he  would  fttcceed  tn  his  defìgns  i 
but,  otherwife,  to  raife  difficulties  and  objeàìons,  in 
order  to  defer  it.  Thefe  AtnbalTadors.  were  got  DO 
further  than  Reggio,  when  they  heard  the  Count  had 
taken  Milan  :  for  as  Toon  as  the  truce  expifcd,  he 
bad  fuddenly  invcfted  that  City  again  with  all  bis 
forces,  in  hopes  of  carrying  it  Tcry  foon  id  fpitc  of 
the  VcHctians,  who  could  not  fuccour  it  on  any  fide* 
except  from  the  Adda,  and  that  pals  was  eafily 
•'  guarded.  He  knew  very  well,  that,  is  it  was  the 
winter  feafon,  the  Venetians  would  not  be  able  to  lie 
in  a  camp  any  where  near  him  ;  and  therefore  nude 
no  doubt  of  reducing  the  town  long  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Spring,  efpeciatly  fince  Francifco  Picei* 
nino  was  now  dead,  and  his  brother  Giacopo  left  fole 
Commander  of  all  their  forces. 

The  Venetians  in  the  mean  time  had  fent  an  Am- 
balTador  to  encourage  the  Milanefe  to  make  a  refolute 
defence,  «ith  alTurances  alfo  of  fpeedy  and  efic£tual 
relief:  and  there  adually  happened  feveral  flight 
ncirmifties  betwixt  their  troops  and  thofe  of  the  Count; 
during  the  courTe  of  ttir  winter.  But  as  faon  as  the 
weather  grew  more  favourable,  they  took  the  field 
under  the  command  of  Pandolpho  MalatclUj  and 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda  ;  where  they 
held  a  Council  of  war  to  conGder  wliether,  in  order 
to  fuccour  Milan,  they  fh^Vild  attack  the  Count  and 
try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  Pandolpho  their  general, 
who  welt  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Count  and  bis 
troops,  advifed  them  not  to  run  that  rilque,  and 
thought  they  might  obtain  a  more  cenain  y'i&ory  over 
him  by  avoiding  an  engagement  ;  as  the  want  of  io- 
r^e  and  other  provifìons,  muft  in  a  very  fhorc  time, 
oblige  him  to  move  his  quarters.  Upon  this  coafider- 
àùon,  he  pcrfuaded  them  to  continue  in  the  Camp 
where  they  then  lay,  which  would  keepupthefpirita 
of  tb«  Milanefe  and  prevent  them  from  furFcndering 
to  the  Count.  This  advice  was  approved  of  by-vtbe 
Venetians,  becaufc  they  thought  it  a  fccurrmanner  of 
proceeding,  and  were  not  without  iooK  hopes  that  the 
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Milanefc.  be'iDgftill  kep^  in  great  diftrels,  would  »t  l«ft 
fubmtt  to  tt^eo;*  rather  than  the  Count,  front  whom 
they  had  received  fo  mao-y  injvirjes.  In  the  ipean  time 
the  MiUnelc  were  reduced  to  cxtccaie  niifery  ;  for  as 
there  was  a  great  number  of  poor  people  in  ih» 
City»  many  of  tbeoi  dropped  down  dead  io  the  ftroet» 
4very  day  for  waqc  of  bread  ;  and  this  occafioning 
oiuimurs  and  complaints  in  every  quarter  of  iti-  the 
Governors  be^an  to  be  apprehenfive  of  a»  inTurrec- 
tjon,  and  therefore  tooH  all  ppQible  means  to  preveoK 
any  tumult»  or  aflemblii^  of  the  people. 

The  CommonaUy  ar«  not  cafily  cicciied  to  mlfchirf^ 
but  when  they  are  ac  once  fo  dilpofcd,  any  liule  acci- 
dent ferves  to  put  them  in  motion.  It  happened  ona 
day,  that  two  peribns  of  no  very  great  CQnfideratiot) 
meeting  each- other  near  the  Porte  Nuov4,  fell  into  4 
converlation  concerniiig  the  mifcrable  condition  tQ 
vhich  the  City  was  reduced,  and  what  means  wcfs 
left  to  relieve  it.  This  being  ovcr-heaid  by  others, 
the  people  infenObly  gathered  about  them  till  they 
were  increafed  to  fuch  a  number»  that  a  report  wa* 
fprcad  through  the  (own  that  the  lahabttants  abouF 
Foru (Juova  were  rifing  againft  thcMegiftracy.  Upo4 
which,  the  populate,  who  only  waited  for  a  proper 
opportunity,  immediately  ran  to  arms,  and  having 
Sppoimed  one  Gafpar  da  Vico  Mercato  to  be  sheir 
leader,  th^  made  fo  furious  ao  ailault  upon  the  placF 
where  the-M^liraies  were  fitting,  that  ail  thofe  thaf 
£0t)ld  not  mike  their  efcape  by  Bight  were  kilted  up:> 
OQtbefpot;  amffflgft  whom  was  Leonardo  Venato, 
the  Venetian  aoibaSW^gr,  who  had  U^hcd  at  their 
miferics,  and  was  thought  ftp.fce  tlw  priacipsil  occUr 
Goa  of  tb«(B.  When  they  had  thus  in  a  mviixr'mftdc 
ihemlelvep  nialitvs  of  t4te  City,  they  beg^  to  coifuk 
what  were  the  molt  pr:9^r  means  to  be  takrn,  in  on- 
der  to  deliver  them  out  of  their  prefent  diftrefs  and 
ivAore  their  former  tranquillity.  At  taft  it  was  un^- 
fiimoufly  agreed  amoi^ft  them,  £nce  they  could- np 
4pi)ger  prewrwe  their  freedom  and  independency,  tp 
/put  themfelves  under  the  protefHon  of  fom«  Prince 
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that  was  able  to  defend  them.  But  they  could  not  fo 
readtljr  agree  about  the  pcrfon  ;  fome  propofed  King 
Alphonfo,  fome  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  others  the 
King  of  i-'rance,  but  nobody  mentioned  the  Count  ; 
ib  ftrong  did  the  refentment  of  the  people  run  againft 
him  !  however,  as  they  could  not  unite  in  thcir'bhoicc 
of  any  other  Prince,  Vico  Mercato  at  laft  ventured 
CO  propofe  the  Count,  and  reprefented  to  them  ac 
large,  that  if  they  bad  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  war, 
there  was  no  other  way  left  but  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  as 
their  neeedittes  demanded  a  certain  and  immediate 
peace,  and  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  feed 
upoii  the  hopes  of  future  fuccour,  which  after  all 
might  poflibly  be  very  uncertain,  and  at  a  great  dif- 
tance.  He  excufed  the  Count's  conduit,  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  the  Venetians  and  other  States  tn- 
Italy,  fome  of  which  out  of  anibition,  and  others  out 
of  jcaloufy  and  avarice,  would  not  fufièr  them  to  live 
free;  and  faid,  that  fince  they  were  now  under  a  ne- 
ccffity  of  giving  up  their  liberties,  it  behoved  them 
to  give  them  to  a  pcrfon  who  both  knew  how,  and  was 
fufficicntly  able  to  defend  them }  that  fo,  when  they 
had  loft  their  freedom,  they  might  at  Icaft  have  the 
confolation  of  enjoying  peace,  and  not  be  plunged 
into  a  Itili  more  dangerous  and  deftruftive  war. 

This  harangue  was  liftcned  to  with  wonderful  at* 
tention  by  the  populace,  who  as  foon  as  he  had  done 
fpeaking,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice  for  the  County 
and  immediately  difpatched  Vico  Mercato  to  invite 
him  into  the  City  :  which  invitation  being  accepted 
with  great  joy  by  the  Count,  he  made  his  entrance 
into  Milan  on  the  27th  of  February  in  the  year  1450, 
and -was  received  thtfre  with  incredible -acclamations 
by  that  very  people  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
dcteftcd  even  the  name  of  him  *. 

*  A  late  author  compare*  the  populace  to  a  coquet,  who  upoa 
tome  dan,  ii  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  either  by  fight,  or  prcbntt, 
or  folliotationt  of  any  kind.  The  ntxt  day,  perhaps,  (he  ^Ilslnto 
your  wmt.— Thuj  there  are  fome  circumfhuicei  of  (f{«irt  in  which 
the  JDoft  plau&ble  MauireOo't  of  tbofe  that  take  up  arma  againft  their 
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When  che  news  of  this  revolution  arrived  at  Flo- 
fence,  the  Florentines  fent  orders  to  their  AcnbaOk-, 
dors^  who  «rre  yet  upod  the  road,. that  inftead  of 
treating  with  him  as  Count  Sforma,  according  lo  dieir 
iirft  inltriiftions,  thfcy  ftiould  now  pay  their  compii- 
tnents  of  congratulation  to  him  as  Duke  of  Milan. 
Thcfe  AmbaiTadors  were  received  with  great  honour» 
and  treated  with  the  higheft  rclpctì  by  the  Dulcej 
iivho  well  knew  tbat  he.  coufd  not  have  more  faithful 
br  more  powerful  allies  in  ail  >Ita}y  than  the  Florcn* 
tines,  to  fecure  him  agalnft  che  atnbiticm  of  the  Ve* 
tieiiansi  For.  though  they  were  at  lafl:  freed  from  all 
apprehenEoru  of  the  Vifconti  family^  it  was  generally 
thought  they  would  fooo  be  embroiled  with  the  Ar- 
ragonefe  and  the  Republic  of  Venice;  as  bochchc 
former,  and  the  Kmg  of  Nap^  looked  uptui  thctà 
with  a  fufpidous  eye,  do  accounrof  the  coaneieioni 
they  had  always  had  with  the  coutt  of  France  -,  and 
the  Vcnetiaas  who  perceived  that  the  ftatc  of  Florence 
was  gtio*n  aà  jealous  of  them  as  it  fornfierJy  had  been 
*>f  the  Vifcdmij  and  femernbered  with  what  inTCle- 
racy  they  thoAfelves  had  pèrfn:utcd  that  family^  be» 
gan  to  be  afraid  they  ihould  have  the  fame  mcafur< 
now  dealt  out  to  them  ifl  their  turn  ;  and  therefore 
determined  to  rUm  them  both  if  poRible,  In  thefe 
circumRanceS,  the  new  Duke  of  Milan  prcfently  re- 
folved  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  : 
and  the  Venetians,  OA  the  contrary^  made  a  Leaguò 
with  Ring  Alphonfo  agaitift  their  common  EntmeSy  aa 
they  called  them  \  in  which  they  agreed  to  take  up 
arms  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  the  King  {hould  tn- 
Irade  the  Florentine  dominions,  whilft  the  Venetians 
attacked  the  Duke  \  who,  being  bardly  yet  fettled  in 

Sovereign,  will  not  faWe  ttie  leaS  effeft  upon  fhe  people'i  allegiunc*') 
and  at  oiber  time*,  one  half  only  of  Aich  pretencei  nill  be  fiiffickiK 
to  brine  about  a  revolution.^— This,  bonrever,  it  not  altogether  lo  b<: 
imputed  to  the  levity  of  the  people:  for  how  fitk)eand  inconftinK 
foever  they  are  reckoned,  they  feldom  care  to  llir,  except  irop«lle<t 
byfonie  exterior  force,  ai  opprellion  or  famine  (at  in  ihe  cafe  be' 
"foi-e  u«)  or  ttie  haiADguet  and  ambitioin  intrigoM  of  fafiiou*  tM- 
mago^ei, 
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hÌ9  govcrnmenr*  they  imagined  would  not  be  able  0 
make  bead  againft  them,  either  with  hia  own  forces 
atone,  or  any  other  affiftancc  he  could  procure.  But 
as  the  League  betwixt  the  two  Republics  was  ftill  ÌQ 
force,  and  the  King  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Flo- 
rentines upon  the  conclufion  of  àie  war  at  Piombino, 
they  both  ihoughc  they  couldnoc  juftify  commencing 
hoftilitics  without  fome'  fair  pretext  for  a  war.  Each' 
of  themr  therefore,  fent  aifAmbalSidor  to  Florence 
who  gave  the  Sgnory  there  to-  underftand, .  that  they 
did  not  dcfign,  by  the  engagements  they  had  ktely 
entered  into  with  one  another,  to  a£t  olTenfively  againft 
any  State  whatfocver  -,  but  merely  co"  defend  theif 
own.  After  which,  the  Venetian  Ambaffador,  com* 
plained  that  the  Florentines  had  given  Alexander,  the 
Duke's  brother^  leave  to  pafs  with  hiS' forces  tbrougb 
-  Lunigiana  into  Lombardy'  »  and  tJiac  they  had  been 
the  authors  and  advifcrs  of  the  agreement  made  bC'^ 
twixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mani- 
tua,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Republic,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  then  fubfifting 
betwixt  them  :  upon  which  acoounr,  he  begged  leave 
to  reprefent  to  them  in  a  friendly  manRer,.  that  who^ 
ever  injures  another  perfon  without  cauft,  gives  hint 
a  juft  right  to  revenge  i  and  that,  if  they  broke  the 
peace  they  mud  naturally  expeA  a  war. 

To  thcfe  remonftrances  Cofimo  de*  Medici  was  or- 
dered by  the  Signiory  to  return  their  anfwer  ;  who 
addrelling  himfclf  with  much  temper  and  prudence 
to  the  AmbalTadors,  recited  at  large  the  many  fcrvices 
and  good  offices  t^e  Republic  of  Venice  had  received 
from  that  of  Florence,  and  the  obltgaEÌons  they  lay 
under  to  it  for  the  vaft  acquifìnons  they  had  made  by 
the  adidance  of  the  Florentines,  whofe  treafure,  and 
arms,  and  counfel  had  ever  been  at  their  fervice.  Af- 
ter which  he  told  them,  "  that  as  the  Florentines  had 
been  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  union  betwixt 
them,  they  would  not  be  the  firft  to  break  it;  for 
having  always  been  lovers  of  peace  thcmfelves,  ih^ 
they  had  aocbing  to  fay  againll  tho  engagements  tht 
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Venetians  had  enrcrcd  into  with  King  Alphohfo,  pro- 
vided they  were  not  intended  to  difturb  the  publia 
tranquillity.  That  indeed  they  could  not  help  being 
à  little  furprized  thai  To  wife  and  majeftic  a  Comtnon- 
ftrcalth  fiiould  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  making  compiaihrs  of  fuch  trifling  and  in- 
fignificant  matters  as  the  p'alTage  of  Alexander  Sforza 
through  Lunigiana,  and  the  agreement  betwiitt  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  1  but  i^ 
they  thought  (hey  defcrvcd  any  ahf\ver,  the  Floren- 
tines took  that  opportunity  of  declaring  that  a  paf- 
fage  through  their  dominions  (hould  always  be  fipeii 
to  any  friend  :  and  as  for  the  other  point,  the  Duke 
was  a  Printc  of  fuch  abilities,  that  He  did  not  ftand 
in  need  of  their  advice  or  dircflion  in  the  choice  of 
fjis  allies:  That  he  therefore  fufpeftcd  there  was  fome-j 
thing  more  at  the  bottoni  of  thefe  cavils  ifaarl  he  could 
at  prcfenc  difcovcri  but  if  that  fhould  be  the  cafe^ 
the  Florentines  would  let  the  world  fee  that  they  had 
it  in  their  power,'  not  only  to  be  good  friends  but 
dangerous  enemies."  Things  however  were  pretty; 
Veil  compofed  for  tlia£  time,  and  the  Ambaffadors 
feemcd  to  go  àwày  fatisfìed  :  but  the  conclufton  ot 
fuch  a  trtaty;  and  the  fubfcquent  behaviour  of  the 
Venetians  and  King  Alphonfo,  gave  the  Duke  and  the 
Florentines  much  rhofc  rcàfon  to  cxpeft  the  breaking 
but  of  i  new  *ar,  than  to  hope  fof  a  continuance  of 
the  peace.  The  Florentines  therefore  having  entered 
into  a  ftrift  cohfedcracy  with  the  Dulee,  the  Venetians 
began  to  difcdvcr  theii*  hoftilc  dèfignà  by  driving  all 
th^  Florentities  and  their  dependants  out  of  the  terri* 
torics  of  Venice  :  arid  foon  after  Alphohfo  did  the 
fame,  without  thè  lèaft  regard  to  the  treaty  he  had 
made  with  them  the  year  before^  without  any  juft 
fcaufe,  or  fo  much  as  a  fpecioùs  pretericp.  The  Vene- 
tians likewife  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Bolognefc  ; 
and  having  furnifhed  fon^e  of  their  exiles  with  forces^ 
they  marched  towards  that  City  in  the  night,  and  got 
into  it  through  an  old  fubterraneous  aqueduct  fo  p'ri- 
iUciy  that  no  body  was  aware  of  their  entrance  vìi 
E  c  2  they 
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they  gave  the  alarm  themreWes  :  upon  which,  the 
Governor  Santi  Bentivoglio,  who  was  awake  though 
in  bed,  being  informed  that  the  City  was  fupprized 
by  the  exiles,  immediately  got  up  and  rcfolved  to  face 
the  enemy.  And  though  he  was  advifed  by  many 
that  were  about  him  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  if  pof- 
fible,  fince  he  coukl  not  fave  the  City  if  he  llaìd;  yec 
he  put  on  his  armour  and  having  gathered  together 
fome  friends  whom  he  encouraged  to  follow  him,  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  not  only  routed  them,  but 
killed  many  and  drove  the  reft  out  of  the  City  :  by 
which  courageous  behaviour,  every  body  acknow- 
ledged that  he  bad  given  fuflicient  proof  that  he  was 
really  dcfcended  from  the  Houfe  of  the  Bentivogli. 

Thefe  proceedings  fully  confirmed  the  Florentines 
In  their  apprehenfions  of  a  war,  and  determined  them 
to  make  the  ufual  preparations  for  their  defence  :  for 
which  purpofe  they  created  a  Council  ^  Tea,  toot 
new  Commanders  imo  their  pay,  fent  Ambafladors 
to  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Siena,  to  de- 
mand fuccours  of  their  allies,  to  know  what  they  mighc 
certainly  depend  upon  from  thofe  of  whom  they  were 
doubtful,  to  fix  fuch  ai  were  wavering,  and  to  pene- 
trate  into  the  defighs  of  their  enemies. 

From  the  Pope  they  got  nothing  but  general  de- 
clarations of  his  good  di^ofition  towards  cbem,  and 
exhortations  to  peace:'  The  Kingp  of  Naples  cgnr 
feated  himfelf  with  making  trifilng  excufec  for  iiav-- 
Ing  driven  the  fubjefts  of  the  ¥'lorentÌnes  out  of  hi^ 
dominions,  and  offered  fafe  condufls  to  fuch  as  Itili 
remained  behind  if  ihey  pleafed  to  alk  them.  Antj 
though  he  endeavoured  by  aU  means  to  conceal  b» 
hoftiTe  defignsi  yet  the  Ambafladors  plainly  difcovered 
them,  iaà  that  he  was  making  great  preparations  to 
invade  their  Republic.  "With  the  Duke  they  not 
only  renewed  their  League,  but  ftrengthened  it  with 
leverai  addicionat  articles  ;  and  by  his  means  all  for- 
mer  differences  betwixt  them  and  the  Gcnoefe  were 
compromifed  with  fo  much  fatisfaflion  on  both  fides, 
that  ihey  becsnte  good  fi:iends  to  -each  pother,  though 
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the  Venetians  lefc  no  Hone  unturned  to  prevent  their 
reconciliation,  and  went  fo  far  as  even  to  foUicit  the 
Emperor  of  Conftaminopte  ,  to  banifli  all  Florentines 
out  of  his  Empire  :  with  fo  much  rancour  did  they 
begin  the  war,  fo  infatiabte  was  their  ambition  of 
rule,  and  fo  fully  bent  were  they  upon  the  utter  de* 
ftruftion  of  thofe  to  whom  they  entirely  owed  all  thei^ 
power  and  greatnefs  !  but  that  Prince  paying  no  re* 
card  to  their  foUicitations,  the  Senate  of  Venice  for- 
bad the  Florentine  AmbafTadors  to  enter  their  terri- 
tories ;  allcdging,  that  as  they  were  in  League  with 
the  King  of  Naples  and  Arragon,  they  could  not  ad- 
mit of  any  EmbaOies  without  his  participation.  Bue 
(he  Sieneie  received  their  AmbaHadors  with  much 
flicw  of  kindncfs  and  rcfpcft  ;  though  it  was  only  out 
of  fear  of  being  over-run  by  their  Matters  before  the 
other  fide  could  fend  them  any  fuccours  :  and  there- 
fore they  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  amufe  them  for 
a  time,  as  they  were  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  make 
any  rcfiftance.  The  Venetians  however  and  King 
A'phonfo  defigned  (as  it  was  then  faid^  to  have  fent 
AmbafTadors  to  Florence,  in  order  tojuftify  the  war 
they  were  going  to  make  upon  that  Kepublic  :  b\]t  as 
the  Venetian  AmbafTador  was  refuted  entran<;e  intQ 
the  Florentine  dominions,  and  the  other  did  not  care 
FO  take  that  charge  wholly  upon  himfelf,  that  EmbafTy 
fell  to  the  ground  •,  and  the  Venetians  h?d  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  themfclves  treated  wl[h  as  much  con- 
tempt and  difregard  as  they  h^d  treated  the  Florentines 
bitt  a  little  while  before. 

In  the  midll  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  *came  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  on 
the  30th  of  January  in  the  year  1451,  made  his  entry 

*  TbM  Emperor,  furnimed  the  Kuific,  began  hit  reign  in  144Q,  ' 
%tid  rcigaed  53  jc»n.  Ht  wai  a  Prince  of  great  generoftty  and  pra- 
4fDM{  andnatui-ally  abborringvar,  he  tndcavoured  to  Aipplj  in  p«>- 
licywliat  be  wanted  in  power.  He  bore  the  inrults  tliat  had  been 
cmreà  him  by  fevera)  of  the  Pope*,  with  fuch  patience,  that  (he 
Italian*  ufed  10  ft};,  at  had  a  ik«d/wi  >«  a  livmg  kt^l-  ^  ^*^  '»  ^" 
11th  year  or  hii  reign  that  be  went  to  Rome  to  receive  bit  crown  at 
lite  bawls  pf  the  Pope, 
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into  Florence  with  fifteen  hundred  horfe,  where  h<t 
.■was  received  with  the  highcft  honours  by  the  Signiory, 
and  ftaid  there  till  the  Sixth  of  February  i  at  which 
(ime  he  departed  for  Rome,  to  receive  his  Crowij 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  After  that  ceremony 
yras  over,  and  hfs  marriage  confutnmated  with  the 
Eniprefs  *,  who  had  come  thither  by  Sea,  he  return- 
ed into  Germany  j  but  came  back  again  to  Florence 
the  May  following,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
fame  demonftrations  of  refpéfl  tfjat  he  ì)ià  been  be- 
fore :  and  having  been  magnificently  entertained  by 
the  Marquis  q{  Ferrar»  as  he  was  goitig  back  into 
Qermany  the  fecond  time,  he,  in  return  for  thole  ci- 
vilities, made  that  Prince  a  grant  of  Modena  and 
Reggio.  But  the  Florentines  were  not  diverted  by 
thcfe  folemnities  from  making  due  preparation  for 
the  approaching  war  :  atid  to  yive  reputation  to  thcic 
arms,  and  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  they  and 
the  Duke  entered  Into  a  League  with  the  King  of 
France,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  each  other's  do- 
minions, which  they  publithed  with  great  triumph 
^nd  oftentation  all  oyfr  Italy! 

It  was  now  the  inorith  of  May  in  the  year  1452, 
when  the  Venetians  refoiving  to  defer  the  hoftilities 
po'  longer,  entered  the  Duke  of  Milati*s  dominions 
with  lixteen  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  ihoufand  foot  by 
the  way  of  Lodt  :  whiltl  the  Marquis  of  Monferrat, 
either  moved  by  his  own  ambiiipn  òr  the  inltigatioii 
of  tV  Venetian's,  at  the  fatue  time  likewife  invaded 
him  pt)  the  fide  of  Alexandria.  The  Duke  on  thè 
other  hand,  having  aflembled  an  arn^y  of  eighteep 
thoufand  |iorfe  and  three  thoufand  foot  (after  he  had 
put  fuMcietit  garrifons,  not  only  into  tlodi  and  Alex* 
^ndria,  but  jnto  all  other  fuch  places  as  he  thought 
^ere  moÀ  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  enetny)  fell  into 
the  territories  of  Brefcla,  where  he  made  prodigious 
hayock  Ì  laying  wafte  the  couptry  on  every  fide,  and 
plundering  all  the  towns  that  were  not  well  fortified. 

f  pittuion,  Infinta  of  Portugal. 
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And  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  being  alfo.  defeated 
by  the  garrifbas  at  Alexandria,  gave  the  Duke  an  op- 
portunity of  turning  with  all  his  forces  upon  the  Ve- 
netians and  attacking  them  with  greater  vigour. 

Whim  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  in  Lombard^ 
with  vanous-  fucccfs  on  -both  fides,  but  in  fo  feeble  a 
manner  that  nothing  was  done  worth  relating  on  ci- 
ther, the  0atne  likewife  broke  out  in  Tufcany,  bue 
not  with  greater  vehemence,  nor  more  danger  than  ic 
had  done  in  Lombard/.  Fcrdina-id  tlie  illegitimate 
Son  of  King  Alpbonfo,  had  marched  into  ihofe  parta 
with  twelve  thouOmd  men  commanded  by  Ftederic 
X^rd  of  Urbino  -,  and  their  &t&  enterprise  was  an  at- 
tempt upon  Foiano  in  the  Vale  of  Chiana  :  for  the 
Sienefe  being  their  friends,  they  entered  the  Floren- 
tine dominions  on  ihat  fide.  That  fortrf&  was  but  a 
fmall  one,  gpd  neither  Arong  nor  well  garrifoned  ^ 
the  number  of  men  which  h^  been  fent  thither  by 
the  Signiory  for  its  defence  not  exceeding  two  huo- 
dred  :.  twt  they  wcrf  iieckoned  as  good  and  faithful 
foldiers  as  any  in  ihofe  times.  Before  this  place  Fer- 
dinand fac  doVn;  however,  either  the  refolution  of 
the  befieged  was  fo  great,  or  the  condud  of  the  be- 
siegers fo  bad,  that  it  did  not  furrender  till  after  0y 
ana  thirty  days  :  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to 
provide  better  for  places  pf  greater  importance,  cq 
aflemble  their  troops,  and  in^  more  effedual  pre- 
parations for  their  defence. . 

After  the  i^eduftion  of  this  fortrefs»  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced into  the  territories  of  Chianti,  where  they 
made  an  aflault  upon  two  other  places  that  wpre  de- 
fended only  by  the  tpwnfmen,  but  were  not  able  to 
carry  them.  From  thence  they  paflcd  on  to  Caftel- 
itna,  a  town  on  the  confìnes  of  Chianti,  ^bout  tea 
miles  from  Siena,  neither  well  forcìHed  by  art,  nor 
Jtrong  by  its  natural  fituation  ;  yet,  weak  «u  it  was  in 
^U  rcfpetfts,  they  could  not  make  themfelves  mafter» 
pf  it  i  fo  that  after  they  had  invefted  it  on  every  fide 
for  the  fpacc  of  forty  days,  they  were  forced  to  raips 
(t)f  ^ge  and  make  a  Ihameful  retreat.  For  fo  con- 
Ji  e  ^  temptiblq 
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tcmptible  were  their  armies  in  thofe  days^  and  their 
method  of  making  war  attcndeid  with  To  (ittle  danger, 
that  towns  which  now  would  be  abandoned  as  in- 
capable of  being  maintainrd,  were  then  defended  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  thought  them  impofliblc  ta 
b^r  taken. 

■yVhilft  Ferdinand  was  in  the  Country  of  Chianti, 
he  made  daily  incurfions  into  the  Fiorentine  do- 
minioBs,  and  not  only  committed  terrible  depre- 
flations  there,  but  advanced  with  fomc  of  his  par- 
ties within  fix  miles  of  the  City,  to  the  great  conT 
fternation  and  diftrcfs  of  the  Governors  there  ;  who 
having  affembled  their  forces  to  the  number  of  eight 
thoufand  near  the  Caftle  of  Colle,  under  the  Com- 
ma:nd  of  Aftorre  da  Faenza  and  Gifmondo  Malatefta, 
did  not  cure  however  ro  come  to  ^^  engagement,  bat 
Jtépt  at  a  good  diftance  from  (he  enemy  :  becaufo 
they  kncv  very  welt,  as  long  as  their  army  was  entire, 
they  could  not  fufFer  much  by  the  war;  as  the  Httlc 
places  which  might  be  taken  from  their»,  wouW  be 
feftored  at  the  condufion  of  a  peace  j  and  for  thofq 
pF  greater  confcquen'ce  they  were  in  no  pain,  being 
afiured  that  the  enemy  would  not  then  venture  to 
make  any  attempt  upon  them.  King  Alphonfo  had 
likeTwife  a  fleet  confifting  of  about  twenty  fait  of  Gal- 
lies  and  other  fuch  vefTels  hovering  upon  the  Coaf^ 
of  Pifa  ■>  and  whilft  he  befieged  CaftelHna  by  land, 
he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Caftle  of  Vada  by  Sea, 
which  he  took  through  the  negligence  of  the  Gover- 
nor. This  acqurfition  gave  'him  an  opportunity  of 
inftftingall  the  adjacent  Country  :  but  his  «curfion^ 
were  at  laft  f  hecked  by  fomc  forces  which  the  Flo- 
'fcntines  fent  (o  Campiglia^  who  put  xn  end  to  thofe 
depredations,  and  kept  his  men  clofely  cpn^ued  to 
fhe  Sea  Coaft. 

The  pope  in  the  mean  time  did  not  inteifere  iq 
thefe  broils  any  ftmber  than  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
^ftablilh  peace  amongft  (he  copending  parries.  But 
Vhilft  he  had  the  addrefs  tq  keep  himfeif  out  of  the 
war  abroad,  i^t  vm  in  no  linje  ganger  at  home. 
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'I'herc  was  at  that  tirpe  in  Rome  one  Stephen  Por' 
cari,  a  Citizen  by  birth,  of  a  noble  family  and  great 
learning,  b«t  much  more  eminent  for  the  gcnerofitjr 
of  his  nrind.  This  Stephen  (!ike  men  that  are  am- 
bitious of  glory)  ttfolverf  to  perform,  or  at  Icaft  to 
attempt  fome  aftion  of  Ec'.at  that  (houW  make  him 
piemorable  topofterity.  AniJ  nothing  fecmed  to  hifn 
more  honourable  than  an  attempt  to  rcfcue  his  Coon- 
try  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Prelates,  and  rcftorc  it 
to  its  ancient  liberty  :  in  hopes,  if  he  fucceeded,  of 
being  called  The  fecevd  Fomàer  and  Father  of  Rome, 
What  animated  him  to  this  enterprife,  was  the  cor- 
ruption, infolcnce,  and  diflblute  lives  of  the  Prelates  1 
at  which^  both  the  Nobility  and  common  people  of 
Rome  were  highly  difguftcd.  But  his  chief  confi- 
dence was  founded  upon  fome  verfcs  in  one  of  Pe- 
trarch's Sonnets,  which  begins  thus,  Spirto  genlile,  &c. 
The  vcrfes  arc  ihefe, 

f«  Sopra  il  monte  Tarpcio  Canioti  vedrai 
Un  Cavalier,  eh'  Italia  tutta  onora 
Penfofo  più  d* altrui  che  di  fc  Stcfib" 

On  the  Tarpein  Mount  my  Mufe  ihall  fee    *! 
A  Cavalier  ador'd  by  Italy,  > 

Hcgardlefsof  himfeU*  tofet  his  Country  free.  3 

Stephen  «as  poirelTcd  with  a  conceit,  that  Poets  are 
often  infpircd  with  a  divine  and  prophetic  fpirit  -,  And 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  what  Petrarch  had  thus 
foretold,  would  certainty  come  to  pafs,  he  looked 
upon  hinifelf  as  the  man  defined  for  the  execution 
of  fo  glorious  an  undertaking  ;  as  he  thought  he  was 
far  fupcrior  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  learning,  elo- 
quence, friends,  and  popular  favour.  Having  taken 
this,  into  his  head,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  within 
the  common  bounds  of  referve,  but  behaved  with  fo 
much  indifcretion,  both  in  his  words  ftnd  anions, 
^d  manner  of  living,  that  the  pope  beginning  to 
fufpeA  he  had  fome  bad  defign  in  agitation,  imme- 
diately banilhcd  him  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  keep 
J  bim 
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bim  out  of  mifchieft  and  fenc  mftrut^ions  to  the  Gqt 
vernor  of  thac  City,  to  keep  a  ftii£i  eye  upon  his  ac- 
tions, and  to  fee  him  every  day  at  fuch  an  houff 
Stephen,  however^  was  fb  far  from  being  daitnced  at 
this  rebuff,  that  he  purfued  bis  deQgns  with  n^uch 
^lore  refolution  and  aCIiduity  than  before,  holding  a 
jTecret  correfpendence  with  his  friends  at  Rome,  and 
often  going  thither  and  back  again  hitnfelf,  with  fo 
Biuch  expedition.,  that  he  was  always  in  time  to  pre- 
fent  himfelf  before  the  Governor  at  the  appointed 
hour.  So  that  when  he  thought  be  had  drawn  a  fuf- 
6cient  number  into  the  confpiracy,  being  determined 
to  defer  the  execution  of  it  no  longer,  be  fent  order; 
to  his'  friends  at  Rome,  to  prepare  a  fplendiS  fupper 
on  fuch  aneveoing,  where  all  the  confpirators  were 
|0  meet,  and  bring  as  many  confidants  with  them  as 
they  could  fully  depend  upon,  promifiog  to  be  with 
them  before  fupper  was  over.  When  every  thing 
was  fettled,  therefore,  according  to  his  inftruftions, 
he  came  to  the  houfe  where  they.fupped,  and  having 
put  on  an  embroidered  mande,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  aijd  other  qrnatpents,  to  give  him 
the  more  majefty  and  authority,  he  entered  the  rooill 
where  the  confpirators  were  affcmbifd  ;  ai)d  after  he 
had  tenderly  embraced  them  all,  made  a  long  and 
pathetic  fpcech  to  them,  wherein  he  exhorted  them 
to  behave  like  men,  and  prepare  themfelves  for  the 
execution  of  fo  glorious  a  purpofe.  After  which,  he 
gave  every  man  his  feparace  charge,  ordering  one 
part  of  them  to  felze  upon  the  Pope's  palapc  P4rly  the 
next  morning,  and  the  other  to  run  about  the  ftreets, 
and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  put  the  plot 
was  difcovered  that  very  night  j  fopie  fay,  by  the  in- 
formation of  certain  of  his  accomplices,  anc|  others, 
by  his  having  been  fcen  in  the  City  himfelf.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  the  Pope  caqled  him,  and  ihp 
greater  part  of  the  Cpnfpirators,  to  be  imfped'iaiely 
apprehended,  and  afterwards  put  to  dpath,  as  they 
might  Well  cxpeft.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  uiv- 
^eriaking  t    and  though,  indeed,  Porcari's  iatCDtion 
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in  it  may  feenj  worthy  of  praife  1:0  fomc  people  *, 
yet  his  judgment  and  manner  of  conduifting  it  mu^ 
pe  condemned  by  every  orifi  :  for  noiwiihftanding  en- 
terprizes  of  this  kind  }iave  fome  f^adovf  of  glory  iq 
the  projcftton,  chey  are  Mmoll  always  attended  willt 
jhe  ruin  of  the  projeftors. 

The  war  in  Tufcany  had  now  continued  almoft 
twelve  months,  and  in  the  Spring  of  the  ypar  1453, 
when  both  armies  had  taken  the  field,  /Alexander 
Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan';  brother,  came  to  the 
fuccour  of  the  Florentines,  wiiti  two  thoufand  horfe; 
fo  ttfat  their  army  being  augmented,  and  [hat  of 
King  Alphonfo  rather  diminiihed,  the  Florentines  re- 
folved  to  ufe  their  endeavours  to  recover  vvhat  had 
been  loft^  and  without  much  difficulty  retook  Tevera^ 
towns.  After  this,  they  fat  down  before  Foiano^ 
which  being  fackcd  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Commidaries,  the  inhabitants  were  difperfed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  uponttf 
return,  till  great  rewards  and  exemptions  were  ofV 
■jfcred  them.  They  likewife  recovered  the  fortref» 
of  Vada  j  fqr  the  enemy  finding  they  could  not 
keep  it,'  firH  fet  the  Calile  on  fire,  and  then 
abandoned  it.  But  whilfl  the  Florentine  army  was 
making  this  progrels,  the  king's  not  daring  to  face 
them,  had  retreated  towards  Siena,  and  piade  feveral 
incurlions  into  their  territories  on  that  fide,  where 
^hey  committed  great  outrages,  and  filled  all  the 
(Country  with  terror  and  confufion.  The  King  alfo  ' 
endeavoured  to  annoy  them  in  another  quarter,  in 
order  to  divide  their  forces,  and  to  harrafs  and  dif- 
trefs  them  as  many  ways  as  he  could,  in  hopes  of 
humbling  them  at  lafL  Gerardo  Gambacorta  was 
^heh  Lord  of  the  yale  of  B^no,  whoft  Aqceftors, 

*  Conrpiring  againft  the  Sute,  Mr.  Bayle  ùjt,  U  the  grtateft 
criiue  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  and  yet  fome  perfoni  fnSier  tbemfelvea 
to  be  drawn  into  canf|iiraciet  by  fuch  luotivei  ai  they  think  are  mo- 
Valiygdod  I  fotrae  it  is,  that  man'iconrcienceii  liable  to  the  moil 
lamentable  erron  !  Brutut,  and  feveral  of  thofe  vhom  he  prevuled 
bpon  to  aflaOiuace  JuUut  f^clàr,  were  men  of  the  moft  eminent  pro* 
^itj  tJfi  virtue, 
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as  well  as  himfrlf,  having  been  under  great  obligation» 
to  the  FlorencineSt  had  always  lived  in  amity  with 
ehem,  and  were  conftantly  either  in  tbeir  pay,  or  re- 
commended by  them  to  ochersL  With  this  man  Al- 
phonfo  began  to  tamper,  and  offered  him  another 
State  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples»  which  was  more 
than  an.  equivalent,  provided  he  wou^  deliver  up 
that  territory  to  him.  But  when  this  came  to  be 
known  at  Florence,  the  Signiory  fent  an  Amba0ador 
to  fee  how  he  ftood  affeiSed  -,  who  was  likewife  3t  the 
fiire  time  to  remind  him  of  the  favours  which  he  and 
his  family  had  received  from  that  Republic,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  continue  faithful  to  ic<  Upon  which. 
Gambacorta  Teeming  to  be  much  furprtzed  at  the 
imputatton,  alTuTcd  them,  with  the  moft  folemn  oatht 
and  aflcverations,  that  fo  wicked  a  thought  had  never 
entered  his  head,  and  proffered  not  only  to  go  back 
again  with  them  to  Florence,  but  to  reCdc  there  as 
a  fecurity  for  his  fidelity.  But  as  he  pretended  to 
be  in  an 'ill  ftaie  of  health,  he  faid,  what  he  could 
not  do  himlclf  at  that  time,  without  great  inconve- 
nience, his  Son  Oiould  do  fqr  him,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  Ambafladors  as  aq  Hc^age.  Thefe 
aflurances  and  proofs  fecmed  fo  cQnvincir>g,  th«  they 
fiiTly  confìded  in  him,  and  looked  upon  the  charge  as 
a  mere  calumny.  Upon  this,  Qambacorta  profccuicd 
the  agreement  with  the  King  with  more  earneftncfsj 
and  when  it  was  concluded,  his  Majefty  fcnt  Qrother 
Puccio,  a  Knight  of  the  Ocder  of  St.  John  at  Jero- 
fdlem  •,  with  a  good  body  of  forces  into  the  Vale  of 
Bagno  to  receive  fuch  Caftles  and  Towns  as  were  ìq 
Gerardo's  pofieffion  ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Vale,  who  were  very  well  affèfted  to  tho  Republic  of 
Florence,  fubmittcd  to  the  King's  ComfntffarìK  with 
great  reluftance.  Puccio,  however,  made  himfclf 
inaftcr  of  alt.  that  tetritofity,  except  tb«  CattV:  of 
Cenano:  but  when  Gambacorta  was  upon  the  point 
of  delivering  up  that  fortrcfs  alfo  into  (he  eneoiy's 

•  Now  caHed  KnighU  of  Mtl». 
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hands,  there  happened  to  be  amongft  his  attendants» 
one  Antonio  Gualandi,  a  native  uf  Fifa,  and  a  fpi- 
Hicd  youBg  man,  «ho  inwardly  dctcfted  the  perfi- 
dious behaviour  of  his  tnafter.  Thjs  man,  who  waa 
well  acquainted  with  the  lituation  of  the  place,  ani} 
perceivra  by  the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  the 
garrifbn,  that  they  were  much  dilTatisfied  at  fuch  4 
manner  of  proceeding,  feeing  Gambacorca  ^landing 
at  one  of  the  gates  to  admit  the  King's  forces^  laid 
hold  of  him  with  both  hands,  and  having  ihruft  him 
out  of  the  Caftle,  called  upon  the  garrifon  toAiuE 
-  the  gate  upon  fo  vile  a  wretch,  and  preferve  the  for-* 
trels  for  the  Republic  of  Florence.  And  no  fooner 
was  the  news  of  this  event  known  at  Bagno,  bue 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
places,  immediately  took  up  arms  againll  King  AU 

Shonfo^s  garrifons,  and  hoifting  Florentine  CoTqurs, 
rove  them  entirely  out  of  all  thofc  towns.  The 
Florentines  alfo  being  informed  of  what  hod  hap- 
pened, committed  their  Hoflage,  young  Gamba- 
corta, to  prifon,  and  fending  forces  to  defend  thac 
territory,  in  the  Name  of  the  Republic,  they  re- 
duced it  to  a  Bailiwitk,  dependant- upon  themfelves, 
from  a  State,  which,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
bad  been  governed  by  Prince-s  of  its  own.  The 
leather,  in  the  mean  time,  having  betrayed  both  his 
Allies  and  his  Son,  with  great  difficulty  made  his 
efcape,  and  wandering  about  the  world  like  a  Vaga- 
bond, left  his  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  poltcrflJons, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  fudden  revolution 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Florentines  i 
for  if  the  King  had  been  in  full  poHcOìon  of  that 
Country,  he  would  have  bad  it  in  his  power  to  make 
incurfions  into  the  Vale  erf  Tevere,  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Cafeniin<^  with  vflfy  little  difficulty,  when- 
ever he  pleafedi  where  he  would  have  been  9  con- 
tinual thorn  in  their  fides,  and  obliged  them  to  di- 
vide their  forces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could 
not  have  turned  their  whole  power  againft  his  maia 
armJ^,  which  then  lay  near  Siena. 
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Befidcs  the  fteps  which  the  Florentines  had  caken' 
in  Italy  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  they  like- 
wife  icnt  Agnolo  Acciaiùoli  as  Ambàffador  to  the  Kind 
of  France,  to  pray  that  his  Majéfty  would  let  King 
Regnief  of  Anjou  return  into  Italy  to  the  affiftancc  of 
their  RepubUc  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  his  ^tienc 
allies  Ì  wheie  he  might  alfo  take  proper  meafures  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which  un- 
dertaking they  promifcd  to  furniih  him  both  with' 
men  ind  money.  Accord  jAgly','  vrtiilflf  the  war  wai 
carried  on  in  the  manner  we  haVe'  related  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tufcany,  that  ambaffador  concluded  an' 
s^recmeni:  with  King  Rcgnier;  in  which  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  he  (hould  come  into  Italy  bjj  the  latter  cnrf 
of  June  at  furtheft.  With  two  ihoùfand  four  hundred 
horfe  i  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria;  he  (houlJ 
be  immediately  fupplied  with  thirty  thoufand  Florins 
Jn  ready  rroney,  and  ten  thoufand  mort  «very  month/ 
as  long  as  the  war  continued.  In  confequenée  of  this* 
treaty;  he  had  got  his  forces  in  rcadi'nefs  to  marchi' 
fiut  their  pallate  was  obftrudcd  by  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy aiid  thè  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  were  in  aU 
Sance  *ith  the  Venetians.  Upon  which,  Regnie? 
was  advifcd  by  the  Florentine  AmbalTidor  to  tunt 
afide  into  Pfovence,  and  endeavour  to  pafs  by  Sefl 
.into  Italy  With'  what  forces  he  éouid,  in  order  to  give 
fome  reputation  zi  ìtufi  to  bìs  friend's:  arid  at  the 
fame  time  to  try  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
King  of  France  to'  ufc  his  good  offices  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  fo  efieftually  as  Co  o6tain  htm  a  pafTagé 
through  his  dominions.  This  being  granted  at  la%; 
to  oblige  the  King  of  France,  fomc  patt  of  Regnlcr's 
troops  marched  through  Savoy,  whilft  he  tranfporfed 
himfelf,  with  the  reft,  by  Sea,  to  join  them  in  Italy  ; 
where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  the 
higheil  honours  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  :  and  thefè 
two  Princes  having  united  then  forces,  attacked  the 
Venetians  with  fo  much  Vigour  ori  cvtry  fide,  that  they 
foon  not  only  recovered  all  the  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  Cremoncfc,  bat  made  them<: 
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jelves  mafters  of  almoft  all  tlie  territory  of  Brelcia', 
♦jith  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  Venetian  CommiflTarics 
not  thinking  tiicir  ar^y  fecurc  iii  the  field,  retreated 
and  took  (hcher  tìnder  the  walls  of  that  City.  How- 
ever, 39  the  Duke  was  then  at  Verona,  and  the  fea- 
fon  of  (he  year  pretty  far  advanced^  he  thought  ic 
heceffary,-  fot  the  refrefhftjent  of  his  men,  to  put 
them  into  winter  quartet's  ;  and  having  eonfigned  Pla- 
ccntia  to  Regnicf,  foi"  that  purpofe,  they  ftaid  all  the 
reft  of  the  year  145J.  and  the  beginning  of  the  next; 
in  ihofe  places,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther. 
But  as  foon  as  the  weather  began  to  grow  more  tem- 
perate, and  the  Duke  was  preparing  to  take  the  field 
again,  itì  hopes  of  ftrippirtg  the  Venetians  of  all  their 
dominioits  upon  the  Terra  Firma,  Regnier  gave  htm 
CO  underlland,  that  his  own  affairs  laid  him  under  an 
abfolutc  necefiity  of  returning  into  France. 

This  fudden  and  unexpefted  refolution,  greatif 
chagrined  the  Duke:  and  though  he  imniediateljr 
took  pod,  and  went  to  him  at  Placentia,  to  fee  if  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  change  it,  yet  all  his 
offers  and  entreaties  were  to  no  purpolc  :  he  only  pro 
.mifed  to  leave  part  of  his  forces  behind  him,  and  to 
fend  his  fon  John  to  ferve  the  allies  to  his  ftead.  The 
Fkirentines,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  at  ail  difpleafed 
at  this  event  ;  for„as  they  had  now  recovered  all  the 
towns  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  they  were  no 
longer  afraid  of  King  Alphonfo,  nor  did  they  defire 
that  the  Duke  of  Milan  Ihould  become  poflelTcd  of 
any  thing  more  than  what  belonged  to  him  in  Lom^ 
hardy.  Regnier  accordingly  returned  into  his  own 
Country,  but  fent  his  fon^  as  he  had  promifed,  into 
Italy  i  who  did  not  flop  in  Lombardy,  but  came  di- 
reftly  to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
refpeft. 

After  the  departure  of  Regnier,  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
hn  Teemed  difpofed  to  a  peace;  the  Venetians,  King 
Alphonfo,  and  the  Florentines,  being  all  tired  of  the 
war,  were  likewife  defirous  of  it  ;  and  the  Pope  had 
always  taken  great  pains,  and  ftill  laboured  with  much 
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earneftnefs  to  bring  about  an  accommodatioa  betwixC 
the  diEFerent  parties  :  for  Maliooiet  the  Grdnd  Turk, 
had  taken  Conftantinople  that  year,  and  made  biaifelf 
MaCler  of  all  Greece*;  ah  acquUition  that  ftruck 
terror  into  all  tfie  Princes  of  Chriftendom,  but  efpe- 
cially  into  the  Pope  and  the  Venccians,  who  iciiagincdf 
they  already  fett  the  weight  of  his  arms  in  their  do- 
minions. His  Holincfs,  therefore,  vehementljr  folli* 
cited  every  State  in  Italy  to  fend  their  refpcAive  Ani' 

*  Voluire  having  at  large  recited  tbe  avM  thai  contributed  td 
the  lofi  of  Ibit  great  feat  of  the  EaAern  Empirei  fays,  "Mahometll. 
t*a*  tvenly-two  yttn  of  age,  ntim  he  «(ccnied  the  tbroiiccrf  the 
Sulrani.  From  tnat  time  he  bent  hii  mind  upon  tbe  conqiteft  of 
Con  Sant'inopie,  nbilR  tluc  unhappy  Oty  wai  rent  into  faftjoni  and. 
tckìtmè,  i'ìfyviÌBg  ani  quarrelling  whether  the^  (honld  make  nfc  of 
leaiened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  facnoncDt,  and  whether  it  wai 
'better  to  jiity  in  Latin  or  Greek.  He  began  therefore,  with  block' 
ading  the  017  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1453,  the  adjacent 
Countr))  wai  coverad  wiih  near  tbtee  hundred  thoufitad  Tarkt,  and 
tite  Strait  of  Proporuic  with  about  three  htuidred  gatllet,  and  t«P9 
WtiihYfl  fìtialhr  ftfTcls.  Orie  of  the  moR  extraordinary,  and  yet 
ImA  indtBdfiiai,  i*  the  ufe  that  Mahomet  made  of  Unfe  flttp*.  They 
could  not  get  intathePoi^,  the  mootti  of  it  beinK  barricaded  with 
llrong  boomi  and  ciiams  of  iron,  and  belidei,  in  alt  probability,  ad- 
■«antBgeou By  defended.  One  night,  rherefcTc,  he  ordered  Tltt  ground 
to  be  cotrred  for  the  fpace  of  two  leuue*  in  kngtb  «Mi  fir  |ilanki^ 
grcafcd  n'lth  tallow  ana  oil,  and  kid  like  the  manger  of  afliipi  after 
«bich,  by  the  alTiRance  of  machlrtei,  and  bodily  I abbur,  he  cau&d 
fourfcorc  gallics,  antl  Aiventyiendart  or  IhiaHcr  f effelt,  to  be  baidej 
out  of  tlie  Stjait,  and  rolled  on'ag'  over  theft  -planlct.  All  tfai*  great 
■Wb^k  *ai  finifhed  in  one  nighty  and  early  in  tbe  morning,  the  be- 
C^dl  fa*  wilU  aftontfliment,  an  entire  fleet  defcend  from  tbe  taitd 
into  their  harbour.  The  next  day,  a  bridge  ot  boat*  wai  bnik 
within  fìght  of  them,  and  ferved  fortheeredinga  battery  of  cannoli. 
After  «  fieje  of  forty-nine  day»,  the  Etnperor  Conftantine  war 
obliged  to  capittAatc,  ?»d  Tent  feveral  Gi-Sekt  to  receive  tfa«  Law  of 
the  Conqueror,  who  granted  tbem  temi.  But  ai  Ifaefe  Depnticf 
were  returning  to  Ihe  City,  Mahomet  rccoTlefiing  fometbing  whidl 
lie  bad  forgot  to  add,  ordered  fome  «f  hit  peo^e  lo  ride^frcr  then. 
Vpon  which,  the  befisged  on  the  top  of  tberamparti,  feeing  a  body 
of  Tnrkj  gallopping  ^ter  the  Deputie;,  irti  prudently  fired  at  them. 
The  Turk)  wore  fosn  jsined  by  a  greater  number,  and  jaft  aj  the' 
Deputici  were  entering  ihegate,  the  enemy  FuOtsd  in  pel1-mellaloa|; 
with  them,  and  made  themfelvci  mafteri  of  the  upper  town,  which 
It  feparated  from  the  lower.  Tbe  Emperor  Conltantine  XtU,  ma» 
■  killed  in  the  crowd,  after  be  had  fought  to  the  laft,  with'  incre- 
dible courage:  and  when  the  Sultan  had  made;  himblf  Maftcref  one 
half  of  COnftantinople,  he  granted  the  fame  lerma  to  the  other  half 
iihat.  he  had  olTerM  to  the  whole  Cltv,  which  were  accepted,  anA 
jiunduatly  obfervcd  by  him,*'  Voltaire'*  Gea.  Hift,  vol.  iU  pnt  i, 
p.  sj.  lit. 
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baOadors  to  him  ai  RomCf  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude 3  general  peace;  with  which  they  all  complied. 
But  when  they  met,  and  their  fevcral  prctenfions 
came  to  be  difcufTed,  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
menta occurred,  which  feemcd  in furmoun table.  The 
King  of  Naples  expeiSed  that  the  Florentines  fliould 
indemnify  him  for  the  expences  he  had  been  at  in  the 
war;  and  the  Florentines  made  the  fame  demand  up- 
on him.  The  Venetians  infifted  upon  the  Duke  giv- 
ing up  Cremoiia  to  them  ;'  and  the  Duke  would  noe 
be  faiisfied  except  they  reftored  Bergamo,  Brefcia, 
and  Crema.  So  that  thefe  obftacles  feemed  impolfi-  ' 
ble  ro  be  removed.  Ncverthclcfs,  what  appeared  fo 
diSicuk  at  Rome,  where  the.  matter  was  canvafled  by 
fo  many,  was  foon  got  over  XE  Milan  and  Venice, 
where  it  was  condu&ed  by  fewer  managers  :  for  whilft 
the  treaty  went  very  (lowly  forwards  under  the  media- 
tion of  his  Holinefs,  the  Duke  and  the  Venetians 
concluded  one  betwixt  themfelves,  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  14545  by  which  fuch  towns  were  to  be  re- 
ftored to  each  other,  as  they  were  refpeftively  in  pof- 
feflion  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  the  Duke 
was  left  at  liberty  to  recover  thofe  places,  if  he 
could,  that  had  been  fetzed  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  the  Marquis  of  Montferratj  and  the  reft  of 
the  Italian  Princes  were  to  have  a  month  given  them 
to  accede  to  the  treaty,  if  they  fo  pleafed.  The  Pope, 
the  Florentines,  together  wiih  the  Sicnefe,  and  feveral 
other  inferior  Stales,  came  into  it  within  thattimcj 
bcfides  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  tiic 
Florentines,  the  Duke,  and  the  Venetians,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-five  years. 

Of  all  the  Princes  in  Italy,  King  Alphcyifo  alone 
was  dilTatisQed  at  the  pea::e,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  derogation  to  his  Mdjelly  to  be  admitted  rather 
as  an  auxiliary  than  a  principal;  upon  which  account 
he  continued  fomc  time  in  fufpence,  and  would  not 
acquaint  them  with  his  rcfolution.  At  Uft,  however, 
after  feveral  formal  cmbafiifs  from  the  Pope  and  other 
Vol.  I.  F  f  States, 
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States,  he  fuQered  hlmfelf  to  be  prevaUed  upon, 
("chiefly  at'the  inftance  of  hisHoIinefs)  and'  both  he 
ind  his  Son  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which  wa^  renewed 
for  thirty  years  :  at  the  fame  time  a  double  alliance 
was  contrafted  betwixt  his  farfiily  and  the  Duke's  j 
each  of  thofe  Princes  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Son  of  the  other.  Neverthelcfs  as  the  evil  dc- 
fiiny  of  Italy  would  have  feme  leeds  of  fiJture  dìf' 
cords  and  troubles  rtill  left,  he  refufed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  after  all,  except  the  reft  of  the  CòiltraAÌDg 
powers  would  fuffer  him  to  make  war  upOn  the  Ge- 
noefe,  iSifmondo  Malatefta  Lord  of  Ritiiini,  and 
Aftorre  Prince  of  Faenza,  without  being  in  any  wife 
impeded  or  molefted  in  his  operations  by  them.  This 
being  likcwifc  complied  [with,  Ferdinand  his  Son, 
who  was  then  at  Sienna,  returned  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  after  he  had  loft  a  great  number  of  his 
men,  and  gained  no  material  advantage  by  coming 
Into  Tufcany. 

A  general  peace  being  thus  concluded,  the  only 
apprehenfion  tnat  remained,  was,  that  it  would  foon 
be  difturbcd  again  by  the  enmity  which  King  Alphònfo 
bore  to  the  Genoefc.  But  it  proved  othcrwife  ;  foi- 
in  all  outward  appearance  the  fubfequcnt  troubles  were 
not  owing  to  that  Prince,  but  to  the  ambition  of  mer- 
cenary Soldiers,  which  indeed  had  been  the  occafion 
of  moll  of  thofe  that  had  happened  before.  The 
Venetians  (according  to  their  cuftom  at  the  end  of  a 
war]  difchaiged  their  General  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who 
retired  with  fome  other  Commanders  and  forces  into 
Romagna,  but  without  having  then  formed  any  other 
defign.  From  thence  Piccinino  pafled  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Siena,  where  he  began  a  war  upon  the  Sienefe,. 
and  took  fevera]  of  their  towns.  In  the  beginning  of 
thefe  broils,  and  of  the  year  1455,  Pope  Nicholas  died, 
and  was  lucceeded  by  Calixtus  III.  This  Pontif,  ia 
order  to  extinguifh  a  flame  which  he  faw  juft  ready  to 
break  out  again  almoft.at  his  own  door,  immediately 
alTembled  what  troops  he  could,  under  the  Coinmaod 

of 
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of  his  .General  VeQtimigli^  and  Tent  them  agunlt  Pic- 
cinino, in  CQnj.u[iétìpn  with  the  forces  of  the  Duke  and 
the.  Flore;]  tines,  yfho  like<vife  concurred  with  him  in 
their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  groMirìng  evils.  Near 
Sal&na,  they  came  to  an  engagement;  in  \yhich,  noc- 
wijchftanding  Yentimiglia  was  taken  prifoncr,  Picci- 
nino was  routed  and  forced  to  fly  in  greaf  diforder  to 
Cafiigtione  della  Fefcaia,  fifhere  if  he  had  not  been 
fupplied  with  mope^  by  l^ing  Alphonfo,  he  mull  have 
tiicen  utterly  undone  :  a  ckcumftance  which  gave  every 
one  realbn  to  fufpeA  this  enterprise  was  undertaken  and 
pTpjbcuted  by  the  order  and  dire^ton  of  that  Prince. 
So  that  Alphonfo  perceiving  his  dcfigns  were,  difco- 
ycred,  encieavpured  to  make  up  a  peace,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  tiis  allies,  which  he  bad  al- 
moft  ^&  by  this  feeble  aad  pitiful  attempt  :  and  for 
thai  purpófe  he  fet  a  treaty  on  foot,  wherein  it  was 
«greed  that  piccini^p  fliould  rcftore  all  the  places  ht 
had  taken  from  the  Sienefe,  and  that  they  Ihould  pay 
him  twenty  thoufand  Florins  ;  after  which,  he  re- 
ceived both  him  and  his  forces  into  his  own  King- 
dom< 

At  this  time  the  Pope,  though  very  watchful  over 
Ficcinino's  motions,  was  ipaking  great  preparations 
for  the  Cpmmon  fupport  of  Chriftendom,  which  he 
faw  in  imminent  danger  of  being  over-run  by  the 
Turkt  and  not  only  fent  Ambafladors,  but  Preachers 
into  every  part  of  Europe  to  exhort  all  Qhriftian 
Princes  and  people  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  Religion  againft  the  Common  enemy,  and  to  af- 
fift  each  other  m  fo  laudable  an  undertaking  with 
,  their  perfons  as  welt  as  their  purfes  :  in  confequencc 
of  which,  great  fums  were  raifed  at  Florence,  and 
many  wore  red  Crofles  to  fliew  they  were  ready  to 
ferve  perfonally  in  fuch  an  Expedition.  They  like- 
«rife  made  folemn  Proceflions  to  implore  the  blelling 
of  God  upon  their  arms.  And  all  perfons,  in  ordec* 
to  Qiew  the  warmth  of  their  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, w<re  eag^r  in  gflFering  their  advice,  their  for- 
F  f  a  tunes 
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tunes  and  perfons,  lo  forward  this  enterprize.  Bue 
thefe  apprchenGons  and  this  rage  of  Crufading  were 
in  fome  meafure  abated  when  news  arrived,  that  the 
Grand  Signior,  having  laid  fìegc  to  Belgrade  (a  fort- 
refs  in  Hungary  fituatcd  upon  the  Danube)  was  noe 
only  routed,  but  wounded  himfclf.  So  that  the  Pope 
and  other  Chriftian  States,  having  now  recovered 
themfclvcs  a  little  from  the  panic  which  the  lofs  of 
Contlantinople  had  ftruck  into  them,  proceeded  after- 
wards with  lefs  vigour  in  their  preparations  for  the 
profecution  of  that  war,  which  feemed  to  be  much 
damped  in  Hungary  likewife  by  the  death  of  their 
"Waivode  who  had  obtained  that  fignal  Viftory  *, 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  diftur- 
bances  which  had  been  raifed  by  Giacopo  Piccinino 
being  compofed  and  arms  laid  down  on  every  fide,  ic 
plea^d  God  to  vifit  Tufcany  with  a  ftorm  of  wind 
that  wrought  fuch  effects  as  had  never  been  heard  of 

*  Thii  wai  the  ^moui  John  Corvmuii  or  Huniades,  Wamode  «f 
Tranrylvania,  General  of  the  Uungaiian  irmiei,  under  King  La-' 
dillaut,  and  one  of  the  greateft  commanderi  of  hia  time.  He  wi» 
alraoft  continually  engaged  in  wan  with  the  Turk*,  whom  be  bat 
in  two  battle»,  one  in  the  year  14-41,  the  other  in  the  year  following, 
and  forced  then)  to  retire  horn  before  Belgrade  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
monthi.  Hewojat  the  battle  of  Wna,  To  fatal  to  Cbriltendomi 
where  Ijdillaui  wat  killed  in  1444.  Afteinrjrdi  he  wat  msdle  Go- 
vernor of  Hungary,  and  hii  name  became  fo  Mm idabl e  tothcTurkt, 
that  they  looked  upoft  him  as  a  fcourgc  fent  to  chafttfe  tbeir  nation, 
and  called  him  Jancui  Lain,  that  is,  John  the  Wieked.  He  was  brat 
by  them,  however,  in  a  battle  that  was  fought  oq-  the  t7th,  lith, 
and  i!)th  any»  of  October,  144S.  But  he  pi-evented  them  a  fecond 
time  from  taking  Belgrade,  in  1*18,  when  it  was  belieged  by  Ma- 
homet II.  with  an  anny  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  ; 
forty  Ihoufand  of  whom  weic  killed,  and  the  reft  abandoned  tbe 
iiege  in  a  precipaie  manner,  leaving  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
animunilìon,  behind  theni.  He  died  th*  fame  year  at  Zcmplia,  Md 
Mull  imet,  who  hid  he  was  the  greateft  foldier  in  the  world,  ii  re- 
port' d  to  have  lamented  his  deatl),  and  thought  himfclf  unfortunate, 
Decaufe  there  was  no  other  warrior  of  equal  eminenco  left,  by  de- 
feating whom,  he  might  retrieve  the  giory  he  had  loft.  IVjpe  Ca- 
lixtui  wept,  and  all  Chriftendora  was  in  affliftion  when  he  died. 
Thurofiu*.  in  Chron.  Bungar.  The  word  Vaivode  or  Woiewod^ 
fignities  a  Prince,  Duke,  Governor,  or  chief  Magiftrate,  and  in  ttw 
northern  part»  i*  generally  a  feudal  dignity.  There  it  in  Seld^'» 
TjiJm  af  Honùur,  an  inveftiture,  folemn  livery,  or  infeodatioa  of  AU- 
dsvU  to  Stephen-^t  Vaivode  thereof  in  the  yax  i^l  j. 

before 
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before  thaE  time,  and  will  kem  marvellous  to  pofle- 
rity  f.  About  an  hour  before  Sun-rife  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Auguft,  a  dark  thick  Cloud  which  feemed 
to  extend  itfeu  about  two  miles  every  way,  arofe  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Ancona;  and  traverfing 
the  Continent  of  Italy  from  eaft  to  weft,  bene  its 
courfe  towards  ihe  Sea  coaft  of  Fifa.  This  cloud 
being  driven  forwards  (whether  by  a  natural  or  fu- 
pematural  impullib  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine) was  broken  at  laft  into  feveral  parts,  which 
fometimes  were  hurried  up  to  a  vaft  height  in  the  air, 
ibmetimes  precipitated  themfelves  towards  the  earth, 
dalhing  violently  againft  each  other,  and  whirling 
round  in  a  fpiral  manner  with  adonifhing  rapidity. 
Thefe  coocuOions,  attended  with  a  furious  Hurricane 
of  wind,  inceflant  flalhcs  of  red  lightening,  and  fuch 
dreadful  burfls  as  far  exceeded  the  loudcft  thunder 
or  the  moflt  difmal  crafties  of  an  earthquake,  made 
every  man's  heart  fail  within  him  ;  as  they  thoughc 
ihe  world  was  certainly  at  an  end  and  the  elements  re- 
folving  into  their  original  Chaos. 

No  Icfs  amazing  were  the  effeds  of  this  tempeft 
where  ever  it  paCfed  -,  bue  moft  remarkable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  CalGano,  a  Calile  about  eight 
miles  from  Florence,  upon  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide the  Vale  of  Fifa  from  that  of  Grieve.  For 
pacing  betwixt  that  Caftle  and  the  Bourg  of  St.  An- 
'  drew,   which  ftands  upon  the  fame  hills,  ic  never 

f  The  new  worltl  nas  not  àUcovtreà  at  that  trnie  i  if  it  hail.  Sai- 
lor» would  h»»e  called  Ihii  ftorm  (terrible  a»  it  wa»)  but  a  cap'fuUa/ 
•utimi,  in  conlparifon  of  tbofe  drtadfijl  hurricarei  which  frequently 
happen  in  the  Weft  Indict.  The  Editor  of  tliii  work  had  ihe  rois> 
fortune  to  be  an  eyc'witnefa  of  one  of  tbcm  in  Jamaica,  in  Oflober 
-  ■744-  There  were  at  that  time  aioety-five  merchant  vefTds,  and 
eight  men  of  war,  in  Fort  Royal  Harbour;  of  which,  only  hit  Ma- 
jclty't  Ihip  the  Rippon,  rode  it  oat,  all  tlie  left  being  cither  nrecked, 
«r  driven  albore,  and  fome  of  them  a  great  way  up  into  the  Coun>  . 
try  {  where  they  were  left  UgA  and  dry  (a*  the  fea  pbrafe  i))  when  the 
«atert  fubCdcd.  The  damage  which  the  Idand  likewifefuftained  by 
that  calamity,  wa*  hardly  to  be  computed  ;  and  the  havock  it  made, 
fo  prodigioui  and  DncommOD,  that  a  particular  narraUve  of  it  would 
be  credited  by  few. 

F  f  3  reached 
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reached  the  latter,  and  brufhcd  the  former  in  fo  flight 
a  manner,  that  it  only  blew  down  fome  chiOinies  and 
battlements  :  but  in  the  fpace  betwixt  thofe  two  places 
It  laid  numbers  of  hotifes  flat  with  the  ground.  The 
roofs  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Bagnuola,  and  of 
Santa  Maria  della  I*ace  were  taken  oS^  and  carried 
'aWay  entire  above  a  mile.  A  carrier  and  his  mules 
""ffere  hurried  odt  of  the  road  into  a  neighbouring  val- 
ley and  there  found  dead.  Many  of  the  fturdieft 
Oaks  and  other  huge  trees  that  did  not  bend  to  the 
fury  of  the  blaft,  not  otlly'had  their  Wanches  ftrippcfl 
off  but  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  to  « 
confiderable  diftance.  So  that  when'thc  ftorm  ceafett 
and  day  light  began  to  appear,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Country  llood  in  amazement  as  if  they  hadlwen  thun- 
deVftruck  or  (tupified.  The  fields  were  dcfolatcd, 
'the  Churches  and  houfes  entirely  demoliffied,  and 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and  lamentationy  of 
'  thofe  that  had  loft  their  whole  fubftancc,  and  had  not 
only  their  Cattle, 'but  their  families  alfo  buricdin'rfto 
ruins.  A  fpeétacle  indeed,  that  muft  fill  the  hardcft 
heart  with  terror  arid  compaflion  !  bqt  God  in  hi» 
mercy  feemed  to  intend  this  calamity  rather  as  a  wam- 
ing,  than  a  chaftifement  to  Tufcariy  in.  general  :  "for 
if  fuch  a  florm  had  fallen  upon  a  large'ahd  populous 
Oty,  inftead  of"  a  Country  where  there 'was  not  any 
very  conffdcrable  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants, 
and  little  elfc  to  fpend  its  rage  upon 'but  trees  and 
thickets,  without  doubt  the  havock  it  muft  have  made 
would  have  been  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived. 
The  Divine  Being  was  pleafed  however  to  reftrain 
his  Vengeance,  and  to  let  this  fcourge  fuffice  for  that 
time,  to  revive  in  mankind  a  due  fenfc  of  his  Al- 
mighty power*. 

*  Ther«  reflection*  do  not  leem  to  fòvonr  much  of  Adieifm,  wirb 
which  Machiavel  has  been  fo  liberally  charged,  and  often  by  people 
that  nevf  r  reid  any  of  bit  workt.  -  He  fpeak*  pretty  freely,  indeedi 
«f  the  Churcli  of  Roue,  and  iti  coiTuption  i  which  being  reckmied 
a  M.onal  Sin  in  ooe  of  that  CopimuDion,  feldom  ^oei  without  in 

But 
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But  .to  rdume  the  thread  of  pur  narrative.  King 
Alph(?nfo,  as  we  have  faid  before,  was  dinatisficd 
yi'lVi  the  peace  1  and  as  the  war,  which  he  had  caufed 
Giacopo  Piccinino  to  make  upon  the'  SieneTe  without 
aay  reafonable  occallon,  was  attended  with  no  mate- 
rial, advantage,  t^e  was  refolvcd  to  try  his  fortune  in  . 
that.wKich  ne  w^s  A}Iowed  co  commence  with  thcGe- 
Ji9cre!by  the  artides  qf  thè  late  treaty.  Accordingly 
ÌD  chc'ycar  1456,  he  invaded  them  both  by  Tea  and 
iiad,  wiih  a  defigh  to  take  the  government  of  thelt 
.§tate  our  of  the  ìiands  qf  the.Fregofi,  who  were  then 
in  poffcfHon  of  it,  fiTid  (o  reftore  it  to  the  Adorni. 
.Qn  the  oiKcr  haqd,  he  ;(ènt  Giacopo  Piccinino  over 
the  Tronto,  iwith  a  body  of  forces  to  fall  upon  Gif- 
mondo  Malateltaì  who  having  put  all  his  towns  in  a 
Jgood  poflu^e  of  defence,  made  fo  vigorous  a  refift- 
.4nce,  that  his  Majcfty's  arms  met  with  no  fucccfs  in 
that  entcrprize  :, and  his  attempt  upon  Genoa  after- 
wards invoived  both  him  and  his  Kingdom  in  fuch 
troubles  as  he  little  expefted.  Pietro  Fregofo  was  at 
that  time  Doge  of  ;Genoa,  and  being  afraid  he  (hould 
ngt  be  able  10  cope  with  the  King,  refolved  to  give 
,  up, what  he  found  he  could  no  longer  hold  himfelf,  to 
foo:ie  other  Prince, that  was  able  to  defend  him  from 
his  enemies,  and, perhaps  might  one  time  or  other 
make  him  a  proper  recompence  for  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  difpatched  Ambaffadors  to  Charles  VII. 
King. of  France,  with  an  ofièr  of  the  State  of  Genoa: 
which  Charles  readily  accepted  of,  and  fcnt  King 
Regnier's  Son  John  of  Anjou  (who  had  left  Florence 
not  long  before  and  was  gone  back  to  France)  to  take 

puniDiment  ID  thia  world.  Tbe  Jeruici,  and  othei'  rcligioui  Order*, 
accoiding  at  they  are  touched,  never  fall  amongfl  the  relt  of  iKeir 
wile«,  to  brand  fuch  a  une  wiih  a  name  ihat  will  be  fuic  to  (tick  clofe 
to  him.     A  fearful  outcryii  raifed  of  Athciil,  Iiilidel,  Heretic,  msd 

"  Cape  faxa  nianu,  cape  robora.  Pallor," 

And  tben,  bletTed  is  the  Zealot  that  take*  up'a  Aicknr  a  flone,  and 
Icnocks  out  hii  biaina.  It  ii  nell  other  Cliurche*  liave  more  charity 
MXl  moderation. 
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polTenion  of  that  City  :  as  he  thought  nobody  mor^ 
proper  to  govern  it,  than  a  perfori  who  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  and  genius  of  the  Its- 
lians,  and  might  at  the  fame  time  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  profecuting  his  claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, of  which  his  father  Regnier  had  been  deprived 
by  King  Alphonfo.  John  of  Anjou  therefore  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  like 
a  Prince,  and  invefted  with  the  whole  power  both  (^ 
the  City  and  the  State. 

Alphonfo  was  not  a  little  galled  at  th)s  circuni- 
Jtance»  perceiving  he  had  drawn  an  enemy  upon  his 
back  that  was  much  too  powerful  for  him  :  however 
he  boldly  purfued  his  undertaking,  and  had  already 
brought  his  fleet  to  Porlo-fino.  near.  Villa  Marina, 
.when  he  fuddenly  fell  fick  and  died  *.  By  his  death 
John  of  Anjou  and  the  Genoefe  were  freed  from  the 
apprehenfions  of  war  :  and  Ferrando  -f-,  who  fuc- 
cceded  his  father  Alphonfo  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, feeing  he  had  now  fo  potent  a  rival  in  Italy,  be- 
gan to  grow  very  doubful  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Nobi- 
lity :  many  of  whom  being  fond  of  change,  he  thought 
would  fide  with  the  French.  He  was  likewife  aftaid 
of  the  Pope,  whofe  ambition  he  was  no  flrangcrto, 
and  imagined  it  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  make 
ibme  attempt  to  wreft  his  Kifigdom  from  him,  before 
he  was  thoroughly  fettled  in  his  throne.  His  only 
hopes  were  in  the  Duke  of  Mjlan,  who  was  no  lefs 

•  This  Prince,  fornameJ  the  Wife  and  Magnanimout,  wm  a  »ery 
great  patron,  and  encourag^r  of  literatur*  and  learned  men.  A- 
rnoiigft  many  other  inftance)  of  lib  pankular  re^axd  to  them  and 
their  memar}',  it  it  faid,  that  at  the  (iege  of  G:iie!a,  when  he  wa* 
lold,  thciewerenone  of  the  large  (ioiies  left,  with  which  they  ufed 
to  load  ihi-  mortars,  nor  any  to  be  found,  except  at  a  Country  Seat, 
which,  according  to  an  old  trat'ition,  had  belonged  to  Cicero,  be 
anftvered,  ■'  that  he  cbofe  rather  lo  have  hit  anillerj-  ofdefs.  than  to 
fpoil  nhat  bad  been  the  property  of  fo  great  a  man."  He  uled  al- 
wayi  to  carry  Cae&r'i  Comraentariea  «iin  him  in  hit  voyages  and 
journicB,  and  nrver  pafTed  a  day  without  reading  Tome  part  of  them, 
with  STfst  attention.  His  device  was  in  open  Book,  Anton.  Pa- 
normit.dedia.&faA.  Alphonli,  I.  ii.  Njm.  ». 

+  Or  Ferdinand  I.  natural  fon  cf  Alphor-fo. 
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anxious  than  himfelf  for  the  '  prdervation  of  that 

Kingdom  -,  apprehending  that  if  the  French  ihould 
make  themfelvevmafters  of  ic,  their  next  attempt 
would  be  upon- his  dominions,  which  he  knew  thef 
looked  upon  as  of  right  belonging  to  them*.  The 
Duke  therefore,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Kicw 
Alphonfo,  not  only  fent  fuccours  to  Ferdinand  to  al^ 
fift  and  give  him  reputation  at  that  time»  but  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  take  cour- 
age, and  promifed  that  he  would  never  abandon  hitn 
in  any  circomftancea. 

After  Alphonfo  was  dead,  the  Pope  defigned  to 
have  given  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  own  Ne- 
phew Pietro  Ludovico  Borgia  :  and  lo  fct  fo  good  a 
face  upon  the  matter  as  might  induce  the  reft  of  the 
Italian  Princes  to  acquiefce  in  it,  he  gave  out  that  it 
was  only  his  intention  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  to  its 
former  obedience  to  the  Church  ;  in  which  cafe,  he 
Jhould  fecuri?  fuch  territories  to  the  Duke  of  Milan 
as  were  at  that  time  in  his  polTeflion,  or  had  ever  be- 
longed to  him  there  ;  and  therefore  hoped  he  would 
not  fend  any  fuccours  to  the  afTiftance  of  Ferdinand. 
But  in  the  midft  of  ihefe  new  projefts  and  prepa- 
rations his  Holinefs  died,  and  .was  fucceeded  in  the 
Papacy  by  ^neas  Piccolomini,  a  Sienefe  by  birth, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pius  II.  f    This  Pontif,  whofc 

•  The  Duke  of  Orleanf  having  married  a  Princri*  oF  Hie  Honre  of 
Viftonti,  wbo  became  entitled  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  upon  the 
failure  of  a  male  heir. 

f  Thit  wai  the  famous  Mntu  SyWmt,  nho,  at  theag;eof  twelitf' 
£x,  attetided  Dominica  Cipranico,  Cardinal  of  Fermo,  at  hit  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of  Bafil.  He  afterward»  fervcd  leverai  other  IVe- 
latei  in  the  fame  capacity,  particularly  Cardinal  Albergoti,  who  fent 
him  into  Scotland,  to  mediate  a  peace  betwixt  the  EngliHi  and  the 
Scots.  After  hii  return,  the  fame  council  honoured  him  with  the 
Chamt  of 'Referendary,  Abbrevtator,  Chancellor,  Geheial  Agent, 
and  lent  him  (everal  Timei  to  Stralbourg,  Frankfort,  Conftance,  Sa. 
voy,  amongft  the  Grifont,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Proroàfliip 
fif  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Loreneo  in  Milan.  At  that  time  he 
compofed  tfaofe  piece*  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Balil,  againft  Eu- 
geniui  IV.  in  particular,  and  the  Papal  nfurpationa  and  pretenfiont 
^  general  i  for  which  he  aftenwdi  made  an  apology  to  that  Pontif, 

chief 
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chief 'ftud^  was  «>  tpcomote  the  common  good  <^ 
Cbiiftcndom,    and  maìotain  .the  refpe&  due  to  tbc 
4 

«nda(kcdbi(  pardon,  obtknot  onlyfo^ve  him,  batjnad«  himliii 
fecratary.  After  he  was  exalted  to  tbe  Pontificate,  lie  lìkewife  re- 
traded  rhem  in  a  Ball,  dated  Apfil  s6,  146],  which  ii  preliited  to 
;«he  Cplbftion  of  hia  W»dci..«*d.may.be(4en  in  Fadier  Labbc't  Col- 
Ififiign  of  Cau*ci1>,'tQni.  Jiiji.  p-  ^«7.  It  may  not  be  unentertaiu- 
jng,  perhapi,  to  fee  in  what  manner  he  apologize)  for  his  former 
•cdndtlS,  and  how.muoh  tMs''icatLmeBti  were  altered  withiiit  cir. 
,«uiBA^Dce«.  .He  ejicii^ct  bjmietf  for  Laving  written  thofe  pieces  «hes 
he  vas  young,  and  incapibJe  of  forming  a  right  judgment  of  thing*. 
'He  own*,  'that  he  had  been  gùihy-ef  an  error,  and  dcfires  the  Uni- 
verTityof  Cologne,  to  which  he  addrelTei.hii  Bull,  not. to  regaod 
what  he  had  faid  in  fiivourof  the  Council  of  Bafil,  but  to  condemn 
^neat  Sylviuj,  and  to  follow  the  lentimenti  of  Pim  II.  "  We  are 
■  nieni  ;&yt  he,  and  bave. erred  xi  men.  We  do  not  deny  that  maqy 
.thing!,  which  we.  baue  faid,  or  written,  mayjuHlybe  condemned. 
We  have  been  fedaced  like  Paul,  and  peifecuted  thi^Chorch  of  God 
^btough  ignorance.  We  now  follow  St.  Aufttn'-i  example,  who  bav- 
.ing  ft^redfevera)  erroneo*) t  fentimcatt  tcefcapehimin  bis.wrjtiogt, 
' afterward)  retraced  them.  We  do  juft  the  fame  things  we  ingt- 
nubtiily  confefi  our  ignorance,  being  apprehenlive  left  wtiat  we  have 
«rilton  in  oor  yoi|th,^pu|d  .occafion  fome  error,  which  may  pre- 
judice  the  Holy  See,  For  if  it  ii  fuitable  to  any  perfon's  character, 
to  maintain  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the  firft  throne  of  the  Church, 
hiaccRai^r  &  to  ui,  whom  the.mercifal  God,  of  hit  iaGnite 
goodneb  only,  hath  raifed.to  the  dignity  of  Vicegerent  of  Cbrift, 
", without  "any  merit  on  our  part.  Upon  all  thefe  confiderations,  we 
exhort  aHa-ad*ife  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  thofe 
.writingi',  rwhich  in  any  wife  injure  the  autbonty  of  the  Apo&olic  S^ 
«T  affert  opinioni  that  the  Holy  Romilh  Church  doe*  not  receive. 
'If  Tt)u  find  any  thing  eontrary-to  this  in  our  Dialogues,  or  Letter*. 
..oriuaKy'otlicr  of  our  wo^ki, .  defpife  fach  notiont,  r^eA' tb^un,  &1- 
.  low.  what,  we -now  maintain)  believe  what  we  airert,npw  we  are  in 
jreari,  niiher  than  whatl  faid  when  I  wis  yotingf  regard  a  Pope 
rather  that)  a  private  roan  ;  in  (hoVt,  rejeit  .^neaa  Sylviua,  and  re- 
«nve:  VviM  IL  Ntc  frhltm  htmtum  finrii/atiU  JHtnn  JimmMm  Pmli- 
jEfani  JEntam  fjr/iàlt,  Pitm  .aai^iu.  That  heathentfh  name  wat 
given  me  by  my  parents  at  my  birth  ;  but  this  Cbnitian  name  we 
aftwaed,  when  we  wererailcdiotheApollolical  Charafier:  lliudgtu- 
tilt  nemtM  partnUr  ànSJerf  nafiaui  g  kùc  ChrifliaMum  in  Jfejladaiu  fiif- 
ctpimMi.  And  lìnee  it. might  beobje^ed,  that  hi«  Dignity  wat  the 
<mly  reafiroof  hi*  chantiing  hi*  opinion,  he  anfwera  that,  by  giving 
■  fcort  account  of  hit  Jife  and  anions,  and  of  the  Council  of  BaCI, 
to  which  he  .went  in  theyeari4]i,  when  he  wai  very  young,  witb- 
iSDt  experience,  and,  at  he  fayi,  '•  like  a.bird  juft  0(it«f  it*  nefi." 

After  he  had  filled  many  other  great  piefermenti,  and  difcharged 
feveral  embalBes  and  negotiations,  with  much  applaufe  and  repu- 
tation, be  waa  made  a  Cardinal  by  Calixtut  III.  whom  he  fucceedcd 
in  the  Papal  Chirir,  in  the  year  14}^.  and  reigned  Ax  yean  within 
three  day*.  Platina  lays,  be  wa(  not  only  the  beft,  but  one  of  the 
.roofl  learned  PootUi  that  bad  worn  tlte  Tiara  &>r  miiny  agea  before 

Church 
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Church,  laying  afide  all  private  inrercfe  and  paffions, 

crowned  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples  at  the  fdllicitattOR 
ftf  thcDiike  of  Milan;  thinking  it  would  be  more 
eafy  10  eompoTe  all  differences  in  Italy  by  conBrming 
one  that  was  already  in  poffeflion,  than  either  by  fa- 
vouring tlieTrench  in'thwr'preicnfions  to  that'King- 
dom,  oriittenipting  to  feite  upon  it  hrmfelf,  as'hìs 
•prcdcceffor  Had  dcGgned.  'Ferdinand,  in  return  for 
To  great  a  favour,  not  only  gave  his  natural  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  Popc's'Nephew  Antonio,  withthe  . 
principality  of  Mel6  for  her  dower,  but  likewife  re- 
ftored  Benevento  and  Terracina  to  the  Church.  Af- 
' ter  which,  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  feemed  to  be  per- 
-feélly  fettled,  and  the  Pope  was  ufmg  his  utmoft 
endeavours,  as  Calixtus  the  laftPontifhad  donebe- 
-  fore  him,  to  unite  all  Ghriftian  Princes  in  a  league 
againft  the  Turk  ;  when  fome  animofities,  which 
broke  out  betwixt  the  Frcgofi  and  John  of  AnjoiV 
the  new  Governor  of  Genoa,  gave  birth  to  frcfti  wars, 
and  fuch  aswere  of  much  more-importance  than  any 
that  had  yet  happened.  ■  '^ 

bim.  HÌI  work)  are  very  nuinerotu.  A  Catalogua  of  them  tavf  he 
{eta  in  Mr.  Henry  Wharton'»  Appendix  to  Dr.  Care'*  Hifforia  Li- 
terauie,  and  in  the  General  Difliorary,  toI.  i.  p.  «95.  -Amotig  them, 
tbereiia  remark ahde  Icner  (which  ii  the  timeath  in  thcfirftbtok 
of  his  Epiftlea,  and  tranflated  in  the  General  DiAionary,  vol.  i.  p. 
190)  wherein  he  give*  hi)  own  father  an  acconnt  of  an  amour  that 
he  had  with  an  Englilh  Lady,  when  he  wat  AmbtlTadintr  at  ftraA 
houTg,  and  of  the  fruiti  of  it.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Wharton  obfervM, 
in  tbc  work,  above  cited,  "  that  hei>  fo  far  from  lamenting  his  crime, 
that  he  even  boafti  of  it  there."  Indeed  it  ii  written  with  an  air  of 
reueli  gaiety.— He  likewife  wrote  another  very  extraordinary  letter 
to  Mahomet  II.  which,  at  Mr.  Bayle  i\yi,  has  cut  out  fufficient 
work  for  dealer*  in  f:ontroverry,  and  occationed  a  very  warm  dlf' 
pute  betwixt  the  famoui  du  PlelTtt'Moj-nai  and  Cr^ffeicau,  tlie  par. 
ticiilari  of  which  may  be  found  under  the  article  Mahomet  II.  Gen, 
Did,  vol.  vii,  p.  js».  Where  the  reader  will  fee  upon  what  fitui 
-motives  this ^rr^r  «Ri/^wi/Pontif  perfntlded  tbeSnltanto  turn  Cfarif- 
tian,— Oleari  us  fays,  that  he  reeretted  three  things  a't'  hi»  death  : 
■ft,  that  be  had  written,  The  Hiftorv  of  two  Lovers,  Buryalus  and 
Lucreti»!  ».  That  he  had  canonized 'Catharine  of  Siena,  who  had 
been  miftrefs  to  one  of  his  Predeceflors.  3.  That  he  had  evened  the 
Cbriftian  Princei  to  a  war  with  the  Turk.  Bibliothec.  Scrtptor.  Ec- 
clef.  torn.  ii.  p.  ig.  The  two  firft  article*  feem  probablej  the  lalt 
does  not,  and  is  dire^ly  contrary  to  t>hat  is  faid  of  him  by  all  other 
writers,  who  affirm,  that  he  had  that  expcdjtian  very  much  at  heart 
to  tlic  lafi  brcatb  of  his  life. 

^ietro 
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Pietro  Fregofo  was  then  at  a  Cattle  belonging  to 
him  upon  the  Sea  Coaft,  whither  he  had  retired  to 
■great  difguft,  that  he  and  his  family  had  noe  beco 
rewarded  according  to  their  merits  by  John  of  An- 
jou  ;  as  they  had  been  the  principal  inttruments  io 
making  him  Lord  of  Genoa.  So  that  at  laft  they 
came  to  an  open  quarrel;  ac  which,  Ferdinand  was 
not  a  little  pleated,  and  imagining  that  nothing  could 
more  cSèdually  conduce  to  his  cftablifhnKnt  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  he  fent  him  fupplies  both  of 
men  at(A  money,  in  hopes  that  he  {hould  be  able  by 
fuch  means  to  drive  his  compctiior  entirely  out  of 
thcfe  parts,  fiut  John  having  intelligence  of  this, 
immediately  fcnt  into  France  for  fuccours  to  make 
head  againft  his  adverfary,  who  was  grown  fo  for- 
midable by  the  reTnforcements  he  had  received,  that 
John  did  not  think  proper  to  face  him  at  that  time, 
^but  kept  clofe  within  the  walls  of  the  City  in  order 
to  fecure  that  ;  which  yet  he  could  not  do  effcfìually. 
For  Pietro  having  found  means  to  enter  it  privately 
one  night,  feized  upon  fome  of  the  ftrong  potts  :  but 
at  the  return  of  day  light,  being  engaged  by  John's 
forces,  he  was  killed  himfelf,  and  ail  his  men  either 
taken  prifoners  or  (lain  upon  the  fpot. 
•  Elated  with  this  advantage,  John  now  determined 
to  make  a  defccnt  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples: 
for  which  purpofe  he  left  Genoa  in  October  1459  with 
■  a  powerful  fleet,  and  ttcering  his  courfe  direftly  thi- 
ther he  came  to  an  anchor  at  Baia,  *  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Sefla,  where  he  was  received  by  the 

•  Tbii  City  w»  famous  for  iu  botbath*  and  elegant  biiildingt  in 
the  time  of  tlie  ancient  Koraani  j  and  bere  Ihey  iRll  fliew  the  ruim 
of  certain  edifice»,  which  they  call  the  palace*  of  Cielar,  Povpey, 
Oceio,  uid  other  great  men,  who  ufcd  to  rcfort  thither.  H(»nce 
tclla  ÌU,  it  WM  the  moli  delightful  place  upon  caiih. 

"  Nallu*  in  orbe  loci»,  Baiit  przlucct  amoenii.'' 

The  little  plot  of  ground,  called  the  Elyijan  Field»,  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  the  Poeti,  lies  about  a  mile  from  tbii  place,  but  has  not 
much  to  I'ccommend-or  make  it  admired  at  prelent.  ft  Ìi  parted 
fromPuteoli  by  an  arm  of  the  Sea  about  two  or  three  mile»  WomI, 
over  which  the  Emperor  Caligula  built  &  bridge.    Suet,  Tacit. 
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Duke  of  that  place;  and  foon  after  his  arrival,  the 
Prince  of  I'aranto,  the  people  of  Aquila,  and  manf 
other  Princes  and  Cities  declared. «for  him:  fo  that 
the  whole  Kingdom  was  in  a  nnhner  loft.  Ferdi- 
nand feeing  this,  had  recourfe  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan  for  afliltance,  and  that  he  might 
have  the  fewer  enemies  to  deal  with,  he  came  to  an 
accommodation  wiih  Gifmodo  Majatefta  ;  at  which, 
Giacopo  Piccinino  (who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Malatefta)  took  fuch  oifènce  that  hcptefently  quitted 
the  lervice  of  Ferdinand,  and  went  over  to  thdKrench. 
He  likewife  endeavoured  to  engage  Frederic  Lord  of 
Urbino  in  his  interefts,  by  a  confidcrable  fubfidy  ; 
and  having  aflembled  a  pretty  good  army  (for  thofe 
times)  with  as  much  expedition  as  poQìble  ;  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy  :  buf  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement on  the  banks  of  the  Safni,  he  was  totali/ 
routed,  and  mod  of  his  principal  officers  taken  pri- 
foncrs. 

After  this  defeat,  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  re- 
volted to  John  of  Anjoo,  except  Naples  itfelf  and 
Ibme  few  other  places,  which  ftill  adhered  to  Ferdi- 
nand. Piccinino  advifed  John  to  purfue  his  victory 
and  march  dire^ly  to  Naples  ;  for  when  that  was  re- 
duced, he  faid,  the  whole  Kingdom  would  imne- 
diately  drop  into  his  hands:  but  he  determined,  on 
the  contrary,  to  ftrip  his  competitor  entirely  of  what 
little  he  had  then  left  in  thofe  parts,  before  he  at- 
tacked the  Capital  ;  out  of  a  perfuafion,  that  when 
be  had  cut  off  all  fupplies  from  the  Country^  he 
ihould  eafily  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  City  :  not 
confidering  that  the  members  follow  the  motions  of 
the  head  more  naturally»  than  the  he^d  is  dire&ed  by 
thole  of  the  members.  This  refolution,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  his  deftgns,  and  overfet  the  whole 
expedition.  For  Ferdinand  after  his  defeat  had  re- 
tired into  Naples,  where  he  received  great  numbers 
of  his  fubjefls  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  pof- 
fcflions  ì  and  having  raifed  fome  money  amongft  the 
Citizens  there  by  gentle  and  perfuafive  means,  he 

^y 
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by  degrees  formed  a  litck  umy.  He  lihevifc  Sfi-' 
liciicd  the  Fopc  and  the  Duke  qf  Milaa  for  freflt 
fiiccours  :  eacK  of  whaqnicnthiai  fpoedier  «odnaucli 
more  effectual  fupplies  than  chejr  bad  done  befbte  ) 
as  they  both  begaa  to  be  under  very  greac  appro- 
faenfions  that  the  Kingdom  of  Napks  would  be  ut- 
terly loft.  Strengthened  by  thefe  reinforcements  Fer- 
dinand marched  out  of  Naples,  and  having  retaken 
leverai  of  the  towns  which  the  enemy  had  fetzcd 
upon*  be^n  in  fome  meafure  to  recover  his  credit 
and  intereft. 

But  whilft  the  war  was  thus  carried  oo  vUh  various 
fuccefs  on  both  Gdes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  an 
event  happened  which  robbed  John  of  Anjou  of  all 
lus  glory*  and  made  him  defpair  of  any  further  fijc* 
cefs  in  that  cnterprize.  The  Gcooefe  being  tbo* 
loughly  fick  of  the  avarice  and  infolence  of  the 
French,  at  laft  took  iu>  arms  againft  their  deputy- 
governor,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge  into  thfi 
Citadel  :  and  in  this  infurreétion  both  the  Fregoli  and 
Adorni  concurring,  were  affiftcd  with  men  and  mo- 
ney by  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  their  endeavours  to  re-' 
cover  and  maintain  their  liberties.  So  that  Ktog 
Regnier,  who  fcon  after  came  thither  to  the  relief 
of  bis  Son  with  a  body  of  forces  on  board  fome  traof* 
ports,  in  hopes  of  prd'ervìng  Genoa,  as  the  Citadel 
ittU  held  out  for  him,  was  routed  almoft  as  fooo  as  be 
had  landed  his  men,  and  forced  to  return  with  g^at 
difgrace  into  Provence. 

When  the  news  of  this  overthrow'  arrived  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  John  was  not  a  little  (hocked 
at  it  :  yet  he  did  not  abandon  his  undertaking,  but 
carried  on  the  war  for  fome  time,  cbieQy  by  the  fup' 
port  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  revolted  from 
Ferdinand  and  defpaired  of  ever  making  their  peace 
with  him.  At  laft,  however,  after  many  other  oc- 
currences, the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment near  Troia  in  the  year  1463,  in  which  John 
was  defeated.  But  he  was  not  fo  much  hurt  by 
tliis  overthrow,  as  by  the  defe£lion  of  Giacopo  Pic- 
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cinino,  who  went  back  again  foon  after  into  Ferdi- 
nand's fervice  :  fo  that  being  now  in  a  manner  dif- 
armed,  be  retired  into  *  Iftrta,  and  from  thence  into 
France.  This  war  continued  four  years»  and  during 
the  courfe  of  it,  John  of  Anjou  more  than  once  loft 
that  by  negligence  and  Tupinenefs,  which  had  been 
bonourabiy  gained  by  the  valour  of  his  Soldiers. 

The  Florentines  had  not  publickly  taken  either 
fide  in  thcfe  difputes  ;  and  when  they  were  impor- 
tuned by  Ambaffadors  fent  from  John  King  of  Ar- 
ragon  (who  was  lately  called  to  the  government  of 
that  Kingdom,  upon  the  death  of  King  Alphonfo) 
to  fuccour  his  Nephew  Ferdinand,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  their  late  treaty  with  his  Father 
Alphonfo,  they  made  anfwer,  "  that  they  had  no 
connection  with  Ferdinand,  and  did  not  think  them- 
felves  under  any  obligation  to  aflift  the  Son  in  a  war 
which  his  Father  had  commenced,  and  as  it  was  be- 
gun without  their  advice  or  concurrence,  he  might 
cither  continue  or  end  it  as  he  liked  beH'^  fince  he 
had  nothing  to  expedt  from  them."  Upon  which» 
the  Ambaffadors  having  charged  them,  in  the  name 
of  their  Mafter,  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  expert:  to  be  indemnified  by 
them  for  any  future  lofles  he  might  fuftain  thereby, 
'  immediately  left  the  City  with  much  indignation  and 
refentment.  But  notwithflanding  the  Florentines  had 
not  embroiled  themfelves  in  thefe  wars  abroad,  they 
were  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity  at  home,  as  fhall 
be  related  more  at  large  in  the  next  book. 

*  All  tbe  Italian  Copici,  tbat  I  bave  ieen.  Iky  lOriai  but  it  t«  a 
■ilftakc;  for  it  wa«  not  Iftria  tb>t  he  retired  to,  but  Ifchia,  a  little 
l&tni'iu  Uk  Neapolitan  Sea,  fifteenmilet  Weft  of  the  Ci^of  Naplei, 
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